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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


CONGERESSIO 


Settling Private Land Claims. 


SPEECH OF HON. TRINIDAD ROMERO, 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tue sday, December iy LS78, 


On the bill (S. No. 376) to provide for ascertaining and settling private land « 
in certain States and Territories 


Mr. ROMERO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a few remarks on 
Senate bill No. 376, now before this body, for ascertaining and settling 
private land claims in that portion of our eminent domain acquired 
of Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 184, and the treaty 
with the same power in 1853, better known as the Gadsden purchase. 
The land thus acquired contains many millions of acres and sustaining 
a large population embraced within the political divisions known as 
the Territories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Arizona, and Utah, and the 
States of Nevada and Colorado. 

I was born and raised in this acquired territory, and knowing the 
people, especially those whom I immediately represent on this tloor, 
I feel it to be a duty to them, as well as to the Government unde 
which we live, toadd my views to the general stock of knowled a upon 
the subject-matter. 

The bill before us, as I understand it, I will brietly summarize, that 


+ 


corrections may be made if wrong, and to enable those who have not 
been able to read it over carefully to understand its general features. 

It provides that any person claiming any portion of these lands 
can petition the local district courts of the United States at any time 
within three years after this bill has become a law to have thei 
claims inquired into and decided upon the proof presented; and after 
due notice, and if no opposition is nade, a final decree shall be made 
to settle and determine the question of the title to and boundaries of 
the same according to the principle of the law of nations, the stipu 
ations of the treaties named, and the laws and ordinances of the goy 
ernment from which the claim is alleged to have been derived, and to 
settle all other questions affecting the title. In case there are rival 
claimants and the decision is not satisfactory, the dissatisfied party 
has a right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
i rehearing, when additional testimony may be introduced to enabl 
the court to determine the question of fact as well as law. The United 
States district attorney in the State or territorial courts, if not ap- 
proving the decision, has also the right to appeal if upon represent 
ng the case to the Attorney-General of the United States that ofticer 
deems it for the interest of the Government to carry the case to the 
highest court. When a tinal decision is reached, the President of the 
Mnited States is to issue a patent for the land in accordance with thé 
decree, 

It will be observed that very properly the interests of all persons, 
as well as the Government, claiming to have any rights are carefully 
guarded by giving facilities anda full opportunity to be heard, to the 
end that no injustice or illegal act may be done, each ste p in the pro 
ceedings being designated even till the tinal issue of the patent. 

While there are some features about this bill which do not meet 
my entire approval, I believe it the best that can be obtained, and I 
most cheerfully yield my opinion to those expressed by the comn 


e having the matter in charge. 
THE OLD LAW 


To show how onerous, vexatious, and expensive the settlement of 
these claims have been under the old law, I will briefly allude to 
that. These claims are now settled under th: 
wt of July 22, 1854, by which the surveyors-general it 
and Territories are required to investigate all claims under Spanish 
and Mexican grants, to report upon their validity through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to Congress for confirmation, after which the 
lands are surveyed and another long formula i 
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requiring, as experience has taught us, on an average about twenty 
years to get through a single claim, and then the patent is issued by 
the President, the same as is proposed in this bill 


It might as well, perhaps, be stated here parenthetically, so that 





the whole facts may be before the mind's eye in one yro 
lands acquired of Mexico and now embraced within thre 
State of California are not affected by this bil Cc.gress 


think it was, with great foresight and creditable expedition passed a 
law for that State similar in all its main features to the bill now 
‘r cousideration, and it has given universal satisfact 

' 

i 


he defeets of the present modes of se 





one who has paid the least attention to the sul t () the othel 
hand, the proposed bill meets with the appro al not only of the offi 
cials of the Interior Department who are familiar with the subject 


and the workings of the old law, but as far as known it meets the 


universal approval of all persous directly or indirect] Interested 


} ' 
the settlement of these cl 


aims, be they residents in the acquired teri 
tory or not. I speak advisedly upon this point, having given consid 
erable attention to the subject, especially auring the last two years 


Some of the objections to the present law, as officially expressed, 


should have great weight with all who may wish to vote intelligenth 


on this bill. The Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of the 


General Land Office, the chief clerk of his department, all of whe 
are by their long experience’ thoroughly familiar with this matter 


unite in saying some of the chief objections to the 
that it is not sufficiently speedy to do justice either to the claimants 
or settlers or to the United States It does not secure the requisite 
ability fora proper settlement of such grants, nor does it provide for 
the settlement of all such claims the 
teed by treat) 


W hat an admiss ou 


no law under which we could settle all the claims required of us in a 


treaty with a friendly power! This certainly is an anomalous tat 
of affairs, and if these officials speak the truth, and we all know the 
do, the remedy should be applied by passing this bill at ones We 
not only owe it to the friendly nation on our ‘ fre «| ‘ 
vequire the territory, but we owe to the 1 ! ed 

ved and where ‘ ind their de lents i fi 
ful CiLIZe sof the ly ed Sta The } ive ¢ ‘ ! 
quite tl (; ‘ t i i une ( ‘ if 
the plain duty of the Government to thi rvigl hould be 
alously guarded and there wed i 
begun. The history of Alsace and Lorrain elore ; ere 
annexation under somewhat similar « 

vere acquired by Germany, and « mpare tl 1 thie op! 
there with those oc« » ny our ac red i I DPrOPOse 
to pursue this point turther, and ly brietl facts to 
show that the residents of our a ed te! ‘ 

d deserve wid I ‘ et ‘ ma 
of the Federal Government | 

ition Cannot a to break i 
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nd their grants 1 iin almost worthless, 

or perfecting titles in this vast region 
venty-live ye more. Relief 
lifornia; why not to the 
ist elnpire, sparsely populated 
1 it is equity 


as it has existed for tv ars or 


tended e people of | resi- 


rema ny portion of this 
he? It 1 y todo it: it todo it: 


is justice 


\\ thre ‘ i \re We SO poo! that none will do us 
Ce I « t ‘ eve t When I leave this Hall for the 
( eot tl Congress, hever tore to occupy a seat 
or, | h to be able to say, with a clear conscience, the 
t dea t} you justly : you shall” ive all your ights: 
l Ore? people 
cet ' nder the present law are not only vexations and 
wlividuals, but in WnY Case the long delay practi- 
mounts to the confiscation of the property of claimants, and 


a rule, the Government securing any direct advantage ; 
s under the present law, when there are no means of test- 
curacy of the investigation by the surveyor-general, the 


‘than likely to be contirmed to parties who really before 
gal title. The Commissioner, Secretary, Congress, and Pres- 
ss there contlict as to title, all alike have to depend upon 
as gathered by the surveyor-general. There is no means 


or obtaining additional or confirmatory testimony as t 


Just ini 


wine for a moment what a temptation there is here 
for the designing sharper who is familiar with a claim to 
where the owner and his heirs have either died or have 


righi 8. 
passage 


to three 


abandon their 
ean be avoided by the 


us to 
bill, 
years ata 


for under it 
moderate ex 


of this 
be perfected in from one 
hnow 
would be of 


! It would Le 


immense value to the Government as well 
wanted to g 
existing law we 
known until in 
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‘distant 


the 
very 


have 
the 


but under the 


never can be 


claim deed, 
on, 
can be 


than a quit 
to-day They move 
If no clear title 


more 
land in that way 


People are not 


may be. 
one: 
right. 

absolutely protects the interests of all parties, A 
for land and goes up to the court and asks for an inve 
of his claim under that grant with a to obtaining 
what Is avoid 
Let us see: first, he 

{ 


and they are 


VieWw 
done to 
has 


to pre senta petition 


setting forth fully the nature of the claim, date, form of 
sion, Warrant or order of survey under which the claim 

by whom made; the name of any person or persons, if any, 
laiming the same or any part thereof; the quantity, 

3, Where situate, with map showing the same on near as 


n considered before. 
The 
are other claimants they have to be per 
has to be given way 


laim has ever bee 

‘preliminary work 

If there 
public 


whether the « 
of tl 


court 


titied; if not notice any 


one can be found to oppose the application. There are pre- 
for proceeding at every step taken, and after these pre- 

ppeal is provided for in any event to the Supreme Court 
'nited States. Under these proceedings no claim as against 


i termined There would be 
ot ourts to work with 
mpress upon the 


rotten 


only the 


here toi minds of all what, 


lly for 


title before the territory was acquired, it has to be, under 
stipulation, investigated and a patent therefor issued by the 
of the United States afte such investigation before the 


agrantcangiveareal title. Hemay sell his rights but can 
1 deed in tes On other hand, under the treaty all rights 
semblance of rights acquired betore it are respected. 


us! Why ] have known in tiate ry proces dings to be 
more trouble than 
had to be ce 


papers, 


to their heirs 
have 


they ever 


Ss proceedings ymmenced de 


witnesses, loss of 
rinan unsettled or 
that e: 
shed by delays 
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Sparse l\ 
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oO much expense ises have happened whe 


terest, impoveris and expenses, have 


unequal contest 


in disgust. 






only necessary, I think, Mr. Speaker, to recite in brief the 
steps which lave now to be taken to procure a patent to con 
ie members of this body of the importance of passing the bill 
consideration and of the injustice and injury done to the 

y by enforcing the existing law 
As before stated, holdersof grants under Spanish or Mexican titles 


fee-simple 
a patent Sigt ed by 
this, application 


President of the United States. 
must tirst bet 
hly 
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Us Process ° evicde nee, 
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disposed of, and claimants must wait and wait without remedy under | panied by maps of the property claimed, is examined by the Commis- 


sioner of the General Land Office and forwarded to the Secre tary of the 
Interior with his recommendation; that official forwardseve rythin, gto 
Congress, with his recommendation, and when reached in this bod 
and a favorable committee report has been made and adopted, ther u 
the papers are returned through the channel to the surveyor 
general, who has the land surveyed and in due time reports back to 
headquarters. In the mean time, from motives of cupidity or alias 
equally dishonorable, other claimants appear to complicate matters 
and it is not until all these are disposed of that a patent will 
issued, 

It is not. to be wondered at that people having legitimat 
claims ccotans to begin, or fall by the wayside after they do begin, to 
attempt to secure their rights or that the section of country 
is sparsely populated or so far behind in material advance 
more favored sections of our common country. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that there is in th: 
existing law no provision for correcting any errors made by the s 
yeyo! ceneral 
the only facts upon which his own decision can be contirmed, unless 
evidence is introduced by other claimants. Neither the Secretary of 
Interior, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
or the President, has any means of establishing the correctness of the 
surveyor’s facts furnished, except in the incidental way stated. In 
a word, the surveyors-general, in the pointed language of the Su 
preme Court decision in the case of Tameling, plaintiff in error, rs. The 
United States Freehold and Emigration Company, in appeal from 
the supreme court of the Territory of Colorado, “are clothed wit] 
large powers and required to decide upon the validity of each clain 

procedure essentially judicial in its character 


same 


} 
he reLore 


allected 


ment than 


—the evidence upon which his decision is based being 


the Congress 


The proposed law is a 
and provides for an adjudication of claims, with the right of ulti 
mate appeal by either claimant or the United States to the Suprem 
Court of the United States. 

rHE TERRITORY O} 

The present law in its application to the Territory which Ihave the 
honor to represent in the character of a Delegate in this body is peen 
liarly unjust, irksome, and oppressive in its effects upon my people. It 
retards progress and crushes enterprise, for it is impossible to sell land 
for what it is worth without the ability to furnish a clear title, and 
immigrants turn aside and go to localities less favored by nature be 
cause of the impossibility to tell which is public land subject to appro 
priation and settlement under the land Jaws; railroad enterprises ar 
retarded because the Government cannot extend aid until the privat 
lands are segregated from public lands, and this cannot be done in the 
life-time of any man living to-day under the present law. 

In the bill thissituation is provided for. That nearly all kinds of 
business are at a stand-still can be easily inferred. Of her 77,568,640 
acres of land less than 8,000,000 have been surveyed, so as to be put in 
the way of perfecting titles. Last year only 1,114.65 acres were sold 
for cash and revolutionary bounty-land scrip, and 3,361.87 acres were 
entered for homestead settlements. Not an acre was taken under the 
swamp-land ect. Less than $1,000,000 in gold, silver, and copper was 
taken from her mines,though some of the best are known to be 
within her borders. The progressof seven railroads, namely, Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé, Galveston and La Veta, Denver and Colorad 
Southern California, and two from Utah, are checked in their progress 
as it were on the very borders of the Territory, because the lands 
have not been surveyed so that private property can be distinguished 
from public. Only tive private land cases were disposed of in the 
General Land Office last year, and only one donation land claim was 
patented. Of the 3300,000 appropriated by Congress in 1877 for sur 
veys of publie lands and private land claims, only $30,500 was applied 
| to New Mexico. Of the 565 mineral entries made under the mining 
| laws last year there was not one entered from this Territory, known 
to be so prolific in minerals. Nota single acre of land was locate: 
under military land warrant acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855. Her 
population is less than 125,000. These are some of the disadvantages 
under which this Territory labors to-day, the most of wl ould 


NEW MEXICO 


Lich w 


be removed or remedied at an early day under the operations of the 
proposed law. 
Now look, if you please, a moment at what New Mexico is accord 


to the representations of all classes of travelers,on business for th 
Government or otherwise, public or private business or pleasure, as 
| well as of those born and raised there like myself, who speak from a 
full knowledge obtained by personal observation during all their lives 
New Mexico contains 121,200 square miles, or alittle less than seventy) 
| eight millions of aeres—a territory twice the f thesix New Eng 
land States, and almost equal in extent to the three great States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The proportion of this lan 
‘ apable of being use 1d for agricultural and other profits ible , purposes ; 
is certainly equal to that of any of the surrounding States or Terri 
tories. With an average altitude of about 5,000 feet above the sea 
level, a general southern inclination, cut up by numerous rivers and 
interspersed by virgin forests, her climate is said to be equal to that 
of any other spot on the habitable globe to prolong life, and coupled 
with her many mineral springs is a sanitarium far superior to Flor ida, 
Madeira, or Nice. The air is as dry as that of Egypt; the winters 
are so mild that stock is never housed; the summers in most parts 
are cool, the sal ee being such that the country is absolutely free 
from all disease. Its mineral resources will 
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causes 0 not be suz 
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passed, it is believed, when developed, by those of any other State or 
Territory; its immense agricultural capacity, varied productions of 
its soil; its estimated thirty-five million acres of virgin forest; a 
country drained by the Nile of America—the Rio Grande, 1,800 miles 
long—and “the scenery,” as described by Dr. Hayden in his official 
report, “ wild, grand, and varied as any found amid the Alpine heights 
of Switzerland;” the general face of the country, high platean, tra 
versed by ranges of mountains; rapid streams flow through fertile 
valleys, its rivers forming part of the water-system of both the At 
lantic and Pacific slope; malaria entirely unknown; its variety of 
climate, temperate in its northern and more elevated parts and semi 
tropical at the south; the summer days in the lower valleys quite 
warm but not debilitating, owing to the air being so raretied by ele- 
vation; the soil easy of cultivation and susceptible of producing 
everything known to these climates. With all these natural attrac 
tions it is not to be wondered at that there is a constant and great 
desire to obtain property in the Territory. 

It is confidently believed that under the operation of the proposed 
law New Mexico would move forward in the progress of civilization 
and increase as rapidly in population and material wealth as Califor 
nia did under the influence of a similar law passed for the benefit of 
that State in 1852. The people are moreover loyal to the Government 
and contributed their full quota to its support during the late civil 
war, a fact under the circamstances of significant import; for it is 
terrible to think what would have been the result of that contest had 
these border places united with the common enemy. This is New 
Mexico. 

It is important, moreover, in the opinion of well-advised statesmen 
to have these titles settled now while the lands are comparatively 


| had commended itself to the judgment 


cheap and there is not the inducement to get up fraudulent claimsas | 


there will be in the near future—an illustration of which fact can be 
seen in the contests in California. 

The bill is approved apparently by everybody, and, limiting as it 
does the presentation of claims to three years and after that time for- 
ever barring them, will have a tendency to bring all rightful claim- 
ants forward, and at an early day the Government will have at least 
fifty million acres of land or more for settlement—a no small consid 
eration to prompt action, in view of the desirable character of the 
country and the steady and increasing flow of immigrants upon both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coast. The climate will tempt the invalid, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands and low prices will tempt the 
farmer to come there; the private lands segregated will enable the 
railroad companies to proceed without running embarrassing risks ; 
the holders of land-warrants will be able to locate in safety; from 


these and other natural causes immigrants will flow in, increasing | 


both the population and resources of the Territory and nation. Pass 
this bill and the whole enterprise of the people will be aroused ; it 
willsave legislation, expense, personal disputes, and prevent bloodshed. 


by Congress. In the not distant future it is believed it will supply 
the larger portion of the civilized world with meat as well as with 
minerals. Once this section is opened up to settlement and the trans- 
action of business, with the facilities and laws now afforded California, 
the march of progress will be as rapid as that of California. With 
this bill made a law its rapid progress is assured. The people of my 
Territory are suffering from delays in the transaction of business. 
This law will vastly improve their condition. Further delay will tax 
the patience of a loyal people and have a tendency to bring the Gov 
ernment into disrepute. To many it will bring financialruin. Hun 
dreds, if not thousands, of men after going to the expense of locating 


| neglect a subject of such 


| advancing our civilization. 


send, of Pennsylvania, introduced in the House, and Mr. Hitcheock, 
of Nebraska, presented in the Senate, a bill to authorize the Secre 
tary of War to make a survey and report of the best route for posta! 
and commercial purposes from Austin, the capital of Texas, to Topo 
lovampo, a newly discovered bay on the west coast of Sinaloa, Mexico 
about midway between Mazatlan and Guaymas. 
referred to the Senate ind House Com i Pacific Railroad 
and were there explained Mr. A. K , a civil engineer, who 
had paid two visits te Mexico, traveled five thousand miles over its 
plateaus and cordilleras, and who had given to the public the know! 
edge of the said bay of Topolovampo and suggested that it be con 
nected with the Tex The Ser referred the 
subject to the Secretary « War,and he inted a board of United 
rvey was examined and approved by thi 
rned to the Senate committee during the 
first session of the Forty-fourth Coneress, and as the bills had 
reintroduced and referred to the same « ittees they were passed 
upon and favorably reported to both Houses. Owing to the politica 
contusion that marked the closing period of that memorable Con 
il them, and 


{ 
i 


The said bills wer 





yy 


is railroads ite committee 
uyype 
States engineers, and th 


Secretary of War and reti 


be« n 


omm 


gress it was impossible to reach once more a measure that 
ind aroused the interest ot 
it unfortunately postponed. During the 
first session of the present Congress the subject was again intro 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Pappock, of Nebraska, and in the House 
by Mr. WARD, of Pennsylvania. 


to the same committees : 


all who had examined was 


hese measures were again referred 
again they were examined and passed upon 
and once more reported unanimously to the two Houses, and stand 
House Report No. 621 and Senate Report No.217. It remains for this 
House to pass upon them, and I desire to press their consideration, 
hoping that the rush of other business will not force us once more to 
vast importance 


PRECEDENTS 


Mr. Speaker: it is not an unheard of thing for our Government to 
make surveys in our own and in foreign lands. From the surveys of 
George Washington, civil engineer for the colony of Virginia, and the 
pioneer explorations of Lewis and Clark to look out a highway from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, it has been a constant purpose with out 
administrations to push examinations and surveys into out-of-the-way 
places, for the purpose of promoting commerce, advancing science, and 
laying a wide and permanent basis for diversifying our industries and 
From 1853 to 1868 the War Department 
made some fifty or more distinct surveys for postal, military, and com 
mercial roads along the thirty-second parallel and north to the bound 
ary of the British Possessions. From a still earlier date up to the 
present moment our Navy Department has expended large sums of 
money and sent expeditions yearly to survey, to map, and report rail 


| and canal routes across the isthmuses of Tehuantepec, Honduras, Nic 
The great Southwest should be encouraged in every legitimate way | 


aragua, Panama,and Darien. These surveys, humerous as they have 
been, fall short of the number which have been sent to discover to 
us, to map, and to report the coasts, bays, and rivers of Japan, China, 
the South Pacitic islands, to say nothing of the expeditions to the 
North Pole, to the Amazon River, to the Dead Sea 


, and similar com 
missions; 


and, Mr. Speaker, while I now address this Chamber ther: 


is a United States vessel en route to the coast of Africa and the East 


| India islands, especially instructed to report the Congo River and its 


| relations to the “ black continent” 


and making extensive improvements have in the end lost all through | 
ignorance of what was required under the present complicated law, 


the want of means to contest their rights, or the misfortune not to 
obtain, or if obtained losing, the evidence required through long de- 
lay, the death of witnesses, or destruction of written evidence. 
ions of dollars’ worth have been lost in this way by individual claim- 
ants. 


International Railroads. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. PHILLIPS, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 14, 1879, 


On the bill H. R. No. 112 and the construction of international railroads between 
the United States and Mexico, and opening up commerce with the same. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker: it is not from any local or sectional 
interest on the part of the people I represent that I venture on this 
occasion to call the attention of this Chamber and to invoke its inter- 
est for a measure the initial step of which is House bill No. 112. I 
present and wish to press its subject-matter on you from a deep inter- 
est which I take in general measures of national and international 
importance, which have, unhappily, been too long neglected. 

ORIGIN OF THE BILL. 
During the closing session of the Forty-third Congress Mr. Town- 


Mill- | 


| ure of this kind has, during my service in Congress, never 


and to settle the boundary line 
between British Possessions in Africa and Liberia. We have a bill 
upon our Calendar that another expedition be commissioned and ap 
propriated for, that further attempts be made to reach “ Symmes’s 
Hole,” or to see whether the North Pole is a Georgia cypress or a 
Maine pine. I desire to say here that I consider all of these enter 
prises commendable, not only from a scientific point of view 
surely science has just claims upon our people and country 
have also great commercial importance 


and 
but they 
Any fair and st nsible meas 
failed 


to 
awaken my interest or receive my support. 

It may be suggested, Mr. Speaker, by some member on this floor, that 
the surveys under the War Department, on and north of the thirty-se« 
ond parallel, ountry, and, therefore, are not prece 
dents inthe present instance, as it is now proposed to cross the northern 
states of another republic; but, Mr. Speaker, the surveys of John C 
Frémont were authorized by Congress, and from 1842 to 1847 he made 
some four or more expeditions into and across Mexican territory, pene 


were ln our own ¢ 


trating on two occasions quite tot Pacitic Ocean. In 1°06 Genera 
| Z. M. Pike, U. S. A., and in 1219-20 Major Stephen H. Long, U.S. A 
| made similar explorations into New Spain, especially commissioned 
by the Departme nt of War The irveys, and there have been sev 
eral across Tehauntepe: _in Southern Mexico, by our naval oflicers 
give further precedents so far as concerns the crossing of Mexican 
possessions, and the latter surveys were particularly acceptable to 


Mexico, and commissioners from that government, several it 
stances, accompanies parties. Again, Mr. Speake 
some of my learned colleagues may say that ocean routes aud rivers 
and interoceanic canals and railroads are for promoting the “world’s 
commerce ;” that they are international in importance, and should, 
therefore, be especially cared for in our legislation. For that very 
reason, Mr. Speaker, and in the same spirit, I urge that we direct the 
Secretary of War to report the feasibility of pushing our existing 
system of railroads across Mexico to the Pacifir 


d the surveyi 


Ocean, as it promises 
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to give every district in the Mississippi basin, and east of it, many 
hundred miles shorter land carriage in getting to and from the Orient, 
and to the west coasts of Mexico, Central and South America, than 
they now have. The friends of the measure do not hesitate to say 

; railroads into South 


that its report wil! hasten the 
Mexico, and thereb nect our sister republic with comfortable and 


extension of our 


quick eommunicat th the United States and Canada. 
I ‘ AS 

Mr. Speaker ( unbia River was discovered in 1792 by Robert 
Gjray. of B ind by virtue of his discovery became our first port 
and outlet « the Pacific Ocear England, however, true to het 
nstincts for piracy and monopoly, hastened to interfere with us in 
enj t| foothold looking toward Asia President Jetterson sent 
the Vir 3 Li and Clark, via the Missouri, to search out an 
overland mte to the Columbia River basin and to the bay at the 
mo h of that river, to the end that our trappers and traders be 
rided in holdir wd uti ng this important outlet for the United 
State Six hundred miles south of the Columbia River is the supe- 

rv and world-renowned harbor of San Francisco, which was mainly 
ecured to us by the explorations of John C. Frémont. Four hundred 

d forty-one miles south of San Francisco is the popular harbor of 
San Diego, which give he thirty-second parallel ronte its importance. 
Six hundred and tifty es from San Diego in a straight line, or nine 
iundred and thirty-six miles via Cape Saint Lucas, is Topolovampo, 
the object of the survey under consideration; while Acapulco and 
Panama lie respective seven. hundred and eighty-four and two 
hundred and twenty miles down the coast Remarkable I think it is, 
Mi Speaker, that the e perfectly heltered commercial havens on the 
west coast of our continent occur at distances so nearly regular. 
There can be bet en them no jealousy or rivalry save that which 
springs from a t emulation. They are separated by intervening 
distances of half a thousand miles. Each has a back country imme- 
diately its own; lands which are empires in extent, with populations, 


ultural resources, 

are, Mr. Speaker, the radii drawn from the 
and industrial centers, situated in the great Mississippi 
the Atlantic such cities, for in- 
0, Saint Louis, Memphis, Vicksburgh, New Orleans, 


’ 
Mines, and inexhaust bile nor 


if 
metropolitan 
\ ’ and 
stance, as Chicas 


Wwe examine with « 


Valley, between it and Ocean, 


| this, 


Washington, Detroit, or Quebec, we will find that the lines are 
longer in reaching the Pacific at the Columbia River than those | 
drawn to San Francisco, and that those drawn to San Francisco are 


longer than those drawn those 
Diego are longer tl Popolovampo, and that those 
drawn to an any that can possibly be 


drawn to any harbor further south. Consequently great importance 


to San Dieu that drawn to San 


»,, and 
+ 


ian those drawn t 


Fopolovampo are shorter t] 


s given to the propose d sur vey trem this, the fact, that lopolovampo 
Harbor holds possession of that point on the Pacitic Ocean which may 
be called the apex of the great commerce) il V of the continent of North 
America; and if it is shown to be re to and from our 
existing lines of 1 vilroad, then poon to our Cen 
tral, Southern, and Eastern States, for their postal, commercial, and 
exchanges 

Mr. Speaker: we are I 


vdily aceessibl 
It must prove a great 


SOC TAL 


iot left in doubt as to the capacity, conven 
lopolovampo Bay. Our Navy Department has 
surveys, With maps and reports upon the same. 


that it is a 


1iehce, ane satety ol 
made three 
From these it 


separate 


appeal harbor of first-class importance, 


affording in every respect commodious and secure anchorage. It 
contains fifty-four square miles of water surface, twelve of which 


an area equal to twenty-four times the anchorage area of Guaymas, to 
twice that of San Diego, and to quite that fronting the cities of New 
York, Jersey City, Hoboken, and Brooklyn combined 
deep for the largest steamers and merchantmen. 
sheltered from all winds, 


are sufficiently 
Th S anc horage 1S 
reached from the Gulf of Cali 


and is easily 


fornia, even at low tide, by vessels drawing twenty feet of water. 
As to the suitability and excellence of this harbor, therefore, there 
can be no doubt. Popolovampo Is @\ idently destined to be a com- 


mercial entrepot of the first importance. The Hydrographical Bu- 
reau has furnished in its charts and maps all we need as to the har 
bor, and it now remains for the War Department to give our people 
as reliable and as impartial a survey on the land as the Navy Depart- 
ment has on the water, that we may utili 
tion on the South Sea for all exchanges o1 
Central and South America. 


eso advantage OUus A posi 


the west coasts of Mexico, 


NEARNES FE TOPO! \vM 


ENTERS 


in transportation, Mr. Speaker, it is the land carriage 
most. ‘To bring our distributing cities to the nearest 
cessibl point on the Pacific Ocean, and thereby 
for freights and an object 


our early consideration 


that costs the 
and most ac- 
to less¢ hn expenses 
which should have 
and prompt encouragement. 


‘ ' 
passengers, is cerbalny 


will gain in going to Topolovampo abouteight hundred milesover thei 
route to San Francisco and about four hundred miles over their rout 
to San Diego. Every seaport on the Atlantic, from Maine to Texas, 
will have a shorter line to the Pacific than can possibly be had at any 
port north or south of Topolovampo. The line of this proposed sur- 
vey being relative to our Republic on an extreme southern parallel, 
itis the counterpart of the extreme northern line from Duluth to 
Puget Sound. 

If a feasible railroad route should be found, and all that is already 


In pre neral terms | 
all eities in the lower Mississippi, Middle, Southern, and Eastern States, | 


known of it gives us such assurance, its direct and greatest benefits 
will be to the Gulf, South Atlantic, and Lower Mississippi States. 
Galveston is our extreme southern port of commercial importance 
It has a railroad running to San Antonio, 257 miles distant. Fro; 
San Antonio to Topolovampo the distance is but 670 miles. Shou} 
the line of a good track be 700, however, which it would not exceed 
added to the 257 miles already built, makes a land portage oj 
but 957 miles from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California. Thy, 
distance by sea from New York to Galveston is 2,000 miles. Hene. 
New York shippers could send from that port to Topolovampo, | 
Galveston, over a route but 3,000 miles long, two-thirds of which would 
be by water. From Galveston to San Diego, via Houston and Dallas 
the distance is 1,804 miles, of which 1,457 miles are still to be built 
The Galveston shippers would reach the Pacitic at Topolovampo by a 
route 847 miles shorter, and of that less than 700 miles of track is yet 
to be built. New Orleans is connected by a direct line to San Antonio. 
complete, with the exception of 140 miles now building, and by th 
proposed line it would be but 1,253 miles from Toplovampo, of whi 

over one-third is completed. In going to San Diego by the proposed 
connections with the Texas Pacific, the New Orleans merchant would 
have to travel 1,750 miles or more, which is at least 500 miles furth: 

than to Topolovampo. At present persons from New Orleans to thi 
Pacific by rail have to travel to San Francisco, a distance of 3,120 mil 

and from Mobile 
Orleans would be 


3,060 miles. The route to Topolovampo from N¢ 


1,567 miles less, and from Mobile 1,682 less. Saint 


Louis has continuous railroad to Austin, Texas, a distance about &* 
miles. From Austin to San Antonio direct, by line of track soon to 
be built, the distance is "5 miles. 


From Saint Louis toe Topolovampo, via Austin, the distance wou 
be 1,650 miles, only 785 miles of which are yet to be completed. Fror 
Saint Louis to San Francisco, via Omaha, the distance is 2,25" miles 
From San Antonio to Eagle 
Pass it is but 130 miles, thence to Leon 700 miles, thence to the Cit 
of Mexico 500 miles farther, equal to 1,180 miles from San Antoni: 
Adding 950 iniles for the distance from Saint Louis to San Antoni 
and we have 2,080 miles from Saint Louis to Mexico City, or fi 
days’ travel by rail. 


Mr. Speaker: 


or 608 miles farther than to Topolovampo. 


a survey that may encourage our railroad men an 
capitalists to complete such much-needed lines of intereommunica 
tion between the great centers of Mexico and the United States cet 
tainly should be sent forward by us with dispatch. 


THE IMPARTIALITY OF THE PROPOSED SURVEY. 
Mr. Speaker: House bill No. 112 is an exception to most bills broug! 
before this Chamber, in having been suggested to the end that ther 
be published reliable information to our business and enterprising 
men, and not that special persons or districts be solely benetited. | 
the House committee’s report we are told that the survey “is urge 
in the interest of the whole country, and is independent of particula 
individuals, organizations, or sections, so far as has come to the kno 
edge of your committee.” The engineer who suggested the survey 
appeared before our committee in its explanation alone, and in going 
and coming was unsupported and unaccompanied by any one whos 
ever; and as the bill has been before Congress for three years, stand 
ing alone upon its merits, it seems to me that it is a duty we ow: 
ourselves and those we represent, as impartial legislators, that we wil 
weigh well the claims it has upon the public attention, and if the 
measure be really one so vital to the business interests of the country 
and so essential to its progressive development, that we pass it forth 
with. For, I regret to say, Mr. Speaker, that the country at large is 
inclined to doubt if we ever pass a measure of like import unless it 
be supported by powerful or questionable influences. 

THE ZONE OF CONTINENT TO WI 

Mr. Speaker: the State of Texas borders on Mexico for a distan 
of about nine hundred miles. The Rio Grande, which forms the di 
viding line, is great only as regards its length. It is navigable for 
river craft drawing four feet of water not further than Loredo. hh 
many places it is fordable. At points it can be crossed during the 
dry season without wetting one’s boot tops. Certain it is, that the 
Rio Grande does not present an impassable barrier to the extension 
of our linesof travel. Measured at right angles from the west bound 
ary of Texas to the waters of the Pacific Ocean, the belt of continent 
is from four hundred and fifty to six hundred miles wide, containing 
an area of about four hundred and fifty thousand square miles, This 
constitutes nearly one-half of the Republic of Mexico, and is equal 
in size to ten such States as Pennsylvania. And yet, Mr. Speaker, 
this vast empire of country, the very center of which lies within a 
day’s ride by rail of the 14,086 miles of the steamboat-traveled waters 
ot the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the border of which is but 
130 miles west of San Antonio, Texas, the southwestern terminus ot 
our 80,000 miles of completed railways, is actually a “ black conti 
nent.” We almost know as little of it, its identity and character are 
almost as little published, as the country that lies bordering on the 
Congo River, to which we have just commissioned a surveying and 
exploring party. 

[rue it is that now and then we meet with an adventurer, some 
searcher after silver and gold and flocks, who has penetrated into 
that country and has returned to tell us that it is a land marvelously 
rich in everything that adds to make man useful, prosperous, and 
happy. Yet to the ordinary citizen of the United States that great 


OPENED TO OUR COMMERCI 
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wilderness of region is pictured to his mind’s eye as a burning, water- 
less, treeless alkali plain, overran with wandering, shiftless, murder- 
ing Indians and half-breeds—a land cut off from intercourse with 
the Pacific Ocean by impassable cordilleras, which overtop the Alps 
and Andes, interesting only for their grandeur and pictured to our 
minds only by the idea of their inaccessibility. Capitalists and rail- 
road men, always timid and conservative, will not venture into such 
a region in advance of reliable surveys and reports. Had the engi- 
neers of the United States never been commissioned to report the 
great plains and mountains lying between the Mississippi and Pacific 
our civilization would yet be confined to the narrow belt bordering 
on the Atlantic Ocean, and the Columbia River, San Francisco, and 
San Diego would have been the bases for a commerce of a people othe 
than our own. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that “charity begins at home,” and I believe 
that surveys should also; that in our commendable zeal to survey the 
Congo River, East Indian islands, waters in Brazil, and channels 
through the icebergs of the frozen North, we should not go so to the 
neglectofan India at our threshold—a country that borders on our own 
for 1,573 miles, a land as large as France, Spain, Austria, Lombardy 
and Great Britain combined, containing ten millions of republicans, 
having a trade worth hundreds of millions of dollars every year if 
properly managed. It is a little ludicrous to think about that we 
should have more reliable information of the lakes and mountains and 
agrim@ltural spots on the moon than we have relating to our next- 
doorneighbor, Mexico. Yet suchisthecase. That we have neglected 
up tc this late date to extend our overland lines of communication 
and ‘riendship into and across Mexico is one of the most damaging 
facts connected with our claim to be a highly commerci 


al and pro- 
gressive nation, and the historians will so note it. 


rHE UNITED STATES MUST MAKE THE SURVEY 


Mr. Speaker: it may be asked why Mexico does not make this sur 
ey, being that it is for the most part through her states. I answer, 
lecause Mexico has not a corps of engineers, nor are the Mexicans yet 
‘ railroad-building people. It has been the misfortune of our sister 
rpublic to be surrounded with the social life, customs, and rude civ- 
lization of three centuries ago, and to share but little in the mechan- 
ial progress so brilliant and valuable in the United States. We must 
lear in mind that while we came into existence as a nation under 
he progress and enlightenment of advanced mechanical people Mex- 
to was the offspring of that fifteenth century darkness which found 
is reflex in Anahuac in the days of Cortez. While the heritage of 
he United States was free schools and patent laws, Mexico had en- 
tiled on her a heritage of fratricidal war. Her progress was checked 
iy political chaos, her enlightenment clouded by the bigotry of class 
"errible has been the struggle of our neighbor republic to shake oft 
hat accursed heritage, and nobly and at last in some fair degree has 
he accomplished her work. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox,] then a member from 
thio, in his memorable speech upon this floor in 1859, said that “ these 
icissitudes continued for more than a quarter of a century—nay 
br half a century—from the first struggles in 1209, with not five 
onsecutive years of repose. The fields of Mexico have been fertil- 
ted with the blood and bones of her children. Internecine feuds, 
nore infuriate than foreign invasions, have disturbed her prosperity 
nd blasted her hopes. During this period she was twice attacked by 
spain, once by France, and once conquered by the United States. 
‘et, in spite of her marauding Indians, her thieving lepers, her inter- 
al feuds, and her foreign invasions, her energies have been wonde1 
ully recuperative, and her resources seem inexhaustibly bountiful. 
Vhat might she not become with a liberal protection given to her 
ndustry, her commerce, and her property?” Since the gentleman 
rom New York so eloquently and truthfully described the wars of 
hat unhappy people Mexico has had long years of conflict with the 
mies of Napoleon III, and with monarchical-inspired persons among 
ier own people; but she has triumphed over them all. She has 
naintained the principles of republican liberty against foes from 
vithout and foes from within. Surely her government has some 
laims upon our sympathy, and her country and her people might 
vell awaken our interest. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it is the United States which is to receive the 
arliest and the greatest benefits from the opening of a short route to 
he Pacific. It begins in our country ; it ends at the gates of oriental 
ommerce. It is our furnaces which will be started by the extension 
if our railroads into and across Mexico. It is our merchants who are 
o be enabled to get to the Mexican markets and to those of Central 
ind South America. It is our manufacturers who will find new fields 
‘or their wares, our producers new consumers for their staples. It is 
we who should be the pathfinders, for the path will be for us, and it 
will lead our people into new fields of enterprise, will diversify their 

industries and broaden their civilization. 
THE BORDER QUESTION. 

Mr. Speaker: our Texo-Mexican border difficulties are great, unset 
tled, and must continue to grow more complicated until the locomo- 
tive-engine goes there, taking onits track diversified employments and 
the enforcement of the law. Steamboats and locomotives are noisy, 
unthinking, but effective missionaries of the prince of peace. Our 
railroads halting at San Antonio are but one hundred and thirty miles 


é 


from the disturbed districts, while Mexico’s nearest locomotive-engine , 


1 
1 of Anahuac the remnants of 





is away more than a thousand miles to the South. It is a region of 
insecurity, barrenness and fear. The genius of American civilization 
seems scarcely to have reached it. It costs us from four to tive mil 
ions of dollarseach year to patrol this border with troops who scare: 
bring peace and cannot bring « Shall we not give encour 
agement business men of Meyi 
one, two, or 


ivilizatior 
business men and the 
to setthe in that disturbed region? If 


to our owl! 


three railroads 


With their trains, a 1ated by business, travel, progress, were dail 
crossing and recrossiug the Rio Grande, would such disturbance be 
possible? “The war oop of the savage is never long heard with 
the range of the locomotive whistle.” Anarehy, indolence, and barbat 
ism stand aghast at the two steel bands that cement countries, con 
merece, and communities together. Shall we maintain an armed police, 
or the civilization that renders it unnecessary Economy and hu 
manity alike ery out against this perpetuation of the era of waste 


and anarchy. 


It is cheaper to plant farms and towns and manufact 
ories on the I 


Rio Grande 


in bayone ts I speak more earnestly on 

this subject for the voice of my earnest, intelligent friend from Texas, 
{ Mr. Schleicher] is forever stitled. 

I MON WORT MALS NAN 

Mr. Speaker: Mexico has been greatly interfered with in her poli 

tics, held back in her progress, and continually revolutionized through 

toreign C1ISSATIES, SOmeTIMIeS cloaked as merchants, sometimes iis 

bankers, the enemies of her polity and ours. It behooves the United 

States to advance, lL through commerce, made interdependent, 

rescue our sister re pub from hostile fore rTh influences | Urope 

sends embassadors and France armies to Italy, the one to forestall 


and foil Austria, the other to tight he P. both to resenue her fror 


I m tor 
eign enemies and her own immoderation. I do not admire European 
polities ; I would not imitate them. And vet we have our Italy. <A 
sky as clorious as ever smiled on the land of Romulus and Cicero 
looks down upo el Long, long ago the adventurous Spaniard, 
fresh from the overthrow of the Saracens in Spa 


, met on the plains 


a race wonderful in the world’s history 
Their deve lopme nt of human nature was different from at vthing the 


wn 
because it was ditterent the Kuro 











European world then knew, and 
pean thought it should be destroyed. The worship of tire and thi 
sun that had waned in Asia and Europe two thousand years before 
still lent purpose and spirit to the genius of her people. The blood 
of human sacrifices still streamed from her altars. Her messengers 
brought intelligence from Vera Cruz to Mexico quicker than they 
have done unt very V he country was then bette po ced 
than it was in the next three hundred years of its history und 
Spanish rule It was a strange mixture of grandear and ghastlines 
We amine her literature in our copy of Lord Kingsbury’s colle 
tion in our Congressional Library. I have pondered over it many 
hours, and tried to read human nature then and now. We see the 
blood of the Cast in mingled with that of an ancient rae We se 


the genius of Spanish Christianity blended with the spirit and purposes 


of the Montezumas Chere was the imperialism of the Aztec, the aris 


tocracy of the Spanish hidalgo Into this strangely mixed element 


we injected the spirit of American republicanism. It had to contend 
with transatlantic and th imperial ideas. Nowit hasconquered. It 
isweak. We have given it political ideas which have risen above the 
vicissitudes of half acentury. Shall we give it commercial ideas ; pro 
rressive ideas? Istheir prosperity notsomething tous? Have wi 

lit or le cted them too long? Have not their people and ours some yrou 
on which we can meet for a common advancement ? Are not Amer 
can ideas oft government, progress, and developm« nt something that 


concerns both them and us? Must both be forever the victims of igno 


rance and prejudice? I must confess to you, sir, that it is due from us 
to all the world that we should have done more in this direction 


Since we have not, let us do it now Let us do iti 
row-minded spirit If in what I have said I have awakened you to 
what is due the history of this great repub] I shall be more tl 
satisfied. 

I submit the followit 


1825 to L872, inclusive 


noc iptions or nay 


Statement showing the comme ( f the In nn / J 4 
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Statement showing the commerce of the United States, §c.—Continued. 
Years October 1 to June 30 a mewn © 
= a i 
1243 £2 Te2, 401 $1,471, 937 
1°44 . 2 327, 0O2 1, 794, &33 
1845 1, 702, 936 1, 152, 331 
14 1, 836, 621 1,531, 1-0 
147 oe “* 746, 817 692. 422 
1848 1, 581, 247 1, 058, 436 
1-4 16.719 000. XH8 
1 ] ut 2, 012, 827 
1, 04, 779 1, 581, 783 
1,4 84, 929 
167, 9R5 3, S58, R24 
inh 5, 463, 190 , 135, 486 
m2 830 » G22 P04 
Hx ofl $ TOR. 239 
- 7 g O15. 206 
» 477, 4 315, #25 
O74 92, 546 
>, S72 $04, O73 
' Gr 3 915, ROO 
2 O84, K52 209, O07 
H.5 4,520, Sed ’, OF2, 212 
Imtd 7, B84, 301 12, G81, 554 
( 655, 619 19, 454, 400 
LRH 4 243.761 FRR O18 
1e67 3, 920, O74 », 4822, 248 
Int 6, 115, 922 6, 454, 262 
ou 232, OOK 4, S24, 107 
l ) 13, 099, 031 », BIS, BO 
imal J 11, 163 7, 650,613 | 
l 07, 124 aR, ORD 
I lt , = 6, 430, 163 
l 1 133 oO 6. 004. 370 
| 11, 634, ORS 7, ¢0, 783 
12 4 6, 20%, 172 
15, 444, O83 1,509, O41 
13, 645, 648 7, 492, B84 
[ also submit the following, copied from an article ina New Orleans 
paper from my old friend and comrade, General Cyrus Bussy, since 
mayor of New Orleans, and which 1 be accepted as reliable: 
In the last seven years, f September, 1874, we bought of Cl 1 and Japan of 
their products £195, 000. C00 
And sold them 65, 000. 000 
Mexico, purchases fro 95, 000, 000 
Mexico, sales to 30, 000, 000 
Brazil and South America, | es fro , 336, 000, 000 
Brazil and South America les t 78, 000, 000 
Cuba and Porto Rico, pure es irom 575, 000, 000 
(iuuiba and Porto Rico, sales t ‘ 125, 000, 000 


These flenres show that from these countries alone, in seven years, we have pur 
chased $1,201,000,000, and sold of our products only #293.000,000, showing a balance 
of $903,000,000. Their products are no more indispensable to us than our own to 

‘ 1 is tl ( purchase manufactured g sin foreign countries and have 

facilit for recei rthem, and as we do not grant the necessary communica 
t the ur t buy of 

I also append the foll x article from a newspaper published in 

Mi ~Cit h ng the character and prospects of the trade: 
Wk SOURCH F MEXICO AND TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

rade with Mexi snow the all-absorbing topic in the United States ; and our 
paper having attained so \ reulation as well north as south of the Rio Grande 

© propose to make known tothe world some very interesting and potent facts that 

ir directly upon the resou 2of Mexico forimport and export trade. And now 
the opportane moment fe eat commercial Republic of the north to enter 
to close relations of ar d commerce with her younger sister, whose aspira 
tions and institution are ti Fame Now is the time for American manufacturers 

l merchants to ca ‘ cial enterprise into Mexico, and to trade manufact 

od goods for her 1 prov ( In return for American manufactures Mexico 

the prov rof « clime, and this atevery ason of the year 

Locordi t sta foreign commerce of Mexico. imports and 

orts united, exceeds 860,000,000 annually According to the facts, and taking 
; lerat the « I ‘ carried on over the six thousand miles 

Ss ust she has to ‘ t¢ e these figures and say one hun- 

‘ I pure trade may be put at four hundred millions per 

ih 

One vear } other not less than fifteen millions in gold and silver bars and 
< © to Europe through the custom-] ses, and nearly half as much more go as 

All these figures are simply a fraction of what the republic can pri 
duce if worked up to anything like her capacity for the yield of gold and silver 
Here isa and tield for the mining instrnments and apparatus of the North which 
every manufacturer in the I ted States should attend to 

Situated withir x hours of the southern ports of the United States, separated 

Wet i term a narrow lake, Mexico can pply t North at 
cheaper rates will t articles now imported from the We Indies, Brazil 
Centraland$S \ 

* ‘ * 
La 1 Mexicana, Mexico ( December, 1378 
It cannot, rndeed, but 1 considered a repro whto us t 1c ross 


hat 
] 


h inve been 


the frontier betwee republics commerce sh 
80 neglec ted. 

lam aware of the exacting necessities of purely political questions. 

| y} I 

and am not insensible to their just claims upon us, but surely a time 
has come when business so imperative and interests so vast can 
our attention. If we neglect it, posterity will judge us, and 
further neglect we have no adequate apology to ofter. 

I also desire to submit the following correspondence with the Mex- 

- I 


two 


receive 


for the 
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ican minister, which effectually disposes of any objection that migh; 
be made on political grounds and indicates the spirit in whieh y 


will be met: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1879 
HONORABLE Sir: It is my purpose to address the House of Representatives j, 


relation to H. R. B. No. 112, a copy of which I herewith forward, which is to aut 
ize the United States engineers to make a preliminary examination and publicatio 
of the topographical characteristics and business resources of the Mexican yy 
sessions which lie between the Rio Grande and Gulf of Cahfornia, and I especia}} 
desire to have from Minister Zamacona a statement as to whether 
at this time would be welcomed by his people and governiment 
In the several arguments made before our committees upon this bill, it appears 
that during the administrations of General Grant and Mr. Lerdo communications 
passed between the Departments of State of the two Governments respecting this 
and that it was both welcome and invited by the Mexican government. 1; 
is a subject of official record that on several occasions the government cf Mexje, 
has co-operated with the United States engineers in surveying the rail and ca; 
routes across the States of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, commonly known as the “ 7, 
huantepec surveys.’ Again, on the 7th of May Minister Zamscona was 
ollicially inyroduced to President Hayes, and on that oceasion he called specia 
attention to this subject, and said that ‘‘the d: ) ng connected with an inte; 
tional railway is expressed in various ays and with equal earnestness in hot), 
intries and in the remarks made since before the chambers of commere ar 
boards of trade in New York, Boston, Newark, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimor; 
nd othercities, and in several generally published interviews relating to conmerc: 
nd friendship between the two Republics of North America, Minister Zanacona 
as urged with special emphasis that our overland lines of commerce shaald ly 
pushed inte and across Mexico; and it is my desire to state the same inmy rn 
iarks, and, if possible, to be assured that the said survey would not only be wel 
comed at this time by Mexico, but that persons would probably be commissioned 


such a surve 


4 


sire of bei 


by Mexico to join those sent by the United States, to co-operate with themfor t 
purpose stated 
lam, very respectfully 
WM. A. PHILLIPS 
hor DON MANUEL DE ZAMACONA 
WU inf 4 Extraordinary ¢ Minister J ipotentian 
tothe United Stat 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 183 
HONORABLE Sik: On my arrival from New York I received your esteemed fayonf 


the Sthinstant. Hastening to answer it, I beg toinform you that no objection ocecirs 
to me against such a survey, as referred ¢o in your much appreciated communi 
tion, while, tothe contrary, I am led to believe that a study about the topographial 
conditions as well as about the resources of the districts which extend from { 
Rio Grande to the Gulf of Calitornia ought to be of great advantage, and particulal 
so to Mexico 
has never offered thus far for the government whose envoy [ amt 
express to me its views on these premises, but when taking in account the inters 
which the present administration of Mexico has always manifested toward 1 
development of the resources of the country, and considering the favors it has « 
pensed to all projectors of international communications with the United States | 
am inclined to the conviction that the Mexican government will be willing to ee 
tribute to the undertaking of and to the successfully carrying out of a scienti 
exploration of the fore-mentioned districts. As far asmy personal views ar 
corned, they have always been in favor of all and everything that may contribu 
to the establishing of railroads between our two republics, and T believe that t} 
is not only my own opinion, but also that of the great majority of the Mexi: 
people 

lt gives me great pleasure to express these sentiments 
together with my most distinguished consideration 


Occasion 


in reply to you f 


M. DE ZAMACONA 
W 


House 


Hon A. Puiuips, of Kansas, 


of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


Education of the People. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALBERT 8. WILLIE, 


OF KENTUCKY 
In THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 17, 1879, 
On the bill (I. R. No. 4228) making ah annual appropriation for certain purpose 
to the American Printing House for the Blind 


Mr. WILLIS, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th of last Jun 
House bill No. 4228 was passed in this House making an annual appre 
priation for certain purposes tothe American Printing House for tl 
Blind. After its passage the honorable gentleman from Massachusett 
[ Mr. DEAN,] under leave of the House, printed some remarks in opp 
sition to the bill. As the institution which is made the almoner « 
the amount apprepriated is located in the distriet which I have tl 
honor to represent, I desire to that this bill extends gover 
mental aid to a class of our fellow-citizens who most need but bay 
never had it; that it is just, expedient, and necessary, and worthy « 
the almost unanimous vote which it received upon this floor, 


show 


HISTORY OF THE BU 

The first effort at legislation upon this subject was made at th 
last session of the Forty-fourth Congress, but the settlement cf the 
presidential question prevented action. In the first session of the 


preseut Congress the bill was again introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. At the same time the board 
of regents of the American Printing House for the Blind and Amer 
ican University for the Blind presented a memorial praying for the 
same aid asked for by the American Printing House for the Blind, 
and in addition thereto for the establishment of a national university 
for the blind, to be located in the city of Washington. While these 
twoenterprises bear similar names they are entirely distinct in every 
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other respect. The American Printing House for the Blind has had 
a chartered existence—a “local habitation and name ”—for twenty 
years; the other lives only on paper. It is a myth, or at most a mere 
potentiality. The American Printing House for the Blind has been 
unanimously indorsed, while the other enterprise and its originator 
one Dempsey B. Sherrod—have been condemned and repudiated by 
the instructors of the blind throughout the United States. 

Between these two enterprises the committee, without a dissent 
ing vote, promptly decided in favor of the tirst. After the adoption 


| 


| 













e 
and Delaware, for the benefit of the blind in those States, which have been expended 
in the production of several thousand volumes in raised letters, unsnrpassed tr 
mechani execut id institute is fully pr t ul tv pe 
and machinery needed lving all the blind, and 1 y is 
management of a board ws every way worthy of ther ‘ 
no doubt that the endown this institution by Congres t s 
beneficial results to all t lind of the co v. 

3. Resolved, That a con ttee of tive, consisting of the superintendents of the 
Kentucky Institute, of the New York City Institute, of the Pennsylvania Lnstitat 
of the Maryland Institute, and of the Georgia Institute, be appointed to embody 
the above suggestions in a biil to be presented to Congress fe ts adoption, anid t 
perfect and carry out the details necessary to secure its passage 


of the report a petition was presented by several citizens of Massa- | 
chusetts requesting that any appropriation of the kind should be | 


placed under the control of Mr. S. P. Ruggles, of that State, who 
claimed, because of certain inventions which he had made, to pos- 
sess superior skill in carrying out the objects contemplated by the 
bill. At the request of the friends of the bill, who were contident 
that investigation would only add to its strength, the action of the 
committee was set aside in order to give Mr. Ruggles an opportunity 
to alvocate his claims. After a full and patient consideration the 
committee unanimously adhered to their former decision, and the 
bill was placed before the House. On the 16th day of June a motion 
was made to suspend the rules and pass the bill, which motion pre- 
vailed, there being only 19 votes in the negative. As affirmative 
votes upon propositions to withdraw money trom the Treasury are 
seldom if ever made without proper deliberation, I might point to 
this overwhelming vote in its favor as a conclusive answer to the 
charge that the bill was hastily and inconsiderately passed. 

As a matter of fact, however, the friends of the bill, instead of 
stifling investigation, were actively engaged for several weeks in 
calling the attention of members to the day when the motion would 
be made, and in presenting the facts upon which they could intelli- 
gently and advisedly cast their votes. No debate was had, not, as 
intimated by the honorable gentleman, because it was feared, but 
because, under the suspension of the rules, it was not allowable. A 
brief examination of the bill will explain and justify the almost 
unanimous vote which it received in this House. 


NATURE OF THE BIL! 

The bill as passed proposes to set aside $250,000, the principal to be 
invested in Government 4 per cent. bonds, the interest accruing there- 
from to be paid over semi-annually to the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, to be used in the manufacture of books 
ind apparatus for the education of the blind in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is expressly provided in the bill that “no part of the income 
from said bonds shall be expended in the erection or leasing of build- 
ings.” The Secretary of the Treasury is made the trustee of the fund 
and is authorized to withhold it upon satisfactory proof that it is not 
being used “for the benefit of the blind in the public institutions for 
the education of the blind in the United States.” Ample security is 
required for the faithful compliance with the law. Paramount local 
control is carefully guarded against. Distribution of books and appa- 
ratus is provided for upon an equitable basis. The books to be pub- 
lished and the apparatus to be manufactured are to be determined by 
a vote of the superintendents of the different institutions for the edu- 
cation of the blind in the United States. The powers granted under 
the bill are revocable at the will of any future Congress. With such 
provisions it is believed that the fund will be carefully guarded against 
misapplication and sacredly devoted to the educational needs of the 
blind. 

A NATIONAL MEASURE. 

This application for Federal aid is not in behalf of a purely local 
institution. It is not intended to favor some particular method of 
printing, to introduce a particular book or set of books, or in any way 
whatever, directly or indirectly, to advance the pecuniary interests 
of any individual or corporation. It is founded in the broadest 
beneficence, and is prompted by the purest and most unselfish philan- 
thropy. No measure ever appealed to Congress whose objects were 
worthier, or whose advocates were more unselfish in their motives. 
The American Printing House for the Blind was not the inspirer or 
originator of this effort to promote the education of the blind, nor 
will any one connected with its management be benetited by it in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

That institution under the operation of this bill is simply made the 
trustee and distributor, without compensation, of this fund. This is 
a position of honor, but not of profit. Itis a position which has been 
assigned to it by the instructors of the blind throughout the United 
States. At a convention of educators of the blind which met at In- 
dianapolis in August, 1871, it was resolved, “that we do cordially ap- 
prove of the objects of the American Printing House for the Blind, 
and we do hereby commend said institution to the patronage of the 
several institutions for the blind, and the blind themselves, through- 
out the United States.” At the meeting of the same association held 
in Philadelphia in August, 1876, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we, ‘the American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
consisting of the superintendents, trustees, and teachers of State institutions in 
the United States, in convention assembled, do earnestly entreat Congress to take 
such measures as shall secure for the blind maeenred means of education by an 


endowment that shall permanently provide embossed books and apparatus for 
their instraction. 


2. Resolved, ‘That inasmuch as the ‘American Printing House for the Blind,” loca- 
ted at Louisville, Kentucky, is an institution chartered by that State, and hafreceiv 


The committee thus appointed prepared a memorial to C 
and a bill embody ing t 
memorial was signed } 


Ongeress 


ie Wishes of the instructors of the blind Che 


vy all the superintendents and teachers of the 


institutions of the blind inthe lI ted States At the convention of 
instructors of the blind held last August at Columbus, Ohio, sinee 
the passage of the bill, the committee of live superintendents above 
mentioned reported their action, whereupon it was unanimously re 
solved 
First. That the committee of tive appoint pa t to ¢ 

gress the educational needs of the blind be cont Second. Thatitis the duty 
of every superintendent of a State school tor the blind to se« by all honorabk 
means in his power the passage by the Senate of the Unit States of bill to 
promote the education of the blind that has alreac \ ‘ eH of Repre 


sentatives. 


The bill drafted by the committee was submitted before it came 
here to every institution for the blind in the United States [wo out 
of the twenty-nine instit itions desired certain amendments, but when 
the convention met at Columbus in August, L723, these two publi 

withdrew their opposition. One of these, the accomp shed superin 
tendent of the “ Perkins Institute and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind,” wrote a letter in regard to the bill before its passage which bas 
been quoted by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [M1 
DEAN] in his remarks. I read the following letter subsequently 


written to show that Mr. Anagnos now favors the bill without amend 


ments 
Boston, November 27, 1878 
DEAR SI I take the liberty of addressing you in order to say that the explana 
tion given to the American Associatica of the Instruct of the Blind, by the 
trustees of the American Printing House at Louisville, Kentucky, with regard to 
| the reconstruction of their by-laws, has been so satisfactory to all, that we 7 | 
withdrawn our opposition to the passage of the bill in its present form 
I have the honor to remain ou respectt 
M. ANAGNOS 
Hon. ALBERT S. WILI 
H se of Rey ntatives, Washinat dD. ( 
It will thus be seen, Mr. Speaker, that this bill did not emanate 
from any one institution. If is not the result of a personal opinion 


nor is it designed to aid a single locality or State. It is the joint ne- 
tion, and represents the united opinion of the trustees, superintend 
ents, and teachers for al] 


the institutions for the blind in the country 
Such an expression of opinion from men of character, experience, and 


wisdom, who in their respective States have given much thought and 
labor to the edueation of the blind, illustrates the national characte) 
and importance of this legislation As the bill now pending is the 
result of their united counsel and experience and has received their 
repeated and unanimo ndorsement, it should be promptly passed 
and put into practical operation. 

EAM AN PRINTD USE FOI 


A brief history of the American Printing House for the Blind and 
the results which it has accomplished will show that the unanimous 
indorsement which it has thus received is well deserved. The neces 
sity for national aid for printing raised letters for the biind has been 
long since recognized. At the first convention of the American In 
structors of the Blind, held at New York, August 16, 1553, a commit 
tee was appointed to memorialize Congress upon this subject. As 
this appeal to the General Government was not snecessful, a number 


of public-spirited philanthropists, who had tor many years beer 
: 


identified with the education of the blind in Kentucky, determined 
if possible to secure the desired result by the joint action of the 
different States. 

They thought that subsidiary boards could be formed in the vari 
ous States of the Union whose united means would sustain an institu 
tion that would be able to supply embossed books at cost to all the 


indigent blind of the country. With this view the American Print 
ing House for the Blind was chartered and established at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Auxiliary boards were formed in Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Tennessee, and the sum of $230,000 was subscribed in those State 
for this purpose. Owing to the war and other causes only one thon 
sandof this amount, obtained from Mississippi before the war, has ever 


been received by the institution at Lon sville The Kentucky board 
having obtained a contribution of some 82,000 from private persons 
in Kentucky, and having secured in 1@65 an annual appropriation 


from the State of Kentucky of $5 for each blind person in the State 
together with the one thousand received from Mississip 

printing in the yeal 1266. In 1871 New Je rsey appropriated &5.000 
in State bonds, the annual income of which was to be paid to the 
American Printing House for the Blind in Lonisville, Kentucky, and 
in the same year Delaware voted an annual appropriation of $100 for 
the same purpose. In this year also an organization formed in Phila- 
delphia for the same object, recegnizing the superiority of the work 
done in Louisville to their own, united with the American Printing 


Dl, began 


ed for several years annual appropriations from the Statesof Kentucky. New Jersey, | House and turned over to it their entire stock and property. Tt 


Peter 
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States of Missouri, Indiana, and Illineis are now also jointly inter tution was to promote in the greatest possible degree the educatio: 
ested in the institutio of all the blind. The sixth section of the charter provides that— 
1 MPLISHI It shall be the duty of the board of trustees, before commencing the publicat 
. of any book, to request the superintendent of every institution for the educat 
Since its torn it in 1866 the American Printing House for the | of thé blind'in North America to make out and send to the trustees of the ae 
Blind has expended upward of $40,000 in printing books and mak ing-house a list of such books as he may deem most desirable for the use of ¢ 
ing improved and novel apparatus for the instruction of the blind, | blind; and said trustec 8 shall select for publication the book that shall } 
5 : ." ceived the greatest number of superintendents’ votes in its favor This 
Dur ow Lin isl ¢ years Of Its exist hee nearly Uwe ive thousand selecting books for p iblication shall be repeated at least once every year 
books have been distributed In addition to this a large amount of j . j 
alphal eet ibles, improved writing guides, spelling frames, Phis provision has been strictly complied with by supplying ea 
raised and dissected maps, and original educational appliances of superintendent with the books and apparatus which he considered 
Val kinds have been manufactured and sent to all parts of the | best adapted for his school. Following the same plan, and Willing 
1! Nearly every institut for the blind in our own country | to try any experiment that promised to result well for the blind, t 
a era reign countries have bee he recipients of its ben- | institution has used five different kinds of type, and has manufact 
efi The remarkab mprovements that have been made by the | ured three varieties of writing guides. The list of books which jt 
An can Printing House for the Blind the art of printing ‘have has published COMprises ovel forty-eight volumes on different s i 
' t a world-wide reputation. The great obstacle to printing in | jects. hese facts may serve to show that the aim of its found 
raised lette ‘ i broad scale has been the bulkiness, weight, in- | from the first has been to give the institution a national characte 
uMlantab und necessarily idle estment in the stereotype plates. and to accomplish the greatest good for the greatest number. 
Phe inventive genius and unwearying industry of the superintend CATION. 
ent of this in ition, Prot rb. B. Huntoon, has overcome this ob Fortunate in the character of its charter and board of trustees ¢ 
stack His new method of obtaining stereotype plates quickly and | institution is equally fortunate in its location. Oceupying a con 
rapidly direct] ithe back of leavesof books and his other remark- | manding posttion with reference both to its natural advantages ar 
able improvements eartof printing for the blind has won the | geographical position, with a climate whose salubrity and healthfu 
exceptional praise of teachersof the blind in both Europeand America. | ness are almost without a parallel in the world, surrounded by ar 
In one of their late reports the trustees, in referring to this, say: | telligent and public-spirited community ever ready to respond to t! 
ar al 4) i tiieeliaeas — die in the béniness Of urinii demand of practical philanthropy, Louisville was very wisely select 
books for the 1} 1 this method no book, of which a single eopy in good con. | by the friends of the blind as the city where this institution sho 
dition can be fou require to | pagain in type in order to obtainanew | be established. Moreover, twenty-three out of the thirty institut 
edition. It is not ev ee ee eee rae ee eee keeping teal for the blind are located in the South and West. The railroad a 
— ede entices ee race ta pat i meng aD oreo | water connections ot Louisville with those sections are direct 
a large edition of a1 ect eman d therefore do not have to | numerous, and from no other point could the books and apparatus 
Cal of pap dy ! nding | so quickly and so cheaply distributed. The prompt co-operation of 
Upon these plates, which a t} bra the cost about ten | Other States in this enterprise is doubtless due in part to a knoy 
cel ti ad page {ol What upot r i! stereotype plates would cost edge of these facts. 
from one to five dellar Chese great improvements, which have re- ct ene b OF THE BIND 
duced the price of printing ind tangible apparatus 25, 50, and even The average numberof the blind, obtained from compilation ot { 








7o per cent re supplemented iLsteam-press, the only one in the 
world used for 3 purpose, by which nine hundred sheets are printed | 
each | Nor is the character of th ork inferior to the quantity. | 
At the orla exposition at Vir tthe bool printed by this estab- 
lishment wer arded the meda yw omer It received similar | 
recognition vii exposition at Philadelphia and more recently 
at Pas Phius reco ‘ and appreciated at home and abroad, hay 
ing a chartered « stence Of over twenty years, Tully equipped with | 
superior printing-presses, the most approved type and apparatus, 


Steam-enyine, stereotypy foundery, and bindery, furnished with com- 
modious rooms and all other necessary means and appliances for sup- 
plying the educational wants of the blind, the American Printing 
Hlouse fully commends itself to the contidence and support of the 


friends of the blind in all parts ot the United States, and as the sur- 


est means yet devised for giving the light of literature to this untor 
tunate class, deserves the repeated indorsement which it has received | 
at their hands 
IEE 

If f rrher tact vere needed to sure such action. they could be | 
found in the terms of the charter and in the high charactor of the 
men who are intrusted with the interests of this institution. Its 
first president was Hon. James Guthrie, former Secretary of the 
Treasury and Senator of the United States. His earnest devotion to 
its interests and his tender regara 1o1 the blind continued until the 


time of his lamented death. When compelled by failing health to 


resign his seat in the Senate of the United States and to relinquish 
all other public trusts, he cheerfully continued his connection with 
this institution; and the last meeting of the trustees during his life 
was, at his invitation, held in his sick-room. 


From its origin to the present time the 


stitution has been composed of the most responsibl 


nt, Hon. W. 1 
of the Kentucky system of common schools ; 
Barrett, the president of the Citizens’ National 
Its other trustees are Dr. Theo. 5. Bell, 
le: rhiny ; 
suffering humanity; Captain Z. M. Sherley, the fidus Ac? of Dr, 
| uid equally well and widely known as foremost in every practi- 
cal scheme of business and philantropy in Louisville for fifty years; 
Mr. William Kendrick, a most successful business man, whose name 
in that community is a synonym for purity, integrity, and benevo- 
lence; Colonel Walter N. Haldeman, the well-known proprietor ot 
the Courier-Journal; and John P. Morton, the of the oldest 
book publishing and printing house in Louisville. No better men 
could be found in the country to supervise such a trust. The ma- 
jority of them h been identified with the education of the blind 
for over a quarter of a century. They are men of wide experience 
and marked ability, whose only aim in this connection has been to 
do good to an afflicted class in the way that experience has shown to 
be most effective. To this end, freely and without compensation, 
they are ready hereafter as heretofore to consecrate their time and 
their talents. The charter which they obtained affords additional 


trustees of t] 


and respected 
Bullock, is the fathe 
its treasurer is John G 
Bank of 

and extensive 


board of MK 


men oi Kentucky. Its presice 


K Louisville. 


whose varied 


ates 


>.1) 
rmervdi, 


he ad 


ive 


‘ 
Pt 


evidence of the fact that their only motive in establishing this insti- | 


bands. 


in- | 


is only equaled by his unselfish devotion to the cause of | 
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figures given in the census of various countries, is one in one t} 
sand of the population. If we add to this 40 per cent. for defe: 





} 


returns, and bear in mind that not one-half of the pupils in the inst 


} 


| tutions for the blind are totally blind, but have eyesight so defect 


as to prevent their getting an education in schools for the seeing, 


can approximately reckon the number of persons properly to be call 


blind in the United States at one hundred and twelve thousand. 


| 


aid that is asked for these is that the means of education in the shap 


of embossed books and tangible apparatus may be placed in tl 


is clear for several reasons. 


REASONS FOR GOVERNMENTAL AII 


t 
t 


The work of manufacturing these embosse d books is one from ww! 
it is impossible to realize any profit. Fo1 it 
been and can never be carried on by private persons. 
books are necessarily large and costly and the demand is sn 
Where books for the seeing are published in editions counting 
thousands, books for the blind are published in editions counted 


this reason 


scores, 
elsewhere for the blind has been secured by the contribution of 
benevolent. lemand for such work. 
never has been norcanthereever be competition. 
past demonstrates that private enterprise cannot be 
undertake this work. 


There is no commercial ¢ 


relied upo 


Every book that has ever been printed in this country 


That such aid should be granted by the General Governme 


has ney 


l he emboss 


Pheexperience of t 


The remarkable labors of Dr. Samuel G. How 
of Massachusetts, for this purpose forty yearsago placed the America 


schools for the blind in advance of all others in the world; but ev 


his indomitable energy and great personal intiuence could not creat 
a permanent public interest suflicient to secure the continuous pul 
The Boston Press, which he esta! 
lished, became intermittent in its operation and finally almost cease 
was renewed in the States 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina, but, though attempte: 


lication ot books for the blind. 


The work was so important that it 


in the most modest way, the same results followed as in Bost 


Funds could not be raised to carry ow the work continuously ; th 
few text-books became worn out and obsolete, and as the progressiv« 
education of this unfortunate class depends upon the art of printing 
| the schools for the blind in this country, but for the work accow 
plished by the American Printing-House, would have lost the prestig' 
This bill proposes that t 
For ea 


| and pre-eminence which they had gained. 
whole country shall share in the advantages of this work. 


| State to establish a printing department in connection with the scho 


for the blind would not only prevent the necessary uniformity of ty} 
and execution, but would be exceedingly impracticable and expen 


sive. 
EXPENSIVENESS. 


Notwithstanding the great reduction in price which the impro. 


| printing-presses of Dr. Hlowe and other philanthropists brought abou! 
The 
Bible printed by these new methods is now furnished to the blind by 
It is con 
tained in eight large volumes, each larger than Webster’s Unabridge: 
Dictionary, and the entire Bible is sold for $20, which is simply the 


the manufacture of books in raised print is still very costly. 


the American Bible Society at the mere cost of binding. 


cost of the binding. When it is remembered that the Bible for 


} 
tn 
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seeing can be purchased for forty-five cents, an idea can be formed | millions of dollars, from whose benetits the blind have been entire] 


of the relative expense of the books for the blind. A copy of Mil- | excluded: that the educationa eeds are embossed books and tar 
ton’s Paradise Lost in common print can be obtained for one or two | gible apparatus, which cannot be supplied by private enterprise or 
dollars ; in raised print it will cost a blind person eight or ten dollars. | separate State action, because they are costly and not much in demand 
A single play of Shakspeare in raised print costs at least $2. The Ihave called attention to the American Printing House for the 


seeing can procure the same play for fifty cents. Moreover, books for | Blind as the only chartered institution in the United Stat 
. 


the blind very soon wear out. The constant pressure of the fingers | has endeavored to meet thes eds of the blind, and which, becaus 











of the blind, delicate as their educated touch is, rapidly wears out | of its success and high character, has been indorsed by all th 
their books, even when embossed on the best paper. structors of the blind in the « trv as the proper instrument throu 

A late writer alluded with touching sympathy to the fact that the | which the Government ought to ext the aid asked for this b 
type used by the blind ina school he had visited had been worn down | Sir, such a cause appeals no less to the npathy than to the justice 
smooth from dail vy service, and authentic instances can be given where | and wisdom of our legislators. W ate the terrible cal 
blind persons have blistered their tingers that the increased delicacy | ity of blindness? Who does not reca ithet lamentatic 
of touch might enable them to read their worn books. Books must | the blind bard over the evils mposed this sad misfortune 
therefore be renewed so freq juently that only in the most wealthy i 3 t 
schools is the supply equal to the demand. The great expense of this Seasons retu ' 
kind of printing, while illustrating the necessity for vovernmental Da ; 
Lid, falls with peculiar hardship upon the blind, since as a elass they ee oe 
are generally poor. Bi ad. and « , 

Ss f 
SIMILAR AID EXTENDI I Cu . 

rhe legislation which this bill proposes is not only demanded by oa om niversal 
the educational needs of the blind, but is authorized by many former ind tain a i 
precedents. When the first school for the deat and dumb was founded : ; ; ; . 
at Hartford, in 1817, Congress made haste to encourage the young 1n this condition of midmight darkness which Know rn, 
and doubtful enterprise by a generous donation of public lands; and condition te whi by the vietssitudes of life every person is exposes 
by other grants of public lands the Kentucky School for the Deaf | More than one hundred thousand of our fellow-citizens are at preset 
and Dumb at Danville, the Columbia School for the Deaf and Dumb, | eoshrouded. What cla .% e fairly entith Lto the active n 
and the National College for Deat Mutes, the two latter located in | pathy and generous consideration of their f OW = Te ure 
this city, have been also endowed. Over forty-eight thousand acres | Ndeed,asa great | Chropist OF Che past has a roa, 9 A ’ 
of land and one and a half million of dollars have been thus appro- | 0" the generosity of mankind by infinite love, and it is a 
priated. ; thev are ever dishonored.’ But not lone as Ly ype il tos rerat 
- These grants were made to a class who, though afflicted, are yet | but in the spirit of justice, in the name of that principle of 
able to a limited extent to profit by the general educational gifts of | education that un erlies the whole fabric of « repub 
the United States. In addition to these specific schemes Congress tions and whit ; , antes the ve as tour g1 ae ss andl the 
as is well known, has recognized the national importance and neces- | OUP Safety, co Lu bul as In harmony with the prineiple a © 
sity of education by appropriating in round numbers 95,000,000 acres | 1ZeG by the letter of our Constitution and sanetioned 
of land and $48,000,000 for that purpose. While every other class in | #2¢ “ebb aout ‘ F Governme , — , 
the community have reaped the benetits of this wise and generous | Which these memorialists desire, 
appropriation, the blind, because of the peculiar nature of their atilic Press - one ate d uP a 
tion, have been entirely shut out from its benefactions. This bi give to their darke! Minds Chr eans of hight tol ; 
proposes to equalize their condition with the rest of their fellow-citi and you do that which will ever be pointed to as & wol 

ens. The sum which it annually appropriates for that purpose is | Onur nent to American philanthropy a dd oe SOU SOE -“ . 
but a pittance when compared with the munificent donations which progress of the century itself. “Th naced, vi eT 
have been granted to all the rest. ‘The instructors of the blin bei ful propnecy OF sacred 

roughout the United States, recalling these facts, come to this Cor I 
gress and ask that such an unjust discrimination shall no longer con 

nue. They plead not for sentimental pity; they ask for the means , , 


f light, for the books and apparatus essential to their education 
that the Government shall secure to them as a certainty that whicl 
hitherto they have received as a precarious charity. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, should not the petiti on of these thirty inst 


: : ‘he €o Lisson © he 4 wlic Li - TPraflie 
tutes for the blind be heard and heeded. Those whom they repre The omen rom Om tile Vleoholi beqtian fraflic. 


| ps 
|. 
| 
| 


sent are daily called upon as citizens of our common country to dis : 

har imro 4 = ; ‘ ’ . ATID V y > {| 
charge important duties and meet solemn responsibilities Wi SP DK [| ( | LION. i] KN RY \\ . BL \ i IR. 
should they alone be refused an education adequate to their positio 

as members of society and government. Will it be contended tha ! 

they are incapable of receiving such education?) Can any one with 


We Wore) ? PEPPESENT 
the history of the past before him argue such a proposition? Of al IN THe wu —* ATIVI 


| 

' 

} 

the detective classes the blind give the largest and most hopeful re | 
| 

i 





turns for the efforts made in their behalf, demonstrating the fact ; 

that physical obstacles disappear before the well-directed ettorts ot s | f 

a cultivated mind. The paths of usefulness open to the blind are 

either few nor unimportant. A recently prepared table of statistics, r. BLAI Mr. Spe I rare ‘ f 

issued under the direction of the American Association of Educators | creat econ eque. to t] Amerie neopl I of ' 

of the Blind, shows that hundreds of graduates from the State insti more important, and this hi ei passed t ‘ 

tutions for the blind have been self-supporting and have acquired | present Co l rT ur brie 

competence in thirty different vocations. Eight ef the public insti- passed that bod tv re us Conere I fe { { et 

tutions for the blind in the country are now under the successful | of probably forty thousand of our countrymen untrywome! 

management of blind men. Indeed there is scarcely any branch of | now before us, which represent the dé e of ] re t n 

science in which blind persons have not been celebrated proficients. | for the appointment of a commissior the subject of the alcoholic 

Chemistry, mathematics, acoustics, hydraulics, and hydrostaties | liquor traflic, should not be disregarded by this Horse 

have all received valuable contributions from this source. A man I am iformed by nember of the ¢ tte ( the Judicia 

blind from infaney, Nicholas Saunderson, succeeded to the chair ot that such thes é t ‘ ‘ eterred 

Sir Isaac Newton, explaining the phenomena and expounding the | to the commit ( LO 1 on its part « 

doctrines of light with astonishing success. Onc of the most eminent ng the present se With this 1 «attention has beer 

members of the | Snglish Parliament, Henry Fawcett, has been blind | directed to the subje ( e conte ind fore I shall ende 

from boyhood. Two of the noblest poems that adorn our literature | at some favorabl ! efore the ¢ ition of this Congre 

give further and illustrious proof of the triumphs which this cl: 8s of cure action by a od ul e committee from furthe: 

our fellow-citizens have achieved notwithstanding the paint . dis | cons deration of t] ibject and end tl rules and 

advantages under which they have labored, and justify the nt bill. 

which they claim to a proportioned interest it the edneational work | There is ni t tever before the people of tl cour 

of the country. upon which inforn 0 d data of the highest authentic ~ 

CONCLUSIOD | seuaks venctired fon the public good that of intemperance | i 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, availing myself of ne data and arguments | of alcoholic bev: f v] \ format tis the pu f 

which the friends of the blind throughout the Union have furnished, | bill to obtain; l feel that Ishonld be dere ttoal 

Ihave presented the claims of this. measure upon the General Gov- | which must be performed, and wl I should have fe ré 

ernment, not merely as a work of charity, but one of duty and public | and pleasure in see wsumed by another, I have sought to present 

policy. I have e ndeavored to show that congressional aid has been | some consideratio! yearing upon the ibject to the House at 


extended heretofore for specific and general purposes to the extent of | time, because hereafter discussion may be rendered impracticable | 





ae 
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the pressure of business during the few days which remain of this | to taxation, and its general economic and scientific 
he ] g 


Congress 

Some question the constitutional power of Congress to provide for 
the appointment of such a commission, I shall very briefly disenss 
that branch of the subject. 

Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution provides that “ the Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties imposts and ex- 
may the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
ire of the United St ites.” 

Phe power to tax the people for these endsisthe strongest grant of the 
power to | rislate for their attainment The term “ general welfare ” 


iensive as can well be conceived. It is equivalent to the 





iS coTnpre ] 

ublic good True, that would not be legislation for the general 
velfare which concerned in a strict sense only the ye ople of a single 

ite and had no bearing or relation to the welfare of the inhabitants 
of any other State; but it is almost impossible to conceive of any one 

it interest of a considerable portion of the yx ople of one State o1 
vortion of the country which does not extend generally through the 

ntry, and the condition of which is not largely dependent upon its 
elations to other interests widely diffused and the admitted subjects 
ft legislative regulatio: This power to promote the general welfare 
has been liberally constrned, as such a power most certainly should 
he construed whenever it exists at all. Under its authority most 
important legislation has taken place from the foundation of the 
Government to the present time, and constant investigation in all di- 
rections to ascertain the best and necessary methods of its further 
application is continually going on. Whatever atiects the mental, 
moral, and physical condition of the people involves the general wel- 
are 

The great interest of agriculture, for instance, has been promoted 
under this power by the institution of a separate department which 
expends hundreds of thousands of dollars in experiment and the diffu- 
sion of valuable information among the people. Congress appropri- 
ates the proceeds of the public lands for the establishment of agri- 
cultural colleges throughout the country. 

The prosecution of scientific investigation and the encouragement 
of learning are of the very highest importance to the general welfare, 
and the Smithsonian Institution shines like the very sun of science mid- 
vay between the national halls of legislation and the Treasury, sup- 
ported from the latter with the annually renewed authority of the 
former. The American explorer has penetrated, under the national 
ensign, at national expense, wherever this old globe had left a geo- 
graphical secret or could be filehed of an additional fact which by 
cogitation and experiment could give the least promise, directly o1 
indirectly, of capacity to conserve any of the general interests of the 
American people. 

What is more exclusively a personal matter than the state of one’s 
health? But when specific disease spreads over large areas and de- 
stroys widespread populations the national power to legislate for the 
yeneral welfare is invoked, and no voice questions, no intellect doubts, 
no heart hesitates, but fifty or five hundred thousand dollars, or, if 
need be, millions tlow from the national coffers in the form of reme- 
dial benefactions all over the infected regions, and when the destroyer 
is subdued congressional commissions upon the grandest scale are or- 
ganized to gather up and utilize the fruits of experience for the ben- 
fit of wenerations unborn. 

Upon what grounds but the promotion of the genera! welfare has 
Congress the power to establish protective tariffs? Yet they have 
been the most important feature of all our economic legislation, and 
in my belief they have immensely increased the wealth, prosperity, 
population, and power of the American people. It is hardly worth the 


while to waste time with instances. The exercise of this broad power | 


is constant and always within the wise discretion of Congress. Every 
case as it arises must undoubtedly be judged upon its own merits. 


| 


| 


; ) aspects in connection with 4 
public health and general welfare of the people ; 
Sec. 2. That the said commissioners, not all of whom shall be advocates of or 
hibitory legislation or of total abstinence in relation to alcoholic liquors J 
serve without salary; that the necessary expenses incidental to said investi rat 
not exceeding $10,000, shall be paid ont of any money in the Treasury not othe 
wise appropriated, upon vouchers to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasy; 
and for this purpose the sum of $10.00) is hereby appropriated. It shall be the f Ss 
ther duty of said commissioners to report the result of their investigation, and +), 
expenses attending the same, to the President, to be transmitted by him to 


This, sir, is, then, a proposition that five men of capacity and ho; 
esty shall devote two years’ time gratuitously to a profound and 


important inquiry into a matter which it is alleged vitally concer 


| the general welfare of the people of the United States. Their sep, 


ices cannot be considered worth less than those of the average (Co, 
gressman for the same length of time, which would aggregate $50.) 


| for twoyears, while the Government in behalf of more than forty-fiy, 


millions of people, represented here by thonsands upon thousands 


| petitioners whose prayers excite no more attention than the wanderins 
| winds, and I sometimes fear they never will until they concentrat: 


tornadoes and hurricanes, is only asked to pay not exceeding S100) 
to be expended in clerk hire, stationery, witness fees, and other in, 
dentals, and to appropriate to the national use the results of the inves 
tigation. It will be observed that in every census we have gather 
some information pertinent to this inquiry. Whatever bears upo 
the general condition of the people, their prosperity, and welfare ha. 
always been embraced in this great decennial investigation. For j; 
stance, although education has usually been considered the concern of 
the States rather than of the nation, yet the most minute inquiries 
have been instituted in relation to it, and we have even established 
a great bureau to promote the cause which is the chief hope of th 
future of the nation. 

So of interstate commerce, which is under the control of natior 
legislation because the general welfare makes it necessary. If th, 
manufacture, sale, transportation, andconsumption of alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage do not constitute an interstate interest and source ; 
interstate commerce, and as now existing a great national evil als 
which the States are powerless fully to regulate and properly cor 
trol, then I am ata loss to conceiveof one. And we have according] 
in the prosecution of every census set the precedent of making & 
eral appropriations to get facts bearing upon these and other subjects 
of national importance, not alone embracing population and indus 
tries, but all leading public evils throughout the land. Upon the san 
principle, and because the greater includes the less, a specific appr 
priation for the prosecution of a more extended and specific inqu 
must be according to law. 

It would seem to be too late to raise the question of constitutio: 
power in a Congress which is itself proceeding te make provision t 
taking another general census; and if the power to inquire at all « 
ists there can be no limit of the extent of its exercise but the disc1 


| tion of Congress guided by the requirements of the general welfar 


It is, therefore, to this discretion that I address my argument 
appeal. 
Is THE INVESTIGATION NECESSARY 

By the common consent of civilized mankind the intemperate us 
of alcohol in various forms as a beverage is admitted to be the great 
est evil on earth. There is no doubt about it. War is a blessing | 
any nation in comparison with it. It is in itself both pestilence an 
famine. It destroys the physical, mental,and moral structure of the 


| dividual, and in proportion toits prevalence it wrecks society. Und 


The Senate bill 452, “to provide for a commission on the subject of | 


the alcoholic liquor traffic,” having passed that body, both in the last 
and present Congresses, is now pending here, and must be enacted o1 


defeated by us. It is a very modest bill, judged by its vast impor- | 


tance. It simply asks for the appointment of an impartial commis 
sion of tive persons, to be selected solely with reference to their fit- 
ness and capacity for an honest, impartial, and thorough investigation, 
who shall hold their office until their duties are accomplished, but not 
exceeding two years. It shall be their duty to investigate the alco- 
holie liquor trafiic, primarily in its relations to revenue and taxation, 
and its general economic and scientific aspects in connection with the 
public health and general welfare of the people 

[hese commissioners are not all to be advocates of prohibitory legis- 
lation nor all of total abstinence in relation to aleoholic liquors. 
Some of them must be opposed to such legislation and some of them 
in favor of thesale of aleohol as a beverage. They are to serve with- 
out salary, and all expenses to the United States are not to exceed 
$10,000, The result of the investigation is to be reported to the Presi- 


dent and by him transmitted to Congress. That is all there is of it; 
but as it is so brief it may be more satisfactory if I quote the bill: 

\ bill to provide for ission on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic 

Be it enacted, de, That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with 


eiected solely with reference to personal fitress and capacity for an honest, im- 
tial, and therough investigation, and who shall hold office until their duties 

ill be accomplished, but not to exceed two years. It shall be their duty to inves 
tigate the aleoholic liquor traftic, primarily in its relations to revenue and also as 


par 


its influence a nation falls, like a star from heaven, with ever aug 
menting velocity, until it plunges into the burning Jake where the 
worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched. 

I say that these propositions are facts; but it is not necessary i 
this discussion to prove them. 

The bill proposes to inquire; it does not assume the existence of a 
evil or propose a remedy for one; and the only question before th: 
House is this: Has enough been alleged against the traffic in alcoho 
from respectable sources, or has enough been brought to our knowl. 
edge in any manner, to put the nation uponinguiry? Is there ground 
for legislative inquiry upon the subject? Shall we find out the truth 
of these tremendous assertions when we can do so by contributing 
one-sixth part of the expense? Reliable and complete informatio! 


} would be worth millions to this country, and would illuminate th: 
| halls of legislation with a torch from on high. 


VOICE. OF THR MEDICAL PROFESSION 

Whiy, sir, ic is alleged that aleohol is a mortal poison and always 
injurious except when used medicinally to counteract disease—unde! 
just the same circumstances that prussic acid and strychnine would 
be useful; that its inevitable effect is te disorganize and finally to de 
stroy the digestive powers of the human frame, to develop all man 
ner of diseases and directly to kill the body of man, and that it does 
kill sixty thousand people in the United States every year. It not 
only murders sixty thousand Americans annually itself, but it is the 
cause of that murder which is perpetrated by all other forms 0! 


| malignant agency. It undermines the whole physical structure ant 


. 2 { 
and consent of the Senate, a commission of five persons, who shall be | 
f 


lets in death at every pore. 
Dr. Lees says, in his “Condensed Argument :” 


In the great fever which raged in 1739—the era of the gin mania—the drinkers 
were the first and greatest victims 
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Dr. Short observes : think, held up te the viet f this balef ‘ © the is eI 

i tail upon their descend 

Che like was the fate of all tipplers, dram-drinkers, and punch-merchants ie — 
Searcely any others died of this disease Che Massie husetts Board of State Charities of 1366, appointed by 





The Asiatic cholera, too, singles out the drinker with fatal precis Governor Andrew, who was not a believer in prohibitory legislation 
on when it leaves the sober generally unscathed. In the city of | Upon this subject—three of the | being »hysicians—speaking of 
Albany, when only one in twenty-five hundred of teetotalers were | “One prolific cause of the vitiation of the human stock,” says 
seized by it, one in sixty of the general population perished. Pha ise ist ol into the syste 

A German authority, the Volksfreund for August, 1854, states that 45 (Be basis of spirits, w ‘ ' tted that a 

it of nine hundred persons who died at Rotterdam the preceding | 4 ¢,+ ee yatta ee ra Snes < 





i ‘ to 4 ‘ 
year from cholera, only three were abstainers. In Neweastle, Eng- | st ants. These craving c ‘ 
ud. the cholera struck down one drinker in fifty-six, but only one ; Which passes the comprehens col 
f six hundred and twenty-five abstainers from alcoholic beverages. \rhere is no high ; , ‘ on this subije 
fhroughout England the cholera broke out afresh after festival ocea than Dr. Will wd P = 2 , 


ions, When the people had consumed more strong drink than usual. 5 toe } , at 
In 1853, Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, wrote thus to the Bostor avial tnaaeiivean oxricolocy. | om. te Oe aad ~ og 
























“ 5 r . oO ‘ eet fi 
Medical and Surgical Journal: with arseni rros { \ when it 
i ike yellow fever came down like a sterm upon this devoted cit with eleven whe o ; _ _ 7 ne 5 : ‘ ; ms : te _ 
dred and twenty-seven dram-shops in one of the four parts into whi wie. : wee ; ‘ ao 8 
en divided. Itis not the citizen proper, but the foreigners, w e 
ns about the climate and count: who are the chief supporters of these haunt And again he says 
ntemperance. About sive thousand of them died 4 , 
or sober man, so far as I can get at the fa te saree Oo : 
It is said that the terrible scourge which laid waste some portions © ce ud t 4 
f our country the last year has illustrated the same ap trut Dr. James Ed ry distinguished |} 
lables prepared by Dr. Edward Jarvis, from the record of inves I admi t 
vations of Mr. Neison, actuary of the Medical, Invalid and General | sanity wel W ho o 
Life Insurance Company of London, are as fo] ne ' a 
General population includes both temperate and intemperate 
‘ latter term ‘* only such as were decidedly addicted to drinking habit Col. J. G. Dude ent for his services to 
ind not merely occasional drinkers and tree-livers.” lished a valuable p yhlet reviewing this subject and carefully | 
Among beer drinkers, 4.597 per cent. annually died; among spirit | lating the opinions of the leading medical writers of the last tifty . 
drinkers, 5.995 per cent. annually died; among mixed drinkers, 6.104 | seventy-five years, su as Ortila, Christisson, Dr. Tayl Pe 
per cent. annually died; while of the general population less than | Professor Binz, Dr. Sallemand, Perrin, Dr. Willard Parker, Profess« 
24 per cent. died yearly. Edmund A. Parkes, Professor Duroy, Dumorel, Magnus, Dungliso 
rs Assuming thot ten persons ot the general population die between Dr. James Edmu . Powell, Professor S. N. Davis, Dern i 
the following periods of life, the death of the intemperate during Wetherbee, Burns, Dickinson, Carpenter, and others, aM of who 
the same period is as follows: Between 15 and 20 years, Le intempei agree in deciding tl leohol is an acrid poisor 
ite to 10 general population ; between 20 and 30 years, 51 to 10; be Phe celebrated Dr. Carpenter, the highest English auth ‘ 
ween 30 and 40 years, to 10: between 40 and 50 vear fl to 10° j in physiology ndorses a certiticate signed b more 1 ‘ 
hetween 50 and 60 years, 29 to 10. thousand of the phys ins of England, ine ding the court p S 
: If one hundred thousand intemperate persons be compared with | cians and metropolita irgeons, who may fairly be said to represent 
: ne hundred thousand of the general population, we have the to the voice of the medical faculty of the British Empire, one paragrap) 
owlng result ot which is tl 
' 
I : il Inte (ie 
g g as f 
Iw eite ] re ¢ é ‘ e attit of the medieal 
protessi YI t t al re ectfully sabi t itil rtt 
enty vears 2] g 
irty vears.......... 64.114 77 Serious attent the Aimerican Congress was imperative 
Phirty-five years....... 50, 74 ¢ lenged to any subject matter of legislation in time of peace, it is here 
rf Forty years “ee aide ee S967 0M indi now to tl sul ! I ( prat testimon wd solemn warn 
Fifty years a aca a ‘ 1, 938 tt ing contained in t] { wing certificate from so many of the most 
Sixty years ..... ; : : ; 11, 5 ‘ 5 ; ; 
Seventy vears - ( eminent pl ! I patrioth tizens of our metropolitan ¢Civy 
Eighty years....... ; =( 13.109 | and vieinit¢ Phere oO question ft t they here repres¢ t he 
lil lical p it ( t! 
{ temperate person’s chance of living is at 20, 44.2 year f inten 
perate, 15.6 years; at 30, 36.5 years—if intemperate, 13. ra 11) Y 
23.8 years—if intemperate, 11.6 years; at 50, 21.25 years ntem © are 80 I of the medical profession, at 
TT a a to Tr t 4 t! e of warnin to the me 
’ perate, 10.8 years ; at GO, 14.285 yvears—if intemperate, “0 years ‘ ‘ 4 omer . $ . 
\ Dr. Richardson, one of the most eminent living English pliysician \ i 
Ip ays: el nt 
e . eat ‘ ‘ 
ifs ¢ t ( i 
. foo lrink s ‘ I A 7 
Leven hese | I ‘ 
} eis { oO + , 
, f out 
i r I g of the large and increasing adulteratic f alcohol . vi 1 
he 1 absinthe, he says: tional ri t 
' of 1 t 
WW! dr ort essere ota ‘ to I ) [ ( 
ind * ™ which has beer t 
| acu upon the nervou I l \ urd Par M ) 
1 i neident to this agent. tha I acres 1) Dec: } A ¢ ) 
ing maintaining th: might bv legal provisions to be forbidden asa ( wn 
101 consumption in all « communities, * . 0 my on their } es A \ 
th : ‘ 
té it li nor 1 sold Amerie 1 ( I ! 1 M , 
. ( j Ag { { 
mit the many inscrutable designs of nature 1 ej oI f I I i 
a) physical vice, like physical feature and physical virtue, descead 1 line It \lfred C. Post, M 
der L say, a solemn reflection for every man and every woma that whatever we oe p ' 
ul to ourselves so as to modify our own physical conformation and mental type for E. D.H 
d g lor for evilis transmitted to generations that have \ to b Not one of the Medical ¢ 
7 transmitted wrongs, physical or mental, is more certainly passed ou to those yet Erasmus |). H 
in orn than the wrongs which are inflicted by alcohol. Elisha Hart M | \ . 
Oe Dr. Day, the superintendent of the Washington Home, of Boston, Deinon “A aaocia 
= has without doubt treated more cases of disease produced by alcohol I rth Eliot. M Vork Co M 
t it i 
t! 


lan any other physician living. Dr. Storer, the distinguished pro- Stephen ] rs, M.D 
fessor of obstetrics and diseases of women in Berkshire Medical Col- Andrew H. St ' , ” 
lege, in alluding to an address of Dr. Day, remarks: 


i Verran M \ D 
Reference has been made by the doctor to the dire effects so often seen by E. T. Richards M 
medical men in the persons of the children of those addicted to habits of intoxica William H. Hall, M 
kers tion—epilepsy, idiocy, and insanity—congenital or subsequently developing ther Walter R. Gillette. M ad ' 
selves with or without any apparent exciting cause He has n ! I Medical ¢ f 
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W. M. Chamberlin, M. D., physician to Charity Hospital and Demilt Dispen. 
sary 

W. Hanford White, M. ID)., No. 1 West Thirty-fourth street. 

M. W. Palmer, M. ID 

A.S. Ball, M. D 

E. G. Bartlett, M.D 

I. L. Cetlinski, M. D., New Haven (Connecticut) Homeopathic Dispe 

Albert Wright, M. D., Brooklyn 

W.M.I Fiske, M. D Brooklyn 

Sarah E. Biasell, M. D., No. 104 East Seventeenth street 

C. H. Bronson, M. D., Brooklyn 

Samuel Talmaye, Brooklyn 

William D. McDonald, M,. D., New York Homaopathic Medical College 

J. F. Talmage, M. D., Brooklyn 

\. J. Palmer, M. D., Brooklyn 

Samuel Willets, president Women’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary 

Henry C. Houghton, M. D., professor of physiology, New York Medical Coll; 
for Women, visiting physician Five Points House of Industry, &c. 

1. L. Brown, M. D., No. 51 West Thirty-sixth street . 

George L. Bennet, M. D., Brooklyn 


naary. 


It will reward any thoughtful person to examine the elevated ay- 
thority of these names. 

Let us turn now from those facts, which rest specifically upon the 
testimony of the great profession on which we rely in all matters con 
cerning the public health as well as that of individuals whose word 
decides questions of life and property before the courts and juries of 
the country, to 

THER SOURCES ¢ INFORMATION 

In the Forty-fourth Congress I had the honor to introduce and ad 
vocate a concurrent resolution for the amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States touching the production and traftic in alcoholi 
liquors. The same proposition is pending in the present Congress, 
and will I trust continue to be in all subsequent Congresses until it 
becomes a part of the supreme law of the land. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for availing myself on this occasion of 
a summary of facts found in a speech delivered by me in this Cham 
ber on the 27th day of December, 1-76, in support of that resolutior 
and I respectfully refer any who may feel interested in the merits of 
the resolution as a remedy for the evils of the trattic in alcohol to th 


speech itself as found in the ReEcorRD of that Congress. 


s AND STATISTICS FROM THE CENSUS AND OLIHER SOURCES, MOSTLY OFFI 


I now desire to present in the best manner I can a statement of facts be 
xicating liquors on the we 
tries. and productive powers of the nation; also upon its ignorance, pau 





ect of t! 


e manufacture and use of into 











3m, and crime. I have endeavored to authenticate every statement by caref 
D Che information is drawn from the census retur from records of 
Departments of Government reports of Stats vutho es larations from pro 





nt statisticians and responsible gentlemen in different parts of the cou 





Much of it is to be found, with a great deal more of similar matter, in avery val 


ble book published the present year I author is William Hargreaves, M. D 
of Philadelphia. Noone who has not fought with figures, like old Paul with t 
beasts at Ephesus, knows how it taxes the utmost powers of man to classify, « 
dense, and present intelligibly to the mind the mathematical or statistical demo 
stration of these tremendous social and economic facts. The truths they t 


involve the fate of modern civilization 
In 1-70 the tax collected by the Internal Revenue department was upon 72,425,35 


















gallons of proof spirits and 6,051,520 barrels of fermented liquors. Commis er 
Delano estimates the consumption of distilled spirits in 1869 at 80,000,000 gallons 
By the census returns June 1, 1560, there were produced in the United States 
412,521 g sof domestic rits—and of course this was consumed, with la 
upou rted besides—but there are very large items which es« ape the oft | 
merati These have been carefully estimated as follows 

Gral 8 
Domestic liquors evading tax and imported smuggled, at least....... 5, 000, 00 
Domestic wint ; , ais ; ae 10, O00, | 
Domestic wines made on farms : on eae see “ oa 3, ONL 
Domestic wines made and used in private families ..................- 1, 000, O0¢ 
Dilutions of liquors paying tax by dealers nee ~s---- 7,500, 000 

26, O02, 330 


ulded to the total produced in 1560 would be 107,004,911; add 
ich was collected tax in 1870 would be 99,017,683. 

It is well known that the great mass of alcoholic liquor is consumed as a be 
age, and it will fall below the fact to place the amount paid for it at retail by t) 








Amie in drinker at 75,000,000 gallons yearly But take the very modest estin 
of Dr. Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, who makes the tollowing estimat 
of the sales of liquors in the fiscal year ending June 1, 1871 
ilome 60, 000, 000 gallons at $6, at retail .. $360, 000, 
ted spirits 2, 500, 000 gallons at $10, at retail............ 25, 000, 000 
Imported wine 10, 700, 000 gallons at 85, at retail............ 53, 500, 000 


Ale, beer, and porter 6, 500, 000 barrels at #20 a barrel at retail . 130, 600, 000 














Nat wines, brandies, cordials, (estimated)............. i, 500, 000 
Total i 600 " 
1 Bad balou ¢ } : _ 
lam s i that much below the real amount, but it is enough 
lr} t of ll our manufactures for that year: more t 
{ pre ictions, betterments, and stock, as shown by the cens 
Hargreaves estimates the retail liquor bill of 1871 at $680,036,042. In Is 





n by the internal-revenue returns, there was a total of domestic and foreig 
nto the hands of the American people of 337 gallons, tl 
hich at the estimated prices of Dr. Young is 87:3: Che tota 
tax from 1260 to 137%—thirteen vears—was 2,762,926,066 gallons 
720,161,805. During several of these years the Gover! 
ly swindled out of the tax, so that no mortal knows how far t 
th lio bevond these startling aggregates 

timates the costot liquors in 1267 at the same as in 1871—3600,000, 000— 
und exelaims It would pay for 100,000,000 barrels of flour, averaging two and o1 
half barrels to every man, woman, and child in the country 

ich facts might well transform the mathematician into an exclamation point 






sumer 








rhe title is, ‘Our Wasted Resources Another most valuable source of au 

thentic information which cannot be too highly commended is a work by Hon 

Robert C. Pitman, LL. D., a distinguished jurist of Massachusetts, entitled 
Alcohol and the State 
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Dr. Hargreaves, who goes into all the minutio of the de monafratiot 





























































































>in 8 eccas ( a t not aft 1 } \ 5 va i 
ever, only with bureau returns, declares that the annual consumption of distilled | phans are] such in innually by liquor-drinkers ifrom two-t is 
spirits in the 1 nited States is not less than 100,000,000 gallons annually, and this to four-tifths of the inmates of ‘ ises are sent there by drink 
makes a very small allowance for ‘crooked whiskey.” Take now Dr. Young’s 
moderate estimate of 600,000,000 annually, and relying upon the official records of M 
the country, and in sixteen years we have destroyed in drink $9,600,000,000 ; mor rhe statistics ‘ yund In t po f the I A 
than four times the amount of the national debt, and once and a half times the | States ( ssioner « ition arre 541. 1 find this statemer Che 
whole cost of the war of the rebellion to all sections of the country, while the loss | fourth fact is. that f ‘ ‘ als « ct their ex see of 
of life, health, spiritual force, and moral power to the people was beyond compar- | crime wit! temper Of t 14.315 inmate f the Massachusetts prisoma, 

son greater. The lowest estimate I have seen of the annu loss of life rectly | 12,396 are ported t 1 S4 pe t N ty three per 
om the use of intoxicating lig 10or 18 60,000, or 960,000 during the period above cent. of those cor fined in Des I ‘ } ‘ f t are ined f - ea 
ntioned ; more than three times the whole loss of the North by battle and dis- | con ed with 1 i New Ha . e pris xtv e out of nit 
ise in the war, as shown by the ofticial re ns one admit themselves t ive be t ‘ Reports from every State, « 
[he assessed value of all the real estate in the 1 ted States is 39,914, 720,22 f ind munic il prisor ( t t : 1 t) etha per cer 
rsonal, $4,264,205,907. In twenty-five years we drink ourselves out of the valu 1 in the habits of ma - ward nof the Rhode 
of our country, personal property and all Islan ate prison ites r cent, of ‘ 4 nkers. These re 
lhe census shows that in 1870 the State of New York spent for ] 1 Md OM t se wl ha * “ 1 ‘ t me every 
we than two-fifths of the value of products of agriculture, and neg 1e-sevent irres ‘ 8 
the value of all the manufactures, and nearly two-thirds of the wag: 1 for bot The rey f the s | aD ) 
criculture and manufactures, the liquor bill being little less than twik s l | ‘ ¢ = Ww 
of her railroads. The liquor bill ot Pennsylvania in 1270 was $ | nowl nte ‘ 
3, $42,825,000; Ohio, $55,845,000: Massachusetts, $25,195,000; Ne H Mr. Will. M ‘ mis 
25,300,000; Maine, where the prohibitory law is better enforced | report iVs " 
else, $4,215,000, although Maine has twice the population of New t | An ence of t } ‘ fae 
Dr. Hargreaves says that there was expended for intoxicating « | that there have be f ata 
’ eee . S005, FI9, WY } iast ‘ alon t l i 
Dey ctinbsnn seus senses se edakwedsbud shane a nebeasseneas 619, 425, 111 t ‘ “> 
271 6-0, O36. { 2 | arrests il ir city W ent Of 
272 735, 726, 048 | 18,305 persons cor ‘ t vere 
— | the consequence of ‘ 
Potal 729,186,709 | Judge All 
Annual average ane aceon ‘ 622, 296, 677 | to the influence of 1 | t a nt i 
And he says the averave is larger since 1272, exceeding 2700,000,00( | + fein wW ! 
Each family by the census averages 5.09 persons, and we spend for liquor at the 
ite of $81.74 yearly for each rhe loss to the nation in perverted labor ver | 
vreat In 1x72 there were 76 licensed wholesale liquor establishments and 161,144 | is the f t l 
persous licensed to sell at retail It is said that there areas many more unlicensed | tl lement ina hte Chris 
etal liq st Ops All these places of trafiic must en ples at least half a million | wrtalize ‘ 
f n e were then 3,132 distilleries, which would employ certainly tive men | portment and alnag ‘ f patriotic hospitalit f d 
oad say 9, 060 The brewers’ congress in 1874 said that there were employed in } pride to her countryme I i ‘ i i i i 
their business 11,698. There would be miscellaneously employed about breweries | of \ \ ff ‘ i 
ind distilleries 10,000; in selling, say, 500,000. In all, say, 550,000 able-bodied men, | pile these tics of da to! ra t \ a“ 
ho, so far as distilled ] quors are cone erned at least, constitute a standing rm | al ¢ I @ te ‘ il i t cl 
istantly destroying the American people. They create more havoc than a eX ded t whe x ‘ ! 
pposing nation which should maintain a hostile force of half a million armed men trem the gardens of ( the millions w indered t that world 
ntly making war against upon our own soil Lhe temple of this Janus is } of tl ist and | é t ition « { t est wa ule ft 
Iways open. Why should we thus persevere in self-destruction ut I t ort 
There are 600,000 habitual drunkards in the United States If th lose half | that ] ( } ‘ t |} bu , 
eir time it would be @ loss of $150,000,000 to the nation in prod 6 power and | tl i 
wages and wealth to both the nation and themselves every year | I t i 
Dr. Hargreaves has constructed the following table I 
The vearly loss of time and industry 45,624 men employed n liquor | , *t ” ~ i . 
making and selling $272, 812, 000 | SbOPS, « : 
Loss of time and industry of 600,000 drunkards 150. 000, 006 Ine HOtN sides ¢ 
38 of time of 1,404,323 male tipplers 146, 849, 592 | Chester. { : ; 
! | vi ase 0 f eas O844 
Total 69, 661,592 | : ; 
vn: re ‘ ‘ 
And he adds that investigation will show this large aggregate is far below the | o¢ q . a7 1 : I 
t loss sd s } cannot ! I ‘ { 
By this same process 40,000,000 bushels of rain is annua destre d, | are « Dia \ | ' 
equal to 600,060,000 four-pound loaves; about ei loaves fe ich fa the uppa i , 1 nen 
eountry S athad 
Dr. Hitchcock, president of Michigan State board of health, estimates thea il | If we ul ‘ 1 
as of productive life by reason of premature deaths produced by alcohol at 1 000 | ¢ Tig 
is, and that there are constantly sick or disabled from its use 0,006 ] p e 
his countr | ; 
‘ ‘ 
(ssuming the annual producing power of an able-bodied person 
to be 8500 value, and this annual loss of life would otherwise be i ( ! 
producing, the national loss is the immense sum of 361 Of rm ‘ 
{dd to this the losses by the misdirected industry of thos j; among t Pp I ‘ 
raged in the manufacture and sale; loss of one-half the time } 3 | I t 
of the 600,000 drunkards and of the tipplers, as their number is |} done t tat 
estimated by b*r, Hargreaves ye, BOL, ok OO Ones tl ! 
; | attention to the 1 ( 
And we have ; : 1, 181, 371 0 ‘ 
Lhe grain, &¢ destroyer ( i} 4) (M 
1, 217 l ’ 
Dr. Hitchcock estimates the number of insane, made so annua | s ‘ , 
it 9,334, or loss in effective life of 98,259 years, at $500 per yea 19. 1 + ( 
Number of idiots from same cause, an annual loss of 319,%- 
eal 150. 954. 000 00 Ney 
thoes 
1, 426, 4 OUR I nt 
Deduct receipts of internal-revenue tax, (vea it Contra ‘ 
\ 2 ) ° ' 
Receipts from about 500,000 State licenses, at ) and ' “ 
3100 0. 000. 000 00 t . 
! 2 : © fir . 
(\nnual less to the nation of production 1, 315, 2 4) 47 l ‘ 
Annual value of all labor in the United States, as p us of 12 ! t 
1x70 pile atk te dale e Sareea 1, 2 m4, OK t 
- 6.2 O00 7 
Losses from alcohol in excess of wages of labor yvearl, 1, 245,093 47 l re are 4 
his calculation includes nothing for interest upon canital ested, f ear f ; 
sick, insane, idiotic—it allows alcohol credit tor revenue paid on all whichis | ©Mfaged i ) 
used for legitimate purposes. In England the capital invested i yuc i s Ol a 
2025, 000.000 or £117,000,000. It was proved by the liquor deal " the co 
nittee of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1-67 that the « li t bu ‘ a F 
ness in Boston was at least $100,000,000, and in the wholk té Ot be : 
dan $1,000,000,000, or ten times the amonnt invested in n. J aunt i ary 
of imported liquors is about $80,000,000. It may be that the OVE loss 
yearly to the nation is too high Perbaps $500 is more than the averag I t 
snes of an able-bodied man, and there may be other errors of cor ce ™ 3, 
But any gentleman is at liberty to divide and subdivide the dreadt wegregate a . 
often and as long as he pleases, and then 1 would ask him what eas as he Professors { . ' 
0 give why the nation should lose anything from these causes Pupils a ude ps 1. 490 
: ; regular attendaz 5 Tipple , r2, 604 
PAUVPERIsSM, Coat for educati , . ‘ D e 
[cannot detain the House with full statistics fron { 











More wine ! ] to destroy as there 1s to save pos 
terit by these twe t d agai © says 
fhough within the last twenty years our teachers have increased from 25 to 30 
per cent. and pupi tten< y school more than 50 per cent., yet crime has in 
creased more than ¢ recent 


It is also said that the experience of the armies and navies of Eng- 
land and America is replete with evidence tending to demonstrate 
that the use of alcoho! otherwise than medicinally is one of the chief 
sources Ol 
} 


ralship, feeble and faulty movements, weakness, 
emoralls npelency and inetticienc yamong othe ersandmen, 
both in camp and field. This surely is a legitimate subject-matter for 
inquiry even at very large national expense, because when we appro- 
priate so many millions yearly to promote the national power for the 
fense it is most pertinent for us to know whether allega- 
tions can be substantiated, which, if true, require immediate and 
vislation for the national safety in time of war, 


and progress in peace 


bad ue 


ation, ncol 


common ce 


as well as 
1s prospe rit\ 





| OT 80 THALY 


| dicted to crime than the people of Maine 


| 


Recognizing the tremendous signiticance of these facts, I desire to 
press them upon the attention of this House and of this country 
d of this world—tor rest assured, sir, that the inhabitants of no ] 
wrare indifferent to them—by citations from a recent and most 
le public address delivered in New York City by Judge Noah Davis, 
ose pre-eminence as a jurist and as a man must compel reflection 


d should lead to most searching official investigation and inquiry 


nation through those who are charged with the responsibility 
he discovery and destruction of whatever is prejudicial to the 











Domi ot Ca 




















ada above cited, Judge Davis continues: 
4 
1 imitation of t ta of the other countr 
i nou lerour beloved republican institutions, the same urt 
fix exist \la i tt great keeper of Plymouth Rock and of the virt- 
i t) landed there | e same tale rhe report of her State board of chari 
for 1-09 I » tion of crime traceab! © this great vice must bi 
‘ nas lie t« m™ ’ than i itt her inspectors of State 
I i the portion ( oe 4 me, we have the testi 
ot « ! al t sintt report We are fully satis 
ay the that int ication 18 the one reat le ¢ cause that renders the 
‘ hee « necessary 
Of seventeen cases of murder. examine separately by Dr. Harris, correspond 
of the prison association, tourteen were instigated by intoxicating 
l eof wit es mig tretch out to the crack of doom rhe case 
‘ ‘ ttle stro el It is established beyond argument by oftlicial sta 
1 vt experience of courts, by the observation of enlightened philanthro 
| reva ‘ f intemperance in every country is the standard by 
( eas ed W hatevel nor wom an do that checks 
em nee dir es crime, lessens vice and isery, and pr otes virtue and 
ippine W hat ery nor woman does dot! spreads intemperance increases 
crime, promote ‘ i misery, and lessens virtue and happines The State has 
no soul to I corporation of New York will never stand at the great judg 
ment bar Lhe of who goes in to-day and out to-morrow will carry his own 
mul of vice and meed of virtne; but neither State nor municipality will ever rise 
>the simple of all dut the prevention of crime and misery at the fountain 
I ! t ‘ t jual effort to realize t ne ty of 
relat of int per crime is also plainly manifest where drunken 
‘ pressed by partial or complete prohibition. The cases of towns and vil 
re, by the arrangements of their founders, no liquors or intoxicating 
ha er bee lle dte be sold, furnish strong evidence. Vineland, with 
i 1.000 peor without a grog p, and with a police force of one constable, who 
rof the poor, (with a salary for bot s of $75,) reports in some 
\ me, and a poo ule swelling to tl regate of 34 a ar. Gree- 
‘ i her tow f 3 ] nd It uses and 


» Liquor-shop 





eral welfare Phi irned judge first cites certain declarations of 
high judicial authorities of England, followed by statistics from dif- 
ferent parts of the British Empire, as follows 
i ‘ t! ! “t 1 rime s the testimony of all 
of lar pel M ! ) lred years ago Sir Matthew Hale 
ef { bey ind, to ol l rite nd judge we are greatly in 
‘ d for our wn « law, speaking on this subject, said rhe places of 
ature LT have | 1 kingd e give ne an opportunity to ob 
ve the original ca I tof the enor ties that have been committed for the 
of nearly twenty years, and by due obse ition [T have found that if the mm 
nd manslaughters-: the burglaries ad robb the riots and tumults, the 
eri ‘ I rape and other cnormities that ha happened in that 
er ivics into tive parts, four of them have been the issue ind product of 
‘ kit ( i nand ale-house drinkit Leaping over two hundred 
rs of Enegli history and jurisprudence, I call one other eminent judge of great 
! totest Lord Chief Baron Kelly, perhaps the oldest judge now on the 
j ben ilettertot Archdeacon of Canterbury [wo-thirds of 
rie ‘ h « ef ie ts of law of this country are occasioned 
I t ; 
{ ‘ licit ‘ t } 0 | duties have brought 
' inverters o Speaking of intemperance, the chaplain 
of the Preston house of correction said Nine-tenths of the English crime re 
ring to dealt v la fro he English sin which the law scarcely 
ourages And late pector of Englist 80 \ [ am within th 
th when I state that in four cases out of n an offense has been com 
ed, intoxicating drink has been one of tl Phe reason for this is not 
t ) il h In 3 Kile , conn ‘ ol e of commons of the Domin 
of Canada, reporting in 1875, state that out of 28.2-0 commitments to the 
of the Provine of Ontario and Quebec) during the three previous years 
6 were committed cither for drunkenness or for crimes perpetrated under the 
ence yt 
Beto ‘ ) ~ Tat M ew had enrolled more than 250,000 
i pledge i 1 nen are nothing Things are 
I M cretar an address on the condition 
I ive t f cases « attempts at murder, offenses 
t1 ’ i ued a wilt ind maiming there were 
a l l ( 1> l 173 | 
Between I ind 1e4 mption of spirits in Lreland had fallen off 5,000,000 
illo the pu | whi juor retailed had lessened by 237 in the 
city of Dublin al the persons impr ed in the Bridewell (the principal city 
prisor had fallen ir nol ear trom 136 to 23 nd more than 100 cells in the 
j dew eing « ty t Smithtield P on was actually closed 
Referring to the report of the committee of the house of commons 
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needs no police torce, and in two years and a half 37 only was called out of it 
poor fund. Bavaria, Ilinois, a t vn of the same population, with absolute > 
hibition, was without a drunkard, without a pauper, and without a crime. A tus i 
town in Western New York was founded some years ago by a gentleman, = 
made it a condition in all his title-deeds that if liquers were sold the land should 
revert to him. The condition became the subject of litigation in our courts and 
was held to be valid and enforcible by ejectinent. That village has none of ‘the 
incidents of intemperance, and the same thing is true of numerous other plac ; 
whose founders have established prohibition. 

It may be said that these are not fair examples, because the inhabitants w: 
all teetotalers or temperance men. 
certainly show the value of the 


prohibition exists by absolute law 
t 


They are less conclusive, perhaps, but they 
ibsence of temptation. How is it, then, wher 

I will not take Maine, the hackneyed ther 
contradictions, further than to state that in 1870 her convictions 
crime under prohibition were only 431, or one 


} 
(exXclusi 


in every 1,689; while in our State 
ve of this city,) under license, the convictions were 5,473 or one in ev er 
620 souls. Can it be that the rural population of New York is so much mors 


ad 


But take Connecticut, facetiously called “ the land of steady habits Under thy 


prohibition law of 1554 crime is shown to have diminished 75 per cent. On the res. 
toration of license, in 1573, crime increased 50 per cent.in a single year; and in two 
years in Hartford, according to official returns presented by the Rey. Mi 


Walker: 
In New London the prison was empt 


erime increased in that city 400 per cent. bp 
the jailer out of business for a while after prohibition went into effect 


and 


EXAMPLES FROM NEW YORK 


But we have had a striking example in our own city. 
law of 1866 was absolutely prohibitory on Sundays 
been no material difference 
days of the week 


’ The me tropolitan ey 
Prior to that law ther 
in the number of arrests made on that day and on othe; 
Taking Tuesdays for comparison, there were from January 
1867, to October 1, 1868, of Tuesday arrests, 11,034; of Sunday arrests, 5,263; sh 
ing a difference of 5,771. A larger difference probably prevails under our pre 
law, and the older citizens talk of the quit tand good order that now exist on Su 
days as in striking contrast to the condition of things when liquors were freely so] 
on the Sabbath 

On the day of our annual elections a statute draws around each polling-place a 
cirele of absolute prohibition, within which no intoxicating drinks may be sold o 
given. Contrasted with former days, who fails to recognize the change from ey 
citement, disorder, and crime to almost universal quietude and peace? And whx 





| does not see that the measure of peace depends upon the vigilance with which the 


police enforce the statute’ During the spasmodic effort of the police authorities 
of this city about one year ago to enforce the excise law, one of the police commis 
sioners told me that in his opinion arrests for crime (other than for breaches of the 
excise laws) had fallen off between 30 and 40 per cent. Yet there was no general 
and complete enforcement of the law. This fact speaks volumes for what might be 


| accomplished in New York 


But [am not here toargue for prohibition. My sole purpose is to establish that 
intemperance is an evil factor in crime by showing that whatever limits or sny 
presses the one diminishes the other in a ratio almost mathematically certair 
Whether judging from the declared judicial experience of others, or from my own 
or from carefully collected statistics running through may series of years, | 
believe it entirely safe to say that one-half of all the crime of this country and of 
Great Britain is caused by the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors; and that 
of the crimes involving personal violence certainly three-fourths are chargeable to 
the same cause. The practical question is: What can be done about it 

If intemperance were a new evil coming in upon us for the first time like a px 
tilence from some foreign shore, laden with its awful burden of disease, of pauper 
ism and crime, with what horror would the nation contemplate its monsti 
approach. What severity of laws, what stringency of quarantine, what activitic 
of resistance, would be suddenly aroused. But, alas! it is no new evil. It 
rounds us like an atmosphere, as it has our fathers through countless generations 
It perverts judgments, it poisons habits, it sways passions, it taints churches an 
tears consciences. It seizes the enginery of our legislation, and by it creates a 
moral phenomenon of perpetual motion which nature denies to physics; tor it 
licenses and empowers itself to beget in endless rounds the wrongs, vices, 
crimes which society is organized to prevent; and, worst of all for our countr 
it encoils parties like the serpents of Laocoon, and crushes in its folds the spi 
of patriotism and virtue 





Yes, the practical question is, “ What are you going to do about 
it?” Sir, the tirst duty of the American Congress is to officially au- 
thenticate or deny these assertions. That is the purpose of this bill. 
Here, then, we find it alleged that the alcoholic liquor traffic is on 
of the most important branches of business carried on in this coun- 
try: that one billion of capital is invested in it; that upward of 
half a million or more than one-twentieth of our laboring-men ar 
constantly employed by it; that at the present time $700,000,000 are 
paid by our people yearly for strong drink, an amount greatly in ex- 
cess of the expenditure for bread, and seven times that for education ; 
that it kills sixty thousand individual souls and bodies annually, viti- 
ates the sources of life, and degrades and destroys the physical, men- 
tal, and moral organization of the people. We are concentrating 
our mightiest efforts upon the propagation and culture of the upas 
and disseminating its poison, carefully adulterated, combined, and dis- 


| guised with all available forms of cheaper and quicker death, through 
| everv breath which the nation draws, and commingling this taint 


| 


from the pit of despair with the vital forces of American life. In the 
broad protection which, under the power to regulate foreign and in- 
terstate commerce, our Constitution and laws throw over this met 
chandise of destruction, it goes everywhere as freely as the foods 
which grow in our soil or the productions of the loom. Recognizing 
its accursed mission as the enemy of prosperity and civilization, we 
tax it heavily and convert it into a source of revenue, and thus we 
partake in the guilt. We pay a bounty to the man who kilis wild 
beasts as a public benefactor, but here we reverse the process and 
license the wild beast of alcohol to prey upon our people indiscrim 
nately, from the highest to the lowest, and among all classes and 
conditions, provided he pays to us in advance a meager proportion 
of the profits to be extorted from the victims of a business which 
now lies secure under the bomb-proofs of the Constitution. Thus the 
Government thrives on the ruin of those whom it was created to 
protect. 

We are charged with the preservation of the public health; but we 
permit and draw our own salaries and mileage to-day from the profits 


of a curse for the existence of which we are responsible—a curse 
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which is the parent of all diseases; which counts more victims yearly | line of railroad and telegraph from Marshall, in the St 


than fell for freedom in the revolutionary war: which creates more | along the thirty md ! f lati \ n 
than &0 per cent. of the pauperism, insanity, and crime, probably | the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and Southern ¢ for 














one-half the taxation, and the great mass of the misery throughout | to the Pacitic Ocea 
the country. | The State of Texas granted about twenty-two 1 ns f 
Weare by our omission, nay, by our active participation im fram- | valuable pub ( is alot the route, and the ted States ‘ 
¢ or upholding laws which recognize and encourage this traflic, en- | eighteen millions of acres of less valuable lands lying weste1 { 
gaged in the destruction of the industries, the resources, and the lives | Rio Grande Power was ‘ »< solidate with or to absorb es 
of our own people. We are annihilating the sources ef legitimate } tain corporate franchises previk sly existing, and by such cons i 
revenue and nourishing poverty and death by legislation. We are | tion the Texas Pac vecame the successor to the Sonthern Paciti 
verily guilty before God. The rum bill would pay the national debt Railroad Company of Texas, the Memphis, El Paso and Pacitie Ra 
n three years. We share fifty millions of the profits and permit six | road Company, at he Southern Transcontinental Railroad Compa 
hundred and fifty millions to be invested in this great sinking fund | These were corpor + @XIS r by virtue of laws of the Stat 
of ruin which our partners in the liquor traflic, no worse than we l of Texas, and f1 the Valuable land grants and franchises were 
manage for themselves. | obtained by this corporation, the name of which was by the amend 
Now all this and vastly more than I can state is alleged against the ; atory act oi May 2, 1872, changed to the Texas and Pacitie Railroad 
traftic in aleohol. These things are charged upon the authority of | Company. The entire length of their line from Marshall to the Pa 
the medical profession, whose vocation is the good of the human | cific Ocean Is titteen hundred and seventy-four t ‘ ite 
race; of the clergy, who come from the bedside of despair to denounce | ot the Texas and Pacitie anthorities, whil s ‘ ines 
from every pulpit in the land this equivalent of all sin: of the re- | to be one hundred miles furthet 
corded results of scientific inquiry conducted by honor and philan ( 
thropy, by the authority of great States and suffering municipalities. The seventeen t of the charter of exas 
And some things we ourselves do know, for we have seen them with | Railroad Company, by Congress, approved Mat IST] ? 
our own eyes, and for many years we have watched this vile monster, | pyar 4 P aa 
worse than of the Nile, as he has crept with infernal activity from | tion of its road Sa = 
the still to the Capitol of the nation itself, crushing in his horrid jaws | a point at or near M lexas, as hereinbefore d ‘ 
the forms of genius beloved in this very Hall. | same as t Ave at least tity cons © miles of railroad f ; 
Such things are alleged and this last we know. Shall we investigate? | .°), — Re ee a ee ere . 
Shall we grant the prayer of millions and permit competent men | ¢& n Dp tion of the v f avatnenie L point « f 
gratuitously to serve their country on this commission ? We have just | the State of Texas to t sy of San D in the State of ( 
appropriated $50,000 to be expended in the endeavor to ascertain the | * thin ten years ® passage Of this act; and 
causes and the remedies, if remedies there be, for the dreadful scourge | | OU2'SS) MAY AVORE such Measures as may a waiare ss 
which devastated the beautiful but plague-smitten South. If need 41 en kone Tot ak abil So i ae Be ee 
be I would cheerfully vote a million. But here is a perpetual plague | ()DOP2ET ACe Was Procnred: OY ENG CORPORA TON, APPPOVEE AEAY Sy Se, 
incessantly destroying through the heat of summer and the frost of | ™ Roney SoU ea Seana Seely pene menes Men 
winter, year after year, lo, now for these two centuries in this cou - net the sad Texas Pacific Raliway Comper 
try; an evil which no single State and no combination of States ean | 6). ae oe rage ge 9 lenin ean Hah ges a eat thats eee 
control, because it draws its vitality from the nation itself. This | any en ation as afores weaterly 1 point near Mar 
evil will thrive and the nation will suffer until its laws, its Constitu- | 542 Diego, in the State of California, on the lit thor the origina 
tion, and its customs are changed. [bse _satecar ys peat mrenediammrecr Sepalye Bier py Garstaheie seh Disp espemeteral thes tcetietalacharhdiale- recip? lt saps ge 
Let us, then, make the necessary inquiry that the truth may be | of this act. and so continue t Se ae eee ee 
known, and if the traffic in aleohol has been calumniated let us pro- | milk t tha } ! to secure the completion of the whol t 
claim its vindication from the steps of the Capitol. If the charges | #fores point on the eastert indary of the State of Texas tot ‘ 
shall be proved let us spread the information among the people, just ee oe  Drovi SF ee ee aan ete ee ae 
as we gather up the statistics of the census upon this and other snb- | struction ot edt Maken Mine eek toate eee ae ; 
jects for the general welfare and as a basis for appropriate legislation | of this act, and construct not less than ten m ref 
by Congress if any shall be thought possible and expedient, and for | ¥¢@7, 2nd after the second year not less than foenty 
the guidance of the States if it shall be held to be a subject-matter nous | va Se arene a ee ee ee 
within their exclusive control. We eannot avoid responsibility. We fail - i f ( pho a 
must say yes or no, and no more important vote has been « ast by any | and proper t nd \ ful t al ee 
of us. If we pass this bill it will reflect lasting honor upon the Forty- | P@™Y te commence: PIOSeChsS THC SURI aCe ams oon any eee Poa 
fifth Congress and embalm its memory in the affections of the Amer- | 4) pep on ee ee a beridt ee 
ican people. nthe part of the ¢ S ; 
If aleohol should be found guilty by a national commission of in The minority ef the House committee t report say 
quiry, the nation will find a way to preserve itself, either by the enact , Be a chi aitl ap ane ; 
ment of appropriate laws, which will be demanded by an enlightened | py construct eee he ean Seater accae dia atten ah wtmuk aetital 
public sentiment under existing powers of State or national legisla- | inclose aparall n Northeastern Texas, hav t base of 183 s extending 
tion, or, by a peaceful amendment thereof, the written constitutions | fom Marshall to Fort Worth, now the western ter of the road, whict 
of this country, both of the nation and the States, will be enlarged so | 1“ Parte! The tru che re nner 0c the , oa" zs 
as to prohibit forever the legal existence of a traffic which, by ‘its in aA ; ‘ , ain naman coats : ‘ 
fernal aggregation of shames and crimes, has made the institution } upon th \ Phet rema f t | e betw Fort 
ot African slavery more than respectable. The accusations of se | Worth and San Dic nce of 1,498 miles upo mv ee 
tional animosity should be forever hushed while the whole Americar | This stateme ipon the assumptio £4 ent distance 
people gaze on their dead—dead babes, dead statesmen, widows and | from Marshall to San Diego is 1,674 mile 
orphans worse than dead, institutions and the very sources of indi | 
vidual and national life dying, all slain by the laws of the land. The 1 so the Te Pac 5 e toi 
The accusers of alcohol are religion and law and medicine and | qyee yy beer : es the os atl ‘ ‘ » the Fort 
philanthropy. By the united voice of their acknowledged representi- t] i a ead eee beer ak ceptyeae aha 4 . oad but 
tives uttering themselves perpetually they proclaim the tremendous | fajjed i; a salad , 
indictment through every avenue of communication and in every | 1 hie cond ‘ ies 1a nat abat ed. however.and ttached se 
tone, from the moan of orphanage to the maledictions of outraged | eral aati $ ted 1 a : ages ‘ a. sm ‘ne t 2 re 4 eat ie : to 
human nature and the indignant thunders of High Heaven itself. | Gains S dele Sinead 5 Vi "mae cre oa ae ea teach Pamaanbten 
Again, and finally, I ask in fear tempered with hope, will the enth of Geedactod trank and ha by housand sixty-six 
American Congress—no, for the Senate has three times passed this | miles. a subsidy by wav of ‘aan nite rest unter the sum of $117 ' 
bill will this House of Representatives refu el naurre 150.4 OU was s slicites tron th | wrt rt (‘oy re S. levy vy the { il 
} amount of the then estimated cost of tructs and equipment of 
= | the hole 
| In the various hearing fore tin mittee of the He © it Was 
Penal een tt-é $ + + ‘ mnt / ot bni the road withont 
Texas and Paeifie Railroad. i eee < arsed ingpeesir a, 5, gi es ie ras fen See 
DUDA ‘ - : o . 2 | sitions which that « a has tted ft »>the Fort fourth or the 
SPEECH OF HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, | Forts-ftth Congress htsthe company proposed to raise any part 0 
the necessary capita contributions of steck or the mea of th 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE corporation or of individua The entire cost of construction and 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, | equipment woul raised upon the credit of the United States 
without risk of per il Joss to any one engaged in the enterprise 
Saturday, January 18, 1579. By the original act of Mar 3, 1272, the Southern Pacilic Railroad 
On the bill providing for a subsidy to the Texas and Pacific Rail SF ne 458 SAEROE ROS So. OPN Ees OO Tne Aen 


: | the Cx lorado River so as to form a junctior vith the Texas and Pa 
. Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Texas Pacific Railroad Company was | cific at Fort Yuma on the s uuithwest corner of Arizona, thus com- 
incorporated by act of March 3, 1271, with authority to construct a! pleting railroad communication with our Pacific possess 
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Phi company ha oOmplied th the conditions Of construction 
imposed by its charter, and has not only crossed the Colorado at Fort 
Yama, the point of contemptate nion, but being under the necessity 


Oo] finding easter ‘ ‘ ) mimediately, orde! to avoid the de- 
struction of the I ‘ ‘ bpitial, thout SGU,Q00 000, invested already 
oor the fait reposed the entorcement ot the col ditions specified 
i he chartel! oe Texas and Pacttic as to the rate ol construction, 
the South Ia procured a charter trom the Territory of Arizona, 
de { is alres contracted for the completion of two 
dre es on the thirt econd parallel toward the Rio Grande by 
el ext M i i ‘ rh now bei pro ecuted with en 
e fifty moles being ) no run orde 
' HEARN oA 
erious Opposit i to the proposed ibsidy in the Forty- 
( rye the Texa md VPacilic entered into an agreeme nit 
Southern Pacitic hich, bei then practically at Fort 
) ' ] not atlord to wait for the construction of the entire 
Pexa ind Pacific, even if the subsidy could finally be 
f ’ I ot cl ibsidy, if granted, was to be 
d between the two corporations, according to the number of 
each, and the | i ind Pacilic was to build, own, 
vwrate from Fort Worth to a point one hundred miles west of 
kK] Paso. on the Rio Grands ind the Southern Pacific was to build, 
ind operate the whol hetween that point and San Diego 
ind other ports on the Pacific coast norther \ bill was prepared 
| hese provisions and referred to the committee of the Llouse, a 
majority of whom, through Mr. LAMAR, the chairman, reported in 
or thereof; but the joint efforts of both corporations were insufti- 
ent to procure the subsidy from the Forty-fourth ¢ OnLTeSS. 
lw not stop to explain the Protean forms in which the proposi 
ov for subsidy has been clothed by its friends in the various bills 
hl © hes troduced into the Forty-tlitth Congress. At least 
e different bills have been submitted to the committee of the House, 
me of them asking more anc some less, according to the hunger and 
prudence ol the applic mit but the reduced and final proposition 
hich is submitted as the least possible that the corporation can get 
i t] this: that the Government shall guarantee the interest 
per cent,, in gold, to be paid semi-annually, upon $38,750,000 of 
bonds of the company, which are to be made payable in tifty years, 
cured by mortgage of the road and land vrants, the interest being | 
. preferred clain T} ymmount of bonds will le required t construct 
the road from Fort Worth to San Diego. No member of the company 
proposes to invest anything in the enterprise personally, but simply 
>] in debt on the eredit of the Government to the full cost of the 
road and indle the money to the best advantage ol whom experi 
ence ould demonstrate, 
Swech the proposition pra ed down and purihed until 16 seems as 
hite and weet and innocent as Marvy’s little lamb 
\\ ne for the present ill other considerations lx ring upon the 
necessity of the construction of trailroad along the thirty-second par- 
Wel andof the public advantages to be derived therefrom, and assum- 
t| the road to be built by some party and at cost to somebody, 
estion arises by whom does the public good require that the 
ona ould le onstructed and controlled Whatever n ight under 
some circumstances b ul inswer to this question, I shall assume 
that the road should be built, owned, and operated by a corporation, 
and not by the Governmentitself. If, then, the Government ought not 


to own the property which it 


be justified in assuming tor 


s proposed to create, in what way can 
private party a liability to pay for 
man its credit to that amount Obviously it 
e benefit of the owners of the road. It can be 


Vhole people with a pecuniary lability only 


the property or to 


should not do so tor 
when absolutely essential to the publ wml and to provide for the 
onal preservatiol 
The nation should never be taxed or be made liable for taxation to 
promote any private enterprise, however beneficial to the country at 
irge, When the capital can be obtained from private sources, and 
thus the publie good be equally ecured without the position ot a 


i 


The construction of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads was 


a war measure. It preserved the integrity of our dominions. What 
ever) ht have been its anticipated commercial advantages to the 
pu or to individuals, it was as impossible to build this road amid 
t! i s of war by private capital as to have created and sailed 

peaceful commercial marine within reach of the broadsides of the 


Alabama and the Shenandoah The pecuniary subsidy Was given as 


a legitimate war expenditure. No other pecuniary subsidy ever has 
been given by the Government to any railroad company. All land 
rants to aid the construction of any road have been made upon 


i Wholly different principle, to wit, that the value of the remaining 
lands was thereb to be enhaneed beyond the previous value of the 
Whole; and it was therefore not a pecuniary contribution, nor, in 
fact, any cor tribution by the Government, but rather an increase of 
the public property, which otherwise would have been worthless, 
Without incurring any liability or sacrificing any value previously 
available to the Government. , 

It cannot, then, be claimed that this great war measure should be 
made a precedent for times of peace. Neither is the contribution 
of money in time of peace, which implies taxation or the risk of it 
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and the gift of land, by any means one and the same thing; but jin 
the face of an overmastering public sentiment against new grants 
of land to aid in the construction of railroads and even in favor of 
reclaiming all lands already granted where the corporations have 
abandons dl the effort to build, itis an act of boldness bordering upon 
the heroic, in a time of profound peace, to demand a pecuniary in 
dorsement for the full cost of the road and equipment, in addition to 
forty millions of acres of land, a grant which of itself, if properly 

managed, will far more than pay the entire expense. , 

It is not surprising that twenty other corporations with ideal ex 
istences and locations are watching with bated breath the progress 
of a scheme which, if successful, will furnish a precedent in thei; 
favor as sure to be followed as water is to run out when the dam is 
broken away. 

Phe line from Omaha to San Francisco is the only one necessary as 
a military road in case of foreign war. In fact, its location in th 
center of our territory from north to south makes it invulnerable to 
invasion, While both the Northern and Texas Pacific would be liable 
to interruption and destruction from border raids or to be perma- 
nently held by regular armies marching either from the north oy 
south. But my imagination is too dull to conceive the possibility of 

ivasion from Canada or from Mexico in the present generation. Thy 
scrimmages known as Indian wars raise no question of territorial 
unity, and as they are practically over along the line of the thirty 
second parallel their discussion is irrelevant at the present time. 

Not to be tedious, I only wish here to say that it is impossible to 
draw a parallel between the circumstances which rendered it proper 
to construct the Union and Central Pacific and those surrounding this 
application; and the claim that something must be given to the South 
in the way of industrial improvements to balance the favor show) 
to northern interests, is simply preposterous. To the very few south 
ern men here or elsewhere who set up this claim I have only to say 
that at the same time and for the same reasons that the nation in- 
curred its liability to secure the construction of the great middle line 
of rail communication with the Pacific, to wit, as a war measure, ws 
expended six billions of money and hundreds of thousands of lives for 
internal improvements at the South, from the burdens of which we 
shall suffer for generations; and that whenever it again becomes nec- 
essary to build railroads at national expense to preserve our territorial 
integrity and the political union of these States, it will certainly b 
done. 

rH ROAD IS NOW IN PROCESS OF RAPID CONSTRUCTION, 

But the construction of the road does not depend either upon the 
further action of the Texas and Pacific or of the Government in th« 
premises. The Government ought not to build it. The Texas and 
Pacitic cannot; at least its representatives so say; and if they can 
build it, why do they not do it? They have constructed less than 
one-eighth of their line, and that the most accessible and inexpensive 
Seven-tenths of their time elapsed, and not a single condition as 
to the completion of the several sections is complied with. There 
can be not only no doubt of the pecuniary inability of this company, 
proved alike by its words and acts, but also of the further fact that 
it has forfeited its rights under the legislation of the United States, 
and probably under that of Texas, to further build and operate on 
the line of its road at all, without remedial enactments. The only 
other party which proposes to construct the road along the thirty 
second parallel is the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

This road proposes to build the line from San Diego to El Paso with- 
out either money, bonds, or land grant. It is now building it more 
rapidly than the Texas and Pacitic was required to by its charter, 
and two hundred miles of the six hundred between Fort Yuma and 
El Paso on the Rio Grande will be running in four months from to 
day. The construction of the remainder of the line must be prose 
cuted with equal energy and dispatch as a matter of protection to 
capital wasting for the lack of eastern connections. Arriving at E] 
Paso, unless met there by other roads from the east converging at 
that point from northerly-central and southerly connections on the 
Mississippi, the Sonthern Pacific Railroad proposes, the State of 
lexas assenting, to push across her vast and fertile plains until its 
trains loaded with the commodities of the Oeccident salute the con 
merce of the Southern Mississippi Valley and of the imperial Gulf 
and Atlantic States. 

But for the pertinacious and prolonged effort which has been mad 
to procure the money and, that failing, the credit of the Government, 
so that the operations of private capital have been hindered and 
hampered, I believe that New Orleans to-day would have enjoyed 
rail communication with San Diego and San Francisco, and that the 
main line from Fort Worth westerly would have been nearly built t 
E1 Paso or to some point upon the completed Southern Pacifie along 
the thirty-second parallel. 

Most of the provisions incorporated in the bills of both these cor 
poratious as to Government control and Government service in every 
possible regard are explicit and satisfactory. Nothing is necessar) 
but to enforce them. These provisions are quite as advantageous in 
all respects, and in some far more so in the bill of the Southern Pa 
cific, which builds for nothing from the Government and at its ow! 
expense, as in the bill of the Texas and Pacific, which builds nothing 
of itself, and incurs no expenditure on the part of its stockholders, 
but generously consents to act as the trustee and beneficiary of the 
Government credit. 
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So that, 


terest on each payment the S419,031,400, treating | 
the payment of 
} 
| 
| 


hese payments as inve caanie in a sinking fund for 
e national debt, which is the only proper way, 
it is required for that purpose, and the total for 
ormous sum last mentioned. 


sum 


LS 


since every dollar 


fifty years is the 


\gain: the Government is to be made lable to pay 5 per cent. i 
Our 4 pel cent. thirty yeal bonds are now selling at par. rhe 
] cipal ' these bonds is to be secured by all the property and | 





road. It will be 
nd lands and sinking fund 
original cost. This 


bond, then, would, if offered, be in all probability | 
best bond in the world, and would unquestionably pass into the 
the 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


franchises of the absolutely secure, for 


must 


in tifty ye 
amount to more than the 


ars 
( road «al 


kets of construction 


OK company at par, and out of them at a 
very high premium, which would constitute an enormous bonus in 
(dition to the profits of the original contract. The Government can 
place such a loan to-day at 54 per cent., or even less. Here, then, is 

per cent.on the whole amount which passes into the hands of the 
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I ees Eee } ————— — = = —_ _ —— a — 
NALYSIS OF THE PROPOSITION OF THE TEXAS PACIFI | ent opinion s that i ( t the credit of the Government Ming 
The pro saliiets of the Texas and Pacific Company, which is advo- | — area a , ne : Smnad t ' - wing 
ted An the majority report of the Committee on Pacific Railroads, | the wor ~ nyo a 
deserves, however, a closer analysis. It professes to be most careful E. B. ELLIOTY 
of the publie eredit, and promises to be very economical in expendi } Hon. H. W.1 
unre. Accordingly it is provided that the Government shall retain 
e bonds of the company, indorsing and issuing them only as they I nt 
re called for in the constraction of the road; and if anything can BUS, FOU, COU 
e saved this compan) Will be sure to save it. 3°. 5A) 
But w hat provision of law c: in prevent the company from contracting ¥ t l 
forthe building of the road with whom it pleases, and for the call ocice Ay of « i 
ch they now say it will cost, which under the pressure of criticism ck al : ; sad - 
and evidence brought to bear against the scheme they have reduced : , 67 a1 wi) 
from 340,000 pel mile to $20,000 within two ye ars ? Is there no con- ~ Ss i t , 
struction company organized within the limits of its« orporate horizon I 7 00 
uy to take the contract of itself at the full amount of the proposed mt aed re a ie re - 
subsidy This allegation, often made, has never been as to my ee > ett hoa on 195 
ledge, and these bonds will pass direct from the vaults of the | A1 one | 
anc of the United Stat tes to the pockets of the contractors, who p ple 
iold them or sell them as the best bond in the markets of the pomageescs | sapleg : ne pe 
Wwol : Let us look at this bond. It is to run lifty years, the longest I a 1 ( ; 
1of any government bond on earth, I believe, and the most secure. Principal 838750, 000 
Interest at 5 per cent. is to be paid semi-annually, and both prinei- | "4 | paymer ; 
pal -_ interest are parable in coin. Government is liable for the | = o a a : § . a i. 
t but not for the principal, which is not due for fifty years, a | Amount of the» : 
el equal to the business life of two generations; such is to be the | per ¢ ! 
contract. ba Se Salas : 
The interest is $968,750 every six months; that is, the Government . : 4 ° — - + 
s to assume the liability to make one hundred payments of that vee ; 
amount, Which, without any allowance for interest on these pay- LHUS 10 IS seen, hirst tif the amou realized by the holders of 
ments, is in all $96,575,000, Computing simple interest on each pay- these bonds in the ch sean ea aciony-spetumetnmretr jetties het-tar trodes the 
ent separately and the aggregate is $216,757,200. At compound | CXCEssive Pat Which they are to bea! computed at sumple interest Is 


Ved add ert), 


the principal of the bonds ; 
est paid semi-annu — aut 


le SS 12 9) . 


= Se 


, that 


2,700, largely more than twice 
ter- 


100, 


this needless excess of it 


compoun tamounts toS410,o41, 





less $180,201, 300—8238,650,100, or six times the principal of the bonds. 
First, then, the Government and the State of Texas are to renew a 
franchise and land gra t, (equal in value if properly managed to the 
cost of the road.) both of which are absolutely forfeited and defunet 
already, and can onl be resurrected by lk slation: then the Govern- 
ment is to assume a liability to pay a total gross sum of $419,641,400 ; 
and, over and above all honest and necessary expenditure, the Govern 
ment is to assume the liability to pay, or at least suffer a loss by the 
diversion of public revenues from uses existing and imperatively nee 
essary ft ithe pockets of theow1 rsof these bonds, a total of $232,650, 100, 
being six times the principalof the bonds. Thus the owners of tliése 
bonds would be able tore lize =.650,100 less S3e.750. 000 $199,900, 100 
and throw away the principa or which, however, they hold the road. 
In other words, the Government could build and equip the road 


Texas Paciti { nd =| and 


ive it to the 








oo : ‘ y tric ; 19 GOO. 101 
bondholders semi-annually in excess of the sum which the Govern- oa > ouTTIgAL, ant awe ’ LOO 
1 a - . 1 : ort llio res « ito the State of sand toth t 
ent should pay. It is to pay 5 per cent. interest when 54 is the ‘2 7 rey million act AG aie Pexas and to the nation 
narket price, really as a gift to the owners of these bonds, who will eee a } a te : 
: this > tt + 4 ort > i S 11ST ol f , 
ire to be the same men who, understanding well what they are Add = a _ o Oren Pacific has just contracted, at 
> ‘ ° : the r: of S10.00 f ‘ the «« tr Oo } ( “! { 
out, are prosecuting tl scheme. Bearing upon this important he rate of 10,000 per for the ) ructi m and equipment of 
ats 1: 1 tw hun té <pDensive as this \ t 5 
ew of the subject, I beg leave to submit the following communica- wo hundred , aS OSPCRSIVS O65 UM vhich the 
! 1 Hon: E. B. Elliott, the eminent actuary of the United  Pexas Pacific w i , aos YS ee See 
tian Bets ; nperio—s2U0,000 per mile, and the milk n this cocoanut seems to be 
I D ) J 16, 1879 the very finest quality of cream; all which 1s conspicuously visible 
(PAS EVA {EN January Im4 > i 
a aked eve 
) 5 i sponse to your reque for answe to certain questions to the most naked eye 1 nn . = 
opound, T have the honor to transmit the accompanying memorandum Such is the proposition of the Te Pacific Rajlroad In a few 
\nswers to questions propounded by Hon. H. W. Briain, M. C words, the case tl llere i corporation whose charter provides 
he iired, first Lhe amount of interest on 338,750,000 at >) per cent. per a that 
m, payable semi-ann for fifty (50) years; that is, one hundred semi-annua 
( thout intere on the payments. Also, with the same conditions othe | Not! te , ed a to a ae rant of 
st t with interest at the ot per cent. per annum on the $38,750,000 j ud : lan or I t hat on t art of 
Answer. The amount of interest on #1 at 5 per cent. per annum, payable sen Grove tort { > 
I ly, for Vv years, is 100 times 20.025, or 22.50. It follows that the amount ’ 4) , 4 +] +} 
erest on $32,750,000, at 5 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually whieh, at the expit : av enths of the 6 allowed for 
1.000 times $2.50, or 296,875,000 At 3) per cent. per annum, othery the cor ple of its whol I of one thousand. tive lred and 
s me conditions, the interest on $1 would amount to $1.75, and the int 3 event four miles of 1 } constructed one hundres al « nty 
=f 000 would ar ae Te 6, 750,000 times $1 19, OF tO 967,812, 000 } 1K r miles _ at ¢ nic t eastel i! thy fore easier and 
Required, ( Te Lhe amount of this interest, wit interest on each se : we 
nual payment until the expiration of the tifty years cheaper porti or ont goth part of its contract, ane Mich has not 
Ar Phe amount of interest on $1, at 5 per cent. per annum, and improve laid rail on its main iine r three year ad aut t that time 
« nt. per annum simple interest for fifty years is $5.59375 ; and the amoun has €1 tloud and spared not its clamol! hat it suuld build 
$l, at 34 per cent. per : , improved at 34 pers ple intere } : t let 
~ ! j ul S t ( I t we ( ale t credit | 
6 hiity years 18 33.% »; the amount of interes mproved a MOre = ; - } +} } ” 
s¢ rates, respectively refore, $216 ,757,800 and ng its own to the amount of the cost of vhole and for 
Ie red, third. The amount of such intere rest on thes Tian ins 46 aietich then » Should manipulate the bonds; and 
rs Rapmente of ietetest * | furthe Ty ike the dog in the manger, one which has steadily and stur- 
nswe e amount of ir eston: it vt nt. per annum, payable in sen 1d) 1] ] j 
ae } 4 oa Amount of inte! ae =| | per : 7 | aly Ge lared that ni eC else hould build to nothing where it admits 
annul allments and improved semi-ar compound interest at the rate of ; 2 5 
ent. per annnm for titty Sis 31 ind the amount of interest on $1 lf unable to build r borrow upon its own credit at all. In no 
rate ot < per cent. pel | ed sé it ial i {ty year l single reepect has it complies tha cr provision OF its charter. 
. bos amount otf interest on $32,750, t ese! re t Not alone has it failed i l ts contract nd pledges to the Gover! 
©, 429,031,400 and §1280,291,300 - ¥ ] | | ré t reement 
; ! s]) ipo $0 and p 118e ani a emenu 
Required, fourth. The amount of a sinking fund at 57 cent. and at per mie nt, but, rely up adi ta ; a promise to a gre 
respectively, made up of these semi-annual payment with the Southern Pacific to build both from San Diego and across 
eii-annual contributions of $968,700 and ~ 122 specti to | Texas and the Territories to Fort Yuma, the last-named corporation 
: — mi-annually at the rates of 5a BA per ¢ nt m oe has constructed hundreds of es of supremely difficult work and 
it would amount at the expiration of fift years to 3410.64 00 and . . . 1 4} 1 es 
> a - laid its rails through at least iree hundred and fifty miles of abso 
i response to your inquiry as to the probable future borrowing power or credit lute desolation where the local business will not pay for the oil whi hb 
= u e United States Government, I would state that in a statistical paper whichI | lubricates its engines, and there she is to-day with seven hundred and 
“pe in the year 1871 before the American Association for the Advancement of twenty miles of road, costing $60,000,000, connecting at one end with 
Selence, at its session then held in Indianapolis, I called attention to the fact that q a : 1 th t] P fic port tl f iy co 
+ - 1 ? an ac al \ Tlie ( SOULL OL Sali ADCLS 
the normal borrowing power or credit of the Government, as indicated by the re- | 540 Francisco and Wi i BLS PULE BY 1 
sults of statistical research. was from to 4 per cent. per annum d my pre ne arly to San Die , Ane I ipidly completin r COl ection vith tha 











- 


plucky little city, whi it just as well have been run, like the 
head of e osti i f Sahara if obliged to stop where 
ite « er] emit \ epro d connection 18 thirteer 
| dread 3 ls Pacific, motionless as a corpse 
if f corporatio i itdoes nothing 
els . Let aing to it charter, storming 
5 pat keep faith with 
the G uta ‘ count 
] le i Pa i ’ east \ 
) \I ‘ t mia 
I é val ) I yl 
i 
i i i t rfere | 
»cCO I ‘ I ete thea Lor 
om ‘ ripple othe! ‘ th vhole ten 
ed | els L Pac had never 
i ‘ turne ( i ro ? tl Ole Nation 
' t ul Southern Pac must re on the 
‘ ( ) drif \ inf sand 
i il ‘ ( 1 t i ‘ oy] 1 ms sta id 
ppointed t cn t the doors of the 
{ { uly a cre richte ny i private ivest 
I ada the tit hat never can complete, not 
{ j ut i i i I of | r ed b ‘ l; 
i ‘ T ‘ 
thy tix | Wi) thr ‘ the charter so 
‘ rrovide tl { t hould be constructed eacel 
‘ Va ! re el! thi \ h has happened 
i tit Laapopoe nid ai did happen that Congress might at once 
take meas i t deem necessary,” anv measures what 
overt ts« ret Hecessal ind proper, to’ secure 
other constructi t fil ection of the act of May 2, 1872, 
rati ‘ ) 
i t no alrenu apyeirent that nee! ircumstances can the 
| i} | ‘ }) etl ‘ h thie limited by law? 
Has it t dso every d ind through every press in America for 
the last four ye 1) not make that impossibility on its part 
{ ba he very ca ind sole reason, of its application for public 
Wi el \ ch provision at all in the charter, even 
i} i 1 e can be no doubt that under the tinal clause reserving the 
righ to alter, amend, and repeal Congress could repeal the charter 
ind dissolve the corporate existence, at least as to all that portion of 
its projected line which remains untouched, and reclaim the un 
earned granted lands Nothing is necessary for this purpose unde 


this charter and the general provisions of law but the exercise of the 


kk { e or judicial powers. 

i} pro ‘ of the h section of the act of 1°72, above cited, 
very Clearly require ‘ pletion of certam sections yearly in orde1 
that the country 1 | © the assurance by the visible progress of 
the work that the wl | be done in ten years. After specifying 
the d mice to be co I ted each vear fo lows this language 

| i »to | tcc ress may lopt K measures as It may 
a phi I } { i ‘ | 

Phe whok ope of the to secure the construction or com 
pleti for the wor rey ad interchangeably—of sections,of the 
WY ri l lv. sothat the whol ne may be constructed or completed 

thi he whole t owed for it I think the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Fat vorth ef « Minn. and Pacitie Railroad, 2 
(otto, 4), covers this « oso far as the powell ot Congress to declare 
the forfeiture of the land grant and franchises of the Texas and Pa 


lroad through the L's 
that as if 


tories and California is ¢ Be 


oncerned. 
however, Cor 


may, rress certainly has power to charte1 
Lhe! road anywhere it any time, if in its discretion it decides that 

t! prirbli good requires 1 to be done. 

EN] i 

It i reed that the Government should construct this road by its 
credit, because of the incidental advantages of postal and military 
transportation, But since the Government must pay for its trans 
port 1O1 iny event, is there any reason why it may not as well 


pay to a road built with private as to one bu 


ilt with public capital ? 


It issaid by the majority that by the terms of this bill Congress 
may control fares and freights. Can it not impose the same or more 
stringent provisions before granting a charter to any other ecorpera 
tion, in order to secure the speedy completion ” of the line ? 

Is it not the settled law of the land that Congress may regulate 
and control the rates of fares and freights over the line of every 
chartered common carrier in the country Of what conseqnence 


then, are these reservations and deceptive repetitions of established 


gen ral law, as though they were som great concession to the dear 


y ople ? Some imp Ttant sper ial reservations unknown hitherto are 
made in the bill proposed by the minority of the committee, but gen 


erally in all these bills what 
but the diluted 
poratior 


But 


are paraded as wonderful concessions are 
nt of general rules which inclose every cor 
within the limits of the general welfare. 


statem 


this bill stealthily seeks by implication, under the 





|} subordinating private rights to those of society for reasonabl 
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. , . 
excessive Tairness, to to itself hich 


reserve 





the otherwise if 


the regulation of all its local 


pow er 


W 


would not possess, to absolutely control 


fares and freights. The importance of this is seen from the fact that 
the local business of the Central and Union Pacific roads is mor 
than 90 per cent. of the whole. 

The bill provides (see the speech of Senator MATTHEWs in the Rr 
orp of December 4, 127", and bill reported hy House committee) t] it 
‘the rates for the carriage of through freight and passengers avreed 
upon from time to time shall be fair and reasonable, just as though that 


had not been the very test between the carrier for 
before the juries of the country for centuries.” 
able Senator, quoting trom the bill itself. “it i 
that Congress shall at all times have the right to regulate rates for thy 
transportation of such’’—that is th ‘freight and passengers, 
&C., Pexas and Pacitic Railway Compa: 
and ove connecting companies,” &c. ae 

Why is this express reservation of a right already possessed by the 
} ubl thus /imited to through tre ight and passengers unless it iSmeant 
by implication to secure to the « ompany absolute control of the rates 
of all local transportation in derogation of the general law as ¢ 
pounded in our highest court ? 

It isassumed that by the charter of the 
has declared that the public good require 
li UL In wvery limited sense only is this SO, 


hire and the bailor 
“And,” proceeds 


Ss expre ssl\ stipu 


the 


lated 
rough 
: 7 

over the entire lines of the 


the entire lines of 


road the Government self 
the construction of this 
The exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, which ‘laration in ordinary cases by 


is such dec 


com- 


pensation isa very different thing from granting away for the purp 
of making the remainder more valuable than the whole 
would have been, alternate sections of 


t! e subjer t of 


otherwise 
waste public lands, never yet 
private ownership at all, and unlikely to be for mar 
years, along with the right of way through the same lands, so that 
the whole transaction, so far as the Government is concerned, is litt] 
more than a license to private enterprise to improve the desert at its 
own risk and expense. Such a charter does not constitute an argi 
ment for a subsidy either of money or credit after experiment 
demonstrated the worthlessness of the privileges conferred by it in 
the hands of those who hold them. 

It is urged that the water line from San Diego to San Francisco wil 
compete with the rail line from Fort Yuma to the last-named city 
But no one can tor a moment believe the freight or passenger tra 
will submit to the delay, inconvenience, and expense implied by ri 
shipment and a water route of eight hundred miles. Time and money 
and the immense capital, connections, and terminal facilities of San 
Irancisco are all on the side of the all-land route. Seven hundred 
and twenty miles, the distance from Fort Yuma to San Francisco, 
are already controlled and must continue to be hereafter by the South 
ern Pacific, a State corporation without important stipulations 
Government control in its charter, but which defect will be supplied 
if the bill of the minority passes. This is all the power necessary to 
enable the owners of the Southern Pacific, if disposed, to tax trans 
portation along this line to any extent the corporation may desire. 
It surely is not necessary for this purpose that the Saquthern Pacifi 
build still further into the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico to 
obtain power to control substantially the California trade over the 
proposed route. Besides, if the Southern Pacific is only intent upon 
preventing the construction of a cempeting route to the Union and 
Central Pacitic, why did it sell its franchise to the Texas Pacific i 


Ih 





WW} 


in73? 6 The following letter is pertinent her 
No. 9 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, January 4, 1879 

DD S Yours, inquiring as to certain transactions in regard to the Southern 
Pacitic Railroad, is received 

In reply I b to state you are correct in your recollection. The Sout 
Pacific Railroad Company, soon after my taking an interest in the road, negotiated 
for the sale of their entire road, franchises, and surveys in California, to the Texas 
ind Pacific Railway Company. This wasin thesummer of 1873. Colonel Scott cor 


ducted the matter on behalf of the latter company, and myself on the part of the 





Southern Paciti The agreement was reached, and the bargain made to transfet 
the whole property, so as to give the Texas Pacitic entry into San Francisco via 
Yuma d Los Angeles, on the route now occupied by the completed South 





Pacific Road 
payments pre 
Col 


and nothing but the failure of the 'Texas Pacific to meet the required 

vented its passing into their hands 

onel Scott will not dispute this, I think, as he was the first to mention it ata 

hearing before the Houss 
] 


n hi pre 


committee three vears ago, and again it was alluded to 


ences a hearing on January 31, ls7s, which you will find in the printed 


arguments 

Our pamphlet account of the meeting shows that Colonel Scott was present 
both oceasions, as well as yourself, and contirms your impression of the matter, as 
you Wi et 

\ ‘ vwectfull oO 3 
C.P. HUNTINGTON 
Il H. W. Bia 
How if Rez tative Wash D. © 


How is it possible if the interests of these two great lines should 
lead them to combine, to compete, or to ignore each other—how is it 
possible to prevent it? Is there any way given among men in a free 
country by which individual owners of stock in one corporation cat 
be prevented from purchasing and controlling the property in 
other? 

Suppose that financial and personal interests between these coi 
porations are hostile now, how long will they remain so to their ow! 
detriment? 


any 


These roads will exist so long as we are a commercial 


people; but already the Titans who have chained our trans-Missis- 
sippi possessions to the fortunes of the nation forever are passing 
W here are Ames, and Hopkins, and Colton, and many of their 


away. 
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compeers ? And the sun of the survivors sinks rapidly to the western | that my leacues 
7OL. Who willown the stock of the Union, o1 the Central, or th il \ > cite therefro i a i ; 
Southern, or the Texas Pacifie Railroads in twenty years, or even ) s Va 
‘ i ¥ ‘ s ’] 
] vorth While tor fT Ss ro I ‘ { turnish the credit for x 
strue on or arty il V Lie { 1) omes ) ot tact i I I ‘ s 
compete to thei ninjury, allot them will be o ta 
ie same hands before one-tifth of the term of the proposed bot 
e ive elapsed? but these great roadsseven hundred miles apa 
represent immense empires of trad 1 commerce of the 6 
[he nevel will compet« to but \V \ d exte Vr} ’ 
ractically as distinct as though they w n the opposite temper t 
ones of the earth—the one in North an e other in South Amer ¢ 
tl 1) way ol Atch son and Santa Fé, If the Texas and P 
( 5 th the line of the LOrty second parallel, it will Ix ” si “ 
easterly terminus is in Philadelphia, and not in the South Atlant 3 
Stutes; that is to say, because t is no southern railroad at all ha | 
must be obvious to any man who looks at the map, and should c 
vince him that the talk of competition between the thirt y-second 
the 1 rty-second parallelis falla ous and yvistonary to the last degree. 
I think that it should never be forgotten that the chief bu S 
east JU per cent. of these roads must always be of a veal cl 
acter. Should there be a serious competition created between t] 
over these lines, whic! >not believe is possible, t ( dyat " 
being as Is claimed very lvinia of the ther ‘ 
result would be s ply this: the thr meh business of the ¢ OF | I 
forty-second parallel being destroyed or do ruinou ss—for no 
permanent competition can exist unless ther a substantial equis 1 
‘ y of advant ives between the roads th utire burden of s » u 
porting the road, making up the losses by attempted competition 
through business, paying dividends, the Government claim of on 
hundred millions and the sixty-five millions ef other indebted ; 
ist be thrown upon the local business from Omaha to San Francise 
Are such consequences as these promotive of the publie good? Lhe Ss \ ; 
] believe that the linportance of the immediate construction of \ 
wl le line to the ; if ismuecl overrated, although i \ ould promote 
interests largely; yet it is desirable and will soon becon i 
necessity. 
Bearing upon the development of the south, west of the Mississippi, | . 
of the expe nse of the south east of that river I i e attention to 1 
{ s facts: In 170 the Southern States ave raged about 14 inhal ] 
itants to the square mile. This great and fertile section of the coun- | ‘ ‘ of \ 
try has some 900,000 square miles of territory. With a population | ""* 
no denser than that of the British isles she would maintain 263 to 
the square mile, or a total of 256,700,000; or than tl of France, |} 1 
i-0 to the square mile—162,000,000 ; or than the German Empire, 191 
to the square mile—171,900,000 ; or Italy, 234 to the square m . ‘i ‘ 
210,600,000, If the result of the construction of this road is to attract | M 
from the South Atlantic and Gulf States local capital, labor, or skill, | T und J 
or to prevent the influx of any one of these from abroad, it isa seri- | : ' 
ous question whether the real prosperity ol that section will be Pro- | of rive i tic b 
moted by its construction at all. | road to El P 
Such an outlet to the Pacitic is of slight consequence now so far as Rs ; 
the commerce of the Orient is concerned. There is no sense in whicl Ah o ; 3 rene 4 \ “ : 
a single Southern State east of Texas is interested to attract emigra Aesth awn PuLRtAny t 
tion and labor from its own sparse supply of population and product- | to this comy 2 M 
ive muscle to the Southwest. With an average populat ion of abou Cnt ontral : " : ‘ I wip : 
fourteen to the square mile, the Gulf and South Atlantic State ed Pie 
to keep what they have and attract to themselves both capital and | anprosc | 
labor instead of draining themselves for the benetit of the Texan a 
Pacitic empire. It is high time that we everywhere, in every Stat ne t ' ; , ar 
endeavor to consolidate, to concentrate, and hold our own populat aoe r : - 
It will be half a century before San Diego can become an important | Gov tt it ' ' 
emporium of Asiatic trade, and even if it were already such an empo ther : 


rium and the Texas and Pacitie Railroad were in control of the route, 
that road never would compete with the Central and Union Paciti 
for Asiatic pre ductions to be distributed in the Southern States, be 
cause these two lines are seven hundred miles apart, and so are thei So Pa ; , 
respective termini on the Pacific and Atl 
great enterprise. I would see it complet 


Northern Pacitic completed, by private enterprise. If it were abso 





} 
t as I would see 


lutely necessary in order to secure its completion by private ente: t for 
prise to renew the forfeited land grant and extend the time, I would : ; 
do so, just as I would so vote to benefit the Northern Pacilic, a strug | | , 
giing corporation which is building its road, whose pluck and entei 
prise I admire, and whose rapid completion I would promote in every os ee t 
reasonable way. 
But,in every such renewal there should be stringent provisions | at Say 
and reservations for the benetit of the settler and of the publie. But 
I am not willing to do either for the Texas Pacitic, because it is both Veb ‘ 
unnecessary and useless. tt 


During the last s« ssion, by direction of a minority of the Committee eit \ 
on Pacitic Railroads, I had the honor to present a report dissenting ned f , ( 


. a *99 . : , 4 per ‘ 
from that of the majority, together with a bill declaring the land rapacity of the tectio the | 
grant and franchise of the Texas and Pacitic derived from the United | jes 


States to be forfeited, and enabling the Southern Pacific to extend | pensat 


. , . . . ‘ { i ef 
its road easterly until it can form those connections which ar 
pensable to save its immense capital from almost total sacritice : ; 


Inasmuch as the printed copies of this report are exhausted I thir 
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positio It cannot be that Congress has given any corporation the right to bay 
cade this great enterprise for ten years at will. Least of all can it be that ; 
rong is perpetrated in a charter, which, by its own terms, may in any «¢ 
tered, amended, and repealed whenever the public good require 
That charter is given to secure the completion of the road. not to 
i const t of languag ich defeats its purpose is legally fals 
IsI Ns i rit MIN ei i BI 1 ; 
] ed t ‘ ) lerations, and others which cannot no ‘ 1 ¢ 
‘ e le l e toreport the accompanying bill, as a substitute ¢ 
‘ reported the majority, and recommend its passage ; 
It is proper to say that the bill is substantially the same as that introd 
Mr. Bian, ont 25th day of February, being House bill No. 3526, with an a 
ment extending the time of the Texas and Pacitic Company two years, makin 
yea thir tob s road to El Paso, provided it is not sooner met 
St lexas by the Southern Pacitie, building easter] See the second s 
of el 
Its provisions may be epitomized as follow 
Aft citing t f ire ® Texas and Pacitic Company to perform t 
dit ‘ orgal wt nendments thereto, and alleging in section 1 1 
occa » has arisenin whic nore y shonid assert the power expr 
rve is above stated, to adopt such measures as it might deem necess 
I to secure the speedy cor pletion of said railroad, in section 2 the b 
that the Southern Pacitic Railroad may extend its line of railroad and ¢ 
vn from its present terminus to the easterly bank of the Rio Grande, there to ( 
‘ nect with the constructed road of the Texas Pacitic or any other road in the State ( 
| is Which shall have arrived at that point, and that upon the passage of t ( 
the rights formerly conferred upon the Texas and Pacific Company we 
he Rio Grande, shall be deemed to have lapsed and terminated as to said « 
ma and to be revested in the United States for the purposes of this act l 
does not undertake to interfere with the rights, if any, acquired by the Texa 
Pacitic Company from the State of California 
Section 3 confers the right of way through the Territories in common form, t 
hundred feet wide on either side, with an gate amount of land, not exces 0 
one section in five, for depots and other necessary uses of the road, and that the 
United States shall extinguish any Indian titles, as usual in such grants. Pr 
bly, however, there are none which wou interfered with 
Section 4 provides that the Southern Railroad shall commence its 
thin one year after the passage of the act, and within one year thereafter s} 
complete one hundred miles, and not less than fifty miles yearly, and sha 
plete the whole to the Rio nde, and shall also extend its line to San D 
(within ninety miles of which city it is now in operation, and is being ] 
long some twenty-t miles annually) within six years after the passag 
et, beir in average of one hundred and fifteen miles per year 
I pon failure to complete each year, : in this section provid ad, Congre 
tf take anv measures it shall deem necessary for the complet on of 
vad: thus enabling Congress, if it should become desirable, to restore tot | 
Pacitic Company all its old pri ileges long before that company will g 
io Grande, or take any other measures necessary to secure its completio 
Phere w ld be no room for the unreasonable and obstructive cons 
vhich the Texas and Pacitic Company sets up under its own charter, to de 
hy ling of the road until the required money can be extorted from the 
(reasury { 
It westerly through Texas has reached El] Paso in six years, ther 
xas consenting, the Southern Pacific may build easterly and « 
ne is Pacific, or some other company; and on the other hand 
~ fails to reach the Rio Grande in six years, the Texas and ] t 
Cx iny oth company, may build through the Territories to « e& ; 
v ern Pacific, and have for the part of its road so construct 
I en to that corporatiol 
and 8 are too long to state in this report, but we respectfu 
( »the cautious and onerous nature of their conditions and safeg 
{ m of the public and of the private citizen All the provisior Gg 
t ature found in the bill of Mr. Money, which was advocated by the Sout 
Pacific Railroad before the committee, are here preserved ; a/so every provisi 
this nature for governmental supervision and control of fares and freights, to : 
an open highway so far as practicable, and acompeting line along the thirty-see : 
parallel, the first use of the road tothe Government for postal and military pury« ‘ 
connections, prorating, prevention of combinations, &c., &c., which are propose 
in the bill of the Texas Pacitic Company considerati if subsidy and land 
age employed in that bill, incorporated into this, with other I 
s essential to the public good nd this without any grant ( 
but the naked right of wavy above stated ‘ 
hts, if any, of the Texas Pacific in California derived fre 5 
it of way through military reservations, and requires 
table stations and accommodations for use of the Gove It 
( 
xpressly full powers to compel col pli ince with the pre 
simost effectual manner possible These restrictions e 
reservations are more comprehensive and explicit than are contained in any ot 
tilroad charter to our knowledg t 
Che whole secien is follows ‘ 
Si 11. Notwithstanding the rights and franchises herein granted tothe Sou 
ern Pacific Railroad, Congress reserves the power to authorize the construction 
other independent and competing lines of railroad and telegraph along or near t | 
thirty-second parallel of north latitude, or any part thereof, from the west | 
boundary of the State of Texas to San Diego, or other port on the Pacific coast t 
Calitornia, whenever the public good shall requil and especially whenever it , 
shall be deemed necessary by Congress in order to secure or preserve to tl ) 
try the benetit of a transcontinental and competing line between tl \I $31p] 
Valley and the Pacitie Ocean along the said parallel t 
\ i Congress hereby expressly reserves the same powers to regulate al ‘ I 
trol rates of transportation and telegraph charges, connections, and running 
I ‘ und 1 powers of ever description over th existence, operat < 
cement of said Southern Pacitic Railroad between the points above mentior V 
i ere by law reserved over the Texas Pacific Railway Company by the Uni a 
State ) i I be necessary for the public good ; and Cougress, having t ‘ 
regard to vested rights, shall alter, amend, and repeal the charter thereof, and 2 
( st public od require 1 
\ \ IE SOUTHERN IPANY BUI E ROAD IF PERMITTI 
The Southern Pacifie Railroad desires the land grant through the Territories 
ing notified that we are unwilling to support a less stringent bill, has de« t 
irpose to proceed to build the road as soon as it shall become a law. Wear r 
1 willing to recommend the appropriation of either land or money to secure tl 
matruction of this road by the Southern Pacitic Company, because its credit is a 
: i le, its bonds now selling at nearly par and espe ially do we think it ul 5 
illed for vhen an actual necessity, amounting to compulsion exists that it should } 
yuild the road and form those eastern connections which are essential to its contin r 
ual life mless Congress decides to give both land and money to secure what can t 
be just as well had, with as much or more certainty of promoting the public good \ 


without public expense 





hat the 





= ce our views were made publi l has been charged 





















ald never build the road under a charter so restrictive and stringent; that it 


Lit 











d and would only use this legislation as an obstacle to others at the west just 
lexas and Pacific Company is used at the east end of the proposed route 

en the history and achievements of this corporation in the construction of 
hundred miles of far more difficult and expensive road in California for t 

1 ose of securing a southeasterly connection with the Gulf and Atlantic 

Coates. its present credit and sof trained builders now idling away their | 

ts accumulations of mat Waiting this legislation and the jtha 

ist build or die before any other road is likely to reach it—when all these cir 

tances are fully considered by t Ilouse and by the country, we are contident 
e declaration of those whose interest in the direction of converting tl 


n Pa 


into a railroad subsidy fund, that the 


I freasury Souther snota 
cood faith and will never build the road, is inspired only by the fear that 
ded the opportunity that corporation certainly will build it at on und thus 


rend these raids upon the Treasury in the interest of private 























r the pretense of prom ¢ the public vod 
CONC] SION, 
We submit that it will work great wrong to the Southern Pac Railroad 
poration, to the great South and Southwest, and to the whole country, to reject this 
dto enact the bill recommended by the yority of tl col te In the 
tof the Texas and Pacitic Company ; or to reject this bill ur ny cire 
ces Chis measure does not antagonize, nor did the Southern Pac Railroad 
ygonize before us, any railroad project, branch, or connection east of the Ri 
Grande. It simply asks to build six hundred miles of railroad, half way from tl 
( ido to Fort Worth, the present westerly terminus of Per u Pacitie | 
Company, and ninety additional miles in California, to complete the S Diego con- | 
ection, Without any public aid and subject to all reasonable restrictions in the 
interest True, it desires the land grant, but we do not recommend it, be 
e we believe that this corporation will build the road withou 
Should the representatives of that portion of the country chietly to be benefited 
the subsidy but by the road, def his measure, it is difficult f is to 
they can reasonably expect the rest the country to consent t mirden tl 
payer and embarrass our policy with a most dangerous precedent lich would 
ust the Treasury with hundreds of subsidies throughout the mited future 
nation 
It would seem impossible for any man to justify himself to his cons I ‘ 
s; country at large in a course which depletes the Treasury when all that is 
desired is attainable without expense to the peopl 
Profoundly desirous as we are forthe speedy completion ot creat ¢ 
ieving that we recommend the only practicable or justitiable lecislatior 
the subject, we respecttully recommend the passage of this bill 
J. K. LUTTRELI | 
G. M. LANDERS 
HENRY W. BLAW 
We concur substantially in the cone ons of this report | 


“W. W. RICI 
ABRAM 8S. HEWITI 
I wish to add little more to these citations from the report. 1 am 
those, if h there are, who oppose this subsidy on sec- 
tional grounds. The wholelength of this route is through a compara 
tively unsettled country,and the future of the whole will be fashioned 
by northern intluences. Texas alone is one hundred thousand square 

iles larger than France, and at the same ratio per mile has capacity 
to support fifty millions of people. She went into the rebellion with 
only tive hundred thousand inhabitants, and ot these a large propor- 
tion were opposed to secession, including the distinguished and pa- | 
chairman of our committee. She has now two million 
fhe tide of immigration rolls from Europe and the North, but not 
gvely from the easterly States of the late confederacy. 
vill be dominated by the ideas of the North, and not by those of the | 
South. Texas is a Northern State. I would vote this pecuniary sub- | 
sidy as a northern man and a republican sooner than the like to be 
expended in any other part of the country. I donot doubt the power 
of the Government to appropriate the money if the necessity existed 
for the construction of the road, and private capital were not forth- 
coming. I believe in a broad and national interpretation of every 
constitutional power; in the right of the nation, if need be, to regulate 
every avenue of interstate commerce, whether of land water, 
to create all new avenues required by the public good by 
tion of the public money when individual enterprise is unable to 
cope with existing difficulties, and in every case when the 
good in a large sense requires it. 

Whatever power controls the transportation of a nation governs 
the nation. ‘To part with that control is to surrender the sovereignty 
of the nation. Commerce and locomotion are dependent upon it. It 
is anessentialpart of personal liberty, and it is inalienable by the peo 
ple or by their Government. Congress cannot by express provisions 
in a charter surrender to a railroad or any other common carrier, or 
to any other agency, its inherent and inalienable constitutional powe1 
to regulate and control and, if to destroy corporate exist 
ence when the public good requires it. No corporation created for 
the public good as well as private gain has or can have a vested 
right which is not subject to this condition. It has aright 
only its existence is consistent with the public 
which public it is a part, and entitled to consideration only asa part 
and not asa whole. It has noright toexercise its corporate tunctions 
except in that reasonable way which inures to the ad\ of the 
whole. It cannot prey upon the public and maintain or enrich itself 
by sacrificing the rights and interests of the 

On the other hand, it is itself entitled to be considered ; 
the public and to demand fair remuneration 
renders and to the equal protection of the laws. 

When the law of competition so regulates the conditions of travel 
and traffic as to secure the public good—that is, fair rates to the peo- 
ple and fair remuneration to the corporation—and so long as the 
principle of private ownership of the commercial land highways of 
the country prevails, Congress should avoid special legislation. 
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the people and of the corporations. It is equally tl t { 
gress, by wise measures, and only by wise measures, to destroy all 
extortionate pooling ol ombinatio These great interes should 
only be essayed after careful and protounad study ot the p! Lyle ind 
in the spirit of comprehensiv: ind liberal statesmans!l )) 

No, sir; I have no doubts of the power of Congress, it S 4 re 
ion, to make this appropriation, nor would I from any motive 
withhold from the vTreat &S t South vest any boot wh I 
would ask for other port soft ¢ ist doma Phe man who has 
not survived the hates of the w should have perished in it We 
are, thank God! one people, and only one peopl 1 pity the ma ho 
cannot see through and beyond this s¢ South and the wrongs by 
which she became and seeks to remain s ad the Nort! raprualy 
solidifying in self-defense and for the ri ot humanity, a solid na 
ion, as indivisible and perpet is the ha swhiel ind 
them together, or the rolling girdle cht k'ather of Waters 
forever clasps the teeming b som ot | cle 

rhe sun of our Austerlitz rose on the clouds of war. but has set in 
the glories of victory: and when this night o bulent transition 
shali have passed away, as pass away, so sure as the revolu 
tions of the universe proces the sun of peace a ! W stand 
still in our heavens, not wl some brief morta t. but a full 
orbed star, blazing it th so long is the pl t eil ib 
ited by mankind 

And, sir, I would vote for a Wise ame ecessal easul ch 
will enlarge our commerce abroad as well it home ny 1 usire 
which will open to us new irkets for the productions of every in 
dustry, whether northern or western or southern, or wl n 
crease the demand tor the vyherever one v « ts, prov ( it 
individual or corporate enterprise I iable to aecor | desired 
result. 

But, sir, lam opposed to tl ssidy of the ithe ed his 
Vast scheme ot possible plur der and the certain risk of Luise 
private agencies are amply adequate to secure the ¢ Dl ‘ l 
tal is anxious to enlist the moment that tl ipplicat fails rreat 
corporation Is compelled by ts necessities to build t is } } 
dred miles of it, while other lines are now being ructed if 
subsidy to unite with it on the Rio Grande. Phe railroa uit the 
thirty-second parallel is a fixed fact It will be sooner completed 
without than with this subsidy, although by different agencies, but 
which will make it more emphatically a southern road (nd within 
three years, if this clamor for subsidy is now silenced by an emphatic 
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denial, the thunder of transcot al ti 
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Free Ships. 


HOF HON. C. H. HARRISON, 


( ILLINOIS 


THE THoOUuss o} 


Mr. HARRISON, 


Speake ' las 

became a member of t] louse to read speeches, ¢ ‘ y 
question other than the one immediately under d But I 
shall avail myself of y« kindmne now, for t ng 
the bill I had the honor of introducing, repea dso many 
of the statutes as forbid the purchase, by an At ea tizen, of 
i. foreign-built ship, orof as ) \ ‘ ed 
under a foreign regist y \ rn in regis 
ter and sailing it un e protection of his co i 

I} s bill is no v4 ( ] ( ( eres 
A tew days since, b tatior rt { mittee, I ci me on 
hand remarks before it in rep the adverse arguments Of my 
friends from Maine [ Mr. H ai re iia,{ Mr. W ) 
Some members of thi nmittee | ‘ ested that I i 
out what | said and 7 ! I I I gCCOl : I ut 
suggestion, and wit the | i : of the Ho ‘ I 0 
ha by written out w it I ‘ eTO! the comn ree ra nh 
lhe or vould pei t ! ‘ ult id 
Ossib] with som ‘ St! mS 

Sir, sop tells us that in olden times a traveler drop the 
| hut of asatyr. The day being chi he blew upon | benumbed 
| fingers to give ther armt This novel proced ( chted 
| the satyr that he regaled his guest with a dish of ‘ Into 
this he blew to cool it. Whereupon the disgusts ( nently 
turned him out of door H mld have no th one 
who would blo ( th the same 








J { ‘ from Maine recalls to n 


1y memory 
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to 1853 it was my fortune irs wan 


Sir, from 15] to spend two ye 


1¢ lands border 














' tells ye yw our protecting, or | ing about Europe and about t! Ing upon the Me 
' s have bl n hot and eold upon | neal My recollection is, that I never visiteda port of any importa 

} 1, a8 it needed the one or the other: t [did not see my country’s tlag floating from the mast of o 

} x breath of protection in former e of ourenterprising ships. Wherever an American went in ¥ 
i-priced material, that great inte days, he felt that patriotic glow which the sight of one’s own tla 
‘ ‘ if i efore the wal He drew to the heart. Phat feeling was more and more gratified { 
chant mari ch carried our | years atter that time. 
el eu ana iid that bor being | Sir, how changed is all this now Three mes I have 1 
j ‘ d have ert nable | the ocean in the past live years In thos everal trips I sa 
{ ) e Old World } single American flag waving from a ship’s mast in Liverpool, L 
‘ | raucl Lye ‘ fromthe | Hull. Rotterdam, Amsterdam, or Hamburg. Nowhere on tly 
( Conte rate ¢ I b iat now Sea and but once o1 the Baltic did I see ny country’s ¢ Ors 
ci tha «al ibor was so | once i lGerman 1 that is on the flag-stat? ov a 
’ lk ire le to build on the | e at Dresden 
| 1 de he coast of Maine, | And yet, gentlemen, the war has been over now fourteen yea 
e ( nst any move- | hostile cruiser has threatened ourcommerce during all that 
‘ I itutes ind ae have not these benign la S ised our ships to swarm upon th Nt 
1 rie oO ’ ip-builder | The centlemen from Mainé and Pennsyivania tell you ships ca 
‘ ‘ ) ese people can replace ; bu It on the Delaware and in Maine better and cheaper than a 
t of A \ i} e Oct Sir, whe Why have they not been buil Why are they not being built 
i bing buile lingers, | but,” say friend ‘the shipping interest is crawling 1 
( t al « bled the to compete | Ay, craw I will show you presently how it is crawlir 
ers eap and material low, | and even that crawling can only be done through the yards of Mi 
i dot hor, protec :must | Roach and Cramp & Co. 
i ‘ ( and serene so as take advantage of | Sir, our commerce does not crawl up. It is not crawling. |] 
ed ‘ is protection ever sat marching with giant strides, and has been making giantsteps for years 
i ever hungry, and cries past It too would crawl, if we had to depend on our protected ship 

( Give! builder. it too would erawl,if it were not for the foreign carrie; 

| ‘ is did Stank hen on | march | Sir, strike down these Chinese walls which hedge in these gentlem: 

wk « ent \ ick cloud of cannibals, with front | with a divinity like that which doth hedge a king; strike from our 
i \ ‘ bout his march, yelling “meat! | statute-books these prohibitory laws, and then our carrying interest 

me l is dlismia suggestive of human roasts and | will keep pace with our growing commerce. 
ribs toasted on astick; the grinning front teeth car- | Sir, Iam not here to-day prepared with the figures and statistics 
nives ted, the human skulls o1 nenting the sides of vil- | necessary to set forth this matter fully. Iwill not pretend in off-hand 
’ uls,a rbage-piles heaped with human tibiw and clavicles | remarks like these to furnish you exact statistics. They will be fur- 
ind il bone ( ( t dexplorer to meditating upon the | nished you soon in printed reports and tables, so that you may study 
ye 1 ! feel as he grinds his way through a | them more at your leisure. I shall only run over the more salien 
wor ead ur | points, and will outline the argument so as to explain what I thin! 

1 rT iss Of the people feel they have been in this whale’s | are the principles involved in the question. I have, however, i 
by d they « ind that we make such a row down | memory some figures, not quite exact, but sutticiently so for the argu 
ul yber that he spew them out, so that they may have an ment and to illustrate its principles. 
eq cha n the rae Phey demand that we strike down | Before the war, I think the year before, two-thirds of all the cai 
this protection which blows hot or cold at the will of the few protected. | rying of American commerce was done upon American bottoms, and 

( ‘ { d’s p e of the Americ flag floating over | one-third upon foreign, mostly English ships. To-day nearly three 
a ea dover every ocean, Wherever the tides ebb and flow twice | fourths of all of our commerce is carried upon foreign bottoms and 
n twe four how rverdraw [can remember when at | a shade over one-fourth in American ships. Understand me; I refe1 
hie er und I ‘ do more American tlags were to be seen | to our foreign commerce, and not to our domestic commerce. 
tl ut country « pt England, and at Hamburg and | This is the result of the prohibitory navigation laws which dis 
Breme to | ind L Gi \ On the North Sea, | grace our statute-books. Our ships went over to foreign registers 
‘ , Mediterranean, and as far east as the Bospo during the dark days of our civil war. After the war was over, Con- 
I Ane i 1 ‘ ' rsed by seeing the Stars and Stripes | gress had earnest prayers addressed to it to modify these laws so as 
‘ that of any other country except the one | to permit our people to buy back the ships which the exigencies of 
to e pa ir port belonged. war had forced the owners to sell; for not only do these laws pro- 

| vreatly inistaken when he argues that | hibit a foreign-built vessel froin receiving an American register, and 
tl ‘ we ot carriers Was owing to the navigation laws, } sailing under the American tlag, but a ship built here, built 
wl rrohib f n-built ships being owned by an American | Maine, or at Chester even by Mr. Roach, if once receiving a foreign 
und It is not the result of those laws, but | register, can never again receive the ownership of an American citi 

‘ \\ mad carrying nation of the world, | zen and the protection of his tlag. He may buy back, but he must 

because of r vast fore roaning under ship-building timber, and | appeal to a foreign tlag to protect him. He may buy such ship, but 
lye se of t ty of our ship-building mechanics, | it must be a bastard upon the seas, and cannot receive the protectior 
Wi lt | to the wind’s eye, and sailed almost | of that flag he has been reared to love. If he own a ship and sai 
with the spe f ‘ Mngland and Holland built ships which | under an Ei register, then in the event of hostilities betwee 
‘ d sail wit t best when well off the wind, and then | this country and England, if he happened to be in an English port, 
with little more tha e speed of the tide Our Yankee builders, | he would be in a bad tix; if in an American port, his position would 
k ving no old and musty rules for layi out a keel, but taking for | be doubtful. 
their models the light fishing craft with which they skimmed our lor several years countless millions have been idle in our great 

imerable cree dl ets, erected mighty argosies which lightly | moneyed centers; idle for the want of enterprises in which to embark 
floated upon the ocean’s bosom; while England and Holland, doing them. Much of that money was anxious to go into ships, but was 
as their fathers had done, built on models as old as the Danish sea- | unable to do so except upon such terms as our own ship-builders (and 
ki and erected broad-bowed hulks and unwieldy luggers which | they are few) shoukl demand, and then he would be forced to awa 
ga farintothe buoyant deep, and plowed through its tenacious brine. | the slow motions of such builder. 

Our clippers we to E1 | for freightage for China, and returned | A ship-master is a true adventurer, the veritable knight-errant of 
to Eaglan cars f teas ane s. Our i¢ Clouds the sea. As the bold knight of yore buckked on his armor and capari- 
and “| g¢ Dutchmen” carried from Londo ehtning freight to | soned his charger to go into other lands in quest of adventure, so he 
Aust! to the Indies. Our tlag floated over all seas and in | squares his yards and trims his sails for distant ports in quest of 
every e, beCALISt ur ships were the ileetest, our sal oe isters | freight and cargo. He learns in some way that a large catch of hides 
the most exy ind our wooden ships were the cheapest buil Our | o1 full crop of cotiee is expected at Rio. So he stows his hold with 
merchant mat fy ind throve, not because we had a Chinese wall | shoes from Massachusetts 2nd manufactures trom New Jersey and 
about our docks, but in spite of this wall; for no foreign ship could | sails for South America, to be ready for the incoming crop. If he has 
atiord to enter it evel {ft a door bad been opened wide throug! made a miscaleulation he ballasts for a far-otl port in hopes of bettei 

Our labor was dear, but our timber was cheap, unculled, and easily | luck. 
worked; our forests grew up against the saw-mill and close down to A merchant in Boston or New York learns he may make a strike i 
the ways of the ship-yard; and, above all, young America had learned | some distant land by exchanging a cargo of something with which 


early, that sharp bows and speed caught more freight than bulkiness 
with slowness, and that a tlat sheet to the wind. It 
il I851 that the iwlishmen learned, what we had known 


years before, that it was not necessary to bag a sail to catch the wind. 


la } } 
COuULIGa Salil Clos¢ 


was not unt 


Phese conditions made our bad laws practically a dead letter, and in 
spite ol them, covered the seas with 
peacetul tlag to all nations 


our ships, and introduced our 


his own market is overstocked, for 
vised there is an overstock in that land. He would like to 
purchase a ship and sail it ander his dag. But there are no Ameri- 
can ships for sale. He has not the time to wait to have one built. 
But these glorious laws of ours tell him he shall not buy a foreign 
ship, though there may be a dozen in New York or Boston to be 


bought at a bargain, so he is forced to sacritice his goods to the for 


ol 


SOIC 


far-ott! 


crop which he is ad- 
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Sn | 
elgn ship-master, or to send his goods pon the seas under the pro Ons Ss del iv \ i) verre t ( 
tection of a foreign flag. And why Because in the early days of | glo rote PSs52 ‘ pping 
the Republic, when our hearts were tilled with jealousy of England, | ports, a , 47 x th the Sta 
«we made laws which, luckily for us, owing to our forests and our in- | tloa ’ ‘ 
renuity, did us no harm while wooden vessels ruled the seas, but are | ) ‘ ree cl time O 
ow destroying us in these days of iron ships and mighty steamers mary i oug elds vw ‘ 
But let us look at some other results of this condition of things. | swe 1 hay, a \ \ \ 
fhe year before our civil war broke out, our total exports and imports | k ‘ ea ’ , 
ounted to $762%,288,550. Of this cor erce, about S250,000,000 was | and And tw . g 
irried on foreign bottoms, and say 851¥,000,000 on American bot Ss t e we ’ | 
That year (¢. ¢., 1860) the tonnage enter nerican ports was | Were t1 r some ot he . 
1726,022tons; of this 3,045,585 was our own, an 1137 was foreign ( \\ pro 
Our ships were manned and sailed by American seamen. Trained, eed ind not the 
iv. and brave, these seamen were a bu ark to our liberties It No 1 é ' i | 
as the American’s boast, and perhaps not an exaggerated one, that is bee r tive ye ‘ 
event of a war with Great britain our privateers would sweep the | ions ai id] \ 
seas of English ships as with a broom, mone It is ever « ykout f ( 
fhe civil war broke out. We had no hostile ships to cope with. | fa of every | 
Our merchant marine becaine unprotitable carriers, not more perhaps | those of other « tris l iy 
ause of the confederate cruisers, than because the depre¢ lation of Who precece cL mi Ly ¢ 5 ) 
ir money enabled ship-ownersto sell for gold and exchanging itinto | American ship-building is con ti su 3. 
vreenbacks to invest it in domestik enterprises, all of which had be- | foreignet At Wil rt | e building 
yme stimulated to a fever heat, and gave promise of larger returns | other land Why, then, doe tour shippi 
than ocean carrying could possibly insure. } ought to do so if we can ire building tor othe 
The gentleman from Maine said that our shipping interests had | They tell you that we can a are competing 
; wen steadily growing up to the time of the war. This is a mistake. | Mr. Roach was here la ear praying us for a sub 
[his great interest had been on the wane for several years. Its | to put his ships into th in trade. <A fo 
srowth had culminated in 1856; for in that year our tonnage was | now ready to be sprung upo le House a Mit 
§ 194.275 tons, or 48,350 tons more than in 1860. other necessary bil Last year a sel ie ¢ 
There were several causes for this decadence: First, iron ships had | and we were asked to give its projectors t | re 
ecun to take precedence of wooden ones. We could build cheaper | flay over the enterprise No American ship could be 
nd better wooden ships than England could, but in building iron | for the purpose. And yet these successfu ony 
ships she had greatly the advantage. Second, the transference of all | ship-builders were here, in foree in the lobby, 1 reve 
f the lighter and more costly articles of commerce, particularly those | an American register to 1 ship ch coul 
vhich were subject to the tickle changes of fashion and style, from | expedition to move. 
sailing-ships to steamers. This class of goods the steamer, aided by You are told that better ships can be bu here 
ts passenger rates, was enabled to take away from the sailing-vessel. | and even cheaper. 
Added to this was the then rapidly growing idea that quick exchanges Sir, afew dayssince the Associated Press dispate 
vere surest sources of profit. Thirdly, and perhaps not the least, was | the Committee on Commerce would day d { 
low rate of interest on money which ruled in England, and the | honor of introducing, and yet, sir, the committee-ro 
eh rate which was the rule in America. men from Maine and from Chester and Wilmington, a 
Want of confidence in foreign investments was greatly intensified | against the repeal of our prohibitory law They can bea 
England by the financial troubles of L857. Thissent money at low building ships, the vy tell yvou,and yet the ire unw 
ites into ships, and particularly into iron-ship building. Whereas, | forty-five million Americans who are tot ship-builders 
n the other hand, in America interest was very high during the tlush | the privilege of buying where their money will most ava 


for 


Spectl 


es preceding the panic of 1857, and became higher after it; 

nk failures throughout the Northwest and South, and the 
ition in the growing West, searcely checked by the hard times, 
aused a great demand for money and carried capital from the sea 
board to the interior. These several causes brought about a rapidly 
nereasing disposition to invest in ships in England, and a decreasing 
disposition to make like investments in America. 

Our tonnage was, in 1850, 1,569,828 tons. Its increase was vastly 
rapid in the next five years, reaching in 1°55 2,747,014 tons, and in 
1856 3,194,275 tons. It fell off 48,350 tons by 1860. In 1865 it struck 
bottom, having fallen to 1,339,405 tons. In the next tive ye the 
war being over, it increased to 2,152,027 in 1870. The foreign tonnage 
entering our ports had, however, grown from 1,620,137 tons in 1260 to 
2,198,365 tons in 1865, and 3,805,097 in 1570. 

Thus it will be seen that while our own tonnage fell off from 1860 
to 1865 1,854,870 tons, the foreign tonnage engaged in moving our 
commerce had increased but 518,228 tons. In other words, during the 
war the foreigner gained by 200,000 tons, less than one-third of that 
which we had lost. But from 1865, when the war was over, up to 
1570 the foreigner’s gain upon us was enormous. In 1870 his tonnage 
engaged in our commerce was 3,305,097 tons to our 2,152,027. That 
ought to be startling enough and ought to give us pause. That 
should be sufficient to show us that there was some rottenness in this 
our Denmark. But now mark the crawling up since i770. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says our shipping interest is 
crawlingup. Ithankthe gentleman forthe word. Thewhole tonnage, 
foreign and American, moving our commerce in 1870 was 5,957,124 
tons. In the next eight years it reached the enormous amount of 
11,530,527 tons. That was the tonnage of all ships entering our ports 
in Is7s. There wasnocrawling there. There was a vast bound, a vast 
leap, pari passu with our enormously increased commerce ; largely 
over tive and a half millions of in the last eight years ; 
60, anda 





ars, 








tons increase or 
six million eight hundred thousand tons increase since 1= 
shade under eight millions of tons increase since 1565, when the war 
closed. 

Sir, how ought the American heart to leap exultant at this wonder- | 
ful evidence of his country’s prosperity! How ought he to swell with | 
pride when he reflects upon this vast increase of prosperity! How 
ought he to erect his head with exaltation, when he sees that in thir- 
teen years the vast peaceful fleet which entered his country’s ports 
has increased from three and a half million tons to eleven and a 
half millions. Surely he ought to mount a high hill and shout out | 
‘civis sum Americanus.” But, gentlemen, before you permit this flat- 
tering unction to sink too deeply into your delighted souls, scrutinize 
the figures. Of that eleven and a half millions, eight and a half mill- 
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Mr. HALE says he has heard no ce npila ot these | e 
ne@ petitions praying for the repeal of these law Ss ere 
adage that “what is everybody's business 0 lv’s 
The whole people are interested in this thing, but ther te 
ax to be ground, and so they leave it to those who ‘ 
common interest at heart. But here arou ou are 1 
private axes, and they pra ito keep the hard faces of ‘ 
upturned so that their private implements may keep a1 eo 

Besides, sir, | doubtit the in Ame eal i S { Llicie ont 
by the people, as these prol oO! havigatio aw A hier ere pe 
haps dozens of members of this C¢ ress »>wlhe Ca e | ‘ 
were not aware that an American could not, if he ! st 
fishing-smack or a pleasure cht d sail in it under 1 
of his nation’s tlag. 

These laws were written in the earliest days of « 1 
ence. Owing to our peculiar circumstances, dur 
wooden vessels, they worked no hardship to our peop 
mutanter; laws which are hat les ye ln 
another. Laws which ar ood in one cone 0 eoOp 
come engines of tyranny in another and new condit | e ot 
iron is upon us—iron upon the seas as well a } i \ 
the people now need the right to grasp and tl te 
1sG0, they controlled the wooden mastery ot the 

Chese ship-builders « in Compete, the te Le om 
peting with foreign builders Phe wh 3 ‘ lieve 
the Committee on Commerce sits upon a b esa) li 
fication of the old and musty LVigati ; W ire lere 
to-day in such force, from Maine, from I i, from Delaware 
and even from far-ott California Ay, there i Y 
head hidden in the fence corne: 

It they can compete successiu t t e abroac does oul 
merchant-marine shipping interest not grow more healt] In Laat 
our comms rce Was, say, about ( inaread ons, and o-thur of 
it was bore upon ou Ooms In 1877 and 157 thad vg ‘ 
nearly twelve hundred million In the ratio of that ‘ 
should to-day be the carriers of about >c00,000,000 of at res 
But under the protecting «gis of our prohibitory uaviga 
American bottoms are carrying but little more than three res 
millions, while foreign bott carry largely over eig dt ! 
ions. In1860 we carried two-thirds of our own com 1377 
and 1878 we carry only about one-fourth. 

Now, gentlemen, take out your pencils and do a littl ering 
The cost of carriage, that is, the profits of the carrier, ranges fro 


the 
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ue ol 


Ommuierce 


Whole Va thing carrie 


to 20 per cent. upon the 
the ur fi 


whole value of o1 reign 
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Protection of a few to impoverish the many, is bad enoug al 

shape: but of all the sik ean forms of protection, nigh ie 

ibsolutely says the many shall do without the thing eV W: a 

less they buy from a certain man or set of men, is the ae 1 
manufacturers are protected, but I can buy a foreign article provides { 
I be willing to pay the importer’s price with the duty added. A fre 
American can buy whatever he wishes, and from whom he wishes. jj 

| vill pay the cost and wh the Government demands as a custo ( 
duty. Lvery thing but one \ ship is the sacred thing; he ea; : 
bry at all, unless he buy from some man in this country, whe ha 

pens to be a maker of ships. Not one man in a thousand in this 

dlreams there is such tatute extant among ourlaws. It is sunpos 

ships, like other manutactures, are protec ted by a duty. ] ew 

that the foreign ship is a noli me tangere to the American 

The rld abhors the Chinese exclusiveness, which built a 

ibout her domain to shut out the light of other civilizations. We x ( 
| Perry to Japan to knock at her door with a cannon-ball until s | 
| open dit wide: and yet we, free America, have ereeted an LN pass 

wall about our docks, through which no ships can enter under : 
American tlag unless it be built by one of God’s annointed—an Any 

can ship-builder. When our troubles were upon us, England op 

her doors wide and bought our ships, and she reaped a vast hary: 

but now when she has cheap ships and we have none, but have 1 


| 





* | ,OOO.O0 I we er cent. of it =144,000,000 ; ¢., profits 
tA he carr } I itis, it went into the pod kets of the 
carrie! is expende gy this commerce. One-fourth of this 

‘ Ay ! te sa 836,000,000, and three-fourths 

to the p er, say S1LO8,000,000, But there are 
-T ‘ hot is ZU per cent Phat vives to cost or 

- 3 of j ) Phat would leave to the American 
4 (i ( fore er SL=O0,000 04 

| le | Bu ere Sol COUTSE oO means of 

‘ e account i cle t I ( It varies 
‘ or experienc f ditters people But sa 
' I ‘ ears |x 10 per ce but it lies some 
‘ iy ent It does not mean profit upon the 
I pore It ’ “4 ts the oney spent whet 
‘ ‘ ad repaired t eans ives TO Ina 
rs « ec dou | sportation. The 
} ‘ ‘ o-thirds of all 
i ! rie Ameri mad oO] 1 rad to for 
N ‘ to An i nd three-fourths go 
wT \ \ T 1 ea ‘ le have recovered out 
‘ had ‘ ‘ tted « masters to buy bacl e ves 
\ ir fore tr: fer to foreig revistel These 
he tm { | eman fre Maine is pleased to ter 
veneticent \ of the United States. I suspect this 
il ent ( ssertion that a vast amount ot shipping 
re wk to Ame in ownership, and is so owned now, but is 
cle ! ‘ ! Sir, whe Geneva award bill was 
‘ ) M vas eloquent praise OL our patriotic 
el ‘ ranster their vessels toa neutral registe1 
W t I m4 ed, Maine l dilate upon the ease with 
‘ i ol ‘ under a& sirangers flag, The 
‘ ot pati ‘ s aer ¢ own tlag will then drop 
{ Lhe e his « rechanged rapidly when the 
! ) t ership of tl 
| ( nie to recuperate. With cheap 
\ ip labor we crawl up My friend from Per 
i ‘ ‘ }) Sir, \ ! America knows no 
Shi that hie she e hundred years ago, cut 
m her lie ) [rings 
1 | ‘ , @ have been crawling up Phe mov 
( ib ‘ It. ‘ ititude of Chester 
i \\ to ‘ West e to lar iro the seaboard t« 
eecrab | 

li 1 lye ao rmed, we have fall in our tonnage in th 

two years neal twel thousand te Suppose these gent 
rie \\ em ot hygeins different from the Cl lest 
yn ) iv then be enabled to get our muscles int 

re Thit 

Ml WARD tiv p-building interest gives employme! to 

he i | ! That, Mr. Speaker, is a valid argument to 
LL £8 I oliset it by telling him that the ship-car 
! er he ‘ when the othe helps a thonsana. lie 
t ‘ ) army of many ae ce But that army 
e arm | tands be dmy back, as was the herd who 
oc’ Ther ) roc} detile to the vast host which, under the 
Persian king, hove er Greecs ke a darkening cloud. 
lt ) ‘ f p-master had been granted at the close of 
ir, we W kt have been the owner of a great part of the t¢ 
entering our ports. Not far from a hundred millions per annum 
\ ld then ha one to our peop nstead of rong abroad. What 
i irmy ol people that ould feed! That vast sum spent at home 
dgive employment to a vast number of pr rple. It would grow | 
’ fructify and stay here among our 1 people. 
Gentlemen, I said the high rate of ttl» sent our ¢: arrying trade 
d. Ne the interest table is getting level. Interest is 
Are and, with a continuing bal | trade in our favor, it twill 
‘ so or get even lower still. Thirteen million dollars 
ested last week in two days in four percents. In New York money 
been a drug at 2 per cent. for one or more years. It cannot find 
1) ible employment. England has idle ships—not old hulks, as 
M HALE calls them—but strong, iron steamers Our capitalists 
V t v ther Ll sail them under our tlag. The \ would 
lil ‘ Amel in seamen, s is »enable them to feed wife 

Gro ard one the foreign ships at a dock in New York. very 
sailor, every « er, cook, cabin-boy, and stewardess Is a od igner, 
No Ameri nes upply Our grain and pork and eotton fill the 
hulks of the shiy Not a dollar is sails Rea to run the ship, to repair 
or to retit it i sper n the port where the vessel is owned. 

Our land is teen ith produce, 1,400,000,000 bushels of corn pel 
annum; 370,000,000 bushels of wheat. Chicago alone received last 
year nearly six ai f million hogs, and one and a quarter mill- 
ion head of cattle We are feeding Europe. But our shippers can- 
not ship on an Ameri ship and under the American flag, 
our laws, made in the new and dark days of our infant Republic, 
w not let him have a ship unless he woes to Mr. Roach, or some ot 
his set »pay him whatever price he asks, and then waits his good 
}) : ‘ s to whe the sh p may be built 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ons of idle money to buy with, we cannot do it because of these bla 





aws, written in the country’s infaney, and never repealed beca 
there was no need for such repeal; and now we are told not to d 
lest we hurt afew townships in Maine. Forty-five millions of px 
must suffer for the interests of a few thousands. 

These laws have darkened our statute-books long enough Phe 
are preventing America from getting back one of her grandest rig 
the right to be the marine mistress of the sea. They are prevent 
the American abroad from one of his dearest rights, that of 0 
into the ports of any other land and, by stepping upon a ship, feeling 
he is on his own heath and is being protected by his own tlag Che 
are keeping from the ocean thousands who would be trained as o 


tutu 
you 


lefenders in some re W Ws Arms 


ar. These la are murdering the 
to strike them down, and spare not. 


I 


? 
} 
cS KK 


Merey but m s, pardoning those that kill 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH OF HON. © C. H. HARRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Luesda January d= 1°70 
, Hi. R. No, 2423) to restrict the immigration of Chinese to 
States. 
HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the question how under conside! 


ol 





ation is one those which are apt to be treated from a sentime 
stand-point. We hear gentlemen rail against the proposition that wi 
erect a Chinese wall about our shores. We are that we hav 
opened a wide door to the oppressed and down-trodden of all Jands 
nd have invited all such to come here, where they can freely purs 
the race of life in accordance with the dictates of their own con 
sciences: and we are asked if we intend now on the threshold of t] 
second century of our national existence to alter our traditions and 
turn back the 


dial from its onward movement given to it by our for 
fathers. 


Sir, 


1 
told hi 


all this appeals to the American heart, and is apt to cause us t 
08 sight of the great practical issues surrounding the question. No 
one has more of this sentimentalism than I. Show mea man on whon 
presses the hand of de spotism, and who knocks at our doors with 
appeal for asylum, and his ery will not find me deaf; show me the m 
who, down-trodden in the home of his fathers, casts an eye upon o1 
clorious flag, and asks that it, too, may wave over him, and no ear v 
be quicker to catch that demand than mine. But, sir, the Mongolia 
comes not to our shores with any such ery. He seeks no asylum und 
our flag: the hand of despotism at home has never been a weight upo 
his soul. He has never in his darkest moments felt a single yearni: 
for political freedom ; liberty has for him no charm; it neve 


i 


a 


r entel 


into his dreams. His pliant neck was made by the great Creato1 
the first place, or by five thousand years of habit, to wear a mastet 


collar. This ls ind of liberty isto him no asylum from oppression. HH: 


comes to it with greed in his heart—greed for gold ; and his only ai 
is to attain means to go back to his master’s dominions to enjoy 
wealth acquired here. His only dream is at last to live in comfort 1! 
theCelestialempire. His greatest dread is thedread that he may not li 
beneath its soil. His first act is to earn enough for his scanty subsist 


because | ence; his second, to put by, day by day, enough to take back, in cas 


He has no love for our insti 
no love for our soil. The first he 


his body beyond the Pacitic. 
no love for our liberty; 


of death, 
tutions: 


never studies ; the second he cannot comprehend, and the last would 
dl corpse but contamination. 


be to his dea 





re 
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I speak thus from no prejudice, and not from any knowledge gath 
red from hearsay. I have had intercourse with these people. Fo 
-ears in my own city I have had Chinese tenants. I have seen them 
in their every-day life, and I have talked with them and tried to know 
em. It 1s true these tenants have been of the lowe erades: but 
they were fair samples of the great mass who land upon our soil l 
ave seen a dozen sleeping in bunks, huddled tove 
oa a canal-boat. I have seen them cooking. washing, 


sleeping in a basement wet with soap-suds and this 


theras in the eabin 
eating, and 
‘k with the fumes 
of opium, and found they had no conception of that cleanliness whic] 
s next to godliness. I have their adviser and to some extent 
thei I have had their more intelligent for 
my room. I have tried to get at the bottom of their nature, 
evipathies were in their favor and against the | and ery 
‘n against them in California. 


beeh 
protector. hours it 
tor my\ 


whieh had 


long 


nue 
sel I have seen them, too, on the Pa 
citic slope, and have found that in looking into the Chinese problem 
I could and should discard all sentiment from my heart; and that in 
liscussing it Americans should look at it only from a ical stand 





pot. 

~ Tam now called upon to vote, and only desire to give the re: 
why I shall vote ay I shall attempt no leng : 

ent. I shall not attempt to convinee others. ] too late now to 


on this bill. 


do that. ButI wish others to know why I vote as I sha That why 
ill contained in one nutshell. 
Mr. Speaker, we are now a great people, scattered over a vast terri 
ry. In that territory we are self-governing, and each part governes 


by those immediately concerned. The voice of the meanest has a 


lot-box the same weight as that of the wisest and It 
be the study of the statesman that in each sepa 
ality the masses should be as elevated 
1 ‘vation of intelligence in each ot 
lepend their immediate prosperity. 


t ture 
best should 


cs DOs. 
as p 


these self-governed p: 





| The influx into any single Stats 
f arge mass of men lacking intelligence—and I reter not to the 
telligence as exhibited in dexterity in hands or quickness in caleula 


n, but to that intelligence which makes a man a self-ruler and the 
ler of others—the intlux of lack of intelligence of this hi 
any extraordinary extent into any State must and wi 
good government of that State. The States on t 
¢ overrun by hordes of men from the Asiatic continent such as 
{have described. They do not vote, it is true. But that is only be 
se they do not as yet seek to vote. There is nothing in our laws 
prevent them from voting if they demand the right under 
stitution. We know not when that demand may be made, and 
hen it shall be made we will be brought face to face with a dange1 
vhich now is hardly foreseen, but which may readily be understood 
considered. This arguinent is of itself suflicient for me to vote 
a bill which will look toward checking the further increase of 
est people in the localities they are so overrunning. 
Besides, sir, the whole people of the United States are immediate] 
nterested in the good government of each and every one of its int 


whet orde1 


ll destroy 


he Pacitic 


are 


the 


gral parts. The voice of each reaches through these halls the inter 

sts of all the other parts; therefore, of all things which a legislato1 
here should most earnestly consider in shaping the destinies of this 
great nation is to have not only an intelligent people throughout its 





mighty breadth, but also a homogeneous people. 

Look back, sir, over the pages of history and see how nation afte 
nation has been prosperous while it was homogeneous, and how nation 
ifter nation has fallen when that homogeneity has been destroyed ; 
that, too, even when the people have had but little to say about the 
iws Which governed them. Rome ruled the world while Rome was 
really seated upon her seven hills, but Rome fell when a man might 
be a Roman and yet be born and live on the banks of Nilus or on the 
shores of the British seas; a Roman still in each locality, but Roman 








only in name. France isa mighty nation, because the same heart 
beats in a Frenchman’s bosom whether he lives at Marseilles, Paris, 
or Bordeaux. The British Empire is ainighty one, but the men who 
rule its destinies are all Englishmen. Whenever the day comes when 
the East Indian, the Australian, and the Canadian shall have the right 
to cast a vote in making British laws, then Britain will follow the 


example of nations which have lived and died. 

We may make laws to govern the outward conduct of man; but the 
laws to govern his heart and nature are inexorable and beyond ou 
power torepeal orto amend. Letus, then,as law-makers try to keepthe 
American heart one. Let us try to have the same heart and nature 
rulein California and in Maine. We ean do this, and should do this; 
but we can do it only by having men of the same heart and nature 
in the two distant localities. We may fill the two States with men 
sprung from the same great fountain. Sweet waters tlow not from 
fountains whose feeding sources are bitter. Let us, : "as we can, 
dam up the fountain whose waters are poisoned by the soil 
which the first dews fall, and through which they percolate. 

The gentleman from New York [ Mr. TOWNSEND ] talks about his 
sympathy with all men descended from Adam. Sir, there are good 
Christians and learned men who do not believe the Mongolian had his 
origin in our Adam. Sothe gentleman may be wasting his sympa- 
thies upon a spurious brother. He tells us about the Jews, down 
trodden for ages, and spurned and spit upon by so many medieval 
people. But here they are among our best citizens, and in France and 
England are ruling the destinies of those mighty lands. Ay, sir, 


s upon 
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ire not only among us and 
The Mongolians are ar 

vs of 1S54, w 
the Catholics, and 


nds 
d of them 
talks of the d 








lf and us that that ejud was short-lived Ay, sir, but the 
and the Germans were of t same common origin W 
ind had in them the same nature and heart with Americans of o 
na malities and of ot I ns Not so the Mongoliar | 
Irishman and German of yesterday is American to-morrow I} 
Chinaman of vesterday is a ¢ Wan to-day. and fro ill we i 
gather by reading of and study his iture will be. ane dete 
Nn to be, a Chinamat he « of the ehanter 
Sir, the gentleman from ¢ i », (Mr. Pac ireuir 1 fay 
his bill, savs that the ¢ es ot mime ts here it they 
only *ome fora temporary purpos lL most s ‘ ype they wills 
continue Instead of th Y y against our Ww a come 
here it is to my mind the o deeming feature « i wit! 
1 whole questior kK thre lL do ’ é to come 
here help to starve out own rio ) s et fay 
more would I object to their « r here to become cit and thu 
help to destroy the homogeneit f our people Sir, I belic (meri 
has before her a grand dest lL believe she w i) o rea 
nations of the world. If she break down and atta bre 
future, it will be because of divergence of interes 3 ho it 
habit different parts of her eat empire Railroad it phis 
bringing her distant localities into closer and clover « 1 wil 
help to prevent this dang These means of daily Ly I 
communication will tend to ma ill of he veopLe oO } tl 
one grand aim, one grand heart, and a com i ‘ 
homogeneity. By my vote to-day I will try ep f 
ferent nation, ol a atl t rin irom l 
coming here in too great " rs will gof pI r he 
homoveneous 


Death of Hon. Bever 


REMARKS OF 


lougtas. 


HON. C. E 


HOOKER, 





IN THE Ilo F REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ — ' 
Ilo l 
i om 31] 
tLy B. D ] 
R I I ‘ 4 
p ord yaV al 
i | i ’ i 
badge « ( 
R I t ( 
eena ‘ t t 
I | ‘ I 
Ho ( 
Mr. HOOKER said 
Mr. SPEAKER: In ris pa tribute to dep | 
nd brother, Ll have no studic purase pares ] 
do so because it so chanced t t the relations vw ‘ 
ir. DOUGLAS and miyse thre rst Congr | 
in Which we both served b ir} mn nvo in ha tid 
daily familiar inter rs him 
It so chanced that I i ( L me er of 
in estigate the reed) Bank, of ‘ 
man, lu the first session of the bort oul ( 
friend from Virgu Mr. Goop has so approp () 
that committee e to ‘ \ \j ) 
to learn the tempet dk Gisp tion ¢ t at 
of the qualities alike o head and t 1) th 
that we sat together s Hall id serve miinit 
tee I learned to know I kk ed to love 
He belonged to that great cla f e Viceecer of 
God on earth came to save, rathe { ei] ‘ B e& Pos 
sessed so many of those great tra f character ‘ ind 
social, which make men dis ( t ) ould 
know him in all the intimate relations of fi d and associat ly 
feeling for him that protound respect which the people whom he rep- 
resented and the citizens of \ rhout her borde : 
felt for him. 
The history of the deceased has been alluded to by y disting ed . 
friend, his colleagne. it be observed from the facts narrated by 


him that at the age of twe 





vears Mr. DOUGLAS had vrad ited 


at the law-school presided over by that great jurist and eminent law 

yer, Beverly Tucker, of Virg vhose brother, as a nentator 
and lecturer upon the laws of our land, takes positior e by side 
with that great Engli urist and eminent commentator who was 
the author of the horn-book of our profession. 


When Mr. DOUGLAS had 


craduated at 


the ] r t 
hie ari re ¢ 
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reate its ‘ »A ri ( a ruisher 
prolessol i leari } I i» i SCI¢ ‘ Lerature art 
Mr. Dowe \ ae ( iro t tothe | l estors to 
rrow prince y ol tl I ure he tire a tion to tl 
vhich have ever belonged to that hardy race, hardy alike in muscle 
nd i It ] ad ot as was said of one of his di 
i shit i ‘ I elebrated lament of the poet ovel that 
rreat ™ iia 
I ) 
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Those who saw DouGLAS in the days of his ripe manhood, those who 


saw him when he left the pursuits of civil hfe to take the humble 
rank of a soldier, gradually advancing until he became the major of 
the Fifth Virgiu Caval 

on the field of battle must have realized that he came of that hardy 


race who peopled the heather-side whenever deeds of daring and no 
ble venture were to be dons 


, those who have seen him lead the onset 


But, sir, great as he may have been as a lawyer, sage as he may 
wise as he may have been as a Represent 
ative of his people, there were traits of his character lying apart from 
public view far more endearing to those who were intimately asso- 
ciated with him. BEVERLY B. DouGLas may be forgotten as a law- 
yer, forgotten as a statesman, forgotten as a politician; but he will 


have been as a legislator, 
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the ast ol whom he lived. 
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er and dearer sent ‘ 8 I gather round the tireside ; 
cad Micah caneinien tal sur tousall. Asan 
\ adasatil nd he endeared hl is to 108 vho knew hit 4 
Ss ital hn a lei r addressed to one t his distingui ed 
I { } ‘7 
es i lloor a ‘ saw vesterday, he was gene 
} l vould tig I i rhea 'die for h if if s 
Lihat he pet Lb ‘ du ] | 
ti ot eop yk 1 bes \\ 
i (i ‘ Sia y erel V ialic eT lhe ‘ 
‘ { cred « ibra 1 { 
ve ) ! Land | lred, may « 
ec l our ¢ t t mingie our tears ith ell 
i ye ( ria ‘ \ l Lin i 
‘ i ) l tj 
1 t ’ ! 
i i I ne ‘ ‘ roto Ne e parthne! | 
‘ L been the ht of i ithe joy of his ! 
ae p> arbiade’ Lye to ri i mw tout ren i ) 
‘ i ilo ’ lt rve ii l ‘ “ 
' ’ ! 
uy ered | hea ysup > his home and his hea 
hi i s i the p { I b It was 1 1 
t \ ess hi Hyerzur li deve ya ¢ tenderness, his s 
ire ¢ l ed toward 1 f aa hters o is le isehold, \W 
V iil I sh uld |] ive been somet le more or les Than me 
if 3 eart had not warmed toward one who so tenderly felt and 
read ’ yit ded to Thell ITesses and the wishes, It bas been ~ 
f one like himself, and of his own name, wh wept ovel his da 
ters when they came to cheer lt 
™ ‘ ‘ 
\ 
\\ i i 
4) f 
From ‘ 1 
\ tea 1so 
Ts 
I ou i vel’s i 
List i I reds 
Upon s duteo ic 
And t Do ’ 3 breast 
His darling daughters closely pressed 
Such holy drops their tr ses steeped 
Lhoug! twasa ero s Gye laai eeped 


Phese peculiar traits of character endeared him to the peop! 
lo them he dedicated the freshness 
his manhood: forhe was pre-eminently unselfish. But there was « 
haracteristic which above all others endeared him to those who | 


him. 1 refer to his uuswerving tidelity to truth, his conscientio 


i 
discharge of duty, from which no temptations or passions could sed 


him. His conduct in this respect, as exhibited in our investigat 
in this Hall, has often reminded me of that splendid tribute w 


the old Latin poet paid to one of the ¢ 


reatest of the ancient heres 





Tustum ¢ nacem propos 
Non civium ardor pr i 
Non vultus instantis tyrran 


Mente quatit solida, neque Auster 


Amidst the passions and emotions of humanity, he strewed alor 


the pathway of his life, simple as it was, great deeds, noble actions 
generous and chivalrous sentiments, shadowed by but a single fault 
] but a single error, “‘as the giant oak of his own native 


forests strews its foliage in a kindly largess to the soil it grew on.’ 


clouded by 


The Chinese Problem, 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE DAVIS, 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 22, 1879, 
1 On the b Hi. R. No. 2423) to restrict the immigration of Chinese to the U1 


ever be remembered as one whose heart beat responsive to those | 


Mr. DAVIS, of California. Mr. Speaker, the traditional policy of 
the United States has been to encourage unrestricted immigration, t 
vreet with a welcome every man that came to their shores. The Pa 
citic States now come before you and ask you to make a new depart- 
ure. New problems and new conditions confront them of so weighty 
a character as to require, they believe, a new line of national policy 
in this matter. Of these problems and these conditions I will now 
speak. 

NEW Phi LEM AND NDITIONS 

Our fathers dealt simply with the question of European immigra 
tion. The strangers coming to these shores in early days were tew 
and far between, and were so little different from our own people 
that they readily found a place in the great family. But even the 
founders of the Republic, in their boasted equality of all men, recog 
nized the diversity of races, excluded the Indian from representation, 
and provided for negro slavery. To-day new conditions of national 


life, the vast expansion of the area of the Republic, easy modes of 
transportation across the ocean, bringing to our very doors nations 
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which half a century ago were months of travel from us, these 


| for a new adjustment of our relations to other nations. 
EXPANSION IZENSHIL 
Up to 1830 the United States had increased by natural growth 


Nearly all the voting population were native citizens, born 
self-government. Since that t our country has rapidly 
na A large stream of foreign population unused to the 
of political power has poured in upon us, and the colored people of 
e South have been emancipated and endowed with 
h lo clothe w ith polit ical powel these large I 
ised to 1ts exercise has been ¢ alled a seve re strain upon our in 
and some thoughtful men « upon us to pause even now 
let the body-politic digest this new material. But the problem 
ch confronts us on the shores of the Pacific is far mor 
than those I have mentioned. The E 


and bred | 
ex 
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. 1] 
ions; ail 
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e adanygerous 


i\ropean iminigrant is near akit 
us in blood; his habits of life and modes of thought easily blend 


} 





th ours. He is lost in the great mass of American citize1 
hildren when they grow up have no mark to distinguish them frem 
irown. The negro’s ancestors were brought here against their will, 


ind the colored man of to-day was born and brought up on America 


AN INVASION OF ASIATICS 
But now comes a new tlood of humanity from across the Paciti« | 
ul portation or an invasion rather than an immigation—and thi 





estion confronts us, shall we extend them thi 

e offered the European? No reasonable man can claim that the 
ie any abstract right to come here or can come except by our con 
nt. Every nation claims the right to regulate the ineoming of 
strangers, and the Government of Cl 


same wel Ome 


lina itself denies our pe ople the 
yf permanent residence outside of treaty ports. 


ht 
I Lit ¢ 


rWO QUESTION 


are these 


second, if 1 


[here are, then, two questions to consider: first, peopl a 


they 
part 


and, are 
kely to come 1n sie h numbers as to ¢ ndange} our country or any 
4 t ? F 7 

As we claim the right to exclude paupers, convicts, and persons 


esirable accession to our population: ot. 


nfectious diseases as burdensome and dangerous to our people, 

would bar the doors of the State 

pirit is hostile to our institutions; who, mai 
ance, make no permanent settlement here, take no interest in 

ite, cannot be controlled by our laws, and who by the experience of 
r nations have been shown to be a dangerous element in soeiety: 

vho degrade labor and revive the spirit if not the forms of slavery. 
rhis is the indictment presented by the people of California against 

Chinese. 
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‘ | ¢ + . } 
so Wwe tO any Class Of Strangers WLOSt 


ntaining a foreign alle 


AN INVASION AND NOT IMMIGRATIO®S 

And, first, this movement isin no sense an immigration. 
army of peaceful invasion; an army of adult males without wives, 
thout children, without family relations, without permanent resi 
compact and well disciplined under the control of the Chinese 
sixcompanies; shipped tothis country in great measure under labor 
ontracts with wealthy houses in China; consigned to the six compa 
iies, on Whose books they are enrolled and who hold them in subjec- 


tion partly by their oaths and superstitious fears, but mainly by the 


aqence: 


‘connivance of the transportation companies who care not carry back 
i Chinaman alive without the consent of the six companies. 
THEY DO NOT ASSIMILATE W 
Second. These men born to acivilization which was cast in its pres 


ent mold thousands of years ago, bred to habits of life and modes of 
ht presenting few points ot sympathy with us, during thetwenty- 
five years they have lived in California have made no pregress what- 
ever toward any assimilation with ourown people. Indeed, consider- 
inetheirnomadic habits and the intense conservatism of their national 
character, we could hardly expect it. Be that as it may, they are t 
day just what they were a quarter of a century ago. 


| 1oOug 


A STATE WITHIN A STATE. 


Third. Thus separated from our own people though in our midst, 
and clustering together, forming in the cities dense masses of popula- 
tion, ignorant of our laws and rejecting our customs, they form prac- 
tically a government of their own inside of our Government. Their 
ywn secret societies are more formidable to them than the ofticers of 
our laws, and the criminal shielded by a strong national sympathy 
scapes the strong hand of justice. 

IT RENEWS THE SPIRIT OF SLAVI 

Fourth. The presence of this large body of foreign laborers, sepa 
rated from us by sharply drawn lines, in a condition of semi-servitude, 
renews the old war of castes and restores in another form those hate- 
ful divisions of society which we have just spent so much blood and 
treasure to break down. 


ESPECIALLY HARD ON THE LADORI 

So far the bitterness of this struggle in California has fallen upon 
the poorer classes. The laboring-men are unable to resist this move- 
ment. With families to support, with children to educate and main 
tain in decent comfort and respectability, they are no match for the 
Asiatics who come here single-handed, with a hereditary frugality 
trained by centuries of want, and with habits of life reducing their 
needs to bare animal subsistence. It is idle to say that these matters 
must be settled by competition, that the strongest must survive and 
the weakest must of under in the struggle. This is nature’s law— 
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If. on the other e tur iv faces toward the East, we find 
hat it costs the |} " mil I { Irom seventy-live to one hun 
dred ck il ‘ ( ( I During the decade ending with the 
ea 1277 4 ‘ ‘ I rration by seu and ind to Califor- 
nia is fro \ It b ried Irom time t t th the ter 
porary prospe rsity of the Sta d during the s 
eas 0 ecked I u ind by fear I gy 
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Phe rene too, are ve to the importance of thismovement. In 
Re ‘ ‘ Ly Mondes for October, 137", is an article of pro 
‘ ed Che Chinese Invasion, or Socialism 
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heir Leg itures, and ast of all, through our California con- 
t Conve n, there is but ‘ ice, and that is for the 
ediate rest1 on of 1 nvasion now, before the evil assumes 
| our control There is no hope to be drawn from 
Phe yx. licy ot the Chinese government is delay—delay, 
] for us to act and not to talk. It is as much the 
(Congress to repel this Invasion as though these people came 
‘ hand Nor will the passage of this act be in any 
sense a each of wl faith The Burlingame treaty has had a trial 
( und wanting. In June, 187%, Congress notified 
l ( { desire for a modification of this treaty. Before 
s act ne to effect a year’s notice wil have been given to the 
( hese gover t of our intentions. Seven months of that yea 
ive elapsed and \ 1 onearer our object than we were in June. 
\ they « his polite delay ndetinitely : Must our 
fier ince After the English had made their extra- 
1 treaty with us they enacted a statute controlling its opera 
out so much as saving by your leave.” Their action 
t premises Was tar more arbitrary than what we propose ll this 
it is time fo s wt in this matter now. Let us push back this 
hostile invasion from our shores and restore the traditions of a Re 
public united, harmonious, and fret 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH OF HON. ORANGE JACOBS. 


2 VASHINGTON TERRITORY 


IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, January 2-, 1579, 
] ‘ i. oO s ‘ ‘ m « ( ese 1 
State 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, representing a Territory on the Pa : 


coast already invaded by a considerable number of Chinamen a 


t 


threatened by a still larger invasion, it is expected of me that whe 
i fit opportunity presents itself 1 should give an expression of t] 
entiments of the pe ople upon the expediency of preventing or re 


stricting such invasion. Ido this with the more pleasure be: ‘ 


- Lu 
Opinions are in accord with the sentiments of the people, Th 
ving resolution of the republican platform adopted by the tert 


| ‘ 
li ConVen 


t 
on of last fallexpresses the sentiments of a large maj 
the voters of the Territory 





That the immigration into t nf ( i 
4 lthat the Government ought to ! 
ca of all treati that givethem the 5 : 
ve ol i laws as shall protect our people from their encroac 


It is true that the platform of the democratic party was silent uy 
he subjeet, yet it is manifest that a large majority of that part 
ind were in favor of the principles asserted in the resolution quot 


he convictions of the people are founded upon the following 1 


sons among others: First, it is impolitic and unwise to encourage t} 
immigration and settlement in the country of a large and constant 
nereasing population who under our naturalization laws cannot 
come citizens of the Republic, and who as a general rule do not desi 
todo so. While it may have been intimated that a Chinaman has 
the right if he so desires to avail himself of the advantages of 
naturalization laws, yet the weight of anthority and the better reas 
is Well as the historic t ditions of the « ountry are against 1b. 

Section 2169 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is as { 
iOWS: 








is of this title shall apy to aliens [being free white, and to 


African nativity and to persons of African descent 


it will be seen that the person applying ior the benetits of 
naturalization laws must be a white person or a person of Afri 
nativity or African descent. The general provision, as well 
exception, excludes the Chinaman. Under no classification of 
human race has the Mongolian ever been denominated a white per 
son. 

Originally all were excluded but white persons. Africans and As 
atics were excluded because they did not answer that deseript 
Under the change made necessary by the emancipation of the bla 
race among us and the clothing them with the elective franchise a 
exception had to be incorporated into our naturalization laws rem 

ng the exclusion so far as they were concerned. It is manifest tl 
the retention of the word “ white,’ which also operates as a term ot 
exclusion, in connection with the exception but intensities the ex 
sion of the others not excepted. In exact harmony with the views 
above stated have been the decisions of all the courts, Federal, Stat 
and territorial, of the Pacific coast. In a few instances the Chir 
man has been permitted to make his declaration of intention to becom: 
a citizen of the United States, as a preparatory step to a decision upo! 
the question of his ultimate right in the premises; but I can sate] 
say that in no case has he been permitted to complete his naturaliza 


tion. 


Unable, then, to become a citizen of the United States, and un 
ing in a great majority of cases to so become, the only relation of ¢! 
citizen to him must be that of ruler or master. ‘This relation is a 
once oppressive to him and injurious to the citizen, The results grov 
ing out of this relation of subserviency on the one hand and mastery 
on the other has been uniform wherever the relation has existed o1 
the Pacitic coast, and they have not at all been complimentary to the 
whites or beneficial to the Mongolian. The same results would exist 
here in the same intensity if the relative number of the two races ( 
were the same. These results are not the exceptional and sporad 

ebullitions of the high-pressure civilization of the Pacific coast. Thi 


same repugnance to dwelling among or in proximity to their fragrat 


abodes, the same staring, jostlings, and the same irritating prej 
dices and competitions as exist there would soon exist here, Thi 


wise ruler recognizes the prejudices anc passions of men as the) 
t , } } 


eCX- 
ind does not attempt the enforcement of rules of action that 


could only produce beneticial results in a society of angels. It can 
not be denied that the presence of Chinamen on the Pacific coast and 


their constantly increasing numbers is a source of great Irritation to : 
the workingmen there. Why continue this irritation? We have the 
power to remove it, Why not exercise that power? We who wear the ‘ 
shoe know best where that shoe pinches; why not heed our warn- 
ing? There are no commercial advantages accruing to the nation at 

large suflicient to atone for this irritation. Domestic peace and pub- 
lic tranquillity are of higher moment and greater importance than all 1 
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* 
the commercial benefits supposed to be inseparably connected Che investigations of this subject by the Committee on Ednea 
th the unrestricted continuance of the treaty. and Labor have not bee ta iraucte! i . 
secondly. There never has been and, reasoning from the past, the re restrictive legislation were pres en efor 
vel will be any general assimilation in manners, habits, dress, diet, C. G. Kennedy, es Ss argument, contained Sena 
opinions of the Chinamen with our people. Twenty-five years upon meeus Document N ( ists the subiect as view 
e Pacitie coast has found him at its close the same as when he first | his stand point, and attests s v to ch ‘ 
rived: he shaves his head and wears his cue the same as when he | ject, but his devotion as we is he conceives 
ret came; his character as well as his habits are immobile; he wor- | of the Chinese immigt ers a reume SW \ ‘ 
ships ‘* Joss” in his extemporized temples with burning tapers and | testimony from other ce ed friends , t abundance ive 
rrid din as in fatherland; he feeds the dead at stated times as is | presented. 
e custom of his brethren in the tlowery kingdom; he left his wife, Grant entire tranquil < itic ver the pres 
sisters. and mother behind, and hence has no domestic ties in the ence of this Mongolian popula ‘ snes ¢ oO ety 3 
suntry. In nosense does he consider this country his home. While , formed would to a certain extent be benetited by ¢ ese la 
has no domestic or home ties here his character is illustrated by first, lary employers Ot lab ; second, tf ( ible Le LUNE es 
fact that he brought harlots in abundance for the gratification of | But I incline to the opinion 5 le heir presences 
; lusts and for purposes of trattic. He came to gather money and | even under favorable circumstances would outweigh t en) 
to take it back to fatherland. He owes the Government no duty of It is generally conceded that these peopl fer upo one grea 
rotection or defense ; he pays but a little into its coifers in the way | boon, that is, cheap labor. I confess at the outset that Ia \ 
taxes, While he exhausts the life bloed of the laborer. With no enthusiastic advocate of « » labor lf e CG 
doption of our ideas and sentiments in chose things considered by us) ernment was the building of rhty a e, Lwould 
is elevating and ennobling; with all the vices and crimes of a lower | hail the coming of the Chinaman as a nati ne 1 ad\ ite 
ivilization clinging to him ; dwelling together in opium houses and | cheap labor as a most de ible ac ant thereto. B elie, tha 
ellars in numbers sutiicient to suttocate white men, he ean only be the peace and pr sperity of i Dewi tea fe ge 5 se 
oved by those who view him at magnificent distances, and his assimi- | idea of our Governme lt equality of citize e admitted 
ition is an impossibility. rule, 1 can conceive of situatio vherein cheap labor becomes a curse 
fhirdly. The Chinaman can and does live far more cheaply than the | and a snare, and, in my opinion, the friends of m ited Chins th 
hite laborer. Herequires less room, and hence pays less rent than the migration, in their devotion to this idea, have bee ed into "e 
vhite man. Twenty-five Chinamen can tind ample accommodations | error of paying altogether * too much for the w 
na house not large enough for an ordinary family. His food consists I have failed to tind one benetit other than this: eap labor 
f fewer articles and cheaper than that deemed necessary for the com- | is to be derived from the presence here of these people, wl 
rtable subsistence of the white laborer and his family. The abode | that their influx has alrea I vht o | ‘ 
f the Chinaman is destitute of carpets, furniture, pictures, or read- | aces us with many danyers 
ng matter. His wants in thisregard being reduced to a rule of sim They have brought to us in the laws of ‘ it 
nle existence, he, of course, can afiord to labor for a price less than | we can utilize. They have introduced no valua ( ey 
at demanded by the white laborer; and the inevitable consequence have given us no valuabl entions | } ( oved svs 
s that the white laborer is driven into enforced idleness or compelled | tem of morality. Tl HOSS ip Chev have > 
to toil for a bare subsistence. There is no demand in this country for | stronger menta’ power. They add nothing ir national strengt 
n increase of laborers, and there has not been for years. Thousands In case of foreign invasion they would constitute an element of 
f white laborers are out of employment and have been for a long | weaknesss In religion they are Pawa In il habit the re 
e. They have spent the small savings of toiling years, and are, | licentious. Of an American home they have little knowledge, and 
vy of them, reduced to absolute want. Is it wise to still further | for it even less of love and reverence They have been in the United 
ntensify their sufferings, still further aggravate their situation by States in greater or less numbers for thirty-five years. We are 1 
neing the millions of China into competition With them, and thus | entirely ignorant of their capaciti nor ol ( el cies 
ut out all hope of the future from them and their children? No At the end of thirty-five years we find no railroad erated o 
e can doubt, who has lived upon the Pacific coast and noted the | Chinese plan, no steamboat rum on Chinese principles, no te 
ect of the unrestricted immigration of the Chinese, that the effeet ing by Chinese methods, no improved ¢ e farm machiner ib 
s toreduce the white laborer to the same condition as that of the Chi solutely nothing of real utilit ule or done after the ma 
se laborer. Does any one desire this? The boast of America has | Celestial Empire. 
retofore been that her laborers were intelligent, were comfortably In our last political camp they did not furnish even a ¢ ese 
mused, and had an abundance of the comforts and many of the lux- | system of finance, and we | only Bret Harte’ ord for it that 
ries of life. Their homes were the abode of happiness and content- | they are our superiors at euch \ long array, sure f neyations 
ent. Their occupation was honorable. It was not debased by the | every one, however, susceptible of proof, I believe 
ompetition of an ignorant and servile race. Their future was full But they do bring to us Chinese cheap labor, and bringing nothing 
rf hope. Let us not destroy this condition of things by bringing into else. if thev would confor t methods, not being abl to prove e 
rritating competition with them the pauper millions of Chin: superiority of their own, we might tolerate them for the one talent 
they possess of be gy ab » work for and live on lo Les ut 
thi vill not conform to our methods. The Mongolian has never 
formed to any method of ar people on earth save and« ept 
hi ioe bei he has found the methods of that people desirabl ou 
Chinese Immigratien. and money-saving processes 
[aS They are a people among is, buUL not ort u The re ial 
SPEECH OF HON. D. C. HASKELL, stmt habitual Siotation or it, page atter page ot thy 
cominittee’s report is covered with testimony to this effect, the of 
OF KANSAS which their friends deny If they donot openly ite oul the 


> e governed by codes of their own, admit tered b ti , i the 
IN THE Hovusns oF REPRESENTATIVES, ee re 7m, 20m 


own, and form Califo 1, asin all foreign state ere 
Tuesday, January 22, 1°79, in any numbers, an al rs haeper dent sta ‘ ‘ I © 
—— the mistletoe they do not establish themss t hie - soil for 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2423) to restrict the immigration of Chinese to 1 nourishment. and stand side by side wit] : ‘ 
states i ; | 
draw their life and sustenance from the Ov tha Ipports 
Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, restriction of immigration isa novel them, and maintain their ow na tua aol lo I Lure 
dea in the policy ot our Government. liitherto we have stood with This lack of assimilatio ~ a2 an { re ea ria \ L yrpcacte 
outstretched arms to welcome to our shores all from any nation who | evident in every Chinese col: ; itably ( f \ i 
desired a home among us. Strictly speaking, the pending bill will if | Cochin China, the Phillipine Isla ~ ‘ i 
enacted into a law make no change in public policy. All who de join with us under co non for i » blend one harm 
sire a home among us, all who by the laws of the United States by | whole,isperhaps the strongest argumy for iting the flow of 
ituralization may become citizens, are still invited tocome. My first | gration. Here are a people, 1 utt rw closely they are asso¢ 
mpressions on the subject of Chinese immigration were to the etfect | with us, that are net ch ngedav the mitact Phe 
that our California friends were unduly alarmed at the presence of | dence before our committe: jing to show that ina few i tes 
the Mongolian, that prejudice of color and race had been allowed to | instances Chinamen had be« rt to Christia ) 
cloud sound judgment, and that an enlightened statesmanship would | with merely nominal except s. As they were when the ) 
find itself compelled to reject the proposed legislation for the restric they are to-day in religion, 1 3, customs, personal habits, a 
tion of that peculiar immigration as not only contrary to wise treaty | love and veneration for t ind forms of the Celestial Empire 
stipulations but as against the just rights of common humanity. My | We may not blame them for ving all they see in the rl 
investigations, which I confess have been too limited for so important | of our institutions, nor wonder that they note a vast differ oe lye 
a subject, instead of confirming my earlier impressions have caused me | tween our public profess wid our private practic ut we must 
to reject them. agree on the one yy Get Vit, 1 it if lar rel bel | them were 


I regard the passage of the pending measure as of the utmost mo- | to make a residence ai gus they would have to consent to become 
ment, as demanded by the exigencies of the situation for the protec- | Americans. Two large a distinet lit not t 


W ify ‘ L LISLINCT nationalities i 10) © in 


tion of the best interests of our citizens on the Pacific slope, in fact | equality under one government; and we cannot become Mongolian 


ef the entire nation. It having become certain that tl nnet t 


| ne certain ba LUCY Cal ) 0 A ho LSS 
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Phe idle and tl ‘ ( ale ) tol edaneler nt 
f disturb ‘ a ed friction betwee the Amer nal 
t Chines bore! t opp ) restricted imi ration isa 
f rie on toa INSt ( fornia, and has become well 
| L. Moral: S political considerations are in- 

¢ tl ‘ problen is those of labor. The social 
habits of the ¢ men ar mp ibor ible, and repugnant to 

‘ tic tut 

hey are licentiot recognizing concubinage asan institution and 
a t ‘ ile 1 tye bu ind sell their women and ch 
dt ein countl thus degrading them to the station of 

ave Very f oO! are brought to this country that are not de 
4 ed 1 prost The ire pa ! ind bound to the lowest 
iperst bsurd d revoltin rites and incantations, which 
they pre tay init They make for themselves no homes, but 
herd othe ‘ eir} ulin quarters barely tit for the habitations 
of duml minis i room twent leet square furnishing accommo- 
dations for t it mal mie who cook thei food, eat, and sleep in the 
one apartme I} disregard the sanctity of an oath and render 
1. lane of offends wainst the law almost impossible. They are 
‘ ! thieves, and theft is a crime almost universal among those 
wi ‘ the citi ind town They have no love for republican 
fort of government, and seem unable to grasp the idea of sover 
‘ ‘ ‘ Phi vd and clothing are of the cheapest and 
plains ! ‘ © cost of the living of a Chinaman is not equal 
ti hat of the dof the average American workingman, who is 
bre rhit ‘ ect y tition with this class for the sale of his 
labo Thu t t of this competition must inevitably be either, 
first. the abandonment of the tield to the Mongolians: or, second, 
the ck nalat ol e American to his level: for it is evident that 
the labore: homie df Oo support cannot compete suc 
esstully one © has neither to care for. Christian ecivili 

i« ‘ the « t and encourages the fullest deve lopment ot 
manhood Those of the Chinamen who reach this country seem to 
revard mere ¢ te ‘ cient ambition, and many of them from 
the foree of their re ‘ teaching are careless even of that It is 

contemplation of these facts in then aggregate that has disturbed 

e tranquillity of « ens of the Pacific slope, from thx highest to 
the lowest he Ame in laborer sees his bread taken from his 
mouth and ven to one who does not benetit the publie with any 
t} rsave cheap labor, and is powerless to avert the evil. He sees 
labor degraded, its dignity destroyed, and himself and his associates 
threatened wit i reduction to the level of mere machines in a coun 
t1 ose government was designed to elevate and ennoble him. 

Phe philanthropist and the publicist note with uneasiness the influx 
of aye ew under the laws of the land cannot become citizens, 
ind wl cl ; moral and social contamination. 

The home is the unit of our civilization—home and family the | 
right l our highest and holiest aspiration That which 
enriches e and virtue the home ot the citizen purifies and 
exalts the But the maintenance of a home and wife and 
children costs 1 ey, ho ver humble the home may be. One home 
and one vote t] ountry stand for a population of four or tive. 
An American rks for himself and four others; John China- 
man works or lv for hi self. 

I submit that such competition is ruinous, and, if continued, will 
reduce the income of the American laborer day by day and year by 
vear, until he, like his Mongolian competitor, is homeless from sheer | 


inability to support more than himself. 


What n, that all society is agitated on the Pacitic 
slope in eontemplation of th 
that he be aided to maintain his courage, his manliness, | 
, his patriotism, and his hom 


wonder is it, the 


iis in- 


TO THE CO 


ese facts, and that the California laborer | 
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rhe proot of these allegations in reference to this immigration, its 
character, and its tendencies is 80 voluminous that I have no time t, 
day to present it in the language of the witnesses themselves. It 
largely a part of the records of Congress, and can be examined at 
‘ sure 
The Vlas e collected by the joint committee of Congress Sel 
tor Morton chairman) covers twelve hundred pages; that prepare: 
by the senate of the State of California half as much more: yw 
the arguments and pamphlets by single individuals, pro and con, ar 
alimno 
It ‘ it the Chinese empire contains, at the lowest , 





1 the 
xeeed S40; often much less 


OO.000 000 of people : 


Cost ol passage to this country not 
The supply is inexhaustible. Mosj 


of the immigranis sail from Hong-Kong. Three provinces alone havi 
| furnished the 150,000 that are now in California. 
lt easy to see that so long as it pays to emigrate to this count; 
the thr ill continue. 
Che price of labor in China rarely exceeds ten cents per day ; her 

t it least $1.) The premium offered the Chinaman is a standi; 
} and a sufficient inducement to bring him here. 
| Wl mn it s charged that the SToss WmNMo!l ilities of the ¢ hines 
|} make their presence undesirable, and their practices are alluded ¢ 
jand shown, we are treated to quotations from the annals of crit 


} in our newspapers to prove that they are no worse than we, and thy 


| black list of murders, infanticides, and debaucheries make one Vins 
1 f the reeord But we are not to forget that there are thus plac 
| before us the exceptions of American society, its abhorrent excres 
- neces against the all-pervading vices of the Chinese. The diffe 
ence isthis, we abhor and punish bigamy, coneubinage, prostitut 

| wamblin y and perjury, while the Chinese may be said to legitimat 





them all. 
| - ; pa ; ; 

On pages 17, 15, 54, and 35 of Mr. Kennedy’s argument he proce 
S from testimony before the 
| other sources to prove that “the 


he 


} . 
| by extract congressional committer 


y are the best laboring class we hav 
is the testimony of every man of prominence 





Savs, ”~ 





| : 
I banker, manufacturer, or extensive merchant—who has 7 

} been a candidate for popular suffrage.” He would hardly reassert 
that statement to-day. But what are we to infer from all this 


Surely, not that it would be wise for us to trade the American cit 
zen laborer for the Mongolian. From his reference to the fact t) 
candidates for office do not espouse this side of the case we ar 


| t 
to infer that men other than those “of prominence,” bankers, larg 
employers of labor, &c., are to be found on the other side with thi 
{ 


t 


mechanics and laborers, and that these latter are in a large majorit 

The American laboror is a part and parcel of oursystem. We must 
change radically in other respects if we propose to invite the free ir 
portation of Chinese labor, careless 
services all but Mongolians. 


whether it excludes from o 

Capital forced to a barsh, severe competition can overcomes 
difficulties of a given investment and situation or betake itself t 
more remunerative field. Labor crowded to the wall has often 
alternative but to suffer in silence and hopelessness, unless the Gov 
ernment protects it by demanding less of itor by removing the cause 
of the oppression. 

We have taught our workingmen to love schools, churches, morality 
habits of cleanliness, and wholesome food. He is asovereign citizen 
expected to take part in affairs of government and make intelligent 
decisions at the polls It isevident that less must be expected of hin 
if he is to abandon his home to lessen his expenses and content hit 
self with a diet of rice eaten with chop-sticks that he may compete 
in the cheapness of his labor with John Chinaman. 

However pleasant or bearable this may be to “men of prominenc: 
bankers,” &c., the fact remains that these men who object to this cor 
dition of things are not only in the majority, but have a right to | 
and to be protected in the enjoyment of that life. 
| The difficulties experienced in California by this immigration hav 
| presented themselves at every point that Chinamen have appeared i 
large numbers, ‘ non-assimilating,” “transient,” ‘‘a dangerous elt 
ment,” “adding nothing to the power, dignity, or morality, of th 
nation,” isthe one common report from all countries and nations to 
which they have tloeked. 


China seems to present the features of a grand labor bank, give 
a railroad to build or any work of magnitude to construct ani t! 
contractor has but to make a draft that is honored at once by the 


importation of as many Chinamen as may be wanted, and at wages 
that make American competition hopeless. While we may look o1 
the competitive struggles of two giant corporations with only a fee 
ing of curiosity, a competition of a foreign power with the very fles! 
and blood of our own people can only e regarded with feelings at 
once of the deepest alarm and the utmostrepugnance. The frictior 
between the American and the Mongolian has already developed muci 
heat ; unless a remedy issoon applied, in my opinion we shall be calli 
upon ere long to quench the tlames that shall have enveloped 
social fabric of our fellow-citizens of California. 

For several years the Representatives of that State have warned 
us of the danger, and begged our interposition. They have faithful 
performed their duty. A grave responsibility rests upon this Cor 
gress that I trust may to an extent be discharged by the passage ot 
the pending measure. The necessity of action admitted, the power! 


| 





| 





| 
| 


of Congress in the premises and the wisdom of the proposed legisla 
| tion ought specially to engage our attention. 
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That we desire to continue amicable relations with China all admit. 


| 

‘ a : e | 

The measure proposed is for the mutual benetit of the subjects of the | 
Chinese Emperor and of our own citizens. If by the modification of 
the present treaties with China we could accomplish the desired re- 


sults I should prefer that course, and rely upon that government to 
enforce the modified stipulations. It is clearly apparent that such 
a course will not reach the evil. Most of these people come to this 
country by way of Hong-Kong, a British port, shipped to us by com 
panies organized for that purpose that are under the British flay. 
~ It is said that this measure would be in conflict with the 
ions of the Burlingame treaty. It is more in the nature of directions 
for its better enforcement. If it is in conflict with the treaty it is in 
conflict with the fifth and sixth sections of that instrument, construed 
strictly. The avowed purpose of the treaty as a whole is to promote 
more intimate and friendly relations between the two countries. If 
the present condition of that immigration is maintained because of the 
supposed stipulations of these two sections, I insist that we shall soon 
find that we have broken the compact expressed in every other part of 
the instrument, which provides for the freedom, immunities, and privi 
leges guaranteed to Chinese subjects here. If we allow vessels sailing 
from a British port in China to bring over, under a labor-contract sys- 
tem, unlimited numbers of the most degraded and ignorant Chinese 
men and women, as heretofore, I think that we shall soon reach « point 
where the law-enforcing, peace-preserving power of the State gov- 
ernment of California will be found inadequate to the task set before 
it. Modification of the existing treaties with China will effect nothing 
in the British port of Hong-Kong. Besides, treaty-making is a long 
and tedious process often, and the exigencies of the situation, in my 
opinion, do not admit of delay. Immediate action is demanded. 

‘Then the passage of this measure is an admission of our inability 
to enforce the law of our own country?” asks an opponent of the bill 
To a certain extent, I answer, yes. It is difficult indeed under a 
popular form of government to enforce a law obnoxious to a majority 
of the people; but when only a feeble minority of one in ten support 
the law, the other nine antagonizing it, it becomes an impossibility. 
More than nine in ten of the citizens of California insist upon a re- 
striction of Chinese immigration, and in time a restriction will be 
placed upon that immigration, let us hope under wise forms of law. 

It will be observed that the proposed law is not to go into etiect 
until July 1, 1879. Plenty of time is given our Government to assure 
the Chinese Emperor that we offer no menace to his government ; 
that what we have done has been dictated only by a sincere desire 
to avert an evil that could only be reached in this way. 

The Chinese government will not make complaint. It did 
when Great Britain, under similar treaty stipulations, enacted in her 
Australian colonies the much harsher law of a per capita tax. This 


not 


produced the desired effect, but was repealed, when the evil of an 
nrestricted Chinese immigration was again felt, and the law were 


re-enacted and is now in force 

The six companies of California, those organizations through which 
the Chinese residents transact their business, are very willing to see 
the proposed legislation go into effect, believing that it will allay 
existing excitement and work a sure protection to those of their peo- 
ple already here. They even went so far at one time as to petition 
Mr. Evarts for the placing of a per capita tax on each Chinaman 
landed on our shores. 

In support of the validity of such a law as proposed, even if it were 
in contlict with treaty stipulations, many citations of decisions by 
courts and opinions of leading lawyers and statesmen can be made. 
The Digest of Opinions of Leading Cases of International Law, 
issued by the State Department, reters to the following opinions of 
Attorney-Generals: 

t} 


An act of Congress must have etfect 


though inconsistent with a prior treat 
(Florida Claims, 5 Opp. ; 333 Crittenden, 1551.) 
An act of Congress is as much the supreme law of the land as a Ke 
(Ib. 345.) 
Under the Constitution treaties as well as statutes are the law of the land, both 
the one and the other, when not inconsistent with the Constitution, standing upon 


the same level and being of equal force and validity, AC, 
The earlier in date yielding tothe latter. (Choctaw Indians, 13 Opp 
man, 1870. See also 6 Opp. Cushing, 1554, 65¢ Pre-emption in Kansas.) 


34; Acker 


Of cases I submit the following: Taylor rs. Morton, 2 Curtis C. C. 
Reps., 1855; 1 Woolworth C. C. Reps., by Judge Miller, 155, 1867; 11 
Wallace, 616, by Justice Swayne, with the Dred Scott case, 19 How- 
ard, by Justice Curtis. 

I think there can be no doubt of the relative force and standing of 
statutes and treaties and that they are equal, the prior in time yield- 
ing to the latter. 

_ Of the general power, under the Constitution, of Congress to restrict 
immigration there can be no doubt. The law of self-preservation is 
the first law of nations as of nature; and that the people have granted 


’ 


away the power of self-protection and must receive a people who can- | 


not under the laws of the land become citizens seems an absurdity. 
I believe the restriction of Chinese immigration as constitutional as 
the quarantine of a fever-infected vessel. The bill does not provide 
for the return of the Chinamen now here; it imposes no hardships 
upon them. It contains but the simple provision: that one vessel 
shall bring but fifteen Chinamen at one voyage, with proper penal- 
ties for the violation of the law, which penalties are not imposed 
upon the Chinamen, but upon the master or owner of the vessel. It 
is hoped this mild remedy may prove sufficient to check the influx 


3A 


prov is- | 


» 
\ 


, 
4 *pe 
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and remove any fear of future evil results from an unw r¢ act 
of two such dissimilar races 

Che opposition in California to this measure comes mainly fron 
men who are large employers of Chinese cheap labor and from those 
who believe in the patriotic declarations usually indulged in on Inde 
pendence Day—that America is the asylum of the oppressed and 
down-trodden of all nations, A<¢ t doctrine I heartily subscribe t 
provided the *“ down-trodden aforesaid do not tread down, whet 


they come, our own people and render some friendly asylum abroad 
more desirable than any we ¢ Ofte! Protection to our own people 
and to our own interests seems te be our first duty as a natio 

Democracy compels an equality of citizenship, and as we have de 

clared that we will no longer tolerate slavery we ought to limit the 
number of those to whom we dare 1 extend the rights of citizer 

ship, or who when offered citizenship refuse it and cling with tena¢ 
| ity toa government based on the grossest superstitions and in whicl 
| there isnot a vestige of political liberty 


Money: Its Office and Qualities. 


SPEECH OF TLON. H. 


i ) \ 
IN THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
, — 
} Von lan 7). S70 
O1 ad 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Sy iker, | confess the remarks Lam abou 
} to submit are not intended solely for those with hearit yr orn 
voice; I hope to reach an audience beyond the walls of this Chamber 
In view of the fact that, as I see it, t people have been and are 
being taught, with an energy worthy the best cause, doctrines most 
| hurtful to them and the country, | may be excused, | trust, for ask 
| ing the attention of the House 
| For the first time in the history of our Gove ent we have a po 
| ical organization which has adopted a platform of principles res 
upon the theory : 
| 1. That a circulating medium which is sutticient to discharge a debt 
possesses all the qualit es OL money 
2. That legislation can impart to wha t declare >be a leva 
tender all the functions of money 
Both being based e notion that t chest ¢ of mone 
the most important do it of discharging a debt, 
} and that if it will but do tl e need look no further to see what its 
intinence or effects yw ly por the business interests of the country 
There are many who suppose this to be a new theory, born of the en 
lightenment of the nineteenth century. Far from it; it is the natu 
ral outgrowth of a stem of irredeemable curre There were 
those in the days of colonial and continental money who helé 
‘ xactly the same opin ,as will be seen from the remarks I here give 
| of a delegate to the continental congress. Pelatiah Webster tells 
\ that when a bill was pendit y before that body to establish a reg 
| revenue serv ce, 2 member rose in his place and tl rd ed the 
| Honse : 
Do you think, g ‘ I 1 
| segue sea as ees i i ud 
| pay for the whole 
} I propose upon this oecasion to addr elf ) e estions 
| what is money—its office and qualities ; the ne ot ‘ 
} its purchasing power; the evils of nol mvel ( ency ; al 
| whether the stamp of the Government can confer t f ons wh 
| properly belong to money. 
| And first, what is money and what of ‘ . 
| world of ours? 
Mon 
| says Professor W aylane 
is the instrument for f 
| only office 
John Stuart Mill says 
In order to understan i ere y 
no better way than t il i ! 
hould experience if we had os 
barter are so great tl Wi 1 l ‘ 
) changes, the division of Pp »¢ aI } 
| erable extent 
Says Henry I'awcett Knuglish writer of no 
] Every country t emerges from barba 1into the fir 
has found it absol it A ) t ibsta 
| chan 7é. 
| Professor Jevons expresses his opinion in these 
Modern society could 1 t its present comp I hout the mea 
which money constitutes of }, distribut al ret ir commodit 


| 


of various kinds 
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Says Mr. Ch: 


iries A, Mar 


Value is the « and everything else rs incidental 
e@ » Phe 0 of a dolla isured b hat it 2 bu 
Professor Newcomb expresses it tersely in these words 
Mone } ‘ o ept for thet ng it l] * * You would not 


ild onty 


vive a fig for a pocket! f i 1 CO b i half a fig with them 
rh we et he otlice of money, and the most important 
on ndeed ‘ ecessary its invention—I1s that of effecting 
exchange ‘ ha ivy do soit must of necessity be also a stand- 
ard of vali 
erhaps Profe mr ade ) detines the tunetions of money most com- 
prehe ht 
ty 
~ z ‘ 
hie ‘ bering t} isseVeratior f this ne vy politica party as to the 
eand end of mone h e express a surprise that not one of 
e distinguished writer On po tical economy has seen proper to 
' wile “debt paying "as one of the essential functions of money 
Is it because that function alone is law-given, all the rest existing 
thout law and havin ‘ sted before there was roverniment 
Whether or not that be the reason, it is a fact ; and it is equally true 


that the use ol for the « 


money ompulsory discharge of a debt is com 
paratively of recent origi We have authentic history that gold 
and silver were used as money almost six thousand years ago—almost 
from the very creation of man while not tillcenturies upon centuries 
ater came legal-tender enactments It may be mentioned as a fact, 
more significant than remarkable, that in the earlier legal-tender en 
actments the compulsory character was added to that kind of money 
only which did not contain an intrinsic value equal to its nominal 


silver, of 


value t was not necessary that the law should declare that gold and 


honest weight, a legal tender. They discharged 


] 


shoud be 


all the functions of money without it. 
I I 1 kA I A PENDS 
In view of these facts how can any person or political organization 
afiirm that the debt-paying quality of the circulating medium is its 
most important function, d that whatever will pay a debt will 
answer all the purposes of money. Surely if one will but stop a mo 
ment to think of the use of money in the billions upon billions of 


the Ameri 
such 


exchanges made by 


be 


an people in a single year he will not 
May 


rash enough to 


make an assertion I not affirm it to be 
i fact, that if that which we use as money contains a value within 
itself equal to the nominal value given it by law, or is readily con 
vertible into money posse such value, there would be little if 
any need of a law providing what may be tendered in payinent of 


debt save to prevent oppression, annoyance, or disputes, the outgrowth 





ol petty quarrels and strife. 
Professor Wayland states the necessity of a law declaring what 
shall be a lawful tender in these words 
It Low i in f ut { when I come to pay him he dema payment 
’ i I I may not be able to procure them, and he may 
) +s If J tead of pa y him in sil otfer him leather 
n declare I ll pa in nothing else, he will be defrauded out of his due. 
vow, to prevent dispute vitl it i, it is desirable that something be tixed upon 
of which tender shall fore I - e the debtor's obligation 
And this would t nat d most justly be the bstance which all men 
have chosen ft Le lat 
With this in view, our patriotic forefathers wrote in the Constitu 
tion of our country an inhibition on the power of the several States 
to make anything but gold and silver a legal tender. Indeed, as is 


well known, it w itside tl] 
to find the authority of the 


greenback currency a lawfu 


ic Constitution tl 


LS ( 1@ Supreme Court went 
Federal Government to make our present 


| tender. 


PALI \ NECESSAR \ 


The next step in ouw 
of money being conceded, 
first tunction 
und if it be 


should be abhi 


inquiry naturally is, the importance and oftice 
what qualities should If 
exchangeability, purchas- 
and measure of value, it is man- 


must be, if 


money possess. 
relatively 
1 

Lhe 
} 


the of money is its 
: 


ng power, standard 


ifest that it 


ypustice be 


debtor and then to creditor, borrowing the words of Mr. Mann, 

As invariable as the uncertainty of all things earthly will permit 

The standard of values must not be liable to sudden tluctuation in 
value; it must be constant. Itis because gold and silver have a recog- 


and are 
have bee 8] chosen by 


nized and tixed value, 
in value that they 


for use as li 


not liable to great or sudden changes 
the people of all countries 
, Its use as such came from the common consent of 
the people, not from the statutory enactments of States. 

Hora e Grek ley said 

I hold that money 


governments meddled with i 


ognition of a pre-exist f 


lone) 


created, o1 


that their 


recognized by common consent 
interposition in the premi 


before 


ses was the rex 





i STAMI IVE VALUE f 

The fallacy of the age is the assertion that the “stamp of the govy- 
ernment ” makes money ; that is, imparts the characteristics of money. 
Che governinent may declare what shall be lawful tender, but the 


purchasing power, the value of money does not depend upon statute 
law. 


| 
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before a collection of currency issued during and after the Revoly 


| 
| 








not done, now to | 


| the qovernment de 





ECORD. : 


tion, I observed one bill which read as follows, (it was issued by the 


State of Rhode Island in 1776:) 
FIVE ULLINGS 
Phis bill is equal to five shillings in lawful silver money, &¢« 


Does anybody at this day, did anybody in that day, believe that to 
be true? Was one of these bills the equal of tive shillings in lawfn 
silver money Grant that it would, in Rhode Island, pay the same 
debt, and was thus far equal, had it the same purchasing power? [t 
is an undisputed fact that soon after their issue one hundred of these 
paper shillings would not purchase as much as five silver shillings. 

Did the government stamp give value, as is claimed, then the money 
of strong governments would be worth, though containing the sam: 
we ight of gold or silver, more than that coined by and bearing the 
stamp of weaker and more unstable governments. If it is the stamp 
which gives value, then a piece of copper of the size and genera] 
appearance of a coin of gold can be made by law as valuable as a gold 


coin. In the words of Professor Newcomb: 
The stamp of the government goes fo! absolutely nothing « xcept a certitic 
of the weight and quality of the metal. 


Henri Cernuschi, 2 Parisian economic writer of much celebrity, has 
said: 


The government luc 
etary unity, for instance, a dollar 
silver When we the 
which is received by the citizen in one hand and given out by the other hand 


t interfere in dete 


vives no va tothe money. The government adopts al 
weighing a certain number of grains in g 


term dollar we mean to say a certain quantity of met 


lst 


rmining the purchasing power or th 


ti ur 

The weight of the American gold dollar is 25.5 grains, nine-tenths 
pure gold. Will any one claim that a gold coin, issued by the Goy 
ernment and called a dollar, and made a legal tender for that amount, 
containing but half that amount of gold, would be of equal pur- 
chasing powet Suppose to that half were added enough base metal 
to give a coin of exactly the size of the present dollar, would th: 
stamp of the Government, the device impressed upon it, give it the 
value of the dollar now authorized by law? Yet that is the logic of 
the assertion that value comes from the stamp of a government. W: 
know that English sovereigns which foreigners have purchased with 


| their goods are constantly melted down abroad into ingots, and ar 


} 


ped 


shipped in that condition. Would that be done were the stam 
, 


sovereigns worth more than the gold they contain ? 


WIIAT DETERMINES VALUF. 


If value comes not by the stamp of the government, the questio 
is pertinent, upon what does the value of gold and silver depend 

John Stuart Mill answers in these words: 

Money is a commodity 
modities, temporarily by 
ost f pre 


produ tion 


like that of all other com 
permanently and on the averag 
regulator of its value is the cost 


and its value is determined 
demand and supply 


luction. * * The ultin 


ate 


Mr. Henry V. Poor, in his valuable work on Money and its Laws, 
expresses substantially the same opinion: 


As the precious metals are always in demand at their cost of product 
value is absolute, depending upon one consideration—cost. That of all ot 
articles is relative, depending upon two conditions, demand and cost. 


Mr. Bonamy Price presents it forcibly in this way : 
lf 


gold one, 


ould be obtained from the miners only at the 


they would both be equally valuable. 


a copper coin ¢ same cost wit 

Resting, then, upon labor and cost, the precions metals have a value 
within themselves, and while not absolutely free from fluctuation 
yet, perhaps, the freest of any commodity, there can be no better 
medium of exchange or measure of value than they, or a currency 
based upon them and convertible into them at pleasure. Stern neces- 
sity may compel for a time a deviation from this safe financial basis, 
but the public weal as sternly demands a return to correct principles 
at the earliest possible and practicable moment. 


INCONSTANCY A NATIONAL CALAMITY. 


The most important oftice of mouey, before which its simple debt 
discharging quality dwarfs into insignificance, being, as I think | 
have shown, the part it plays in measuring values and in effecting 
the exchanges of the world, whatever disturbs its fitness for accom- 
plishing this oflice cannot but seriously derange the public interests. 
Any form of money—and I now use the word money in a sense broace! 
than heretofore used—that is not stable is lacking in one of the most 
essential qualities of money. 

In the edition of Webster's Dictionary for 1°64, a second subdivis 


| lon under the title Money, in these words, is added: 


> 


2. Hence any currency usually and lawfully employed in buying and selling as 
the equival nt of money, as bank bills and the like. 

Until then Webster’s detinition included but the metals and redeen 
able paper currencies. I now take the word in that broadest signifi 
cation, and repeat, any money, metal or paper, redeemable or irredeena- 


ble, which is not constant in purchasing power, is most seriously defectty 


| Need I stop to show how a tluctuating standard works injury, and on 


' 
i 


whom that injury must fall? It would seem to be an unnecessar) 


waste of time, and would be did not so many of our people fail to 
realize how great are the evils attendant upon a fluctuating currency. 

A fluctuating measure of value has been one of the chief causes of 
| our financial disasters, and its baleful etfects have reached our entir 
Standing in Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, a few weeks ago, | people. 


With every change in the value of the currency either the 
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debtor or ereditor class is wronged; the producer or the consumer, 
one or the other, or both, must suffer. It deters all classes of busi- 
ness men from entering upon or driving, to the extent it were possi- 
ble, business enterprises; and laborers tind themselves but partially 
employed or altogether idle. 

Mr. Mann, in his work on Paper Money, reaches a similar conclu- 
sion. He says: 
An inconvertible currency becomes at every 


t nt } 
r nent of rob 


fluctuation an 


ins 


ery 


A leading writer upon tinance has said: 

Every stipulated sum which has to be paid with a changing standard 
thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. The creditor or the debtor has 
defrauded. There can be but one defense for an inconvertible paper currency 


overwhelming necessity. It may have an excusable origin, but its continuance one 
day longer than the necessity exists is a public calamity. 


IS Om 


been 


In a recent address delivered at Chicago a distinguished member 
of this House [Mr. GARFIELD] drew the picture so forcibly that I 
must be excused for appropriating his exact words: 


No arithmetic can compute the injustice and loss which these tluctuations have 
inflicted upon the people and business of this country. The chief mischief 
sulted from two unequal and varying qualities of the greenback asa currency: its 
debt-paying and its purchasing power. ‘The first was arbitrarily tixed by Congress 
at one handred cents on the dollar, but the second was controlled by laws which no 
human legislation can set aside—the laws of value ; and the value of the greenback 
as a purchasing power suffered all the changes of the market. * * * This 
difference between its debt-paying power and its purchasing power carried con 
fusion and injustice into every department of business 

During the whole period of decline the creditor was wronged by underpayment 
and during the aan period of appreciation the debtor was wronged by being 
compelled to make overpayment, 

During the seventeen years of suspension the payment of every debt inflicted a 
wrong, either upon the creditor or the debtor, and thus the whole machinery of 
credit was converted into an engine of injustice. This will always happen when 
the two functions of currency are of unequal value 


RESUMPTION 


re 


rHE REMEDY. 

To remove this element of fluctuation; to appreciate the depreci 
ated currency of the country; to obviate, at least for future transac- 
tions, the wrongs attendant upon a changing standard of values; to 
make the debt-paying and purchasing power of our money equal, the 
republican party insisted the only remedy was to return to the specie 
There were burdens to be borne in this change from an irre- 
deemable to a redeemable basis, but they were inevitable, unless the 
currency be permitted to remain permanently depreciated and con- 
stantly variable, and the American people would never have consented 
to that; sooner or later uniformity in the value of the different forms 
of the dollar would have been secured. The question was, Shall we 
take the burden upon ourselves, or shall we defer it for our children, 
meanwhile suffering from evils fully as great? Postponement of the 
day but prolonged the burden and gave no relief. 

EVILS OF A 


ONLY 


basis. 


FLUCTUATING CURRENCY. 

I have not attempted and will not attempt to point out 
ls inseparable from a fluctuating currency. There they are, and 
their effects will hardly be disputed. The country has suffered from 
the dread spell they have woven, and no class so severely as the debtor 
Money is always a power, but is still more powerful when its 
value changes daily. Speculation thrives upon a varying standard 
of value. Let the change be upward or downward, it is all the same 
to the speculator. If the tide be downward, he can afford to wait 
until the bottom is reached, then take advantage of the reaction; if 
upward, the advantage is his yet. 

A tluctuating standard begets an element of gambling into business 
transactions, fosters a desire for speculation, deludes honest toil from 
its sturdy and manly work, and breeds a public immorality most 
dangerous to the public welfare. 

Peletiah Webster, a most reliable witness, bears this testimony 
against the fluctuating, depreciated, inconvertible currency of the 
Revolution : 


all the 


evi 


class. 


It has polluted the equity of our laws, turned them into engines of oppression 
and wrong, corrupted the justice of our public administrations, destroyed the for 
tunes of thousands who had the most contidence in it, enervated the trade, hus 
bandry, and manufactures of the country, and went far to destroy the morality of 
our people. 

As before said, it throws a chill over all legitimate enterprises and 
hangs a pall before the eyes of the deserving man of business. It 
advances the rate of interest enough to cover any possible deprecia- 
tion. It adds to the price of all merchandise sold upon a credit. It 
lowers the price paid for all articles to be resold at a later date, be 
that date long or short, sufficient to make good any possible loss from 
the money becoming less valuable. It adds to the price the farmer 
must pay for what he has to buy and takes from the price of that he 
has to sell. Fluctuation in the currency is a two-edged sword, eut- 


ting him with either edge. 
HOW TUF 


FARMER, ESPECIALLY 8S AFFECTED 


I cannot refrain from giving an extract from an address delivered 
£g g 
at Omaha, October 1, 1874, by Professor Perry. It will bear repeat 
ing: 

An inconvertible paper money, always depreciated and always variable, is worse 
for farmers than almost anybody else; first, on the ground of depreciation; and 
second, on the ground of its variability. As the value of money goes down, of 
course general prices tend to rise, but unfortunately they do not all rise eqnally 
nor in equal times; and some prices do not rise at all. For example, manufact 
ured goods are quickest to experience a rise of price owing to the depreciation of 
the currency. * * * Wages rise much more slowly than goods. * * * and so 
laborers are always great sufferers from a depreeiated money. Real estate rises 


slowly and irregularly under such mone nd never on the average as 
manufactured goods rise whil rl ltural products, some parts of whicl 





ire &X 
ported to foreign countries, scarcely rise in price at all Lhe reason for t ms, the 
foreign gold price of that part which is exported largely determines the home 
of the whole crop Chere is only one wholesale price of wheat of the same ura 
in New York city. whet! s for export or whether it is for home consumptior 
Phe gold price in Liverpool determines the currency price in New Yor) ast a 
long as wheat is exported ; and the price in New York determines the price in ¢ 
cago and Omal * * * The who sequence to farmers of the 
money is, tha vy have ’ i oO or a eed 
only get a very little m e for all t t they © to ael . . . | ers a 
have been and always will be t t st sers from rag mon Dit v fre 
reason | have given, and part als« ist takes the farmer almost a vea 
realize on his e1 ps ud | al t self aca { 
ble anges the curr * H uk ule Lhe elpl | 
sat the me y of the eur ers ir paper mone va 
riable in value; because suc 0 ul Ww tinulates speculation and hampe 
productive industry ; because it corrupt li ils dermines honesty, a 
makes detaulters by destroying tab widat tf values ; because it unjustly 
distributes the rewards of industry and « i ‘ ile the le farming 
terests ; and because suct has alw oe < d by these results where 
ever the experiment has been tried, I do he te farmers, east and west 
north and south, and all other tru len, to unite w i raisit tery that 
shall pierce the dulled ear of our rulers—ai me f honest dolla 

» lit ‘ LN ARTY N Litt 


Sensible of the evils, oppression, and wrongs which necessarily fol- 
low in the wake of a depreciated and th ¢y currency, the repub 
lican party, with a degree of patriotism for which it will ever be 
honored, in the face of the most unnatural opposition, led in a spirit 
of demagogism the most unscrupulous and daring, set itself to work 
to bring the currency of the country out of the depreciated and tlie 
tuating condition into which it had been precipitated as an inevitable 
consequence of the civi It accomplished the work. Resump 
tion came without shock or derangement. ‘The tirst week of resump 
tion closed with an increase of over one and a half million dollars in 
gold in the Treasury, despite all predictions to the contrary. 
the currency of the United States, paper and coir 


ictuatin 


War, 


lo-day 
is of equal worth; 
to-day it is upon a basis as stable and firm as anything earthly can 
be. Confidence has been restored, business is adjusting itself to the 
new situation, and we are on the road to a sure and steady prosperity 

and for this the thanks of our whole people are due the republicat 
party, due for the battle it fought and the victory it won. The repub 
lican party has built for itself amonument for Wisdom, Fideli 
esty, and Patriotism that will be acknowledged in all the ye 


ty, llon- 


urs to core 

AT STATT {kN 
gut what will become of the sages who taught the people that the 
legislative power can impart all the functions of money to anything 
upon which its fiat is placed? Their day for this generation must 


certainly be over. The stern logic of events has left them with this 
people with their occupation gone. History laughs at the theorit 
they advanced, and hiscory will laugh at the philosophers of to-day 


who have revived not ! 


are not many when the d 
John Law and visionaries of h 


Every attempt, no matter when a 


The years 


ll be classed 


ind over again 


OnUS EXplode 


ovel 
s¢ Lple 8 Of t} Sy N¢ hool Wi 


is Stamp. 


nd by what people made, to make 


something out of nothing has proven a failure Dr. J. G. Holland 
in a valnable paper, states the experience of the world whenever the 
self-evident proposition that value should be measured by valne, a 


lengthis measured by | h and weight by weight 


from. 


} } , 
is been departed 








Let me quote from his words 

here is no power on earth t can le nto pape ° ] 
marketsot the ‘ Lsettle ‘ ot erehar We i tha 
bushel of wheat shall be worth tive dollar but our | lation will not ‘ 
slightest effect upon the price Me cannot be so made ital i in 
get something for nothir It cannot be ) wie that be ean get it for | tha 
the market n la i it ’ 1 a lu ul 
of the devil 1 dema n dient s¢ t 

DI 

The country having w reached the solid ba of co the depre 
ciation in our currency | been removed, fluctuation having been 
banished from our standard of value, what more shal! be « e? |] 
more needed now? Is ot wiser that we should cease tinkering 
with the currency? Shall we not bid good bye to the evils of experi 
mental legislation Shall we longer torment the country with appre 
hension of a change intl iancial po of eGovernment? Itha 
been well said “‘ known imischiefs have the ‘ doubts have 
none.” Shall we not give the country a rest, and business time to 
adjust itself to the new condition of th ’ Andshall we not resist 
with all possible determ ition an leg ition which may tend to 
bring disquiet, unsetth ilues, or jeopard the maintenance of 
specie resuinption, reached after so long and through so many tribu 
lations? Shall we not ery a halt until it be demonstrated that add 
tional legislation is unquestionably needed ? 

It is a matter of profound regret, for the reasons given and others 
that might be named, tl the democratic party, which as a part 
and for a partisan purpose has so persistently thrown every obstacl 
in the way of reaching resumption, should now, for no higher end, 
insist that Congress shall continue legislating upon the currency and 
shall at this critical period begin the work of destroying the moneyed 
institutions of the count The time may come, and soon, whe 
radical changes will not only be well, but wise; but it is not now 
Now the business of the country needs time that may take a clear 
and unobstructed view of the situation; may ascertain preeisely the 
wants and necessities of the present and future, that with new impett 
and vigor it may fill its old channel, and more, giving employment t 
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the unemployed, creating unc fe products of farm and 
factory and shop, that the drooping et of our people may bt 
revived, and We, as a and people, step out into the broad sun 
light of national and ind lual prosperit 

He who would obstruct the consummation of this greatly to be ds 
sired end is not the friend of 1 country or h uuntrymen 


Immigration. 


HON. Il. D. 


SSIPP 


Chinese 


SPEECH OF MONEY, 


isl 


1 : > ms 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
] j dm ae) 
| { t i 
Stat 
M MONEY Mi = ” int li porta et ol this que at a) Is re i] 
! eT few and cat t be overestimated. It involves questions 
f national law,of international law,and national honor, and it presses 
tor olution liowever indiflerent gentlemen may be whose homes, 
ocietyv., and business terests are three thousand miles away from 


the ‘ 
matter ot! 


ibordinated 


the locality of | complained of, yet to one State of 
vital and completely absorbing interest. 
other 


by 


this Union 
It has 
both political parties, and all 


ina IOsT 


every questlon 3 


classes ot Citizens common consent torevo the discussion oft any 


ther matter than that which has some bearing upon this, to them, 
readtui evil 
The people of the whole Pacitic coast have banded togethe r with 
fervid enthusiasm of the crusaders to protect themselves from 
ithen invasion. They kn that tive short weeks will close the 
vors of this Congres They look intently tous for relief; and they 
feel that human endurance cannot brook the nine months’ delay of 
the rehef they seek It is not a question of competiti n between 
‘ nese and Caucasian labor, but of the substitution of one for the 
othe It is not a question of the assimilation of the yellow and the 
white races, but of one supplanting the other; whether Christianity 
or Buddhism shall govern the consciencies of the people beyond the 
mountains: whether the advanced civil ition of the most advanced 
race on earth shall give way to a civilization corrupt, effete, and 
enervat whether the prime ples of repul lican liberty or those of 
tL slavish despotism hall determine the local polity ol th fairest 
lanel thin the broad borders of our 1 alm Th q tie tion 1s with 
out precedent in our political history It was entirely unexpected a 
few years ago, and must receive a prompt and vigorous treatment 
that « ila ira | e bee mit Ipated o1 could have been pi vided 
To mething of the Chinese and their country—of their char 
iter at meas citizens, and abroad as colonists Islinportant in this 
connecti ind while not presuming the House to be ignorant of al 
information on this subject, it will not be deemed improper for me to 
bring their attention some few facts that bear upon the matter in 
debate 
Che Chinese Empire has an area of 5,300,000 square miles, whil 
the United States has only 3,300,001 The population of China is 


100,000,000, of which number 177,000,000 are crowded 
into 210,000 square miles of territory, ¢ The 


ol from the the 


estimated at 


iin.’ 
ord 


illed the “ great pl 


testimony travelers, earliest to the latest, acc 


Chinese a low moral character: while the \ ditler as to the cause, they 
are unanimous as tothe fact. Someattribute it to theirignorance of 
any religion that directs their devotions to any power higher thar 
they themselves can aspire to be; some toa monotonous oppression, 
which represses individuality and pride of character; and some to the 
dense population which makes the struggle for subsistence too sharp 
for honesty, and begets perso habits that are vicious and degrad 

Sir John Bowring saves of then little moral disgrace attaches to 

neerity and untruthfulness ;’ ! that he rece es “with distrust 

any statement by a Chinaman when | smallest interest would be 
promoted by falsehood 

Martin savs that the Chinese character is prove rbially deceitful, 
full of moral apothegms not carried into practice :” that the drown 
ing of female infants is quite common: that no disgrace is attached 
to it, although the governor of Canton issued a proclamation against it. 

Mr. Abeel, a missionary. says 

In the district of Ay ) per cent. of the f ile infar re ¢ l i t 
towns, ©0 per cent half the tow1 pe t 

Some travelers represent prostitution as a dishonorabk profession ; 
while others assert that it a respectable calling, just below the 
actor and just above the vyel 

Their highest virtue is filial respect and affection for parents. 


Their religi 
for the 


ous anid political education teaches the highest veneration 
ngs of the past. They have a contempt for everything of 
modern origin, and their tritest maxim, that whatever was not taught 
by the ancients is unfit to be learned, is the severest enemy to their 
progress. Their most remarkable characteristic, considering their 


thy 


till 
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population and extent of territory, is an unchanging uniformity of 
mind, not to be affected by the varying circumstances of time or plac e. 
naking the Chinaman in America, Australia, or the Indian Archipelago 

hanical counterpart of the Chinese at home. They have for 
thousands of years lived under the same form of government, ast ‘ 


1 
I 
¢ 
\ 


e® The¢ 


" L all legislative as we] 
as executive power, and enforces subjection, not by armies nor t] 


nee of an aristocracy, but by uni 


ndous patriarchate, which unites in its hea¢ 


issista versal espionage, by the sur 
veillance of every man upon his neighbor, and by a common respo 
sibility which makes all the inhabitants of a village partners in snf- 


fering for the crimes of one, thus infusing general distrast and abjee: 
submission. 

This enforced habit of centuries has become a race instinet, } 
prepares us to receive without surprise the story of the conque 
these multiplied millions by single armies of Mongols and Tartars 
and even a handful of Mantehoos. Without personal courage, the 
are yet indifferent to death; without a sense of perjury, true to bus 
ness engagements; without affection for their 
a strong local attachment for the country of 
brietly, are the salient points of the Chinese at 

As a colonist he shows no change. He differs from all other e: 
grants in this, that, driven from home by necessity, he never aba 
dous the intention to return; he carries with him and preserves his 
religion, his language, his diet, his personal habits, his costume, his 
tribunals of justice. He has no adaptability to the customs of other 
people; he cannot assimilate with the white race. He never acquires 
that ‘common interest” which Vattel is necessary to identit 
the citizen with the state. 

In Siam, where they number one-half of the whole population, 
though they have married Siamese women, yet according to Sir Joly 
Bowring they are asa community isolated from the Siamese. Having 
the same religion as the Buddhists, they worship in different temples 
have their business signs in Chinese; carry on trade in Chinese, a 
never learn to write the Siamese language. 

In Batavia, upon Stockdale’s visit to Java,in 1°31, they number 
about one hundred thousand, and though they paid taxes to the D 
yet they had a governor of their own nation, who had six 
ants, collected taxes, and who had his tlag as the standard of | 
thority. Medhurst tells us that— 

g down in Borneo, they banded together after their 
ucy of the European authorities, and carried on a 
tue! pe Tarich p! 


Ww 


Phes 


yovernment, yet 
their birth. 


home. 


lieute 


Ms a 


Settlin custom 





dispute 
war until a treaty of pe 


rem if 





They despise justice administered by any but themselves, and 





trial of right between them in a foreign court is appealed to t] 
own secret tribunals. The extent of Chinese emigration is little 
derstood or appreciated, and cannot be attributed so much to ent 
prise as to the imperative, ruling necessity ot depleting an overpop 
lation. China sends out her millions as a hive does swarms, ¢aril 
as little for their fate. More mouths than bread ; human life cheay 
than food. Tl is the edict of banishment froin their native land. 
wonderfully increasing progeny ever drives them outward for a res 
ng-place. ‘They have crossed the wall, the desert, and the oce 
pouring forth their hordes east, west, north, and south, occupying 
the waste lands of Tartary, colonizing Thibet, Burmah, Cambod 


and Siam, and basking under fostering care of European 


erovernment 











the islands of the Malayan Archipelago * Emigration goes 
| on in spite of disabilities and restrictions.” 

Dr. Medhurst further says: 

If the same causes continue to operate there seems nothing to prevent the Chi 

rie from crowding into the British possessions ostan. * * * They have 

} alread hundreds of thousands in Siam, and will soon occupy Burmah, P 
| and Assam, and what should hinder them from pushing: to New Holland 

tion increasing as does the Chinese cannot long be coutined within the 


| 
| 





l ids 


ind restriction with them is impossible. Hunger cannot be controlled 
necessity knows no law Let but another age roll by and China do 





nd her ve will 
n contact with the Chi 


reak down hi 
istian world 


population once 1 
nd bring her myriads i 





crease 





r political barri 


This prediction of forty years ago is finding its fulfillment. Th 
population of China in 1753 was 102,000,000; now it is 400,000,000 ; 
and China is the great colonizing nation of the earth. Famine last 
year destroyed in Northern China 10,000,000 of human lives. Had 
this famine prevailed in the eastern or southern provinces our west 
ern shores would have been deluged by a wave of immigration that 
would have threatened the very landmarks of our civilization. It 
well to bear in mind that those who have come to our coast hav 
come from a single district, embarking at the British port of Hong 
Kong. 

Our Cl 
> 


inese commerce has established a steam-ferry across th 
and as it increases, its facilities for transportation increast 
The carrying capacity of a single steamship is five thousand human 
souls, and in a few years, at the present ratio, a half million of China 
men can be placed in San Francisco in a single year—a half millio 
of people annually, ignorant of our political institutions, with no 
desire tolearn. It seems almost incredible that twenty years ago th 
tirst Chinaman was received in California with every manifestation 
of satisfaction and approval; in his brawn and muscle was recognized 
a potent factor in every industrial problem, and by him we were to 
subjugate the wilderness to our use. Now the little cloud, no bigger 


gt 


ihe, 


than a man’s hand, whose rising was hailed with rejoicing, has over- 
cast the heavens and darkened the air with the apprehension of dis- 
aster. We are but repeating in California, with wonderful exactness, 









the exper nee of other lands with t 


¢ xe ssively onerous and Oppre ssive, restricting 


fhe Dutch in Batavia | Vy taxes not 


x not onl 





s cue, 


ing inspite oft it. The Duteh « 





y upon the Chinaman’s | 


craduated according to its let 


ut the Gordian 1] 


ad, 


] 


he Chinese 
jesperate attempt of California to divert impendin; 
iuction of the struggle in the Dutch, French, Spanisl 
sessions. The British colonies in Australasia have passed laws 
immigration. 
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,aadogel 


only heavy but 


+} 


is hinge! 


creasing ] wn knot b 

issacre. The French in the city of Saigon endeavored to 
legislation. In Formosa the trouble w he ¢ I 

S and their presence begets the same restl s ha I 
vhere. At Manilla such a hatred and dist1 ang | 
Spaniards and the Chinese colonists that it resulted t 
destruct on of the latter. Immigration instead of 1 ! 
was stimulated to such a degree that in thirty years the 
heir former numbers, when another massacre reduced 
00 to 7,000. A heavy capitation tax was t levied, 

f all this they so increased that the Spaniards, fear of 
shed them from the island and suspended tr: vith Ch 

fhe facts, Mr. Speaker, eviden¢ 1 gy the ten: ‘ 


strange people retain a foot-hold on 


emphatic warning of the difficulty 
t they 
dead in order that they nay be worshiped 


at the great mass return,and that 


is made some forgetful of this fact, 
et go, yet the race holds on. When 





ecured on foreign 


of 


one 


1, t 
hit 


retur! 


we, and coming and going in an unbroket 


| > 


less chain-pump, emptying the fountains of ou 
in assurance that they would go back, their presence would Le 


tolerable, but their history in other countries 


become fixed upon the soil, a foreign 


= 


and exe 


Vo re 
i they 
wealth 


body-politic, with unlimited capacity for angmentation 


It is conceded by both parties to this question that the 
Chinese has been exceedingly valuable to the Pacitie coast 
only its material results. But the labor of the 
pensate for the loss of thousands of white imm 


cluded from its field of operation. 


t 
[ 
ide 


} } 


ir hands ea 
grants tha 
In considering th 
Speaker, there is a necessity for a fair and candid statement. 
,if I were able, have anything but the calm and dispassionat 
ment of this House, acting under the very highest sense of pub 
e duty. Christian nations are responsible tor breaking « 
barrier of Chinese exclusiveness. The active energy of corm 
enterprise would not permit the self-isolation of a nat 


its vast stores the possibilities of gainful trade. 


The blame or praise of our intercourse cannot be attributed to 
Chinese. In spite of contempt and insult, by diplomacy and by fores 
he European nations have opened the five ports to comme 
the same time the sluice-way of the tloods of Chinese 
The Chinese were not only invited, they were compelled 


tionship with the white family of nations. 
virtue of a treaty anxiously sought and solemnly ratified. 
treaty they have rights which it is our honorable dnty 


nation to protect. The Chinaman 


which he could naturally expect of the people who « 


1 


has 


] 


not 


+ 


are on oul 


) ¢] 


ived that 


’ 
ial 


standard of moral principle, a more elevated religion 


enlightened civilization than his ow 


treatment, that the Californians have followed 
English, French, Duteh, Spanish, and Portuguese unde1 


lleng 


re Our 


cumstances, is a fact that may ch 


conclusively that the trouble is de ep seated an 
be protected and vindicated in his 
treaty is not the question in the bill presente 


It has been asserted that whatey 


mmigration, it cannot be avoides 


treat) and to this work, only that power wh 
s competent; that it is a matter exclusively 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and that the legislat 
nent can constitutionally hold no jurisdict 
festly an error that proot would seem hardly 
rror so strongly insisted on. The Constitution 





Congress under it are the supreme law of the 
is given by the Constitution to either one of t 
other. It has been held re peated|y that ala 
sede a treaty if inconsistent, or rice re 
Neilson, 2 Peters, 314; 8% Blatehford, Circuit 

Justice Woodruft says 

Phe vr departme! ( 

Ze to rt ‘ te ‘ 





1eT ‘ ne cre 

tO ess tron unless 
Ordinarily the power to make and 
’ nut rT nec Sar The King ot 
ould make laws for the colonies, but the 


or repeal exists in no oiler person then a treaty law « 
sent Of a foreign power, \ ch would kk 
his would neousistent with 
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coast an element uncongenial, ince 


race. His continued residence | auginenting numbers increase the 


complication of the situatio If vested with the ballot for his pro- 
tection, it is probable that, g erned by secret associations, he will 
carry into efleet his own ideas of government. But he is not a voter, 
nor can he be « jit y change of our naturalization laws. Nor, re- 
collecting the facts I 1 stated, is it desirable that he should be. 
Perhaps the greatest evil of his presence is that he occupies the place 
that would be better tilled by immigrants from the Caucasian nation. 
In conser ‘ perso! habits fixed by ages of usage, and his 

ill demand for comtorts that are indispensable to the white race, 
wd encumbered by women and children, he is able to work for 
wae f ally idlequate to the s ipport ot the white laborer and his 
ti Thus unable to compete, the white immigrant is driven to 
ther ites and other nations, and California loses material useful 
he! rowth and development. The people who come in our midst, 
ren Of the same family of nations with ourselves, who intend to 
becom part of us, to learn ou language and our customs, who have 


and lithe ones to be absorbed in our population, must vive way 


the ccommodation of the alien resident 


des, Mr. Speaker, this Government in its organization was in 
tended for white people. It vitation is to white people. By the | 
vimixture of the several nations of the Caucasian race we have the 
randest people on the face of the earth. Each new infusion of blood 

energizes and quickens. It is claimed by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that all men are free and equal. This cannot be taken in 


its broadest sense. 


If we pour the light of the writer’s intention upon 
his text, the 


negro was not included because he was in a state of 
bondage. In the opinion of the civilized world he was a subject for 
capture and appropriation ; he was a chattel. At that day, as Chief- 
Justice Taney said, “he had no rights that a white man was bound to 


respect.” This country, Great Britain, and other nations in Europe, 


vere engaged in the slave-tracde lo become a citizen of the Govern- 
ment individual rights must be surrendered. The negro had no indi- 

dual rights. Phe Constitution recognized him as property and 
fixed a yvulf between the races. Following the law of the colonies, 
the vellov race were unknown and could not have been included. 
fhe naturalization laws made by men, framers of the Constitution 


ind their contemporaries, limited naturalization to “ free white per- 
belly allen 

Pros the | the thirteen States 
for admitting Canada and Ireland as States of the Union. The policy 


SOTLS 


iIsloOn Was nade organizing nion ot 


ot the Government has been to extend a cordial welcome to every 
immigrant of our race. It required an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to admit the negro into citizenship. I say it without unkind- 


ness that if our four and a half millions of black people were in 
Africa would wish them i Of all the evil 
possibilities of the future none is so dreadful as the mongrelization 
uni deterioration of this people, 


no one here as citizens. 
When to be a Roman citizen was 
prouder than to be a king the Roman people were full of heroic vir- 
tues, but universal citizenship marked the decline of her civil and 
military glory and wrote decay and death upon her “ proud walls for 
We are having trouble enough with another unassim- 
race, the Indian The wrongs he has received at our hands, 
reaties we have broken and disregarded with him, are intinitely 
worse than any action we can take toward the Chinese. 
No nation can complain of 


a memorial. 
ilative 


the t 


is in any action we may take. Guided by 

of our citizens,and of the means to 
secure this, we only have the right of judgment. Kindness and gen- 
erosity to another must not jeopardize or contlict with our own inter- 
Phe laboring people, Mr. Speaker, while 
are most vitally concerned in our discussion of this question. 
tection” has been fixed upon the policy of this Government 
name of labor, but really in the interest of capital. Now, capital and 
labor alike demand protection for labor. Can the gentlemen who 
ulvocate protection turn a deaf ear to the laborer’s cry of distress, 
mock at his calamity, and laugh when his fear cometh? California 
has attempted by her State legislation to protect herself, but hei 
laws have been put down as unconstitutional. If we disregard her 
constitution, her last chance for a peaceful remedy is gone. Labor 
will not sutier always. Its mutterings have already been heard in 
the land “ like an earthquake smacking its mumbling jaws over some 


desire to promote the welfare 


est. all classes are interested, 


v7 Pro- 
in the 


well-peopled city.” It turns uneasily upon its bed of torture, and 
like the blind giant will rise and smite in its wrath if its ery is not 
heeded. 


Mr. Speaker, justice toourcit 


izens of the Pacific slope has been already 
too lo iy deferred. ; 


A republican administration either cannot appreci- 
ate or is else inditterent tothe gravity of the situation, and California 
to us. It is 
own people ; then it is a correlative that it has no right to leave un- 
done whatever may prevent an injury. I have studied this case by 

of history; I see that history repeating itself. 1 have no 
prejudice against the Chinese, and I believe this bill is an act of kind- 
ness to them. With the highe st respect for the people of California, 


OOKS 


true Congress has po right to do an injury to its 


the light 


they are but creatures, subject to like passions and impulses of othe1 
men. Goaded by neglect of the Governinent of their interests and 
safety, impelled by the instinct of self-preservation, it is possible that 


in some furious, unhappy moment they might resort to met 
redress that would blot our ann; 
avert That land of mary we 


hods of 
ils, and which we have the power to 
alth, and beauty 


nnpatible, non-assimilative to our possession. 


| 
| 
} 
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The white and yellow races meet face to face. The thon- 
sands from Eastern States and from Europe reinforce the ranks of the 
one, and the myriads of Asia swell the ranks of the other. If we 
should fail in legislation that would give a lawful and peaceful judg- 
ment and there should be no heroic arbitrament by the people them- 
selves, can we feel assured that the courage, the energy, and other 
heroic qualities of the Caucasian may not in time be outdone by the 
patient endurance, the cunning, the persistence, and the numbers of 
the Mongolians 


Territory of Oklahoma. 


OF HON. D. B. CULBERSON, 


rEXAS 


SPEECH 
Ol 
IN THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, January 29, 1879, 
On the bill to provide for the organi 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides a territorial] 
government for the “Indian Territory,” and is similar in details to 
the laws usually passed by Congress for such purposes. This Terri 
tory is now occupied by many tribes and fragments of tribes of Indians, 
but in what I shall say of this proposed legislation reference will be 
had mainly to the tive great tribes who now reside within that Ter 
ritory, namely, the Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, and 
Seminoles. The number of Choctaws is estimated at 14,000; Chero- 
13,500; Creeks, 9,000; Chickasaws, 4,000; Seminoles, 4,000. 
The aggregate population of these tribes is 44,500, and constitutes the 
bulk of the population of the Indian Territory. These tribes are 
called the civilized tribes, and were the tirst that settled in this Indian 
country. It is proposed by this bill to extend over the whole Indian 
Territory a government, and subject to its control all persons who 
reside in the Territory. 

The only questions to which I shall ask attention are embraced in 
the consideration whether it would be just and expedient to pass this 
bill in respect to the rights of the tribes named and the policy of the 
Government heretofore pursued toward them. 

I understand, sir, that each of the tribes to which I have referred 

and the same may be said of all the other tribes and parts of tribes 

which inhabit this Territory maintains a local self-government for 
the protection of life, liberty, and property. Four of them have a 
written code of laws. 

hese Indian governments were organized by each tribe after th: 
manner of our State governments ; and the laws which are enacted 
from time to time are executed with promptness and firmness. The 
tribal relations, manners, and customs are all preserved, and for many 
years these Indian tribes have lived and prospered under these local 
governments, in full recognition of all the departments of the Govern 
ment of the United States. The Federal court at Fort Smith, in the 
State of Arkansas, has criminal jurisdiction over the entire Indian 
Territory. 

The proposition contained in this proposed legislation is in effect 
to overthrow these local governments, abolish the distinctions pre- 
served between the tribes, destroy the customs, habits, and usages oj} 
government which heretofore have existed and been preserved by 
Indian law, and subject all of the Indians to a territorial govern 
ment deriving its authority from Congress. 

The Indians are no longer to govern themselves by laws enacted 
by Indian councils, but in the future must be controlled by a govern- 
ment not of their choice, 

These results must follow the establishment of a territorial govern 
ment over the Indian country, because it would be impossible for the 
Indian governments to exist, with the distinct and peculiar tribal 
customs and laws of each tribe preserved, within the jurisdiction of 
the government now proposed to be established. 

It may be, sir, that these “‘ Indian governments” are not models of 
statesmanship, and in many respects fall short of that degree of Ame 
ican excellence claimed for our different State governments ; and it 
is altogether probable that, when a Legislature is organized for this 
Territory under this bill, the enterprising gentlemen who in the 
mean time will have settled in this Territory for the purpose of hold 
ing oftice and reaping other advantages which may follow the estab 
lishment of this government will repudiate the simplicity of Indian 
law and government. 

The question, sir, is not whether the Indian governments are crude 
and simple, and even inadequate to meet the requirements of what 
we may suppose to be the wants of the Indians, but is it just to the 
Indians embraced by these tive tribes to destroy their governments, 
obliterate the distinctions existing between the tribes, and put an end 
to the usages, customs, and tribal relations which have existed so long 
among them without their consent and against their earnest protest ’ 
Before Congress undertakes to assert a power doubted by some, ip 
view of existing treaties, to establish this government, it will inquire 
into the expediency of exercising such power and whether it will be 


ation of the Territory of Oklahoma 


kees at 


is in dispute forits | violative of the provisions of solemn treaties and the terms of express 
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contracts made between this Government and these five civilized 
tribes. 

Mr. Chairman, by what right do these tribes inhabit this Territory 
and extend over suc wh sections of it as may be oc upied by each tribe 
the local government laws, usages, and customs peculiar tosuch tribe? 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


ernment to induce the five 


I answer ‘that the title by which the tribes mentioned hold their re- | 


spec tive sections of country in this te rritory is the highest known to 
American law. It has been said, and I suppose correctly, that the 
Indians of this country originally were not the owners of the lands 
oce upie d by them, but that the true tenure by which they held lands 
was simp sly a right of occupancy, the fee being in the sovereignty of 
the soil, and that such right of occ upaney was transmissible by grant 
or the subject of acquisition by conquest. 

All the departments of this Government, from its foundation, have 
recognized the different Indian tribes inhabiting this country as na- 
tions in that sense which authorized the treaty-making power of the 
Government to negotiate with them. 

Treaties have Wy en made with them from time to time, and no doubt 
has been expressed by either of the departments of the Government 
as to the power exercised by the treaty-making authority, but on the 
contrary the judicial department has atiirmed the leg: lity of such ex- 
ercise of power. The right of occupancy, the same being the tenure 
by which the Indians originally held lands in this country, is a burden 
or servitude upon the fee, which resides inthe Government, and such 
a title to lands may be the subject of negotiations between the tribe 
rightfully claiming such title and the Government of the United 
States acting under the treaty-making power. The Government may 
purchase such title, and the tribe may convey it—and it matters not 
what may be the consideration. Lands may be conveyed to the In 
dians in fee or otherwise in exchange for or in extinguishment of 
their claims upon other lands, and all the departments of the Govern- 

ent will be bound by such atreaty lawfully made. It is not within 
the power of Congress to annul or impair such a grant. 

I do not undertake to say that the treaty-making power of the Gov- 
ernment can annul the sovereignty of the United States over any part 
of their territorial domain. We are prepared now to inquire by what 
right or tenure the five great tribes of which I am speaking hold the 
lands occupied by them in this Territory. I shall maintain, sir, that 

each of those tribes acce pted the lands on — h they now reside in 
part consideration for the sale and transfer by them of their right 
and claim to lands east of the Mississippi River to the Government 
of the United States, and that these lands were accepted by these 
tribes upon the assurance of the authorities of the Government that 
each tribe should be allowed to govern itself by a local domestic gov- 
ernment of its own choice, made in accordance with the custom and 
tribal usages of each tribe respectively. It will be admitted that the 
laws of the United States extend over the Territory. Congress has 
already vested in the Federal court for the western district of Arkan- 
sas criminal jurisdiction over this Territory, and it is conte mplated by 
the treaties made with these tribes that courts may be established 
within the Territory for the purpose of enforcing the laws of the United 
States. 

It is not necessary now to inquire whether circumstances may not 
arise Which would authorize Congress to resume complete and entire 
control and jurisdiction over the Indians within this Territory. I 


desire now brietly to call your attention to the evidence of the right 


rior power of this Government it would be 


| claim sinee the treaties were duly signed and, 


of the Indians to og lands within this Territory, and the guarantee | 


or assurance given by the Government that each tribe would be 
allowed to govern itself by a government of its own choice. 

President Jackson, in order to facilitate the extinguishment of the 
Indian title of oceupancy to certain lands east of the Mississippi 
River, made the following recommendation to Congress as a means 
of effecting this end, the removal of the Five Nations from the States 
east of the Mississippi River: 

I suggest for your consideration the propriety of setting apart an ample district 
west of the Mississippi and without the limits of any State or Territory now 
formed, to be guaranteed to the Indian tribes as long as they shall occupy it, each 


tribe having a distinct control over the portion designated for its use. There they 


may be secured in governments of their own choice, subject to no other control 
than such as may be necessary to preserve peace on the frontier and between the 
several tribes. 

In accordance with the policy recommended by the President, Con 
gress passed an act on the 2-th of May, 1839, from which I mak: 
the following extracts : 

Be it enacted, &c., That it shall and may be lawful for the President of the United 


States to cause so much of any territory belonging to the United States, west of 
the Mississippi River, not included-in any State or organized Territory, and to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, as he may judge necessary, to be 
divided into a suitable number of districts for the reception of such tribes or na 
tion as may choose to exchange the lands. where they now reside, and remove 
there; and to cause each of said districts to be so described, by natural or artificial 


irks as to be easily distinguished from every oth: 


Section 3 of this act provides that 


The President of the United States in making exchanges of lands with the In 
dian tribes shall assure the tribe or nation with which the exchange is made that 
the United States will forever secure and guarantee tothem and their heirs or suc 
cessors the country so exchanged with them, and if they preter it that the United 
States will cause a patent or grant to be made and executed to them for th ime 
Provided always, That such lands shall revert to the United Stat if the Indians 


become extinct or abandon the same 
The section of country authorized to be set apart was at once sur- 


veyed, and the boundaries thereof marked and detined, and is the 
same now known as the Indian Nation 
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As soon as the act of 1830 was » issed steps were taken by the Gov 

ribes of which Lam speaking to surrender 
the title by which they held the lands east of the Mississippi River 
in exchange for the lands in this Territory. It may be said that the 
Indians never willingly entered into this exchange, and were re 
moved from their lands east of the Mississippi River by the supe 
useless to review this 
subject now. The picture which truth might draw from the transa 

tions of that day would not be disadvantageous tothe Indians. But 
however all this may be, the Government cannot profit by any suc] 


n several instances, 


patents exec uted and delivered 


I beg now toeall attention to several of these treaties and patents. 


The tirst one of the treaties to which I direct the attention of the 
House is that which was entered intoat Dancing Rabbit between this 
Government and the Choctaw Nation by this treaty the Choctaw 
Nation ceded the lands ¢ laimed by the meast of the Mississippi River 
in exchange for that section of the Indian Territory now inhabited 
by them. 

rhe second article of the treaty provides that 

Vhe United States, under rant specially to be max President of the 
United States, shall cause t ee wed tothe Choctaw Nation at tof country 
west of the Mississippi Ri f mple to th rand the la © inure 
to them while the shall exist is a nation and live on it; bevginnir t Fort Smith 
where the Arkansas boundary crosses the Arkansas River 


(Here follows the boundary ot 
patent to the Choctaw Nation. 

The patent referred to was subsequently executed and delivered. 
On the 14th of February, 1"33, a treaty was concluded between the 
western Cherokees and the commissioners on behalf of the Gov 
ernment. By the terms of this treaty, this section of the Cherokee 
tribe ceded their lands in Arkansas to the Government in ex¢ hange 


he lands to be conveyed by letters- 


for the lands now occupied by them in the Indian country. IL call 
attention to the first article of that treaty Article lis in these words, 
to wit: 

rhe United States agree to possess the Cherokees and to guarantee it to then 
forever, and that guarantee is hereby pledged, of seven millions of acres of land 


to be bounded as follows 


Here follows a description of boundary 
After which it is further stipulated that 





In addition to the seven millions of acres of land thus tony | for and bounded 
the United States further guarantee to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet 
west, and a free and unmolested use of all the country lying west of the westert 
boundary of said seven millions of acres as far west as the sovereignty of the 
United States and their right of same extends: Provided, howeve rhatif the saline 
or salt plain on the great western prairie shall fall within said limits preseribed 
for said outlet, the right is reserved to the United States to permit other tribes of 
red men to get salt on said plain mmon with the Cherokees, and letters-patent 
shall be issued by the United States as soon as practicable for the land hereb 
guaranteed 

This treaty was in perfect harmony with the act of May 28, 1830, 


and was precedent to the more important treaty concluded with the 
Eastern Nation of Cherokees of ‘New Echota,” within the territorial 
limits of the State of Georgia, on the 29th day of December, 1835. 
By the first article of thistreaty the Cherokee Nation relinquished all 
their right and title to their lands asa nation east of the Mississippi 
River. By the second article they acquired a joint interest with the 
western Cherokees in the country guaranteed to them by the treaty 
of 1833, and also 800,000 acres additional, and a perfect title to the 
whole. The preamble of this treaty deserves especial notice at this 
time. It begins with the following declaration 


W hereas the ¢ eTOKCES al inx 3 to make some arrange 
ernment of the United States ereby the dilticulties they ha experienced bya 
residence within the settled part of the United State inder t ection a 
laws of the State governments 1 be terminated and adjusted, and with a view 
to reuniting their people in one body and securing a permanent home tor then 
selves and their posterity the country selected by their forefathers, withoutt 
territorial limits of the St ereignties, and where they can estab and er y 
covernment of the ‘ e and perpetuate ch a state t ist 
most consonant with then ev vit nd condition ss mA 1 to their ind 
vidual comfort and their adva ent in civilizatio ] fore t f wing 
articles of a treaty are agreed 
Article 2, defining t ession made by the | t States to the 
Cherokee Natio Ih contlorm \ the act of Ma Inxs sin these 
words: 
Whereas by the treat ‘ M Lx. Dp t y trea thereto 
February 14, 1833, wit ( M It the | 
inteed and ( ' 
‘ i a t! I Ww ‘ 1 4 ib ‘ 
ns of acres cf Ia thus | ad tor ane I ed, the ted States ft ther 
guarantee to the ¢ rokee Nat perp est ndiatree andi 
l; te ‘ ‘ \ . 7h 
of t t t ‘ it 
* \ ] | s is 
| u cabl ) i \ | t ’ 
( kee t} ) 
nd for t I ‘ 
i ippi | i f 
her Fe en r i I 
patent in fee-simple the tf ditional tract of land , « est ted 
to contain SOU,CU00 i es Unit Stat ful 
the lands above ceded [to t Che eo Na n| byt t f Is i 14 33 
including the outlet and tl cf Lbyt treat ha . lin one pat 
ent executed tothe Cherokee Nat n of Indians byt President the United states 
according to the provisions of the act ol May 25, in30 
This patent was executed by President Van Buren the 3lst day of 


December, 1838, two copies thereof being made, one for the Cherokee 
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bor the same reas recited in the pre unble quoted of the Chero 

kee treatyt Creek N on di posed of tothe United States all their 

ests east ott Mi pp River for a home in the West. witha 
perfect title, to be secured by patent, as provided in the treaty (third 
article ind contormit with the act of May 8, 1830. Ancust oa 
In52, the patent was issued to the Creek Nation and is now matter of 
record in the Indian Office, Department of the Interior. 

The Seminole Nation being an offshoot of the Creek Nation were 
embraced in the Creek treaty referred to and are protected by the 
Creek patent, as were the Chickasaws by the Choctaw treaty of 
Dearie ng Rabb t anal the parte nt issued to the ¢ hoe taw Nation in put 
suance thereof. These twosmaller nations were removed and settled 


vith the kindred, but have 


ir respective since secured separate rights 

is distinet nations, by consent of the Creek and Choctaw Nations, 

who have conveyed to these nations, with the concurrence of the 
United States, portions of their pate nted lands. 

Mr. Speaker, by reference to the recommendation of President 

Jackson, the act of 1230, and the extracts from the treaties and 


patents to which I] have called attention, it will mogt clearly appear 

that the Indians were induced to accept the lands in this Territory in 

lien of lands claimed in the States e the Mississippi 
two namely, “the acquisition of 

to the lands accepted and the assurance that 


ould be 


them ast ot 


by 


iver by considerati 
plete and pertect title 


thie 


ons 


a comn- 


tribes w 


each of secured in governments of their own 
choice, subject to no other control from the United States than such 
as night become necessary to preserve peace on the frontier and 
etween the several tribes.” 

President Jackson, for whom the Indians of that day and genera- 
tion entertained the highest respect, had declared such to be the 
object of securing this vast section outside of the limits of the 
states, 

Sir, who can fail to see after reading the treaty with the Cherokees, 
the considerations which induced that nation to accept oe lands, 
ind when we view the other treaties in the light of the Cherokee 
treaty and the object of the acquisition of the Territory a re will be 
as little doubt as to the considerations which induced the four other 
tribes to acce pt these lands 

It was as well known in 1830 that the Indians could not live among 
white men as it is known now. Whenever and wherever these two 


races have been brought into contact the Indian has 


yielded, always 


sacrificing his property, surrendering it to the superior genius of the 
white man. 

The leading idea which controlled the Indians in removing from 

eir homes east of the Mississippi River was the prospect of secur- 

entire freedom from the rovernment of white men and contact 

h then 

Phe lands they surrendered were as fertile d far more desirable 
1 n those acquired, and besides they had Sree the homes of their 
! tors tor generations, at d those who ] rw the Indian best can 
well appreciate the reluctance with which he abandoned the rivers 
und woods of his ancestry. But these lands had been surrounded by 
the hite he had pressed into and upon them; civilization, as 
if was call ! riven ay the game, felled the timber, opened 
tar ourit « I il hool-hou es upon them, and over all ex- 
tended vovernme d law unknown to Indians. 

Phese tribes ha vcccupied this Territory for forty yeurs, and during 

that time have go themselves. Government of their own 
cl rulers of t rown selection; laws passed by Indians; tribal 
I ( usages, and customs have been in existence in this Indian 
L« tory all that time ind no one has been heard to say that such 
‘ reise of domestic government was contrarv to law and without 
the recognition of this Government until certain railroad companies 
er d the right of way over this Territory with immense land grants 
col ent upon the exti shment of the Indian title or the assent 
the »of the Indians, which they have failed to secure. 

| eference to the revised tre es with these Indians in 1866, which 


| 


| 
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ee 


were nade necessary in consequence of the results of the war, it wil] 
be seen that the ri: oh ts of the Indians were not abridged by the 

the revised treaties, but, on the contr: iy, the Government 
recognized the existence of the domestic Indian govern 
ments i thin the Territory, and provided for a national council, to be 


compos edo represent: atives from the ditterent tribes ° thusenlar 


pro- 


VISLOLS ot 


xpressly 


(rity 
Siu 





nstead of lessening the governmental privileges of the Indians. 
he provisions of the revised treaties made with these five tribes 

especi lly, in 1n66, contemplate legislation by Congress in re spect to 
the establishment of courts within the » Territory tor the better adimin- 
istration of justice and the protection of life and property ; but j 
every one of the treaties it was carefully provided that such legisla 
tion should not in any manner interfere with or annul the tribal oreani- 
tions or their respective legislatures, or judiciaries, or the rights 
laws, privileges, and customs of the tribes respectively. I call atte: 
tion to the following extracts from the treaties of 1366, 

Phe seventh article of said treaty stipulates that 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws agree to such legislation as Congress and t 
President of the United States may deem necessary for the better administrat 
of justice and the protection of the rights of person and property within the | 
dian Territory: Pr led, h er, Such legislation shall not in any wise interfer 

th or annul their present tribal organization, or their respective legislatures « 
judiciaries, or the rights, laws, privileges, or customs of the Choctaw or Chick 
\ lions Tes tix ] 

Veh LIOR it pective ae 

The seventh article of the Seminole treaty of 1566 stipulates that— 

Che Seminole Nation agrees to such legislation as Congress and the President 
may deem necessary for the better administration of the rights of person and prop 
rty within the Indian Territory : Provided, hou That said legislation shall not 
mh any manner interfere with or annul their present tribal organization, righ 
laws, privileges and customs 

The tenth article of the Creek treaty of 1866 stipulates that 

rhe Creeks agree tosuch legislation as Congress and the President of the United 
States may deem necessary tor the better administration of justice and the prote« 
tion of the rights of person and property within the Indian Territory : Provided, 
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that a court or courts may be estab) 
i Territory with such ji irisdiction and organized in such m: ul 

er as may bn os scribed law: Provided, That the judicial tribunals of the 
nation shall be allowed to retain exclusive jurisdiction in all civil and criminal 
cases axlsing within their country in which members of the nation, by nativity or 
adoption, shall be the only parties, or where the cause of action shall arise in the 
Cherokee Nation, except as otherwise provided in this treaty. 
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The seventh section of the tenth article of the Creek treaty of 1566 
stipulates that— 


The Creeks also agree that a court or courts may be established in such Terr 
tory, with such jurisdiction and organized in such manner as Congress may by law 
provide 

It is said, sir, that the treaties originally made with these tribes, 


except perhaps the treaty made with the Cherokees, had no stipu 
lation in respect to the assurance that each tribe would be allowed 
to organize and maintain governments of their own choice, and it has 
been said that whatever of obligation the Government may have as 
sumed to secure the Cherokee tribe in a government of its own choice, 
no such obligation was assumed as to either of the other tribes. |] 
have endeavored to show that such assumption ought not to be in 
dulged in the face of the recommendation made to Congress by Presi- 
dent Jackson, the act of Congress of May, 1830, the provisions of the 
original treaties, and the uniform exercise of the right by these tribes 
tor forty years. 

If any other argument is needed to show that the Indians acce pted 
lands within this Te rritory upon such an assurance of freedom from 
the Government of white men, the treaties of 1566 furnish it, as the 
extracts which I have read abundantly show. The Government and 
these tribes alike, as parties to these several treaties made in Lsb6 
understood the true relation of the Indians within this Territory to 
the Government of the United States, and while it was provided that 
Congress might enact such laws as it may deem necessary for the 
better protection ef the rights of persons and property within the 
Territory, it was carefully provided that such legislation should not 
in any manner interfere with the local governments of the respective 
tribes. 

All the legislation of Congress in respect to these tribes as well as 
the trea with them based upon the humane and 
just policy of providing the surest means of promoting the civiliza 
tion of the Indians. 

It was deemed best by President Jackson that they should be pro 
vided with homes outside the limits of any State, where, free from 
with white men, they might live under governments of their 
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own choice. The law-making power ol the Government and the 
treaty-making power have since that time maintained the same 
policy. While the Constitution and the laws extend over the Terri 
tory it has been the policy of the Government to allow the Indians 


to reculate their own domestic afiairs as the surest means of advanc- 
ing the Indians in habits and methods of peace and in the arts and 
virtues of civilization. Such a policy does not contravene the Con- 
stitution orthe laws. There are no inhabitants within this Territory 
whi right to demand of Congress the establishment of a 
territorial government exce pt the Indians. White men have no rights 
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in this Territory except such as may be granted by the Indians, and 
consent ol 
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on whose land they reside, upon conditions that they would conform 
themselves to the existing institutions of the tribes, they ought not 
+. be heard now to complain. 

I come now to inquire if there are reasons strong enough to induce 
Congress to enact such a measure as is proposed by this bill, which, 
if passed, in effect and substantially repudiates the ancient policy ot 
the Government toward these tribes and violates the provisions of 
the treaties with them. 

The advocates of the bill surely present the strongest reasons which 
their opinion exist. I have heard but three reasons urged for this 
‘ <traordinary legislation, namely : 

first, it is said that crime and lawlessness exist in this Territory to 
such an extent that humanity demands of Congress tli 

he bill. 

Second, it is said that this Territory as now controlled constitutes 
i. barrier to civilization and contributes nothing to augment the com 
nerce of the country. 

fhird, that the introduction of railroads into the Territory has 

iused a large amount of property and a limited number of white 

people to be transferred to the Territory along the lines of railway, 
and no sufficient government exists for the protection ot life and 
property. 
' | propose, sir, to examine these reasons briefly, and as to the first 
reason presented I have to say that one who comes from the section 
vhich I have the honor to represent in part is justified in viewing 
with suspicion an argument in favor of any proposition based upon 
the alleged existence of lawlessness and crime. Under the hue and 
ery of false humanity we have seen communities crushed and even 
State governments overthrown. 

The falsely alleged existence of lawlessness and crime has fur- 
nished the pretext, within our time, for the gravest abuses to the 
rights of individuals, communities, States, and even the nation itself. 
We bear the same ery now in respect to the Indians, and the danger 

s that well-meaning men will not pause to investigate the truth ot 
ich charges. I think myself, sir, that too much crime exists every- 
where. There is, doubtless, an average of crime for all sections of 
our country discreditable to the civilization of the age and the forces 
of education and Christianity. 

The criminal statistics of the country will show that there are 
localities, which are supposed to be in the very blaze and glamour of 
zation, education, and Christianity, in which crime is more preva- 
lent and atrocious than in the Indian Territory. The charges are 
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greatly in excess of the truth, as all may see who will examine the 
reports of the officers of the several tribes. 

But, sir, if it be true that additional legislation is needed for the 
better protection of life and property within this Territory the treaties 
provide how such legislation should be had. If humanity for the In- 
dian or white men, if a desire to suppress lawlessness and crime 
inspires the advocacy of this measure, the object would better be 
attained by providing more tribunals for the enforcement of law and 
order in this Territory. 

The passage of this bill would not accomplish the object of its 
friends, if in charity we are to suppose they are actuated by a sincere 
desire to improve the morals of the people who inhabit this Territory; 
for, sir, the creation of a territorial government over these tribes 
will increase crime and lawlessness, and it will in my opinion convert 
a peaceable and orderly people into a turbulent, dissatistied, and re- 
vengeful population. ‘The introduction of white men into this Terri 
tory, with their laws and customs, will not fail to produce a serious 
condition of attairs. The Indian and the white man cannot live to 
gether in peace, and the advent of white men into that Territory will 
be the signal for strife and crime. 

As to the second and third reasons which are urged by the friends of 
the bill: if it be conceded that this Territory is unproductive and 
furnishes but little to the commerce of the country, how will this bill, 
f it should become a law, operate to change the character of the Ter- 
ritory from an unproductive to a fruitful and productive section ? 

The reason why it is unproductive now, it is claimed, is becanse 
the Indians will not cultivate the soil, and it is said that if the indus 
try and enterprise of the white people had an opportunity to develop 
the resources of the Territory it would contribute largely to swell the 
volume of commerce. Now, that may be all true, and yet after you 
pass this bill the same difficulty will present itself. The Indians ow1 
the lands in common. They cannot be sold, and hence you will have 
a government organized over a Territory into which a white man by 
law is not permitted to go, and certainly not to purchase lands. 
While our friends who advocate this measure involve themselves in 
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such contradiction, they do not propose to rest under the inconsrst 
ency for a great length of time. 

They are well aware that if legislation stops with this measure 
their object cannot be attained. Unless some future legislation shall 
authorize the partition of the lands now held in common by the tribe 
among the individual members of each tribe, it will be impossible for 
white men law fully to secure homes in the Territory. ‘this is well 
understood, and therefore « very bill which has been introduce d into 
Congress upon this subject, inspired by VW hatever of the best 1 iotives 
they may have been, contained provisions looking to the ultimate 
partition ot the lands. The bill referrs d tothe committee, and 
which this is a substitute, contained such provisions. The passage 
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of this measure will necessarily lead to other legislation, and the 
} } . ] 

result will be shown in the acquisition of these lands by white mer 

and the enforced remoy 


al and displacement of the Indians. 

Those who suppose that the advocates of this measure will be 
satisfied when they have obtained a territorial government over this 
lerritory will find themselves mistake Chose outside of Congress 
who are clamoring for this legislation are not impelled by huma 
motives toward the India , hor are thev beset by any desire to 
ameliorate the governmental condition of the Indians. What they 
desire is spoils. They covet the rich and fertile plains of this Te 
tory Phey admire ts « nate, and altogether regard it as too ce 
sirable to be appropriate lL solely to the I iA If these men are 
allowed to enter this Ter: \ er the author of a law lik t 
one how proposed, they will create a necessity to divide these lands 
per capita, among the Indians, in order that rapacity may gather by 
piece-meal that which cannot be tirke Whole, It mav be that 
some additional legislation is necessary order to more effectually 
suppress crime and enforce due respect to the rights of person and 
property in the Indian country or nation, 

Che introduction of railroads into the Territory has earried with 
them numerous white men, ofticers and « lo ‘ companies 
who reside on the lands ceded by the ludians to the panies Lor 
railroad purposes. Property of various kit is necessarily followed 
the railroads into the Territory, and the a i a tion of the 
mixed affairs of the Territory doubtless renders ¢ legislatio 
necessary and proper, at d besides this view of thi bhicat i ,~ ib may 
be added that the altered state of attairs 1 this Territory since the 
completion of the railroads through it has provoked aggressions ipon 
the rights of the Indians and consequent crime, and I am inclined to 
think that additional legislation in the direction of atfording a better 


Federal judicial system for the Territory would not be imp: 


\ 
But, Mr. Speaker, while I concede this much I am not prepared 


LB | 
to admit that this Territory is either a “ barrier” to « ilizati 1 Ol 
that it is a “disgrace” to the country on account of the prevalence of 
crime among the Indians. 
So far as white men are concerned, it is true that they are not per 
mitted to settle in this Territory except upon permission of the tribe 
in whose jurisdiction they may propose to reside. rl e art, 1nbadustry, 


and enterprise of the white race are therefore denied an opportunit 
to de velop the great resources of that country for the production of 
agricultural products. The Indians freely gave assent to the right 
of way for railroads over the Territory. 

Commerce is not interfered with, but facilitated. While the Tei 
ritory has been reserved from settlemeut by whites, it has not failed 
to contribute largely to the civilization of the a f 
the Government, and the prosperity of the whole 

The immediate occupat 


e, the economy « 


( 
rol this Territory by the five great tribes 
gave to the Government undisturbed POSsessLlon Of a tar greater area 
of land than is embraced in the limits of the Indian Territory. If 
closed the distressing and expensive Indian wars which ray 
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the fairest section of the South. It formed a nucleus of Indian civili 


zation around which have been gathered parts of thirty other tribes 
of Indians and which will in time gather into this country all the 


Indians on the borders, unless the whole or a part of this Ter 


shall be given up to the greed of railroad companies and the restless 
enterprise of capital. 


tory 


The dedication of this Territory to Indian purposes has afforded ar 
| Opportunity for allthe tribes which have or may settle there to abar 
don the habits of savage life and become tillers of the soil The 


rapid advancement of the Indians in the arts of civi 


all that tends to elevate them to a plane above barbarit 


of the highest commendation, and indicates the humanity and t 


wisdom of the pol cy in respect to this Territory wugurated 
| President Jackson, and, besides that, illustrates the impolicy of sub 
| jecting Indians to the arbitrary rules of a horde of agent ho steal 
and misappropriate th bounties of the Government tended to ad 
| vance them in the practice of the habits of civilized life. ‘I are 
of land devoted to cultivation increases every year, devel il 
| cultural product that is raised in the neighboring States is ] xluced 
in sufficient abundance to Lpply the want i the ‘lerritory 
Live-stock of all kinds are reared in exce Ei estic demands 
| There are over two hi lred commo sc] ) inal te 1) rid chool 
the Territory. Overs housand children attend the scho Neal 
| a Wie hotles hints ibandoned the barba ‘ mm prot d for we 
eee nd have embraced the re on of the Bible 
There ir< Mh I ( ’ - l ‘ ry) 

} and more children at dt t] i ther Territory ofthe 
| States, without regard to } itio urd 5 

which may be traced ree-{ fall the « sand sor 

ilized life, is absolute 

There are crimes con ea re, but they are « fined 
to that class of off ii! 1 meet inhood « te 

of equality. Su h « rnof fraud ‘ 
| educated wickedness i | j 
| them. 

W ho can est pate ‘ vivantages ive re ted 
| tothe Indians fro1 le po h has obtained in re this Ter 
ritory? Is it Mr. Speake matter of ® to tl (meri 

| legislator, an honor e ernment of the ted Stat ind 








object of sincere congratulation among philanthropists that over fifty 
thousand Indians have been reclaimed from barbarism and are now 


co-workers in extending over the remnants of the wild and savage 
tribes the influence of peace and Christianity and by precept and 


example teaching them the w iVs ol civilized life ? 

If the vicious syste hich now prevails in the conduct of Indian 
affairsoutsideof therelationsof these tive great tribes could be changed 
by law. and the uncivilized Indians remitted to the guardianship of a 
system possessing the powel to coerce obedience and the disposition 


to treat them fairly and honestly, we might reasonably hope to see 

far greater advantages springing from the intluence of these five great 
© , 

tribes upon thei less favored kindred. 


i<. ther: fore, Mr. Speaker, it be true that this insignificant sec- 
tion of our vast domain has been reserved from settlement and ceded 
to the Indians in part, as I have shown, and if it be true that in this 
Perritory the higher capabilitic Ss, arts, enterprise, and industry of 
the white man are denied an opportunity to de velop the great re- 
sources of the soil, to swell the bulk of production and increase the 
volume of commerce, the results already attained and in prospect 
from the service to which it had been dedicated are far grander and 
nobler in the seales of humanity and civilization than any which 
ould have resulted from such a polis Vas is now advocated by the 
friends of this measure 

Material wealth and prosperity, national and individual, are ob- 
jects worthy the enterprise of freemen; but they should be sought 
with a becoming respect to the rights of all. Surely the remorseless 
vreed of railway companies and the aggressive enterprise of Ameri- 

in capital can afford to leave this Territory unravished, dedicated 
as it is to a humane and noble purpose, 

1 do not beli sir, that Congress is re uly to destroy this Indian 
isylum and nursery of Indian civilization. Humanity and the best 
interests of the country enter their solemn protests against it, and the 
States on the border of that Territory remonstrate against a policy 
which must end in converting a peaceful people, growing in all the 
rts which distinguish civilized men from the savage, into a turbulent, 
wandering, and revengeful population, 

In this connection it may be proper to say,in reply to allusions 
which have been made in reference to the locality from which objec- 
tions to this bill spring, that gentlemen entirely mistake the motive 
which inspires these objections, so far as I am concerned. It is said or 
intimated that opposition is made to this measure because if the Ter- 
ritory is opened for settlement the tide of immigration which is now 
setting strongly toward Texas will be arrested by the more inviting 
prospect pres nted by this Territory. 

I need not stop to say that this intimation discloses the object of 
this legislation, and shows that it is contemplated that immigration 
will turn toward this section as one of the incidents of this measure, 
and thereby the Indians are to be displaced. It may be true that 
some such effect on immigration will be produced, but it can hardly 
be supposed that it will materially lessen the number of that class of 
immigrants which is desirable. Texas is willing to stand upon its 
merits and can afford to compete with any State or Territory for the 
honest and industrious immigrant without the advantage of the 
barrier now presented by the Indian Territory. But, sir, while, as I 
have shown, the passage of this measure will be unjust to the Indians, 
it can hardly be less unjust to Texas. That State borders upon the 
Indian Territory for many hundreds of miles. We are at peace with 
these Indians Indeed the relations between these tribes and the 
people of Texas who live along that border have always been peaceful. 
The people of Texas desire that these relations should not be dis- 
turbed 

It is well known that the northwestern portion of Texas has been 
for many years subjected to raids from what is known as uncivilized 
tribes upon reservations in the western portion of the Indian country. 
hese raids have in the main resulted from the vicious rule of Indian 
iwents; but, happily for our State and for the whole country, these 
raids and ineursions have toa great extent ceased to occur. I believe 
that if this measure and those which are kindred to it shall become 


laws and this Territory made subject to settlement by white people | 
it will simply be a question of time as to the displacement of these 
ve great tribes from the lands now occupied by them and their en- 


forced removal toward the west. 

Those who think this can be effected peaceably do not understand 
Indian character. It will breed the most disastrous Indian wars 
which have afflicted this country since their removal from their east- 
ern homes. The result may be certamly estimated. They will not 
be able to cope with your power. The tribes will be broken and dis- 
persed. They cannot come to the East, and all the States which lie 
east of the Territory may, with safety to their peace, contemplate 
the result; but the vast exposed western lands of Texas will furnish 
the camping ground for such of these great tribes as may escape 
destruction in a vain and futile effort to defend their homes. It is in 
view of such results that I enter here my solemn protest against the 
legislation which is proposed by the advocates of this bill, and trust 
that the time may soon come when the Indians within this Territory 
may rest in peace from the apprehension that Congress will permit a 
violation of the treaties and the solemn assurances of the Government 
in respect to their right to the undisturbed occupancy of this Terri- 
tory. 
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Education the Corner-Stone of the Republic. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE B. LORING. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 23, 1879. 


rhe House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consid ration the 
bill (II. R. No. 3542) to appl the proceeds of the sales of public lands to the edn 
lion of the peopie— 

Mr. LORING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I congratulate myself that I now have an oppor 
tunity of advocating a question ot education before the House in 
which every State of this Union, North and South, East and West, is 
eqaally interested and over which there cannot possibly be a sectional 
controversy. The necessity for education and the demand for it exist 
everywhere in this Republic. When the question which we are now 
discussing was brought before an assemblage of educators, repre- 
senting nearly every State in the Union, last winter in this city anc 
the necessities of the various States were alluded to, I remarked 
with somewhat of State pride perhaps, that the Commonwealth o; 
Massachusetts was so well supplied with a school fund that no neces 
sity existed for any draft upon the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands for her benefit ; and that, as one of her citizens, I should be quit: 
inclined to give her share to the more needy communities in our coun- 
try. But the secretary of the board of education from that Common 
wealth, an intelligent, able, and accomplished gentleman, rose in- 
stantly in his place and reminded me that Massachusetts even could 
not be possessed of too large an educational fund within her borders 
and that the county ot Berkshire—and Task the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TOWNSEND] who seems to fear that bill is for the benefit 
of one portion of this Union and who insists upon it that every State 
has a right to be as ignorant as it has a mind to be—that the county 
of Berkshire was especially in need of any educational funds that 
could be provided by the General Government. 

Now, sir, the town of Hancock is in the county of Berkshire, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. TOWNSEND] is a native of the 
town of Hancock, and I am proud and happy to say a son of the 
old Commonwealth which I represent. I hope, therefore, he will 
remember the condition of his native county, and will favorably 
consider the suggestion made by the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation of the State of Massachusetts as applicable not only to his 
own birthplace, but te every other section of this Union where the 
people are in need of education and of support for their common 
schools. 

It is not only because this bill covers the entire country that I ad- 
vocate it, but because it is in entire accordance with the policy of 
this country from the day when our fathers landed here until this 
very hour, and because I feel and you all feel as they felt, that edu- 
cation lies at the very foundation of the perpetuity and safety of our 
institutions. 

These public lands, how came they ours? By occupation, by con- 
quest, by gift, and by purchase. By occupation, when our fathers 
landed on these shores and dedicated this continent to the cause of 
popular freedom, religion, and education as a sacred trust. By con- 
quest, when our vi¢torious arms were carried by a victorious people into 
that contest which resulted in adding to our vast domain the immense 
resources of the Pacific coast and gave the protection of our flag to 
an intelligent and thriving people who found prosperity and peace 
under its ample folds. By gift, when the State of Virginia, desiring 
to extend the power of the Republic which she had done so much to 

| establish, bestowed with unequaled bounty and unparalleled liberal- 
| ity her immense northwestern territorial possessions upon the Federal 
Union, and furnished that vast area out of which some of the most 
powerful and prosperous and controlling States have been carved. By 
purchase, when the remotest corner of our northwestern possessions 
| was enlarged by the addition of the great timber lands of Alaska and 
| the wealth of the neighboring islands. 
| These lands acquired in these various ways have always been used 
| freely and liberally for the benefit of the whole country, for the im- 
| provement and strengthening of the people in their educational 
| privileges and material interests. It would be difficult to count the 
| acres which have been bestowed upon those great public enterprises 
| which have done so much to develop our resources, to increase our 
wealth, and to bring the most widely separated sections of our land 
into immediate and convenient proximity. The State governments 
and the National Government seem to have vied with each other in 
this form of encouragement to their industrial operations, And hav- 
| ing liberally performed this service, they have turned their attention 
with unbounded liberality to the cause of education in every form. 
| From our very infancy as a people we have gone on in every way 
giving the world to understand that to all those great causes which 
| make our people strong and powerful as a nation these public lands 
| shall be devoted. In the early colonial days the act of organizing and 
establishing a town was attended by legislative enactments which 
provided the common schools with a landed foundation and decreed 
| that every town should support an orthodox minister, who sheuld 
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divide his time between his people, his meeting-house, and his farm, 
which was considered as a part of the means of his subsistence. U pon 

colleges and acade mies, as well as upon the system of common schools, 
was this aid bestowed. And when the Re ‘public came into existence 
‘t received as a rich legacy this plan of e vata. and the institu- 

tions of learning whic h were founded upon it throughout our land. 
And so, as State after State has come into this Union, the customary 
rift ot the sixteenth section in every township, for the support of 
schools within the same, has formed a part of the act of organiza 
tion. The amount of land thus bestowed amounts to 95,737,714 acres, 
ink - ding the landsthat have been bestowed upon the common schools, 
seminaries, colleges of agriculture, and the mechanic Indian 
3 ni and academies. Of these acres the common schools received 
67,982,880 acres; seminaries, 1,052,880 acres; agricultural colleges, 
400,000 acres ; common schools and academies in Tennessee, 200,000 
vi and for Indian schools in Mississippi, 34,560 acres; while the 
special grants, internal improvement grants, and the swamp and 
overflowed lands bestowed on education by State action, so far as 
known, amounted to nearly 17,000,000 acres; and yet it will be 
that even with this liberal, ge ner: al, and local endowment, the cause 
if educ ation has not eve ry whe sre prospe red. The business of supp rly 

ing the schools with funds and of kee ping alive the interest in educa- 
tion seems to require now, as it always has done, constant vigilance 
and incessant effort. 

In most of the Northern States even, whose educational orgauiza- 
tion is as perfect as may be, the pressure of adverse circumstances 
has recently reduced the amount appropriated for schools and other 
nstitutions of learning to a very considerable extent. In the South- | 
ern States, where the trials have been greater still, the condition of 
educational organization is by no means encouraging. To the care- | 
ful observer it must be evident that at no time in the ery of our | 
country have our schools stood in greater need of the fostering care | 
of the Government than now, if we include in our survey every sec- 


o 


arts, 


res, 


found 


tion of our land. The system of industrial schools founded by Fed- 

eral endowment is by no means perfected, and the earnest appeal 
from many impoverished States for encouragement and aid indicates 
the deplorable condition into which the educational systems of those 
States have fallen. It is to remedy both these difliculties that the | 
vill now before us has been reported by the committee to whom it | 
was referred. For the support of such industrial colleges as have 
been or may hereafter be endowed, the bill makes ample provision. 
And it is proposed to distribute the remainder of the funds derived | 
from public lands for the benefit of common schools in proportion to 
the number of persons contained in each who, being over ten years 
of age, cannot read and write. In order, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee may judge of the fairness and justice of this mode of distribu- 
tion, I will give the percentage of illiterates ten years of age and over 
in the total population, of the same age, both sexes and all classes 
in the various States of the Union, in order that gentlemen conver 

sant with the condition of our country may judge for themselves of 


| 

the manner in which the benetits to be derived trom the bill will be | 

distributed among the people 

States. Percent States Percent | 

age E 

PRL root Ok teers ase 54.19 California ...... enews 7. 37 
BERND es cociixs ce etcdens 30.02 Connecticut .-- aaa 6. 75 
UR aca gae saa ae 24.95.|| Illinois ......... ia 

EE en Oe ae wn eee eae tts RONEN oo owas kde aawkecwmas » 45 
NS gi a eh Sas bam dai 56. 06 ere 3. BH 
MEN bs ceed! awettnnawaea 35.71 | Minnesota ....... 7.99 
ee ee oe 52.46 || New Hampshire .......... 3. SI 
Maryland ....... . 23.55 || New Jersey .... ~—s 4. 03 
i ee Do Ok 1 SRO, ROE Mncacahscanse ss 7. 08 
fo LS iO TOROS os. c Saciee a Feces R. St 
South Carolina. -. 57. 64 || Oregon ...... 6. 84 
CS eee 40.94 Pennsylvania R. 56 

Oe i ea to oe a ad Te 1) ONONNG nn a aie acon kina uc 6.84 | 
WRU ioc tonal cakceannnee 50.10 || Wisconsin .......... | 7.38 

Average ... 45. 27 A\ 


ee: sir, it must be evident from these figures 
which have the largest percentage of illiteracy a 
provide the remedy, and that 


L 


that those States 
re the least to 
in those States which in point of prop 


able 


erty are best able to take care of themselves the necessity for out- | 
side aid in the work of education is the least. The cause of this I | 
do not care to discuss; it arises from facets and events which are | 
veyond our reach and which, connected as they are with the great | 


problem of state and society on this continent, appeal to us with 
irresistible foree. There are in this Union which, according 
to the statements of the most philanthropic and best informed of | 
their citizens, are tot: lly unable to support a common-school system. | 
Loaded down with illiteracy, they have not the mea 


States 


ns of 


remoy ing 


it. And it must be evident to every man that simple justice de- | 
mands a remedy in proportion to the evil. 
Does any one doubt that we should endeavor in every way to re- 


move this evil? It may be,sir, that I have manifested in this House 
too zealous a devotion to the education of the people, too 

regard for those institutions of learning which lying at the for 
give strength and permanency to our civil 


strong a | 
ndation | 
he 


! 
structure. But 0k | 
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judgment of minds enlightened and hearts liberalized by edu 
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about me and survey the 
the hand and the can our 
taught to believe that oth 
largely by our popular intelligence. I have great faith in universal 
suttrage as the right of a free ple; but lsurvey with great anxiety 
the dangers which must attend an expression of the popular will at 


sources of our social and politi 
prosperity on the 


and happiness are governed 


one ses ot 


our stre! 


Ty 
I 


the ballot-box in a community darkened by ignorance and unaided 
by the light of education. Che evils which exist in any State or any 

ion of our country can only be removed by the popular will ex 
pressed in those halls in which the laws are made for the preservation 
and protection of society. You may enforce obedience by the strong 
arm of magistracy; you may check crime and subdue disorder by 
official force, but you can only remove crime and disorder by elevating 
the public mind to a standard of intelligence which will make virtue 
attractive and attainable. 

In the great crises that fall upon a country, whieh the populai 
heart is stirred by great necessities and great impulses, the people 
may rise spontaneously to the imposing occasion and perform their 
duty faithfully as it were by a divine instinet. But when the erisis 

is passed and the deliberate work of organizing society in accordance 

with its new duties and responsibilities begins, then it is that the 
way must be pointed out by cultivated leaders to an intelligent and 
thoughtful people. We have passed through many trials ir this 
country, Many controversies in which our very existence has been 
threatened ; but in no one of them all has there been a oreater neces- 
| sity for deliberate judgment and popular understanding than in _— 
which rests upon us now. We are laboring for a republic Lieb 
all the various powers of government, both State and national, must 


be carefully weighed; in which the preservation of national integrity 


and honor is not only an abstract duty, but an imperative necessity ; 
in which the exercise of every individual right must be fully and 
fairly enjoyed; in which prejudice must be laid aside, and “equal 
and exact justice’ must prevail; in which the humblest citizen can 
feel that in person, in property, and in privilege he is secure, 
It is not an hour of zeal and enthusiasm, but an hour of —, de 
liberate, intelligent endeavor—an hour in which the people can only 
| discharge their duty wisely and faithfully by ‘areful consic iets ition 


of the problem before them. I 
of our time suddenly a ,or the issues which have 
denly removed, or the heated passions suddenly quenched ; 
expect to see all tae aaiae before the broad 


do not exper t to see the controversies 
di vid ed us sud 
but I dd 
and comprehensive 
ation 
h in the strength of pop- 
I have the most profound 
country now stands in re 


I have the most profound and implicit fait 
ular institutions based on popular rights. 
admiration for the attitude in which our 
spect of those rights. Whatever may have the experience of 
the past, the great convulsive events of our own immediate present 
have brought us face to face with the practical working of a govern- 
ment in which all men are equal before the law. And I cannot be- 
lieve that there is any man or any body of men who desire to obstruct 
the passage of our Government on to the consummation of the work 
which has been begun. Neither our material interests nor our moral 
and mental elevation can be benetited by neglect of this public duty 
or by placing obstacles in its way. The power which inspired our 
fathers to comprehend : for the doctrines of human freedom, 
will enable magnify the civil 


been 


ind strike 


us to preserve and institutions which 


they transmitted to us. For this object I would preserve and pro 
tect and cherish the cause of education everywhere in our land 
I would plant the system of common schools, and make them the 
objects of sper ial public endowment, knowing well that a people 
who have drunk at these lesser fountains of good learning will ine 
tably provide for those higher institutions which ser d forth into our 
public service the cultivated and thoug! itful men who rouse and 
guide the popular mind, who have pointed the way to national 
greatness in the past, and will continue to do so in the future, if as 
afree people we are to prevail. If in the exercise of this faith in 
the power of education to preserve and protect us, I may exhibit a 
broader charity and a larger liberality than seems to be consistent 
with the severer justice and harder economy of those vho have had 
long experience in the public service, I cannot forget that they 
themselves owe to the training of the schools that moral integrity 
and mental accomplishment which enable them to do their work so 
wate hfully and so well. J would not forget the demal ds made upon us 
by justice and economy or the obl gations wh ch we ire under to pro 
tect the property of our citizens and make the burdens of govern 
ment as light as possible; but I would appeal to their generosit 
and charity in the cause of educatir . cause Which really un 
us as one people and may elevate ; above the controversies 
tions and parties into the atmosphere of bi ee ‘ 
triotism. So much, sir, for tl moral obligations w 1 I cones 
belong to this questiol 

Now, sir, while Ia voverned by all these obligations, I hold my 
mind free to recogni i] force of the objection hich have 
been brought against this iD Ss who are interested home 
stead and pre-emption laws, in the arid lands, in the ri rht and de- 
velopment of the States, and in the care of the p iblic Treasury. We 
were told long ago that this was a ‘* ne cle part ire,” the ‘adoption 
of a new policy that ( r since ther have been public chools in 
any State of the Union those public hoo e relied wholly or 


State support nad Stat ropriations,” and ¢ if ( r before h 
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a direct attempt been made to go to the lreasury of the United States 
and take out money and parcel it among the several States for edu- 
cational purposes Can it be possible that gentlemen have forgotten 
the } rv of . endowment in this country? The policy 
proposes t] sb Oo means anew one. As I have said be- 
fore. mom thy uy { lands or the proceeds of the sale of public 
lan as bee ed upon education from the earliest days of 
the Re} t ) J the ordinance of 17-7 it was declared 
hea f ! knowledge le vy necessary to rood 
| of mankind, schools and the means of 

on , be forever encouraged,” and that to promote this ob 
ect \ ship or fractional part of a township 
| purposes contained im the said 
A ot more than two complete townships shall 

r tli purposes of a uni ersity, to be laid ott 

rchaser or purchasers as near the center as may be, so that 

( lye a to b ippired te the intended object 

e Legislature of the State ] all he acts from 1803 down- 

; Perritories, the same provision was made 

for pop lar edueat bial ais} ne of the lands of the United 
f Congr nvariabl idle a reservation similar to that con- 
the o7 {17% After the year l=4"% the amount thus 

doubles Phe polis mursued toward the Territories was 

ed also toward 1 t of the States as one after another they 
mitted nto the | and for common schools and uni- 

ersities the new States received at their birth a liberal gift for edu 
from the Government that brought them into existence. In 

tance l which lane have been thus vranted the proc eeds 

their sales have been set apart for the benetit of free schools. lo 
States of Alabama, Arkansa 1] ois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michi 


in, Mississippi, and Missouri five hundred thousand acres of land 


vere granted for internal improvements by the act of Se ptember Z 
Ie41, and in very many instances these lands and the proceeds of 
their sales have been dedicated to the cause of education. It is 

rdly necessary to remind gentlemen of the act of 1862, by which 

lh State ther t Union received large land grants for the en- 
owment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, an act 
nder which ninety-six hundred thousand acres of land, worth to 
the Government perhaps $4,000,000, were granted to the several 
states ° 

Dh pol ( moreover, of bestowing the proceeds of the sales of pub- 


lic lands out of the Treasury upon the various States fo1 the cause 


of good learni hy oO manner of means new. To the State of 
Iinois, and I quote the act as a specimen of many similar ones, the 
rant was made n the followi y term 
N11. 3B I i Phat t Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time 
er the uterly accounts of public moneys of the several 
d otties hall be settles Sper cent. of the net proceeds of the lands of the 
inited States lyin t 1 the State of Illinois, which since the Ist day of Jan 
1819, have been or hereafter may be sold by the United States, after deduct 
expert icidental to the same, to such person or persons as may be author 
1 the Leg if ot { State to reecive the same, which ms thus paid 
to the em ravgement ot rning within said State in conformity 
0 ) ont ect contained in tl act entitled An act to enabl 
t eople of the Tlinm lerritory to form a constitution and State government 
I for t l ul ‘ State into the Union on an equal footing with the 
ax State , April 1s, I-18, and to no ether purpose md an annual 
account of 1 wwnlication of t Ww ill be transmitted tothe Secretary of the 
Drea ‘ of the State as t Legislature thereof shall direct; and 
In) tit it « ehore n bein dle tl Secretary of the Treasury is hereby re 
au dtow i l ‘ i t« 1 t { ivy then be due or hich ma 
i f lb ‘ u i ‘ ired 
\pp i} ‘ ) 
Under this law Ilinois receive 1 forty-eight years more than 
87 00,000 But not to Illinois alone were these donations made out of 
the Treasury of the | ited States for the benefit of ducation. | p 


| received S2",008: Wisconsin to 1°75 had received 
to 1874 Iowa had received S030,627; Oregon to 1276 had 


eceived $25,927 ; Kansas to 1576 had received $53,626; Nebraska to 
1=7 had received S1IL3,50L: Nevada to 12°74 had received 83,642. In 
} 


ldition to this, it cannot b supposed that the for eight million 
3of swamp lands grat ted to many of the States for educational 
rposes were of no money value to recipients of this liberal bounty. 
l : ‘ 


Since the war the General Government ha bestowed $3,711,225 17 in 


| red schools in the various States where these schools existed: 
ing a d conduct ng the Military Ac ademy at West Point 
| I-71, including buildings, libraries, instruments, instrue- 
A “ 14e2.73 and for the United States Naval Academy at 
\ 1S. "=0.653 l view of these facts if can in no way 
i tL that never before ] money been pa d from the Treasury of 
United Stat the different States for educational purposes. 
In fact tl 1 i} funds n this direction has become the et- 
tled ! ev of t] ( rnment; a policy which cannot be abandoned 
der our present rations and responsibilities as a fi © people, 
thout our being | to the example and precept of the fathers, 
and without negh our manifest duty to those who now enjoy 
t hie rights ind si ell re tly discharge the obligatic ns of 


American citizenship 
But we have been warned that this bill is a violation of the rights 


of States to regulate their ov affairs: that ‘‘they have their own 
theories of the most effective mode in which the education of the 
masses can be etlected , na hat the asure will “call into exe 


cise new powers on the part of the Federal Government of this cou; 
try.” An objection like this, it seems to me, is hardly worth answer- 
ing. The bill does not propose to lay down a school system for an 
State in this Union, or to interfere with any systems already esta). 
lished. It simply proposes to take the States by the hand, the sty 

as well as the weak, and lead them up in support of one great ol 
ject at least, which will bind them together in a union that sh; 
be one and indivisible. The country has been filled with areume: 
in every period of its history, upon the question of the reserved right 
of the States. But I have not before heard it set forth that 

ance rendered by the Federal Government to the material and menta 
improvement of a State was a violation of its prerogatives und 

I thought, moreover, we had learned certain less 
in the last twenty years with regard to the relations of the States to 
the General Government which might be useful to us in adjust 
those questions which are intimately connected with our nationalit 
with our character as one pe ople under one flag. The events whic] 
have forced the General Government to regulate the entire ban] 


, to the exelusi 


Constitution. 


system of the country, and to issue its own curren¢ 
of all State banks have certainly taught us that i is point at 
the Federal Government has become supreme, and has taken from { 
States one prerogative which no State seems disposed to resum 
reassert. It cannot be possible that the control which the Fede: 
Government may exercise over any State in this Union, as regards 
its obligation as a component part of one nationality, can hereatt 
We recognize in many ways the dependence of thi 
States on the Federal Government for their very existence, and 
recognizing this dependence we also recognize the power of the Gi 
ernment to control as well as to protect. Whatever element 
State affects the national character and belongs to the working of t 
National Government must be subject to Federal control. And 
while I reeognize the right of a State to establish its penal cod 
and organize its systems of charity and reform and legislate upon 
all local matters, I still realize the necessity for the exercise of Fed 
eral authority in all matters which bind the State to the Federal 
Government. The municipal power of a State I do not doubt, its 
vovernmental powers as independent of Federal authority Ido. A 
State which will ask Federal aid for its internal improvements should, 
it seems to me, be very slow in declaring that that Government has 
but small authority within her borders. A State which if invaded 
would call at once upon the Federal arm for defense may properly 
be expected to strengthen that arm upon which she proposes to rely, 
\ State having a common interest in the landed possessions of the 
Government is certainly entitled to receive her proportion of the 
benelits to be derived from those possessions. I cannot, therefore, 
believe that any theory of State rights should be accepted in our day 
which would weaken the Federal Government, or deprive a State of 
Federal protection, or subject the prerogatives of an American citizen 
to the controlof local authority, or interfere with the material inter- 
ests of the Republic, or close the hand stretched out to encourage and 
strengthen the intellectual and moral cultivation of the people. The 
national institutions which have gathered around our Government, 
institutions of education—of scientific investigation; the interest 
which the Federal Government holds in many of the public ente1 
prises of our day—interests which concern the prosperity of all the 
States, all create a common bond which cannot be broken without 
disaster and rnin. While, therefore, we erect industrial schools on 
Federal bounty, and establish a national bureau of education upon 
which the eyes of educators in every State are turned, and take part 
in the government of at least one great national railroad, let us not 
endeavor to dissolve the ties which bind us together, or assert a local 
authority which might destroy some of the brightest achievements 
of the Republic. The power of the States and their ambition to 
excel in all that makes a people great and illustrious in the arts, 
science, in all intellectual attainment, in civil freedom, in individua 
honor, are entitled to the respect of all mankind; but for the accon 
plishment of all this it is not necessary that they should reject the 
bounty of the Government or refuse to recognize the authority whic! 
would hold them in one strong and invincible nationality. 
Now, sir, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] declares 
that he is “ opposed to this bill because it will interfere with a fr 
} and untrammeled system of legislation in regard to the public lands 
| “Tf this bill shall become a law,” he says, “ it will be absolutely 
possible to secure an amendment of the land laws of the United States 
such as I insist the interests of the country to-day call for.” The 
ture which he draws of the reduced area of the agricultural |: 
the Republic is, I agree, not very encouraging, and I readily unde 
stand his anxiety for the repeal of the pre-emption laws for the be: 
efit of the homestead settlers on our frontier. But I would remin 
him that if there are no land sales there will be no funds to divid 
and that he ought to be encouraged by the fact which he himse 
states “that the cash entries last year were, in round numbers, %77,0! 
acres, while the entries under the homestead laws amount to 4,415,00' 
acres, and under the tree-culture law to 1,870,000 acres.” Isee not! 
in the bill before us to prevent this same state of things in fufur 
It is not proposed to check in any way the operation of existing laws 
and while I stand here as an advocate of this bill I would in no way 
obstruct those measures which will accomplish the object which the 


» tl 
iti 


be questione d. 
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ventleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] desires, or that which the 
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| 


rentleman from Colorado [Mr. PATTERSON] has in view when he de- 
sires that the arid lands shall be preserved, protected, and improved | 
for the benefit of his State. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. 
isk him a question ? 

Mr. Lé RING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Does the gentleman hold that 
under the provisions of this bill, after Congress shall have set apart 
the proceeds of the public lands, it can otherwise dispose of the public 
lands themselves : that is, donate them to States, to railroads, to mu 
ipal or private corporations ? 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


ni ‘ ‘ ‘tr ‘ , } , 
Mr. LORING. The gentleman from Colorado will allow me to read 
the provision of the first section of this bill as an answer to his 
yuestion : 
Provided, That this act shall not have any effect to repeal, impair, or suspend 
law now anthorizing the pre-emption of public lands, or the entry of publi: 
inds for homesteads, nor as limiting in any manner the power of Congress to 
ilter or ¢ xtend the right of homesteads upon such lands ind prorided furth 
[hat nothing contained in this section shall be held to limit or abridge the power 
of Congress over the public domain, or interfere with granting bounty lands 


o 


It was expressly understood in the committee reporti: this bill 
that under its provisions Congress retains entirely and without mod 
itication the power it now possesses over these public lands, and will 
retain it even if the proposed bill should become alaw. It is the 
nroceeds of the sales of publie lands made under existing laws which 
are to be dedicated to the cause of education in this country. 

And now, sir, 1 am entirely in favor of protecting all the rights of 
homesteads; I am in favor of submitting the arid and desert lands 
ocal enterprise for reclamation; but I ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota, who spent his early days asa teacher, who knows exactly 
what the training of youth means, who went forth from his native 
State profoundly impressed with the value of education to the peopl 

f this country, whether he does not know that the greatest boon that 
can be bestowed upon those who occupy our lands is education in every 
Why, sir, he who has taken up his abode in one of the newe1 


{ 
i 


orm ? 
States of this Union should realize this more, if possible, than I do 
who have never left an old one. We both started forth in life on t] 
same line, as teachers in those humble structures that have been ded 
cated everywhere by the American people in every period of our hi 
ory to the cause of education; and I know he will avree with me, 
that at the very foundation of the defiant demand for freedom, and the 
determination of this country to-have a flag of its own, rest those little 
nstitutions of learning, which Iam sure he would plant in lands now 


inoceupied in order that the homesteads there might indeed be the 
bode of a free and cultivated people, and which I respect and defend 
ind revere in that Commonwealth which I represent in part on this 


loor. Iam with him for homesteads containing an educated and a 
eligious community, feeling that it is such homesteads as these that 

at the foundation of our institutions and are the rock on which 
the abode of American freedom stands secure against every storm of 
passion and ignorance and revolutionary madness. Be the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands large or small, one dollar or one million, 
1am in favor of appropriating them to the grea n which we all 
have a common interest. 


it 
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Justice to North Carolina. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. BROGDEN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 4, 1279, 


On presenting the memorials of more than 1,000 citizens of New Berneand adjoining 
counties, praying Congress to grant an appropriation for the Neuse River and 
Trent River, both of which rivers were ordered to be surveyed by Congress at 
its last session, and also for the improvementof the harbor of New Berne; which 


were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. BROGDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand several large pe- 
titions and memorials signed by more than one thousand of the good 
citizens of New Berne, North Carolina, and the adjoining counties to 
Craven, praying Congress to make an appropriation to carry on the 
work already begun for the improvement of the Neuse and Trent 
Rivers and the harbor of New Berne. 

Without any disparagement of others I think I can safely say that 
no more intelligent and respectable citizens, in proportion to number, 
have signed any memorial to the Congress of the United States dur- 
ing the present Congress. The signers of the memorials are men of 
honor and integrity, and they respectfully and earnestly appeal to 
Congress as the representative of the people. 

The city of New Berne occupies an important space in our colonial 
and revolutionary history. New Berne has probably produced more 
eminent men than any other town in the United States according to 
population. She can point with just and patriotic pride to scores of 
her worthy sons who have been distinguished in the councils of the 
nation, in tle Cabinet, in the Senate of the United States, in the 
House of Representatives, and who have adorned the bench, the pul- | 









pit, and the bar. She has furnished twelve members of ( vress at 
different periods of our history, divers judges, and two historians ot 
North Carolina. She has furnished such men as Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, William Gaston, John Stanlv, John R. Donnell, Ge orge E 
Badger, who was Secretary of the Navy, and Senator in Congress for 
many vears; Dr. Francis L. Hawks, a distinguished historian of Nort] 
Carolina and a great and good man; John H. Bryan, one of the most 
eminent men who ever repres ed the New Bernedistrict in Congress 
Richard Dobbs Spa o] t | - Iso a member of Cor gress 
and governor of the State ; ¢ es B. Shepard and William H. Was! 
ington, who were both distinguished members of Congress from N 
Berne; Edward Stanly S itive of New Berne, and an able Rep 
resentative in Congress for eig rs. In addition to many other 
eminent statesmen, jurists, a t orians from New Berne, 1 may 
mention the name of Fra -. er Martin, the author of a his 
tory of North Carolina I olit tion the imes of other illus 
trious statesmen from New Ber have done honor to them 
selves and eredit to the State but the me and fame of Willian 
Gaston will be remembered as vr as the his of New Berne shall 
last. He was a true pat iable statesman, and a prot d judge 
He declined to accept t] | e of Senator in Congress when it 
was tendered to him. He was the author of t PD ir song called 
‘The Old North State,” which so beautifully and eraphi illv describe 
the character of the people a the State of Nor Car Wher 
ever it is heard by true North Carolinians it t S the irts with 
patriotic pride which no oth ecular s¢ is the pow part 
It commences as follows 
Carolina! Car end 
\\ é el] ‘ ( pi 
it tT ‘ 
Yt o eal 1 \ 
And in depicting t ‘ tracter Of oul Orne he says 
and her dang! ft) 
Vy ghtw i i ‘ 
New Berne was also the re ee the roval ¢ ‘ Irvo 
North Carolina, and it irks ar ll there 
Through all the vir ides of the times New Be ms ever bes 
noted for the hospitality lL patrioti of | d the beaut 
and intelligence of her womet New Berne has long been known a 
“the Athens of North Carolina.” There she is, at the contluen f 
the Neuse and the Trent, ven rb] l ears, honorable in hist 
lit clected by t he Governu ht h ch si has so ) il 1 80 ened 
ously helped to support 1 for which she has received nothing 
return. lrom the days of colonial and reve i ul t1 y 
New lk The has evel bee al (y lish ad lor venel bled ibe rality 
In 1774, when Boston iS trouble, North Car expressed het 
sympathy and at a ce f L000 sterling sent to her a vessel loaded 
with provisions. Phe ) of New Berne, from wl hit went, had 
but six hundred inhabitants, and the whole colo mut one hundred 
and fifty thousand 
New Berne Harbor ato one of the best positions for fresh-wate 
naval station on the st ern coas I} vessels ld be secur 
from the storms of the ocean and from the injurious effects of rema 
ing all the time in salt water Situated, as N Berne is,in an excel 
lent agricultural regior h the advantages and conveniences of the 
land and the water. it is one of the cheapest pla es for living in the 
United States Our people have borne the burde: nd heat of th 
day, and have worl ed long and faithfully for others without receiv 
any just compensation or reward for all they have done They have 
been patient and long- iffering, slow to complain ind vetting nothing 
But they begin to think they] ive paid taxes to the Go ernmet! bout 
long enough to ask ne small appropriations fe he improve 
ment of the Neuse and tl rent and the harbor of Ne Berne We 
are, like all true North ¢ linians, modest and issumMit n ont 
request ; but with all due respect and deference for t vyho mld 
not allow us to receive any benefit for all the taxes we p we mear 
what wesay,and,somewhat like President Jackso1 fornothing 
but what we think is clearly right, and we are unwi » submit 
quietly to what we honest beheve to be wi And no ve think 
it is about time to begin to post up the bi oks and state ounts, ar 
see how we stand with the General Governme 
After the revolutionary war North Car . ceded to the Genera 
Government, for the commo Sf cL be fit of all the States, he 
self included, all that vast publ Lin t of which was formes 
the great State of Tennessee, which has now ten Representative 
this House. That large and magnif t territory was worth at least 
$250,000,000 The 1 ) f N Car 1 have Pp 1id on what the 
have consumed, sine \¢ It Revolution, at least $225,000 001 
They have also paid, he close of the late war, the ot 
excise or internal-reve! 1 es, 4 O00 more ul t Lv to 
at least $500,000,000. 
The commercial statist of the country do not show that Nort! 
Carolina has paid ry large am ts of taxes to the General Govern 


ment, because her productions go to swell the prodactions of other 
States, and because her foreig1 


I hope the Congress of the United States will do justice to New 


Y 


commerce has not been very large. 


Berne, one of the oldest towns in North Carolina and the birth-place 
of some of the most distinguished men this country has ever seen. 1 
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friendship and sympathy may prevail among the 
he people from all sections of the Union; such 2 


r forefathers in their struggles for freedom from 


hope that a spirit of 
representatives of t 
BPITIl «A animated ou 
British oppressiol 


I think I cannot sa ything more just for the people of North 


rt | 


Carolina. whom I in part have the honor to represent in this House, 
than by quoting from an address by Rev. Francis L. Haw ks, an able 
and worthy son of New Berne, delivered before the New York His- 
torical Society, at Metropol tan hall, December 16, 1852 In that ad- 
dress Dr. Hawks said 
ve nirymer ithered from all parts of our broad land. Probably the 
© st trom each one of glorious old thirteen that, with 
\\ i t igh fire to bapt inat in their blood and toname 
‘ epre ed her t There is circling here through our veins the 
] und York, of Jersey and Pennsylvania, brave litth 
e. M ‘ \ i, t Carolina nd Georgia; and the blood of men 
u mon pool « e than one hard-fought field. No 
i ea | fee I tight for Massachusetts and I 
I or it d I for ¢ fornia, I for Jersey and 1 for Georgia 
‘ i f t fort freedom of all © want no freedom which does 
no Tree tiora and have it for all, with God's 
help a o bleach on ficlds of our country Ah 
tad it ‘ r the pages of those stirring times, nntil the 
ly { to the fall appreciation of the dignity 
iblimiit f that purest selfish revolution recorded in the world’s his 
\ 1 l bring out the true feeling—intensel) 
el 1 l k ba intryme Oh, how our brave old fathers 
P ti | ) 1774 North Carolina expressed het 
pathy, and at a co ) sterling sent to her a vessel loaded with provis 
The town trot t went had but x hundred inhabitants, and the 
‘ ] t i ‘ 
Let it be reme ered it was North Carolinians who, ina pub 
¢ meeting in Mecklenburgh, in 1775, declared that 
he cause of Bostor t cause of : our destinies are indissolubly connected 
tl of « ‘ f u i we must either submit to all the im 
; un ed Parlia t may impose, or support our brethren 
who are d ed to sustain et t shock of that power which, if successful there 
at ove! ell i 1 the common Calamit 
hese are brotherly sentiments, and the men of Boston of that day 
cordially appreciated hen 
Whv Massac etts d her sons do ( ) 1, and the men understood and 
d eac ‘ Let J ih QO ‘ the your patriot of Boston, tell the story 
‘ vas the man * ' Ltellit He was at the house of Cornelius Harnett 
the an ho «re t! tion in the provincial congress calling on the cont 
nental body fora d 1ot independ e; the n whom (Quiney described 
tol CoOuUnLr en es el Ada of Nor Ca lina Hesays Robert 
IIowe, Hart und I i il ti i rate of ef ning They settled 
then, the pla f ntinent pondel ind QOuiney went home to tell his 
countrymen t N Cal lL indeed all the South, would join Massachu 
setts in le mee 
The North and the > tas bret en; and now, ye sons of the North— 
men witl blow soldiers and heroes of New England, New 
York, Jersey, I i co through your veins; ye sons of the Nort! 
eanda I stand here wit the blood of the suthron in my veins, and L hold 
1 hand veto you. Our fathers were brethren, and fought side by side 
in ‘ ‘ { 1 « ‘ er in death on the battle-tield ; and they loved each 
What sl] ld W e refu vy offered hand? Oh, no! it cannot 
l cr \ ire « bret! for are all children of one household A\ 
ul we md sO ¥ God jessing would we ever be. And as children of 
one great household what oul our cone Mutual forbearance and love, 
1 » united 1 tance to all, « e when tl may and from where they may 
ho v d betwe We are a large household: there must lx 
ome d of opinior t there, however, be none on this great cetermina 
tion, name that our « ersitics of opinion shall be so discussed with entire r« 
spect for the rights and consciences of cach other, and our mutual determination 
in all honor and honesty to support each othe just rights shall be so fulfilled 
that there shall be nodiscord that can lead to a rupture of family ties 


hus spoke Dr. Francis L. Hawks, a true and patriotic son of North 
Carolina, in favor of cherishing a friendly and fraternal feeling among 
the people of all the States throughout the I 

I would invoke the same generous and patriotic spirit which ani- 
mated and characterized that eminent and distinguished man. ] 
would do justice to all,and ask for the same in return. Il would remind 
this House that the people of New Berne have been paying taxes to 
the Government for almost one hundred years, and they now want 
a little assistance to remove the obstructions in their rivers 
and harbor. They do not ask for millions, to which they are justly 
entitled, but for only $200,000, to be economically and judiciously ex- 
pended where it will do the most good. I will venture to say that 
in my humble opinion Congress has made no appropriation for inter- 
nal improvement since the war which has been of more practical 
benefit to trade and commerce than will be the small appropriation 
for the improvement of the Neuse and the Trent Rivers, and the har- 
bor of New Berne, in proportion to the amount. 

As the memorial of the citizens of New Berne states, the city 1S 
located at the contluence of the Neuse and Trent Rivers, on the south 
west arm of Pamlico Sound, as the Neuse below New Berne may prop- 
erly be called, and offers facilities for commerce and an iron-clad depot, 
if properly developed, unsurpassed by any Atlantic city south of Nor- 
folk. The city of New Berne is situated in latitude 06’ north and 
longitude 77° 03 It possesses a commodious fresh-water har- 
bor, always free from ice and entirely exempt from the worms which 
dlestroy wooden vessels and the barnacles which foul and injure iron 
vessels ; while by the channel which it is now proposed to improve 
the harbor can be readily reached by large-size steamers. 

During the last century the port was noted for its foreign trade, 
and many vessels loaded at its wharves for England and the West 
indies. Until the commencement of the present century vessels draw- 


h nion. 
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ing from fourteen to fifteen feet of water could reach New Berne 
the sea through Ocracoke Inlet. 

During his incumbency of the presidential chair George Washine 
ton—great as an engineer as he was as statesman and soldier—ha,. 
recommended, both for national defense and commercial purposes ; 
wise system of inland coast navigation extending from Chesapeak 
Bay to Georgia. <A part of his great plan has since been earried oy} 
by the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal. At that period the me; 
chants of New Berne, seeking for a shorter, better, and safer route 
from their wharves to the sea, conceived the idea of uniting thei 
plan with Washington’s great coast line. 

The improvement of New Berne Harbor and its approaches will rey 
der available for the use of the Navy a fine fresh-water basin formed 
by the Trent River at that city—having a depth of twenty feet of 
water—always fresh and never freezing, where our monitors and 
iron-clads could lie in safety at all seasons, and where depots of eoa] 
and supplies could be maintained secure from an enemy’s reach j 
time of war. 

I will only add a few more words in conclusion of what I have t 
say at present on presenting these memorials to this House. Toshoy 
that New Berne has been neglected by the Government it need only 
be stated that the United States courts are held there, and yet thi 
Government owns no building in which to hold said courts and has 
to rent a house for that purpose. It is a port of entry, and duties o; 
imports are collected there, but the Government owns no custom 
house and has to rent a house for the oflice of the collector of eus 
toms and for the oflice of the collector of internal revenue. The city 
post-otlice is there, but the Government owns no house to keep th: 
office in and has to rent one for that purpose also. 

And now, in aspirit of friendship and good-will, I appeal to th: 
magnanimity and generosity of the members of the House of Repr 
sentatives from all sections of the Union to do justice to New Bern 
and to North Carolina. 
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Improvement of the Mlinois River and Enlargement of the Hlinois 
and Michigan Canal. 


SPEECH OF HON. PHILIP C. HAYES. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE THIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 6, 1879, 


» bill (H. I. No. 6354) to provide for improving the linois River and enlar 


ing the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to submit a few 
remarks on the bill that I introduced into this House this morning 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, aud which reads 
as follows: 

Be it That with a view to the future improvement of the Illinois 
River the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, so as to make ea 
ivigable for the largest steamers that do business on the Mississippi River, tl 
sum of $500,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of building a dam, with suit 
able lock, across the Illinois River at or near Beardstown; said dam and lock to 
similar to those already built at Henry and Copperas Creek on said river. 

I introduced this bill, Mr. Speaker, not only because I am anxious 
to secure the specific appropriation which the bill calls for, but be 
cause I desire to call the attention of gentlemen upon this floor to 
the general subject of improving the Illinois River and enlarging the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal as indicated in the bill. In what I hav 
to say on this occasion I propose to submit a few facts and figures 
which seem to me to make out a clear case in favor not only of granting 
the $500,000 asked for, but in favor of the General Government at once 
entering upon the general improvements which my bill suggests. | 
only state a fact, which every one who has investigated the matter 
knows, when I say that this is a work of the greatest possible impor- 
tance and one that is in the direct interest of a large majority of the 
people of the whole country. Believing this to be so, I have been 
anxious ever since I became a member of this House to get something 
done which would help forward this work. Last winter I endeay- 
ored to get the Committee on Commerce to provide in the river and 
harbor bill for an appropriation of $500,000 for building this Beards- 
town dam, instead of the $75,000 which they appropriated for dredg 
ing; but my endeavors were of no avail. A few days agoI went be- 
fore the committee again and urged the same thing ; but was told 
that they could only give us the old sum of $75,000, which was more 
they said, than our percentage of the whole amount of the proposed 
appropriation. 

Having failed with the committee, I now come into the House and 
here urge the adoption of the measure which I propose. In doing 
this I desire to say that I am not one of those who believe in a reck 
less expenditure of the public money. Neither am I one of those 
who would be niggardly and parsimonious where great public inter- 
ests are to be subserved. Where the general good demands it there 
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I would make appropriations liberal, but in all other cases I would 
practice the most rigid economy. 


The measure which I am advocat- 
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ing, sil, of interest, and in advocating it I feel that I 


ym advocating « measure that, if once enacted into law, will prove 
of immense benefit to the internal commerce of this great nation, in 
which such a large proportion of our people are so deeply interested. 
Here is ariver which, from the city of La Salle to its mouth, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and twenty-three miles, is navigable during 
4 considerable portion of the navigable season for the largest steam- 
boats and tugs which do business on the Mississippi River. During 


is one general 


the hot months of summer the waters of this river run so low that 
nearly all navigation has to be ee At La Salle this river is 
connected with Lake Michi: gan by the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 


_ h runs from La Salle to C hic ago, a 
ll "SS 

It will be seen from this that the Illinois and Michigan Canal and 
Illinois River form a cont line of 


distance of about one hundred 


inuous 


the water communication 
between the waters of the great lakes and the Mississippi. In fact 
this is the only line of water communication connecting the waters 
of this mighty river with the lakes. This one fact is sufticient ot 


itself toconvince any one that it is amatteref the greatest importance, 
not only that this line be kept open during the entire summer season, 
but that the river be put in such shape that it will float at all times 
during the warm months any steamer that runs upon the Mississippi. 
Realizing the importance of enlarging the shipping facilities of th 
river, some years ago the St of “Tilinois undertook the building of 
a series of locks and dams across it by means of which it was e 
pected to secure sufficient depth of water to allow the large ee. 
sippi steamers to pass up the river as far as LaSalle. Several survey 
were made by compe tent e ngin eers wh oO Came to the cone lusi ou th: it 
with five dams at proper intervals the two hundred and twenty-three 
miles could be made navigable 


tate 


summer season. It is to assist in the construction of one of these 
dams that I urge the appropriation of $500,000 on this oceasion. 
The State of Illinois bas already built two of these dams at a cost 


of about one million of dollars, and the result has been all that wa 
expected. In the building of one of these the United States Govern- 
ment assisted with an appropriation of a little over $62,000, There 
are three more dams to be built, one at Beardstown, one at Bedford, 
and one about six miles above the mouth of the rive r. The estimated 
cost of the three is $1,350,000, or nearly $500,000 each. What IaskC 


Oil 
gress to do now is to appropriate enough money to construct one of 
these dams, and thus sanction the work and pav« “the way for other and 
larger appropriations in the future. I urge this not in the interest ot 


ul 

any individual or any particular class of individuals; I urge it not 
merely because itimay be of some benefit to my State or my particular 
portion of the State; but I urge it upon broader grounds and for more 
potent reasons. I urge it in the interest of the internal commerce of 


this great country which it is the duty of this Government to foster. I 


rge it in the interest of the farmers of the great West who are seek 
ing some cheaper means than they now have for transporting theit 


surplus products to the eastern markets. I urge it because I believe 
such an appropriation would be the beginning of a system of internal 


improvements which cannot fail to bring good to the people both 
East and West, North and South. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that the spirit in favor of internal im- 
proveme nts which formerly chai actenan d the American people has 
almost entirely disappeared in these latter days. There is a large pro 


portion of our people who believe that as anation we have dove all that 
we are called upon to do in the way of helping forward such improve 
ments. They say that, having spent so much of the public money 
in this direction, it is high time to call a halt, and in the future leave 
all these improvements to be carried on by private enterprise. Now, 
sir, I have no sympathy whatever with these sentiments, and I would 
tell those who advocate them that, if we are to continue to grow and 
develop in the future as we have done in the past, we can only expect 
to do it by constant activity; by grappling with new problems and 
new enterprises every year. Nations never irrive at that point where 
there are no more tasks to be undertaken and no more labors to be 
performed. Now and then a nation may imagine that she has reached 
that point, but the moment such imagination comes to control her 
action that moment herdownfall begins. A nation, like an individual, 
develops its powers and grows strong and healthy by the employment 
of its energies in pushing forward some worthy enterprise. Let hei 
once reach the point where she is content with her past achievements, 
however brilliant or grand they may be, and can sit with folded 
hands simply contemplating what she ‘has done, but indifferent about 
doing anything more, and ruin will soon overt ike her. 

Look at the history of ourown country! What wonderful achieve- 
ments we have won during the singlecentury of ournationallife! What 
rapid strides we have t: iken in all that makes a nation strong, vigor- 
ous, and healthy! To what magnificent proportions have we grown 
in our commerce, our manufactures, our agricultural and our mining 
interests! What vast sums have we added to our wealth by devel- 
oping the natural resources of the country and carrying forward to 
completion so many public enterprises! We have become rich and 
great and powerful simply because we have kept our thought bright, 
our energies active, and our whole being enthused with some grand 
and lofty purpose. And, sir, if we achieve anything in the future 
that is worthy of note, if we take any step forward on 1 the ; great high- 
way of nations, it must be done in the same way. What we need in 
this ¢ ountry to-day is the inauguration of some system of public im- 
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provements which shall be in the interest of the whole country 

which will draw to it the enthusiastic support of the whole people 
There is much to be done in this line lake our internal commerce. 
and what an extensive field does this furnish for the thought. th 
energies, and the ambition of a great nation like ours! There is the 
chain of magnificent lakes stretching along our northern border 
There is the Mississippi River, with all its many tributaries, draining 
the vast territory lying between the Alleghany and Rocky Mount 
ains, and emptying its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. What grande 


enterprise ¢ ould this Government undertake to-day than that of ope 
ing up direct water « l l cation from the waters of the Missis 
sippi River, through the great lakes, to the Atlantic Ocean ? 

This enterpri e will be indertal ind completed in time. It may 
not be in your day, Mr. Speaker, or in mine, but it must come it 
the course of time, if this nation continues marching onward as it 
! is been doing during the past century. Wha lL urge upon the Gov 
ernment , that it go to wo at once with a determination to secure 
such communication at the earliest possible day. 

kor years this matter has been agitated, and many abler men than 
myself have urged the Government to undertake th reat work 
without delay. I do not propose, sir, to offer any suggestion as to 
the particular line of communication between Lake Ex ind the At 
lantic Ocean, but in regard to the line for connecting Lake Mi higan 
and the Mississippi I have a word to say. If the Government dete 
mines to enter upon this work, it is desirable, of course, that the 
cheapest and best route should be secured. What the cheapest and 
best route is must be determined by actual surveys, cond ted by 
most competent engineers that can be obtained Suel aon ; 
| already been had, and I now quote from a report of General “HL 
Wilson, who made a survey under instructions from the Secretary of 


for these steamers during the entire | 











War “to conduct surveys and examinations, and to prepare plans and 
estimates for a system of navigation by way of the Illinois River 
bet ween the Mississippi and Lake Mik hig idapted to m tary 
naval,and commercial purposes, in accordance with the act of Con 
gress, dated March 2, 1567.” In this report General Wilson says: 

During the “O7) Ww ule a personal examination of the country « 
prehended in the s © ful ‘ y 1 ‘ ‘ 
nected wit the y ! ( 8 ot t rat md b ‘ ‘ 
ind ¢ etul sur I I 1 rect toge t s of la 
earl ‘ nder the a ‘ General Wilson, t t « \l I. BRI ‘ 
in 1857 ( itel it tl large of tac bea 
upon tl est $3 in ive been ated { ist t 
ears by Mr. G g ‘ f ] IM ‘ wed 
not that all t et lation + 1 stained h to ba 
detinite plan of pre ‘ I a Lé cal Lhe n 
if i 

] vr careful i pp f 
th ! eat f ‘ 
tro | ’ to th I) | rhe anm ) ul bere . ( 
econ ‘ ( i rm nad out w ‘ 
( it t t I on 
Lo ¢ in 1 a er t per t it I 
wore tortuous route | Mud J Calu Rive S 
in Ka ( ‘ route t Ca i | lel bile t { 
deal re ul I al it ‘ ‘ ‘ 

l i nat ] \ | e& to 
: ‘ wl Ww p I und yal 
fense; a 7 Wp K 
ka ] ‘ t 1 lor ‘ rr 

p they 
fv ‘ . le et 

i ¢ t 1 1 ‘ ! nt f the « 

e& Gove t reneral ft I ) wd Michiga 
( i t} | ‘ { utt I nit « t 
1 W ni ead nd le I wet i t 
Winnebago and | ! d L ¢ t t l 
j e Michigan, it mw re ’ u a ’ 
| route for d t m | t ut { M 

ppi I I, ¢ ul \ i 1 mer ‘ 

\ e, f 1 ‘ at 
t » shall be ‘ " zt pre inal md port 
to the head I J ception i I 
ter ! bet en S Ww ivat ul 

dependent « | j to M I ‘ 
of the river, the nec a lept eing secured b te t lo in<dl dams \t 
Marseil tw n sary to construct a piece f cana orede 
to pass the Grand Rapids « [llin tril t ! t ‘ ) 
tawa,as may be found most econ ul. Fr i | of t 
river the necessary navigation should | ‘ ed b LD wid locks 

. ‘ 

In making our surveys and estimate re ha ! Lit ity toobtain snel 
data as would enable us to recommend the prope for | improvement ¢ 
the capacity indicated beyond a questior I ! has lo been unde 
stood that the only practicable route fo pro vent from Lake Micl 
gan to the Lllinois Rive muld be tof ‘ CO oT pre t Illino and 
Michigan Canal from ¢ zo t wy t 4 ‘ tw dl 
dient to improve and occupy t l *rather t I l tot 

dimensions 

For a canal and 1 | 
as required and river ste t tred et i+ } ' 

t! s Mississippi to Lake Mi ! 1 t 1 
vith that by the Illinois Rive nd t I und M ( I 

the course of what w: aur onabl mice the reat oO to lakes toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. and thr only is it now pl able to again turt 
their waters in that direct Oo other ites proposed t i consid ) 
ascent from the lake tothe Summit, in ving the necessity of an additionala runt 
of lo« ok age ap f pro y yo iter from sou i eliable than 
tl at ine he i wit t I Mik van 

The point here made that this route follows t] muirse of what was 
once the natural outlet for the waters of Lake Michigan is an im 
portant one, and speal strongly in favor of determining upon this 
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route for the improvement which I ask to be made. On this point I | land than it would be with the land and without the road. 


quote further from General Wilson’s report 
There can be no a ‘4 ' 4 this d pression tl ( is once an outlet 
from t} lakes to the M py ch was closed by the rece on of the waters 
of the lak« ] n now, a hey ent stage of Lake Michigan, its surface is only 
between eight and nine feet be w its summit The Des Plaines River, from the 
depre m dese l« nu ta course and runs in nearl southwest direction 
ntilit? t the Kankakee lhe. er itself, except in floods. is 
ofl ed in dr ons to a mere bro« discharging less 
{ ne t feet of iter per minute But the i verages a mili 
. ‘ ‘ ly “ arked terrace wl come higher 
i t ip] t I ‘ Evidence at every step presents that the 

t t of the lake ‘ ended from bluatf to bluff 
With this statement before us in regard to the surveys of this route 
ind the results obtained therefrom, let us look for a moment at the cost 
of the improvements which I propose between Lake Michigan and the 
™ 1 ) } ‘ 
A pp In the quotations which I have made above from General 
Vilson’s report, it is expressly stated not only that this is the “ most 
I _ J | - 

direct route that can be found,” but that it is the “ best” and the 
heapest Phat General Wilson’s conclusion is corre¢t no one will 
deny who remembers these two facts first, that it is the route 
{ ed by nature; and, second, that the eanal is already constructed 
ind the work which has been done thereon will not have to be done 


1. These facts General Wilson took into account in making 
} 


| timates as to the cost of the proposed improvement, which 
en follow 


1. Chicago to Lockport, twenty-nine m 


iS @S 


‘ 2 ‘ -- $11,249, 173 92 

Lock No. 1 to Lock No. &, (Joliet Lake,) seven mile 2, 095, 546 53 

§ Lock 8 to Marseilles, forty mile 1. 296. 806 77 
4. Marseilles to Ottawa X miles ‘ 932, 380 75 
Ottawa to La Salle, seventeen miles an ‘ 7 683, 734 53 

6. LaSalletomout fther r, twohbundred and twenty-three miles 1, 953, 600 00 
Pot ; "- 18. 217 242 


Since the above estimates were made the State of Illinois has 
constructed two dams across the river below La Salle at a cost of 
£1.000.000, which amount should be taken from the $1"%,217,242.56, 
leaving the estimated cost at present $17,217,242.56. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with these facts and figures before us, I wish 
to say that this improvement which I ask to have made is one of na- 
tional importance. It is an improvement in which the people of the 
whole country are interested, and has been recognized as such time 
ind again by the United States Government. Why, sir, as far back 
as 1222, when the question of constructing a canal between the navi- 
gable waters of the Illinois River and Lake Michigan was first being 
igitated, Congress passed an act authorizing the State of Ilinois “to 
irvey and mark throngh the public lands of the United States the 
route of the canal connecting the Illinois River with the southern 
bend of Lake Michigan,” and ninety feet of land on each side of said 
canal was reserved from sale for the benefit of the canal. After the 
State had surveyed the route and estimated the probable cost of the 
work Congress again gave aid by passing the act of 1227, granting to 
the State every alternate section of lend lying within five miles of 


the contemplated canal on each side, the grant amounting to about 

vo hundred and eighty-four thousand acres. In 1842 there was 
another grant of land amounting to fifty-seven hundred and sixty 
acres, in lien of lands sold by the United States within the limits of 
the grant of 1°27 Again, in 1854, Congress made another grant of 
land for the same object, amounting to over thirty-two thousand acres. 


Phus has the National Government, at various times and by repeated 
iets, recognized the importance of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
It is true that the State managed its construction and did the work, 
but it was all done with the assistance and encouragement of the 
The amount of money expended by the 
State in the construction of the present canal, with its feeders and 
appendages, is as follows 


Lnited States Government 


Ry canal commissioners, from 1236 to 1843. ..... 2... $4,979,903 74 
By canal trustees, from 1°45 to 148 ~coce 1,429,606 21 


Total 6, 409,509 95 


Now, Mr. Speaker, having presented the main facts relating to this 
important work, L ask this House if it will not sanction the under- 
taking of this work by passing the bill which I have presented? 1 
am aware, sir, that there are some gentlemen here who will object to 
1 an undertaking. There are some here who, being actuated by a 
spirit of so-called economy, will claim that we are too poor to under- 
take such a work. It is, sir, a most lamentable fact that there are 
« many people all over this country, and some few in this House, 
who are utterly opposed to any and every thing in the nature of inter- 
nal improvements carried on by the National Government. These 
men believe that all improvements of this kind should be made by 
the States, and that the General Government should have nothing 
whatever todo with them. Why, sir, there are hosts of people in 
this country to-day, and some of them have managed to get into Con- 
gress, who have not got through cursing the republican party for 
what it did to help forward to success the great enterprise of build- 
ing the Pacific Railroad. And yet I hold to the idea that this work 
was one of the grandest ever undertaken by that party, and for what 
it did to help forward this work future generations will rise up to 
praise it. Itis true that vast quantities of land were voted to aid 
in the construction of this road, but I hold to the idea that the Gov- 
ernment is immensely richer to-day with the road and without the 


| ments carried on by the General Government. 
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| than ninety-one different acts for promoting the building of railroads 
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I wish 
it to be understood that I am in favor of these internal improve- 
, : : Why, sir, look at th, 
history of this country for the past few years and see what such i; 


| provements have done for us. 


rom 1546 to 1871 the Congress of the United States passed no less 
During that time we donated to railroads, according to a statement 
recently made by Senator BLAINE, two hundred million aeres of t+), 
public land and gave them beside $60,000,000. These are munifi: ent 
donations certainly, but who has been made the poorer by them? 
the Government? Have the people? By no means. On the « 

trary, these donations have beem the means of increasing our wealt) 
both as individuals and as anation. Dy means of them we have buil; 
up a system of railways which outruns all the world, with great truy] 
lines threading the continent east, west, north, and south, in every 
direction. We have pushed our lines of railroads here and there into 
the far West, thus adding largely to the price of every farm lying nea; 
them, opening up for settlement the immense prairies hitherto uno 

cupied, and bringing a market and the blessings of civilization to tly 
very door of the hardy pioneer who locates upon these prairies for ty 
purpose of making for himself a home. These railways have not only 
enriched the country but have proved a blessing in many ways to out 
people, and I for one honor the republican party for what it has don 

to aid in their construction. Improvements such as these are the 
glory of any people, and the nation which fails to encourage then 
will never prosper. 

But once more. We hear much said nowadays in regard to our 
commerce upon the high seas. I presume there is not a gentlemar 
on this tloor who does not think that we ought to do something to 
build up this commerce so that we may get our proper share of fo1 
eign trade. But,sir, it is not our foreign commerce alone that wi 
need to look after. The internal commerce of a great nation lik: 
ours needs our fostering care as well as our external commerce 
Have gentlemen on this tloor thought of our meeds in this direction? 
Here we are, 2 nation of over forty-five millions of people. If ow 
population continues to increase as rapidly as it has done for the past 
few decades it will not be long before we shall number one hundred 
millions. And where is this vast increase in our population to find 
homes? In the far West. Here is room in abundance for all who 
will come. Here on the broad and fertile prairies are millions of 
homes waiting for their coming occupants. During the past fey 
years the immigration to those prairies has been immense, and so it 
will be during the years to come. These people go out from our ow: 
homes or neighborhood or State. They are our own relatives or a 
quaintances or friends. Moreover, they are American citizens, and 
as they go forth to endure all the trials, hardships, and privations of 
pioneer life it is the duty of the Government to do all it can in thi 
way of legislation to promote their comfort and welfare. 

It istrue much has been done to induce them to go West. The hom 
stead act gives toeach man a hundred and sixty acres of land, and un 
der its operation fifty million acres of the public domain have already 
been taken up. Still there are not less than sixteen hundred million 
acres yet untouched, waiting to enrich the millions of hardy husband 
men who may make homes thereon. As our fellow-citizens push for 
ward to occupy these lands they should be led to feel that the Govern 
ment is doing all thatit can to assist them in their new and disagreea 
ble life. One of the worst things in this country at the present time is 
the thronging of so many of our people to our cities and towns. City 
life has wonderful attractions to most people, and the result is that 
thousands upon thonsands prefer to eke out a miserable existence in 
the city rather than to go out and make for themselves homes upon 
the public domain. To them, going West means to cut loose from all 
the comforts of civilization, to be deprived of a market, to abandon 
society, and to lead a dreary, miserable life. If from one-eighth to 
one-fourth of the people in all our large cities could be transferred to 
these western lands and there put to work for themselves, what 
wonderful change for the better there would be. Then we should 
hear no more of the commune, no more of the fiat-money lunacy, no 
more of mob violence with its fearful cry of “ bread or blood,” no 
more of desolate households and starving women and children. Of 
course it is not possible for the Government to rid pioneer life of al! 
its unpleasant and disagreeable features. 

It can, however, do something in this direction. 


It can encourags 


| the building of railroads in the far West, and improve the navigation 


of its rivers, thus bringing the blessings of civilization to the front 

ier settlements and furnishing to the settlers such transportation as 
will enable them to put the produce of their farms upon the market 
at such reasonable rates as will enable them to realize a fair price for 
the labor of production. Why, sir, it is a notorious but sad fact that 
for the past few years many of our western farmers have been, and 
are to-day, using corn for fuel, actually burning up that for which so 
many in all our large cities are almost starving. And why is this? 
Simply because there is no great national highway by which this 
corn can be gotten to market at a fair rate. Who believes that corn 
would be thus burned if we had direct water communication such as 
I suggest between the Mississippi River and New York City? Such 
communication would regulate and cheapen freights. Why, sir, when 


that great enterprise of building the Erie Canal was first undertaken, 
there were those who ridiculed it, and “Clinton’s ditch” became a 
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bv-word in the mouths of all who doubted the wisdom of the under 
taking. But the moment the canal was completed and boats began 
+o run on it, freights that had been at $100 per ton from Buffalo to 
New York, dropped to $7—and, as Senator BLAINE remarked in a | 
recent speech, “it is not an exaggeration to say that at that day, | 
before railroads were among us, the water that was let in from Lake | 
Erie to that canal added $100,000,000 to the value of the farms west | 
it. 

The history of the internal commerce of this country for the past 
few years shows that railroads cannot compete with water lines in 
transporting grain and other heavy freight. I have seen it stated, 
ipon what I thought good authority, that the tonnage upon the Erie | 
Canal during the year 1877 was greater than ever before, notwith- | 


ot 


standing the persistent efiorts of the trunk lines of railroads to draw | ‘ 


away its freight and break it down. _From the report of the chief 
engineer of the Illinois and Michigan Canal for the year 1277, 1 take 
the following, which corroborates my assertion that railroads cannot 
compete with’ water lines in transporting grain and other heavy 
freight: 
Freight can be transported from Saint Louis to Chicago (by water half 
cent per ton per mile; the distance being about 370 miles, would be $1.85 per ton | 
3 cents per 100 pounds; which would be 5.55 cents per bushel for wheat and 
1x cents for corn; and only about one-quarter of this amount would be for tolls 
n the canal and locks, which would give $1.40 per ton net freight 
Eight canal-boats and a propeller or tug can pass each lock on the river at on 
lockage, and all would carry from 1,800 to 2,000 tons of freight, giving not lessthan | 
»000 above tolls. For the return trip from Chicago these same boats wou!d trans 
port from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 feet (b. m.) of prime lumber at $3 per thousand feet, | 
iking freight bills not less than $2,500 above tolls. The established 
freight by railroads for distances equal to that between Saint Louis and Chicago is 
11.91 cents per bushel for wheat and 11.14 cents for corn. For pine lumber it is 
$5 25 per thousand feet, which is more than double the freight by river and canal. | 
lhis is perhaps as low as the railroads can carry and make it profitable, as the canal | 
nd river rates would not pay the railroads the aetnal cost of transporting freight. | 


for on 


* * 








Now, Mr. Speaker, these extracts show that the water lines fur- 
nish a cheaper transportation than the railroads by one-half. Is it 
not, then, the duty of the Government to do what it can to secure 
such transportation for the farmers of the West, that they may thus 
be enabled to put their corn in the market instead of using it for 
fuel? Such a line of communication between the Mississippi and 
New York City as I have suggested would not only furnish a good 
market to our western farmers but would produce such low rates on 
all heavy freights that their welfare in all respects would be pro- 
moted, their wealth increased, and as their wealth is increased all 
other branches of industry and commerce would be proportionally 
mproved. It has been truly said thatit should be a settled principle 
of American legislation to encourage in every possible way facilities 
for intercommunication between different portions of this great coun- 
try, and to repress in the most effectual way anything that might 
possibly act as a restraint. Experience shows us that travel and 
transportation increase as their cost diminishes. Whatever, there- 
fore, operates as a tax on locomotion is inconsistent with the highest 
principles of state policy. These things being so, what question, I 
ask, is more important or more worthy of the careful consideration 
of this Honse than this question of direct water communication be- 
tween the East and the West? Such a line of communication can- 
not fail to prove a great benefit to the people in all parts of the 
country, North, South, East, and West. There is not a city or State | 
bordering on the Mississippi River or any of its tributaries, touching 
the great lakes or lying among the mountains of New England, that 
would not be benefited by it, lowering and regulating, as it would, 
the rate of freight between the East and the West, increasing trans- 
portation, and giving new life and activity to the entire internal 
commerce of the country. 

Having said thismuch, Mr. Speaker, on the general subject of water | 
communication between the East and the West, I desire to say a few 
words more directly in regard to improving the Illinois River, for the 
helping on of which improvement I now ask an appropriation of 
200,000, T am convineed, sir, that the improvement of this river, 
when results are considered, will prove the least expensive of any im- 
provement of the kind ever made cither in this or any other country. 
It has been estimated by the most competent engineers that, with all 
the five locks and dams completed and with what the United States 
has already expended and may yet expend, in dredging, the cost will 
not be over $12,000 per mile. Now, statistics show that the Erie Ca- 
nal, which is three hundred and fifty miles in length, has cost about 
390,000 per mile or over $30,000,000. The improvement of the rapids 
of the Mississippi at Keokuk has cost $375,000 per mile or $4,500,000, 
while that at Rock Island has cost from §75.000 to $100,000 per mile, | 
or over $1,000,000. The estimated cost of this improvement at the 
beginning was only $1,953,600. Two dams have already been con- 
structed by the State, leaving three more to be constructed at an es- | 
timated cost of $1,350,000. When this work is done we have a river 
navigable for two hundred and twenty-three miles during all the 
navigable season. Speaking of this work, the chiet engineer of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal says: 

With those dams and locks built, this river will become one of the most impor 
tant channels of commerce in the United States, and perhapsin the world. At all 
seasons of navigation steamboats, propellers, tugs, barges, and other water craft | 
drawing six feet of water can navigate the same, and with this increase of depth 
can more successfully compete for the carrying trade than any other route, and 
produce a great saving in cost to the shipper or producer. 


‘ 


To give some idea of the importance of the water line from the 


4A 


| improvement which I have suggested. 


i Por sat ¢ hi ago and distribute the mn, without any 


| set your idle laboring men to W 


| mote the happiness and welfare ot all 


49 


| Mississippi to Chicago I will quote further from this gentleman, show 


1} 
hil 


ing the extent of the carrying trade on the Ilinois River and the I 
nois and Michigan Canal 


rake the articles of corn and | 











which form a very considerable portion of 
the business of the canal About e-cighth of all the corn received at Chicago is 
by the Illinois and Miel iCana 1 twelfth of tne lumber shipped from 
Chicago is by said canal; and part of the territory is now reached 
which would be tributary to the nd canal with this improvement completed 
At Saint Louis the average tons of freight recerved from the Illinois River for 
the last five years was 15 WO which wa f 1 of all the freight received by all 
the we ers, and 1e-T Wel t pal ‘ ed by railfrom a ] tteen 
railroads ‘ gy there fr every direction 
The nu erot steamboats arriving Saint Louis in 1876 was 2.122, and of this 
number 299 were from the Illinois River Che departures were 2118, and 289 were 
for the Illinois River, making over one ‘chth part fi i. this river. and more than 
ul ed from all the other rivers ex« tt Upper 1d Lower M ssippi 
Now, sir, from the facts and figures which I have presented, it will 
be seen that the improvement of the Illinois River and the Illinois 


and Michigan Canalis a work of great importance to the commercial 
interests of this country. I hope the time i far distant when the 
United States Government will come to realize the importance of this 
work and will take hold of it with a determination to « omplete at 
as early I do not ask the Government to make 
provision at this time for the completion of the entire improvement 
which lL suggest, but I do ask it to make a beginning by granting the 
appropriation named y bill. The improvement of t] 
the most important of the whole work, and should be undertaken 
first. On this point I can do no better than to quote again from the 
report of General Wilson, who Says 

Having fully considered the argun 


shot 


» it 
At 


a day as possible. 


im my the river 


Is 


ents tor the 


and against 





g plan of ovement 
recommended herein, the question naturally presents itself in this part of o re 
port, what part of the improvement should be first commenced I f the 
fact that there is already an excellent line of canal navigation ending at La Salle 
which can be used in its present condition, we are of the opinion that the Itineis 
from La Salle to its mouth, should be first improved 

Che liberal appropriation of lands by the United States 1227. to aml the State 
of Illinois in the construction of the canal from Lake Michigan to La Salle, and the 
subsequent expenditures of the State to accomplish the object, amounting to not 


less than 36,500,000, were based upon the supposition that the Llinois below La Salle 
was a good navigable river, and this large « x pe nditure for the « 





‘ mstruction of the 
present canal would secure a good and cheap navigation between Lake Michigan 
andthe Mississippi. Such is not thefact. There has been sea 4 Season since 
the canal was completed, twenty years ago, when there has not been a ser 2 in 
terruption to navigation for a greater or lesS period trom low water in the river 
and as the country has improved so that the surface water, which formerly drained 
more slowly and continuously into our rivers, has ceased to afford any considera 
ble supply in summer, the evil has been becoming wors« Che past season the 
navigation between LaSalle and Peoria was almost suspended from the last of June 
to the close of navigation, and below this it was but little better n fact navigatior 
Was virtually suspended on the river for all practical purposes for about tive months 

rhe improvement of the Illinois River below La Salle, which we earnestly recom 

mend at the earliest practicable period, would make a perfectly reliable navigation 

from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi; and while it would give a first-class navi 

gation, equal atleast to that of the Lower Mississippi for an extent of more than two 

| hundred and twenty miles, it would make even the present canal an important chan 
nel of commerce, though not equal in capacity to what is desired 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I have said about all I desire to say on this 
subject. The facts and figures which I have given are amply suffi 
cient to convince any sensible man of the great importance of the 

Why not undertake it, then, 
without further delay, especially since, with such a small expendi 


ture of money, we can secure such a grand highway for the extensive 


and yearly increasing carrying-trade between the East and the West. 


It is a fact which no one will deny that this country needs all the 
facilities it can possibly have for its carrying-trade, and every possi 
ble channe! of importanc e which can be opened at moderate expense 
should be secured to assist in this great necessity. As I have already 
said, the time is coming when this great water line between the East 
and the West will. be improved so as to float all classes of boats which 
When this is done boats will 
take in their cargoes at New Orleans, Saint Louis, or any one of the 
many cities on the Mississippi or its tributaries and land them with 
out interruption at Chicago. Returning, they 


now do business on our largest rivers. 


WW 


in their car- 
reshipment, at their 
hat a great 
and Southwest by 


iL take 


destination. Looked at in this light merely, we ( 
benefit will accrue to the pe ople of the West 


an see W 


s Vy uly 
ing them first-class navigation between Lake Michigan and the Mis 
sissippi. But when the question is looked at in its broadest light 
when we consider the effect that such water-communication will have 
in cheapening freights, in stimulating trade, and in building up our 
internal commerce, then it assumes a national importance, and should 
be so regarded by this House 

Certainly there could be no more favorable time than the present 
to undertake sucha work. Material can be purchased at remarkably 
low prices, while labor is beth abundant and cheap. Look at the 
laboring-men in the country who are out of employment to-day. Why 
not set on foot this great system of internal improvement, and thus 


By such a course, the Govern- 


nrich itself and the country, but it would pro 
popula 
¢ layvor- 


imperatis All 


longer hesitate 


ork 

ment would not only « 

classes of our labor 
a. J 

rely the times could not 

able for such an undertaking, nor the demand more 

that is needed is the action of C Shall we 


ne 


. ) ' r 
tion, both eastand west. Su be mor 
. 


ongress. 


£ 
under such favorable circumstances? Last year we passed, without 
discussion, a river avd harbor bill which took out of the public Treas- 
ury nearly $9,000,000, and I believe that a large portion of this money 








20 


was actually thrown away, DbelIngy Sy nt in localities where no One 


will ever be benefited by But her 
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must admit to be of national importance, and one that cannot fail to | 
bring good to the whole people And it is to help forward such an } 
iunprovement that I ask this House to appropriate the small sum of | 
eran) OOO \W 7 rrant tl request ? | 


‘5 ' ,? ; ‘ 
Mississippi Levees. 


SPEECIL OF HON. J. BE. CRAVENS, 


wa | 


IN 1rHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wedne 1, ebruary 5, 127, 
i to | 1 the orga ation of the Mississipp 
" ent ‘ ifort cor t permanent location, and 
of the channel. and tl npre ment of the navigation of said Missis 
j ‘ t protect i ill ia la 
Mr. CRAVENS Mr. Speaker, at this point of time no one ts found 


iously to deny the power of Congress to appropriate moneys for 


© improvement of the navigation of rivers national in their char- 
ter, made so by their susceptibility of bearing upon their bosoms 
parts of continuous lines of water transportation the products of 


the regions traversed by them to the chief marts of thecountry. The 
ght or powel 


the decisions of the courts, to be que stioned; it exists. 


so todo has been too long practiced, sustained as if is 

The exer 
e of the power or the extent to which it shall be exercised, if at 
Lm any given Case, are Questions pon W hic h we cannot expect en- 


unity of opinion, no matter how grand the enterprise. This is 
pecially the case when the appropriation is for a large sum of 
ey 
Phe Mississippi is the king of rivers on this continent, and it might 
e added, on the face of the earth. It and its tributaries drain an 
empire in area. The extent and fertility of the valleys of that river 
ind its tributaries are so great that now,sparsely settled and untilled 
they are, their yield of products, when compared with those of the 
vhole country, demonstrate the magnitude of the work proposed, and 
seems tome ought to disarm all opposition. Other gentlemen have 
turnished the statistics, and it is not necessary t » repeat. he yield 
f agricultural products from the territory traversed by this river 
ind its tributaries, fully peopled and ina high state of tillage, the 
mind can scarcely contemplate, but to them the candid mind must 
ook when it dare contemplate the prospective greatness and glory 
of this ecountr Pheir varieties are such as to meet the needs and 
ntsof our populace in any and all parts of the country. Cotton, 
o, Wheat, rye, oats, corn, and all else that is grown in any set 
the Union are grown in perfection there, and may be grown in 
ibundance that no matter how much the increase of our popu 
iti i years to come may be, we shall never be in want or be com- 
pelled to purchase sewhere, but always have an excess for foreign 
Ii ivar-pro ne qua a portion of the lands of the Mis- 


ssippi Valley are well known, and are sufficient in extent to warrant 


the hope that in the comparatively near future our people can be 
fully supplied with sugars of our own production. The mineral and 
timber resources of that section, added to its agricultural capacities. 
make it incomparable with and far superior as a whole to any coun- 
try equal in extent known to civilization. In truth, the future, with 


»this nation from the full development of that 


creater wealth 


the wonder-working power of the age in which we live, the age of 
progress, promises tl 

and greater prosperity than that attained as 
t in the hi Those who pre- 
ceded us in the administration of the Government were not blind to 


yet by any governmen story of the world. 


ese facts, and in their great wisdom purchased that river. 

If its purchase With national funds does not give it a national char- 

ter, its length, breadth, depth, and majestic tlow through the heart 
of the country certainly does, In its channel mingle the waters of 

ilf the eutire country ; it is mighty. 
t Without the Mississippi and its valley the United States 
would be stripped of her national grandeur, 


and the hope of the 
future would be turned to present despair. 


It is not intended by 
these retlections to decry other sections or regions of our common coun- 


What would be America with- | 





aneenenmeae 2 





the reclamation of its overflowed lands, invoke from the representa- 


re is an improvement that all | tives of the people a degree of liberality hitherto unknown in theiy 


legislation, if indeed they can indulge the hope that their liberality 
shall be rewarded by success. No State or States can be expected to 
enter upon so grand an enterprise. It is not the river of a State. byt 
eminently a river of the United States. 
fhe amount of money proposed to be appropriated by this bill 

certainly not alarm any one. Two hundred and tifty thousand do 
lars for so grand a purpose is sosmall a sum that no one thus far has 
dared to complain at the amount. This, however, I will myself say. 
is too large a sum to throw away upon this or any other project ; and 
if the Representatives here are not in earnest and do not intend to 
make the needful appropriations hereafter shown to be necessary by 
the commission provided for by the bill, it is money thrown away 


| While my judgment would warrant me in supporting with good chee; 


the amendment oftered by the gentleman from Louisiana, [ Mr. Roy- 
ERTSON, | yet in deference to the committee reporting the bill and 
the apparent great majority of the House, with like good cheer I sha 
support the bill as reported, hoping and believing this to be the ly 
ginning of the greatest international work ever entered upon by this 
Government. 

It is hardly possible that any member of this House can doubt thy 
capacity of the commission which may be appointed under the pro- 
visions of this bill, if enacted, to report methods for the improvye- 
ment of the river in which he will not have far more contidencs 
than any now occurring to his mind. If our hopes of the success of 
the commission shall be realized, and it matures a system of improve 
ments upon which we can confidently enter, there should be no hesi 
taney on our part, be the cost small or great. Great ends are always 
accomplished by great means. If this bill shall pass the Congress, 
the country will hail its passage with delight, and hopefully look 
to the commission and to us for evidences of its and our intelligence 
and sincerity by action worthy of so great a cause. No faint show ot 
activity will answer for delay. The eyes of the expectant people and 
the scientific world will at once be turned toward the commission: 
no body of men could have higher incentives to earnest research 
Failure upon their part will bring sure reproach, while success will 
bring all that the highest ambition can covet. 

Honest and intelligent labor by the commission can, therefore, be 
reasonably expected. Doubtless their already high character as 
scientists will vouchsafe it. When, then, their report is made, unless 
our fondest expectations are blasted, we shall have presented to us a 
duty to perform which cannot be avoided. Heroic constitutional sern 
ples, of which some members seem at present possessed, will not answe1 
the public demand. Amendments have been offered and speeches made 
which indicate a belief on the part of those offering and making them 
that it is a crime against the Constitution to appropriate a singl 
dollar for the great agricultural interests of the people, while count 
less millions may be expended for the promotion and regulation of 
commerce. What is commerce? Take from the trade the products 
of the Mississippi basin, and how does the commerce of this country, 
both inland and foreign, stand affected? Imagine how the commerce 
of not only this country but the commerce of the world will certain] 
be affected when the lands of the Mississippi River Valley shall lb 
reclaimed and yield to the hardy hand of industry a full reward for 
the labor which their fertility will invite and must command. 

Why sir, when that day comes, and come it will, Arkansas which 
in part I am trying to represent here, can and will yield productions 
of cotton from lands now regarded as worthless, equal in amount to 
half the entire productions of the country atthis time. Better lands 
and:a better climate for its production have yet to be discovered. 
Already my State, with the wide-extended belt of her best lands lying 
on the Mississippi throughout the entire eastern Mforder inundated, 


il 


| yields a greater product of cotton in proportion to population than 


any State in the Union. That which is true of Arkansas is likewis: 


| true of Mississippi, Louisiana, and other sections of that valley. It 


is manifest destiny that in the near future, so to speak, the hitherto 
unreclaimed and untilled rich alluvial lands of the Mississippi Val 
ley must produce the bulk of the cotton crop of the United States, 


| and the pogrer uplands now producing it in great part be devoted to 


other culture. 

Economy, good husbandry, and the national welfare unceasing! 
point to such a result. If the steps to be taken to improve the navi 
vation of the Mississippi River shall tend likewise to reclaim tly 
inundated lands, shall the enterprise be abandoned because, forsooth, 
private land-owners may to some extent be benefited? Can human 
wisdom devise a great constitutional work in the interest of com- 


| merce that does not presumably benefit each and every citizen, pri- 


try Chey are as important to the making up of a grand whole, one 
country, as the territory drained by the Mississippi. The community 
ind mutuality of interests between all our sections is best understood 
when the necessity is felt for national enterprises to facilitate inter- | 


irse and commerce between them; and the actual interests of all 
sections are subserved when such facilities are furnished. 

rhe Mississippi River is a natural facility enjoyed in some degree 
by every section of the country. If it is within the power and in- 
genuify of man to make the navigation of that river perfect and 
secure, the incalculable benefits accruing therefrom would certainly 
justify Congress in the exercise of its unquestioned right to appro- 
priate money for that purpose. The magnitude of the river and the 
grand purposes to be attained by its perfect navigability, aside from 


; Sider further. 


vate land-owners included? Will not the reclamation of these im 
mense tracts, partly owned by the Government, give to commerce its 
cheapest and best support, abundant and cheap cotton production 

Our scrupulous friends must betake themselves to thought and con- 
It cannot be that our greatest boast, the Constitution, 
shall be a barrier against utilizing the natural resources with which 
we are so abundantly blessed. The country is too great, its resources 
too numerous for its destiny to be controlled by the narrow-gauged 
reasoning which obstructs progress, Progress we must. For and in 


| behalf of my people I invoke the support of my fellow-represent- 
| atives to the passage of this bill. 
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The Labor Question as affected by Chinese Immigration. | mere sistence Without a loss of h of that civilization and its 
fruits which it now enjoys. So long as self-preservation is the first 

,wwseN y iv T y yn i nature no person cnt expected to vield assent to a rule 
SPEEC H OF HON. W W M. ( OK L Ky l E. whi Scere this ti st and highest law. And 1 beg to 
OF WYOMING TERRITORY oar ere that it is not a mere physical existence which the laborer 

A 1! land seeks to preserve and enjoy, but a physical existence 

IN THE Tlousr or REPRESENTATIVES, those conditions and « umstances to which he has been so 

Tuesday, January 28. 1279 ; accustomed tha they have become a necessary part ol his bei gy. 
ee . a ae r the theory of o stitutions labor may justly demand more 

Be aN States - pane It may d mand as a right the opportunity » progress, to 

itself Out of that aul it 1 ceaseless TOL Tor Inere animal 

Mr. CORLETT. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the opportu li ind into @ position where it may exercise those more ex 
shich bas been afforded to express my views to the House upon the | alted faculti es of human nature possessed as well by t humblest 

iestions involved in this bill because to the people of the Western | and meanest as by the greates d most exalted of mankind. 

States and Territories they are questions of much more than general | Is this ‘aeons just Ought the legislative and every other 
nterest. To those who have actually observed and studied the phe- | power in this Government r spect that aspiration and endeavor to 
mena attending the introduction of the Mongolian race into this | promote the gratitication of Does the threaten ision of this 
intry any measure of the kind now before this body must not only cour try by the Asiatic laborer imperil the realization of this aspira 

e a subject of the deepest interest but likewise of the greatest im- | tion and hope in a de cree demanding that the agencies of the Gov 
rtance. The influences which are being exerted upon the political, nment shall be exerted to obstruc he coming hither of the hordes 
ocial, and industrial institutions of this eountry by the presence ol hat are ready to swarm torth trom e QO ntal | ‘ Does the 
his alien element of the population, and which must display them- ‘ederal Government, under its « municipal law, and under the 
selves in a much wider and more intensified degree hereafter if Chi- | international code to which all nations are subject sess the power 
nese immigration shall be permitted to continue, demand at once the |} to put in operation the restrictive measures proposed by the bill now 
tention of all persons who have any concern for the welfare of the | before the House If those powers are possessed by the nation, is it 
neople of this country. Especially does the ee itself oa aed that they should be called into use and employed 
) every man to whom in any degree has been intrusted either the | to prevent a particulal class of people from coming among us and 
obligation of inculeating a knowledge of right principles or the competing with us for the bounties of nature and the rewards of etlort? 
equally important obligation of shaping legislation embodying and That all these questions are properly involved in the scheme now 
joreing such principles. proposed is obvious. No such questions hav ever before been pro 
It is fortunate indeed for the people of the United States that they | pounded to the American pe yple for an answel! Lleretofore imum 

e brought thus early to confront an alleged evil in their midst and | gration to this country brought among people of our own race 
deal with it as a peril that will no longer admit of any delay in its | with like aspiratio tastes and necessities. Whatever differ 


reatment. However unworthy may have been the motives and put 


ses, as has been charged, of those who have obtruded this new 





ences existed bet we the iatives of this country and the foreign 
| classes who came here were of a transient, accidental, and supertictal 





factor of social disturbance upon our attention, we ought to be thank- | nature which at once surrendered themselves under the genial in 
| to them for having done so. The complaint coming to our ears | tluences of our institutions and laws, and so constituted but a tempo 
rom the laboring classes of the people of the Pacific coast is not a | rary impediment at most to the complete and perfect assimilation of 
ulated one. It is the genuine ery of distress which will always | the foreignér into our social and political fabric Accordingly, here 
up and be heard when the 1: boring el lement of a superior civiliza- | tofore we have not sought to discourage immigration to this country, 
is compelled to compete for subsistence with the laboring class | but on the contrary have very properly adopted the policy of encout 

in inferior civilization. ‘* Kearneyism,’ with all that the term | aging it, such policy having tended au eminent degree not only to 
plies, is not the cause of the discontent and clamor coming from | the development of the vast resources of the country, but in many 
Pacific coast. It is merely the product and etiect of abnormal | ways to the mutual benefit of both natives and foreigners. He who 
iwholesome conditions aflecting a considerable portion of the people ould, however, undertake to construct an argument from our past 
that region, which state of affairs has resulted, in part at leas policy in reference to immigration which would be appli to the 
the rapid influx of a large body of Chinamen, producing at once, | question now at issue must have been struck by that spec of blind 

the suddenness of the irruption as well as by the peculiar char- | ness which cannot see becauss \ it, or else he wholly misun 
ter of the new comers, not only a superabundant supply of labor, [derstands the scope of the present inquiry and t mivicts himself 
th all the natural consequences of such oversupply, but also a | of impertinence and ignorance in undertaking to discuss he real, 
mpetition between the working people already established in that | vital, substantial allegation in the present case, and indeed the only 
untry and their new rivals for employment upon a basis involving | one upon which the Chinese are sought to be excluded from this 
» destruction or at least the degradation of a portion of the Ameri- | country in the future, is that the Chinese by reason of their long exist 
in people. Such a disaster to the interests of labor cannot be waved i @ as a part of a peculiar political and social system have acquired 
side or put out of sight by sneering at the demagogues who willingly } certain fixed and, so to speak, organic peculiarities of both physical 
take advantage of the suffering and inconvenience which the con- and mental constitution, which, together with their almost exhaust 
itly increasing pressure of the new type of laborers upon an | less myriad of numbers, enable them to work for wages which ar 
ready exhausted demand therefor causes. ; wholly inadequate to the subsistence of the American or Muropean 
fhe murmur of discontent and disorder which has made itself | laborer in such a decent manner as is compatible with that progress 
ecard here is altogether too deep-seated and intense to have been | for which we contend. The vast number of the Asiatic tribes who 


produced by the arts of any man, however adroit he may be in detect- 
nig and controlling the impulses of his fellow-men. The political 


gitator may easily take advantage of a storm of popular clamor, 
(may place himself at the head of it and go with it, and in th: ut 
sense may be its leader, but he can neither create nor control — 


torm. Such a cause would be entirely inadequate according to we 
chown laws to produce such an effect. Demagogues themselves are 
lut the natural and baleful effects of causes that aré unhe althy, 
oxious, and always tending to disorder and decay. The only way 
in any popular government, to get rid of demagogues, 
to first rid ourselves of the causes that bring them forth. When you 
cut off the demand for them, then the supply will cease. Their occu- 
pation will then be gone, and they will devote themselves to som«¢ 
rand to be hoped more useful employment. This class of 
sous, Who occasionally attract public attention to themselves, a 
© means wholly In fact, as trustworthy caeakien 4 of a 
disjointed, incongruous condition of things in the body- 
needing cure and amendment, they are hi; ehiy useful if we 
but aceept the lesson which their “de velopment and si 
arly teach us and protit thereby. 
Neither can the problem which now confronts this nation be solved 


this, or 


Pe 


useless. 
a seased, 
rite 


1ecess 


an appeal to sentiment or to any general principles concerning 
the * brotherhood of man” or “inalienable rights,” however well such 


notions may suffice to satisfy what Charles Dickens designated the 
‘telescopic philanthropy” of the times. The “gospel of gush” i 
much too abstract and too narrow to furnish a guide when we find 
ourselves under the necessity of acting upon a question so intensely 
imminent, urgent, and practical as the question now at hand, because, 
as I believe, the inquiry of the problem is no less than the stupen- 
dous one as to how labor can receive a recompense sufiicient for its 


ot 


inclinat to plant msel ve ind who 


probability « 


Inanitest 
will in 


an 


all 


lon thie 


S itt 


»country if we do not inaugurate 
yration 
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first swell of the wave 4 already 


measures to prevent it will constitute an inundation « bmn 


that will be but too si 
danger is not merely conjectural. The 


upon us and at 


rin ey 


needed is the pi 
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remedy visdom, but we \ I titif we 
apply to those who seek to draw parallels fro 1 ist policy upon 
this subject, or indulge in rhapsodies of fe Lbo the value and 
obligation of philosophical abstraetions his latter class of persons 
deliberately or unwittingly, by reason o prejudice or incapacity 
undertake to conceal that peculiar eleme the present case which 
‘auses it to differ so widel n itself and so vastly in its cor sequences 
from all other cases They therefore, by such course of fallacious 
reasoning, delude themselves or undertake to delude others Ho 

ever successful they may be i uding their own reason and obscur- 
ing their own vision by indu hemselves in the impetuosity of 
ooo ardent, indiscriminating feelings, I trust that no one rea 
sonably clear-headed or clear-sighted will be beguiled away from the 


facts Y hich distinguish this question now before us from any one 
upon which Congress has heretofore ever been called to pass 
MMITT 
It is not my purpose at this time to consider the provisions of the 
bill, now before the House for action upon the report of the commit 
tee to whom it was referred, with any degree of particularrty, nor is 
it Iny purpose to defen { » lal Sit propose 1 method of se 
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curing a desirable result, except so far as it may be necessary to show 
that it is within the power of Congress to pass the bill and that the 
means proposed are not so unwise as to justify usin rejecting the bill 
if we favor the end proposed by it. The bill has been severely and, 
in my opinion, very justly erits ised as a measure utterly inadequate 
to secure the result aimed at by its authors, and as involving an un- 
necessary and rude departure from that spirit of comity which should 
e the conduct of all sovereign nations in reference to any 
a spirit which I trust the United 
wantor ine to exhibit as one of the civilized na- 
tions earth. The hould have been so framed and guarded 
as to provide for the absolute prohibition of any further immigration 
of the Chinese into this country from any source whatever or by any 
The merest glance at the bill will disclose that its 
wholly evaded without violating its terms. Chinese 
passengers landed in British America or Mexico and 
taken from thence by land into the United States without any viola 
tion of the terms or, perhaps, even of the spirit of this bill. So 


characte! 


matter of international import ; 


States Ht not ly dec] 


“\ 


of the bills 


means Whatevel 
be 


’ 
il 


object may 


ay still be 


, too, 


wto the international feature of the case 
The bill is of course in contravention of the terms of an existing 
treaty between the United States and the Chinese Empire While 


there is as I think, and as I shall hereafter endeavor to show, no doubt 
as to the power of the legislative department of this Government to 
ibrogate that treaty by its own act and without any negotiation with 
or even notice to the other party to the compact, still it is diftienIt to 
conceive of any sufficient reason why such negotiation should not be 
or at least prior before this legislation should by 
tts terms take effect and be operative. This treaty was entered into, 
I believe, upon the earnest and persistent importunity and solicitation 
of nation. It has even been suggested that the compact was 
extorted from the Chinese Empire by means not altogether so gentle 
is fair argument addressed to a party wholly at liberty to accept and 
be persuaded o1 to be persuaded. All writers upon 
public law agree that a nation seeking to escape from the obligations 
of a treaty should give notice of its intention not to be further bound, 
und such a course, independent of any positive authority, would seem 
to be the dictate of prudence under all ordinary circumstances. Be- 
sides, the treaty which this bill proposes to abrogate in amost abrupt 
and indecorous manner contains important commercial stipulations 
and compacts that are undoubtedly valuable both to the United States 
and China. As we cannot be so unreasonable as to claim any bene- 
fit under and by virtue of a treaty to which we refuse to be bound, 
the passage of this act will amount, at the election of the Chinese 
Kinpire, to an entire abrogation of the treaty. I doubt not sucha 
result might, by appropriate and timely diplomatic action, have been 
obviated, and that any commercial rights or advantages now existing 
under the treaty might have been retained and the treaty duly modi- 
lied to meet the exigencies of our situation and the requirements and 
welfare of our own people. 

lor one [should certainly have much preferred tosee a more moderate 
and reasonable course pursued, although no one can feel a more abiding 
and absolute conviction than myself of the necessity of wholly pro- 
hibiting the further immigration of Chinamen to this country at an 
early date. While such are my own personal views as to the method 
of the bill, and while I believe a much better and more stringent 
measure ought to have been devised and brought here for action, still 
ido not think this bill ought for that reason to be defeated. The 
evil which it is intended to suppress is so enormous in its proportions 
that any want of skill in shaping the measure is not for a moment to 
be weighed against the unwisdom of no legislation at all. The com- 
mittee who have had this matter before them and who now recom- 
mend the measures have undoubtedly given it careful consideration 
and believe it to be adequate for the purpose in view, and think 
that action should be taken without the delay and intervention of 
diplomatic agency and negotiation. Those are questions of mere 
detail, about which men will always differ, and I see no reason there- 
fore why such a difference of opinion between the committee and any 
man favoring any measure having the purpose of this one should 
induce the latter to oppose the passage of this bill, especially as the 
committee in its wisdom refuses to permit amendments to be offered 
in addition to those proposed by the committee. As a practical ques- 
tion of legislation, therefore, everybody must choose between such a 
law as the committee has proposed or no legislation at all; and the 
duty of every person who believes that Chinese immigration is a great 
evil to be suppressed without unnecessary delay is therefore made 
indubitably clear and imperative. 


had, iotice given 
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ject and refuse 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION 


The right as well as propriety of passing this bill is disputed as 
being a violation of the Constitution of the United States, or at least 
as being an attempt to exercise a power not conferred upon Coagress, 
and also as being in contlict with international law. It is also said 
that Congress has no moral right to adopt such legislation as that 


which is now being ventured upon, and that at all events it is not ex- | 
pedient or desirable that either the power or the right should be exer- | 


cised even if they exist. In other words, the debatable issues in this 
case may be summed up as follows: 

1. Does the legislative authority of this Government under the 
Constitution and under the law of nations possess the power or an- 
thority to enact the proposed legislation ? 
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2. Does the legislative authority possess the moral right to 
gurate the policy proposed by the bill before us ? 

3. If such power and right exist, is it expedient to exercise them? 

As every nation is subject to the obligations imposed by the law of 
nations as well as its own constitution, I concede that in order to an 
swer the first inquiry just submitted it is necessary to show that 
the power claimed is not forbidden either by the Constitution of the 
United States or by international Jaw, and that its exercise properly 
belongs to the Federal Government as one of express or implied p 
We may therefore tirst consider the question of the 


inan- 


We. 
ers, 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE POWER 


now sought to be exercised. The controve rsy upon this point is com 
plicated by the existence of the treaty before referred to between the 
United States and China, which contains the following provisions: 
ARTICLE V. 
i 


Lhe United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and a] 
the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens and 
subjects, respectively, from one country to the other, for purposes of curiosity 
of trade, or as permanent residents. The high contracting parties, therefore 
join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary emigration for thes: pur 
pos They consequently agree to pass laws making it a penal offense for a cit 
zen of the United States or Chinese subject to take Chinese subjects either to the 
United States or to any other foreign country, or for a Chinese subject or citizen of 
the United States to take citizens of the United States to China, or to any other 
foreign country, without their free and voluntary consent respectively 


ARTICLE VI. 


Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China shall enjoy the same 
privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respect to travel or residence as may there 
be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. And, recipro 
cally, Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United States shall enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to travel or residence as 
may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. Bat 
nothing herein contained shall be held to confer naturalization upon citizens of 
the United States in China, nor upon the subjects of China in the United States 


ARTICLE VII. 


Citizens of the United States shall enjoy all the privileges of the public educa 
tional institutions under the control of the Government of China; and reciprocally 
Chinese subjects shall enjoy all the privileges of the public educational institutions 
under the control of the Government of the United States, which are enjoyed in the 
respective countries by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. Th« 
citizens of the United States may freely establish and maintain schools within th 
Empire of China at those places where foreigners are by treaty permitted to reside 
and, reciprocally, Chinese subjects may enjoy the same privileges and immunities 
in the United States 


The inquiry in this case is therefore narrowed down to this: can 
the legislative department of the United States pass a law of the 
tenor proposed in the bill with a treaty existing between it and China 
containing the articles just cited, there being no provision in the 
treaty itself for terminating its binding force and authority ? 

Those who answer this question in the negative seem to have con 
sidered a treaty as possessing some vigor and authority superior to 
and overriding the laws of the United States. This inference is not 
warranted by the Constitution itself, because that instrument merely 
declares that “ this Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made un- 
der the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land,” but does not either in terms or by necessary implication 
or otherwise give to treaties any other dignity, force, authority, er 
perpetuity than is assigned te a law of the United States. The notion 
that treaties to which the nation is a party have or ought to have 
any binding obligation or eflicacy superior to the laws probably grew 
out of the fact that treaties are made by the President and the Senate 
alone as representatives of one of the contracting parties, and from 
the further fact, which is much more significant, that a treaty is con 
cluded not alone by the United States, but by the joint act of the 
United States and some other independent sovereign power. The in- 
ference drawn from the fact that the treaty-making power of the 
United States is lodged with the President and Senate is shown to be 
unwarranted and invalid when it is remembered that the law-making 
power is lodged with the same President and Senate and with the 
House of Representatives as a co-ordinate and equal party. If the 
treaty-making power in the Government resided either wholly or 
partly in some other department of the Government than the Presi- 
dent and one of the legislative bodies the argument that a law could 
not repeal or annul a treaty would have great force; it might, in- 
deed, be considered conclusive. It so happens, however, that when a 
law is passed which is incompatible with a treaty the same agencies 
which negotiated the treaty in behalf of the United States by giving 
formal assent thereto do, in the very act of agreeing to such incom- 
patible legislation, withdraw the very assent which had been previ- 
ously given to the treaty, and do thereby imply necessarily a renun- 
ciation of the assent formerly given in the making of the treaty. 
The party by whose will a treaty is made can of course revoke that 
act, unless there is something in the nature of a compact between 
sovereign nations or the rules of international law prohibiting such 
revocation—a proposition which I will consider in anotherconnection. 

Again, those who urge that the assent of both or all the sovereign 
parties to a treaty is necessary to its revocation as well as to its crea- 
ticn lose sight of the facts that compacts between nations are pecnu- 
liar in their nature, and so far at least as the United States is con- 
cerned cannot in the slightest degree surrender or abridge the sov- 
ereignty or independence of the nation. Nor can this Government 


lawtully enter into any compact, through the agency of its treaty- 
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making servants, which will be in conflict with the Constitution 
itself. Whatever, therefore, may be the binding force of the treaty 
now under consideration upon this Government morall y; re power 
to amend it or to refuse to be further bound by it cannot be denied 
without implying that the sovereignty and inde spendence of the United 
States may be bartered away by agents possessing only special and 
defined powers, none of which, howe ‘ver, reveal by the most strained 
and far-fetched construction the existence of any such authority. 

Fortunately, however, this proposition has on several occasions 
been the subject of judicial consideration and determination by the 
judicial tribunals of the United States, including the court of last 
‘resort, the final arbiter in controversies of this nature, and from 
whose judgments under our system there can be no appeal. 

In the case of Taylor rs. Martin, reported in 2 Curtis’s C. C. Rep., 
page 454, the court says: 
It is impossible to maintain that under our Constitution the President and Ser 
ate exclusively possess the power to » modify or repeal a law found in atreaty. Ii 
this were true, no change in a treaty could be made without the 


- 
I 


consent of some 
reign government. That the C onstitution was designed to place our country in 


this helpless position is a supposition wholly inadmissible. It is not only incon 
sistent with the necessities of a nation, but negatived by the express words of the 
Constitution. That gives to Congress, in so many words, power to declare wat 

an act which ipso facto repeals all treaties inconsistent with a state of war ro 
refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which approve themselves to the 
tious judgment of a nation is a matter of the utmost gravity; but the power to do 
so is a prerogative of which no nation can be deprive d Without deeply affecting its 
independence. That the people of the United States have deprived their 


consciel 


govern 
ment of this power I do not believe. That it must reside somewhere and be ap 
plicable to all cases I am convinced, and I feel no doubt that it belongs to Con 


rress 


If the principles enunciated in the opinion just quoted are correct, 
they conclude all argument as to the power of Congress to pass the 
measure now before it; and if those principles are not correct, then 
it must be confessed that the organic law of the nation by which its 
sovereignty was created and secured contemplated the existence ot 
an authority in the Government with legal power to deprive it of one 
of the most important attributes which the Constitution itself was 
intended to confer upon the political organization created by it. As 
the court whose opinion has just been quote d well says, such a sup- 
position is wholly inadmissible. 

The Supreme Coart of the United States in “‘the Cherokee tobacco” 
case, reported in 11 Wallace Reports, 616, expressly recognized the 
authority of the case from whic h quotation has just been made, and 
follows and enforces the same rule in the case then before it. In this 
case the Supreme Court (11 Wallace, 620-621) says: 

But conceding these Boop “ws to be correct, it is insisted that the section cannot 
apply to the Cherokee Nation because it is in conflict with the treaty. Undoubtedly 
one or the other must yield. The repugnancy is clear, and they cannot stand to 
gether. * * * It need hardly be said that a treaty cannot change the Consti- 
tution or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. This results from 
the nature and fundamental principles of our Government. The effect of treaties 
and acts of Congress when in conflict is not settled by the Constitution But the 

uestion is not involved in any doubt as to its proper solution. A treaty may 
supersede a prior act of Congress, and an act of Congress may supersede a prior 
treaty. In the cases referred to these principles were applied to treaties with for 
eign nations. ~ * * The consequences in all such cases give rise to questions 
which must be met by the political department of the Government. They are be 
yond the sphere of judicial cognizance. In the case under consideration the act of 
Congress must prevail, as if the treaty were not an element tobe considered. Ifa 
wreng has been done, the power of redress is with Congress, not with the judiciary 
and that body upon being applied to, it is to be presumed, will promptly give the 
proper relief. 

These decisions illustrate and establish in the most emphatic and 
unequivecal manner the power of Congress to legislate upon the 
subject we are now considering, notwithstanding the terms of the 
treaty, and demonstrate in the most satisfactory form the power to 
push such legislation to the extent of annulling the treaty. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


But what declares the law of nations upon this subject I would 
not for a moment contend for the exercise of any power by this Govy- 
ernment which is prohibited by those rules under which civilized 
nations find intercourse tolerable or possible. Notwithstanding the 
supreme importance to this people of the adoptien of the policy new 
proposed, we must forego its enforcement if public law so decrees. 
If the law of nations requires us to submit, submission is our imper- 
ative duty, and the case is but another illustration of that wise rule 
of human conduct which requires that a particular evil should be 
borne rather than a greater and more general evil should ensue. As- 
suming, as the opponents ot Chinese immigration to this country do, 
that it is prejudicial to the country and to its healthy growth and 
true prosperity, the right to restrict that immigration altogether, 
and that, too, in defiance of existing treaty stipulations, is guaranteed 
and reserved to us as a nation by the plain language of that code of 
public law which should regulate the conduct of sovereign authori- 
ties, and to which we now appeal for light. Vattel, in speaking of 
the faith of treaties even when entered into with the solemn sanction 
of an oath as a pledge of their guarantee and fulfillment, says: 

Thus also an oath cannot give validity to a treaty that is of its own nature in 

valid—justify a treaty that is of its own nature unjust—or impose any obligation to 


fulfill a treaty, however lawfully concluded, when an occasion occurs in which the 
observance of it would be unlawful. * * * In short, every treaty made fora 


dishonorable pens, every treaty prejudicial to the state, or contrary to her 
tundamental laws, being in its own nature void, the oath that may have been 
added to such treaty is void likewise, and falls to the ground together with the 


covenant which it was intended to contirm.—Vattel’s Law of Nations, section 228. 
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rhe same authority, section 160, says 
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If Vattel’s Law of Nations is good authority upon that 


and T apprehend there is no de: fror quarter that it is—then 
it will be seen from wh us t been quoted that the facet that the 
Provisions ot the treaty between the United States nd the | ripaire 
of China permit the free and unrestricted emigration of citizens ot 
China to this country does not constitute ar superable impediment 
to the passage of the restrictive iw which is proposed The exist 
ence of that treaty simply imposes upon Congress the duty of deter 
mining, in advance of and as the basis for such legislative aetion, 
whether, in the language of Vattel, the treaty s“* pernicious to the 
state,” or that it *‘ would lead to the ruin of the nation,” or is “ preju 
dicial to the state.” These facts being ascertained with reasonable 


certainty, it not only becomes the privil 
annul the treaty with China, but its most solemn and immediate duty. 

That the facts will abundantly warrant the course of action which 
is « ontemplated by those who agitate the prohibiti moot Chinese im 
migration, I do not doubt; but I will endeavor to present the proofs 
in another connection. 

In speaking of what may be considered the legal aspects of the 
controversy in which we are now engaged, | have by no means for 
gotten, nor have I been unmindful of, the language of article 5 of ow 
treaty with China, which declares that ** the United States of America 
and the Emperor of China cordially recognize the inherent and in 
alienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also 
the mutual advantage of free migration and emigration of their citi 
zens and subjects respectively from one country to the other for pur 
poses of curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents.” Neither do 
I forget the immortal words in the great charter of American liberty 
and American institutions, “that all men are created free and equal 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 
ness.” Difficulties supposed to stand in the pathway of legislative 
action by reason of the fundamental maxims which I have just referred 
to are not obviated or ove reome by being gf 1gnore “dl. Such maxims justly 
have great influence with the progressive thought of the age in whose 
aspirations I claim to have a part, and therefore I deem it to be all 
the more necessary to examine somewhat the claim that the posses 
sion of these “inalienable rights” by man precludes the imposition 
of any restriction by a nation upon the immigration of other peoples 
to its dominions, 


ve of this Government to 
j 


As a statement and enunciation of principles of moral philosophy, 
capable of demonstration by the severest rules of logic, the extracts 
from the Declaration of Independence and the fifth article of the 
Burlingame treaty express deductions that I believe to be true, and 
admirable because true. The force and effect of these expressions of 
broad, comprehensive, and indefeasible rights in man cannot be de 
troyed by a construction of the terms of the expressions limiting 
their application to the Caucasian race or to any designation that does 
not include all men. Such a construction not only tritles with the 
meaning of language, but robs the great principles which the expres 
sions were intended to embody of all the moral grandeur which have 
commended them to the philanthropic instincts of mankind and of 
that greater grandeur which, like a halo of light, ever invests a great 
and perfect truth. In this argument I disdain to employ any such 
subterfuge as would either deny the truth or the value or the uni 
versal application of the principles just stated. As the truths involved 
in them cannot be denied, neither must they be emasculated by puerde 
constructions. But while I thus concede to the philosophical deduc- 
tions found in the Declaration of Independence and the fifth article 
of our treaty with China their fullest meaning, I do not by any means 
concede that they are practical or even possible of pract cal applica- 
tion among all the people of the earth under all their varying condi 
tions and circumstances. 

In the present stage of the world’s history all men are more oF less 
imperfect. The happiness and weltare of all men are more or less 
dependent upon the temporary continuance at least of conditions 
and circumstances which, although not necessarily of permanent con 
tinuance, yet should be continued until such time as the improve 
ment and progress of human affairs admit of a change in such con 
ditions and circumstances. Government Ps an art, and not either a 
science or an instrument designed to test the principles of a scientific 
philosophy. It is a practical system, having in view the happiness 
of those subject to its jurisdiction, and in all its measures looking to 
that end it must have due regard to human nature as it is, and not 
to what it should be. MM must, therefore, in its policy recognize and 
give due weight to everything in the character of its own subjects, 
in their antecedents and circumstances, which renders any change 
in their situation injurious. Sucharule is the rule of wise states 
manship and is recognized and applied every day even by those who 
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foundation of all the rest, is the right of self-preservation. It is not . 
right with respect to other States. but a duty with respect to its own membe; 
t most solemn and important which the St: ites owes to them 

ill more explicit is Vattel in his great work upon public law 


SOoTne 


extracts will abundantly show. After stating that it is the d 
of every nation to preserve itself, he adds: 
If 


a nation is obliged to preserve itself it is no less obli ged carefully to press 
The nation owes this to itself, since the loss even of on 


is itand is injurious to its preservation. It owes this also to +: 


ibers 


s men 


} lear 
embers weake! 











memb in particular, in consequence of the very act of association, for +} 
who compose ition are united for their defense and common advantag: 
none can justly be deprived of this union and of the advantages he expects t 
rive from it hile he on his side fultills the conditions. 
. ‘ é ‘ te 
S t a nation is obliged to preserve itself it has a right to eve ryt 
104 or its preservation ; for the law of nature gives us a right to everythi 





1 ich we cannot fulfill our obligation. * * * A nation has a rig} 
ything that can help to ward off imminent danger and keep at a distance wh 
ever is capable of causing its ruin; and that from the very same reasons { 
| ts right to the things necessary to its preservation.—Vattel’s ] 

sections 17 and 18 





rhe 
a nation 
\ na 


same author sums up the discussion as to the general duties 


in these words: 


l 


therefore, ou 
and that ot 


section 22 


Tion 
its perfection 
other.—IJbid 


cht to pre 


vent and carefully to avoid whatever may 
the 


State, or retard the progress either of the ons 


The same author, in enumerating the objects of a good governny 
lays down a most explicit rule, having a direct application to on 
pect of the question now before the House: 


\ wise conductor of the state wiil find in the objects of civil society the ger 
and indication of his duties. The society is established with the view of 
curing who are its members the necessaries, conveniences, and even } 
ives of life, and, in general, everything necessary to their happiness of enabl 
each individual peaceably to enjoy his own property and to obtain justic 
safety and certainty, and finally of defending themselves in a body against al 
ternal violence (he nation or its conductor should tirst apply to the business 
providing for all the wants of the people and producing a happy plenty of all 

sof life, with its conveniences and innocent and laudabl 
lo succeed in procuring this abundance of everything it is necessat 
take care that there be a sufficient number of able workmen in every useful or n 
essary profession. An attentive application on the part of government, wise reg 
and assistance properly granted will produce this effect without 
constraint, which is always fatal to industry. Those workmen that ar 
ht to be retained in the state ; to succeed in retaining them, the public au 
has arti iinly aright to use constraint if —Vattel’s Law of Nati: 
74 


These propositions, coming from so eminent an authority upon p 
lic law, establish beyond all controversy the tact that it is the mora 
duty of a nation to adopt such a policy in respect to the indust1 
classes of its citizens as will at least afford them an ty 
the e mployment of their energies upon terms sufticiently remunera 
tive to place them above want, and to enable them to enjoy to son: 
B 
I undertake to say, and will undertake to prove, that the obligati 
of government toward its pe ople in this particular cannot be fuliilled 


to those 


hecessarit enjyoym 


lations 


necessary 


W 


if > permit a substitution of the Chinese system of labor for ou 
|} own, or if we allow a state of things to creep in and develop itselt 
here which will have the effect of reducing the w: ages of labor to t 


ire the most ae era ies vho-¢ ress the great- 
est contempt f ‘ t Neither does this rul 
of expedies I diat neral principles. Onthe 
contrary, it express ! er \ recognizing them as the 
perfect | f ere enon tl rand, and by bringing the 
pl wtical , 1 180. »far as the increasing 
perfectio { ia eand the changing circumstances of its 
ituatio if pel ton the other 
| ly te re clearly what is here meant let us take the quota- 
ee , { Declaration of Independence No one can pretend 
that the ple of that declaration respecting the rights of man 
ws CRrrie to and adopted by the government which afterward 
: lf he Re 1 of which Declaration of Independ 
‘ he watchword and pleaof justification. On the cor 
i nat whic vas bornot that revolution by the express words 
tsfiunda ntal law ol did not recognize and protect the equal 
n i jinalienable right, but actually permitted one man to 
arial « trol the person labor of another against that other's 
onsent In the vi of tho therefore, who acknowledge no ditler- 
ence between theoretical principles and what should be the actual 
wininistration of government, the founders of the Government estab 
hed it and secured pathy and aid at first and recognition atter- 
id by meansof a huge inposture and the practice of a disreputable 
rame of false pretense. Fortunately, however, the history of the trans- 
actions of the founders of this Government impugn neither their | 
honesty nor their practical wisdom. As philosophers seeking to ey 
press truth, they expressed it in all the beauty and perfection of com- 
pletenes \ tatesmu hey did not attempt the impossible in 
framing the fundamental law of the nation. They dealt with men 
nd things as they found then appl lying the propositions of a periect 
tem just as far as the « vencies of the situation and the adapta- 
tion of mie ould admit Chis after all is and always must be the 
highest wisdo wid di ng hes the useful man of affairs from the 
{ toplan dreame It eparate by lear line of —— the 
wtive mad col prehens ( ntellect whose notions re derived from 
ind so are idaptec to a clear knowledge of the relat od man not 
only tol tellow-man, but also to] manifold circumstances and an- 
tecedents, from the visionary mind whose conceptions are too often 
but ie ublimitu ( wpabl OL realization except Im some im 
nary state ot aw 
The statement of the Burlingan treaty that the right of man to 
change hi hor mad alle anes inalienable s mld never have 
been incorporated in the treaty, however correct t' it statement may 
bn because i pro nce ol i treat TO expre tipulations he- 
tween the contracting parties, and not to promulgate or teach the 
rinciples of moral or political ethics. A truth in ethies is not so 
bec of the act of anybody declaring it to be a truth: besides, as 
timates the business of a government, in treating 
powers, to stipulate according to the requirements of its 
ns, and not with referet to principles wholly inapplica- 
oy ‘or 
ead up to the ren questions which were before 
stated, harm Hrst, do s the legislai ve authority possess the moral 
1 { to inaugurate e policy proposed by the bill before us; and, 
econdly, if ch power and tf @X1S8 s it expedient To exercise 
them; whi 1% ( der hous Lie 
In the first p cannot be denied that an act derives, or at 
least may derive moral character from the circumstances attend- 
ing it. If I strike aman it may be both immoral and criminal, as 
in case it is done for purpose of committing robbery upon an- 
other, while the same kind of an act may under other circumstances 
be not only innocent, as in case if be nu eter lawful self-defense, 
but commendable, as where Ss given i lawful and proper man 
ner for the purpose of preventing the commission of a crime. This 
llustration is trite enough, and yet it would seem necessary in view 
of the positions assumed by those who oppose this legislation. I hope 
to prove the value of the illustration before I conclude by facts dem- 
mstrating the overwhelming evils of unlimited Chinese immigration 


to this country—an immi 1 would be likely, by reason of 





causes Well understood by t have closely observed them, to 
destroy the present labor system of this country and thus produce 
the incalenlable pain, inconvenience, and hardship necessarily in- 


lved 


Vo the process with 


Litution of 


ana 


»compensation for all this except the 
or ine tible with a high civiliza 
th that independence of character indispensable to the 
perpetuity of freedom and free instit and docile” 


sul a system of lal ompa 


iol W 


utions—a “cheap 


system of labor, as its friends choose to name it, upon which tyranny 
and caste can rest without fear of overthrow. 

That the United States may by timely precantions protect. itself 
from such a pending e ilamiity is the voice of all reason and the 
demand and dictate of all enlig ghtened j ilanthropy; and this voice 
of reason has expressed iiself in the ondianeia d maxims of interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. Wheaton, in his treatise upon international law, says: 

Every nation exists of itself and for itself, and not by the grace or for the benetit 
ot any bevond its bo lari The nation’s chief duty is to attend scrupulous! 
to its own welfare It should pursue its own ends by its own means, strenuously 
perfecting its organic law and enhancing its internal vigor 

Again, the same authority says: 

One of the most essential and important rights of a State and that which lies at 


standard which prevails in Oriental countries. 

If, therefore, it can be made to appear that the United States car 
not discharge this moral duty to its industrial classes except by tl 
prohibition of a further influx of Chinese labor, it will follow that t! 
duty to make such prohibition is clear and undoubted. There can} 
no breach of moral duty in the performance of an act which is of itsel! 
a moral duty. 
far as this question of the prohibition of immigration comes 
within the cognizance of international law, it is not left by the author 
ities and writers upon that code in any doubt. It is a prerogative so 
well recognized that we need not arrive at the conclusion of its exis 
ence by inferences drawn from a consideration of the general powers 
and duties of states. I oes again from Vattel, section 94: 


So 


Che sovereign may forbid the entrance of his territory either to foreigners 
eneral or in particular cases, or to certain persons or for certain particular 

poses, according as he may think it advantageous to the state. There is nothing 
in all this that does not tlow from the rights of domain and sovereignty Ever 
one is obliged to pay respect to the prohibition; and whoever dares to violat 
incurs the penalty decreed to render it effectual; but the prohibition ought to 
known, as well as the penalty annexed to disobedience. Those who are ignorant 
of it ought to be informed of it when they approach to enter the country 


The public law, therefore, in express terms vests every nation wit! 


the absolute power and right to exclude all foreigners, a prerogativ: 
by no means unreasonable when it is considered that foreigners li\ 


ing in a country do not thereby lose their citizenship in the country 
from whence they came, nor do they owe any allegiance in the cou 
try of their residence in case they decline to be naturalized. It would 
be most unreasonable if an alien people could betake themselves to a 
nation to which they did not owe allegiance and with whose instit 
tions they did not sympathize and occupy such a country merely for 
their own gain and to the damage of the native population without 
the assent of the nation thus affected. Such arule in the present 
arrangement of affairs between different nations and parts of the 
world might work the most mischievous results upon some peoples 
who would be without any remedy, and with the present universally 
accepted ideas concerning the sovereignty, independence, and duties 
of nations would be little less than absurd. 

In the light, therefore, of the well-settled conclusions of interna- 


tional law upon the subject, as well as any valid course of reasoning, 
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{ cannot but believe that the right, both legal and moral, is possessed | charge be a bad one. Ta strained to make these observations 
by the United States to exclude the Chinese from our country so fat nag his time because it has occurred to me that many o ae 
as any further immigration is concerned, if such a policy is expedie _ ta those who fa egislation now sought ar eak and 
or can be discovered to be honestly demanded by obligations due in - ef ! vibe : 
our own people sufficiently weighty to justify a ‘de ‘parture from the as been said that the Chinese should be ex: led beca ‘ 
wlievy heretofore pursued, In other words, the whole controversy ot ulopt our religi S, ire mpery is to the nthe 
resolves itself into a question of political expediency, to bedetermined, f the labors ofo miss wies seeking to teach them religio 
like all other questions of that kind, by a candid examination of the It is unfortunate, to sav the least of it. that h an areume 
facts of the case. This view does not by any means require the Gov as this shou have bee this d s rl who 
ernment to restrain or discourage other classes of foreigners from t evidently believe eculeation a rromotion of re 
seeking and finding a home in our land if such be their inclinati Us Opinions are al y ( of gove Such eliet 
as some men who talk very much like demagogues would have us | is, " owever, but the remnat delus hat has a s been fatal 
believe. On the contrary, it permits this people to encourage all such | to the real and permanent ‘ , I the 1 ster 
mmigration as does not tend to produce irreparable evils among us. | parent of intolerance and persecut first, a r afterward, the 
No one will deny that European immigration has been a great benetit | evils which have bee he gre st obstacles to res L the 
to the United States. I see no reason why it may not continue to be | happiness of the race; | I ne vell uy The organi 
desirable as a source of national growth and prosperity. The Euro- | law of this natic has } cle So YTeSS 8 nake no law re 
pean who settles or resides in this country usually comes to tind Spe ne the establish: oft x ) { w free exer 
home for himself and his posterity. He is, therefore, at the beginning | « thereof The I St has not rt h thes 
of his residence here more or less predisposed to a favorable view of if religion or religious worshij} It isexpressly } { ‘ yTnL 
our institutions and form of government; he soon shakes off the tra- | making any law resyx os the establishn aa a 
ditions and the allegiance which bound him to the fortunes of another | iting the free exercise of the same. Any law, therefore. enacted for 
state; he soon takes upon himself the garb and assumes the perform- | the purpose, or with the view of effecting either by | or indirect 
ance of the duties of citizenship and allegiance ; and all this he does | means either of the p hited ngs would be d tlagrantly 
voluntarily, without any constraint whatever; his habits of life, his | uncenstitutional; hence proposed ca he defended 
ambitions, and his associations and his necessities, both physical and | on this ground. Thi , of religio { hip isa 
intellectual, are not so widely different from ourown as to make him | matter for private ¢ | Cel this « t for the 
in unfair or a dangerous competitor in the struggle for existence and | state Let heat herefore, about exe ( eae 
all its glorious possibilities. I trust, therefore, that it will always be | because their religious ! weord wit] AY 
our policy to invite these people to come among us and enjoy with | ing the power to ad sadin il 
us the best fruits of human endeavor. Doubtless it was an apprecia- | to discuss its inexpe 
tion of the value of this addition from Europe to our great army of Of the same elas reument d , ° 
workers in this country that has led to the invention of such plati- | ent that the Chin other respects t] ef ¥ ' an 
tudes as the “inalienable right of man to change his home and all refuse to accept the ideas prevalent amot Ame nl 
giance;’’ “asylum for the oppressed and down-trodden of all na- | and pon tl is is predicated the demand that it ept 
tions,’ &c. As a matter of fact these doctrines have no application | our opinions they 1 me ame 5 ( nort 
in the practical conduct of affairs, as I think I have already shown, | ine this bill {21 tha , f 
nor can they be of much value in practice for many generations to | physical and s il habit re esse : a 
come except to relieve the overcharged enthusiasm of tlatulent ora re rr Is it possible t he committer t t 1 I ‘ 
tors upon occasions when we wish to be entertained rather than | its judement that omoe ty of idea st ) 
structed. d to found thereon a justiticat fol ca tex ta 
So far as citizens of China have already availed themselves of t] peer ile ? not ppose ] ( ie prese 
benefits of the treaty by taking upa residence in this country, the er al of thi rter « thy : It ‘ 
are entitled to the equal protection of our laws, as they are required | fessed that “ progres ‘ ‘ 
to yield obedience to them in common with our own citizens. So, also, | of thi tellect Phe t mankind 
t would neither be expedient nor just to undertake to compel their | to do own thinking, t its own id 5 
exodus from our midst. LTrather choose to consider the rights which | and enjoy then aS ¢ 7 ‘ hinana f the world 
they have already acquired in this country under a treaty, including n conse ab enated “the dark a 
the right of continued residence, as in the nature of vested privileges rally supposed think me lay o 
vhich the common feelings of humanity and a due sense of justice vears that a wert $ . 
prompt us to respect as inviolate. ol repre ssion by law | fact, is bee tl ph i 
The legal and moral right of this nation to exclude the further im- | a n to perfect fre ht.a ‘ | 
igration of the Chinese to this country is, I ee ee it without interfer ment 4 re tell 
ment of our own people approves such exclusion. The right »SO | achievement of the er time As a matter of ven 
should not, however, be put in foree capriciously ol sua fantastic or | of ideas” is not desirable. and e} f it is. ; I ent 
unsubstantial reasons. On the contrary, I freely concede that such a | right to comp. f of opinion b Neit} 
policy should not be resorted to except lor grave and sutticient rea Opinion, « as he ¢ ‘ ind t di 
sons commending themselves to the deliberate judgment of men wl >| it, “homogeneity of essential to progress yr the 
can weigh the facts of the case calmly and without prejudice. Let | is the necessar successful obstacle to a progre 
us inquire, therefore, if such reasons can be given. In other words, | ress but a change fi at o something « Mose 
Is THE EXCLUSION OF THE CHINESE EXPEDIEN1 | el This change mu be one of ideas as ( ractice . 
In considering this proposition it may be taken for granted that | every progress in thought iformly occurs | ‘ t 
many of the zealous advocates of such measures as that now before | some person inspired | holdnes ‘ terpl 
us have assigned as grounds therefor many propositions and argu- | natesand teaches vi ilreas L oe \ 
ments which are untenable and insutiicient. Those who clearly per n conflict with what ! ccepted. A he 
ceive a wrong are not always able to state the true ground upon | world of mind is based on this proce I t 
which it may be forcibly suppressed; others there are who are not | was ever said of go t hat by repr ed 
content when they have maintained a proposition by an irretragable | this process, and thus produce iznat te « hie 
argument, and who therefore supplement the true reason and the logi ulties of the mind. TI! ea tl thong!) rover 
cal argument with that which will not bear examination and analy ment is one of its fundame il} | ( on 
sis. Especially is this true as to the proposition now before us. In- | Education and Labor Ho did ‘ the 
temperate zeal to get rid of a real evil on the part of those who have | American public into the exploded b f ( ! ‘ 
become deeply impressed with a sense of its true character has un ry possible under the Fede Constit | 
doubtedly led many persons to use that for fact which is not suffi- | the view of enforcit re t f eSSiO} 
ciently well authenticated, and to employ that for logic which is report accompa 0 ! 6 
undeniably fallacy. The facts being disproved and the reasoning | referred was not pro due Ata ‘ | e 
overthrown, many persons may be led to suppose that the proposition | it l never be insisted | sty ( 
sought to be sustained is untrue. The best principles may be sadly | immigration, that t] ( I f ice el 
injured in the estimation of the » superficial by undertaking to prop) be made the b h a It 
them up by reprebensible means. Henee it is vastly important that | only be secured at s t tk ‘ 
the proposition now made in the bill before us should be advocated | forego the aim alt 
and defended by its true friends upon grounds that cannot be success Again, it i ( ra d 
fully assailed. It is not so desirable that the Chinese should be ex- | are guilty of yr )) justify t ‘ I’ 
cluded from the United States for many reasons as it is that the rea- | on the other | n their behalf a 
sons, be they many or few, should be sound reasons. To those who | comparison betwee renerally an er of 
are candid in their examination of this subject I need only say upon | white persons s ; te W a ) t © the 7 
this point that a proposition is not necessarily invalid because the | disadvantage of the ¢ Phe trutl | val e that i 
arguments upon which it is based are defective. Chinese immigration | this particular the comparison wouid sho M au ere 
may be an unmitigated curse to this land, demanding immediate sup- | inferior in some respects the other races and er 
pression, though every argument thus far advanced in support of the | superior, so t] ! t oO 
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were entitled to the palm for moral behavior, Inmany things moral 
conduct is much a matter of education and opinion, so that what one 
class of people regards as sho kingly immoral another class considers 
only venial at the most. These differences of opinion on this subject 
are t to account for some, at least, of the strong 


feelings of reprobation with which we regard certain phases of Mon- 


undoubte diy sufficien 


and conduct. 


golian characte! We, however, are not the best, because | 
not impartial, judges in making such comparisons. I therefore con- 
clude that this charge against the Chinese is at least a doubtful one, 
and. however the fact may be, it seems to me that it furnishes no 
sufficient ground for the action now proposed. With that kind of 
immorality of conduct which affects only the individual guilty of it 
the pub authorities have nothing to do. This is, I believe, the 
accepted maxim in all wise governments. Where, however, the con- 
duct affects society in a degree suflicient for the law’s notice, then 
the state within whose jurisdiction such conduct happens has full 
control over it, either to prevent or to punish, by means always sup- 
posed to be at its command, which means may be so framed as to be 
adequate to suppress the conduct complained of. The most effectual 
way to suppress immoral conduct—indeed, the only absolutely cer- 
tain way—would be to destroy mankind altogether. The proposition 
to exclude Chinamen because they may be guilty of misbehavior has 


about it very much of the hereic remedy just suggested. 

Inmy judgement all 
should be ab indo ed, 
mental in our scheme of organization for some merely tempo- 


rary benefit. Great as the inconvenience of Chinese immigration is 
to this country, and 


such untenable and questionable arguments 


] 
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rreat as it threatens to become, we cannot afford 
to get rid of that inconvenience at a price so enormous as the sur- 
render of principles which are the very birthright of this nation. 
Nor is it necessary to make a choice of such alternatives. As I un- 
derstand the facts of the xclusion of the Mongolians can 
be placed upon grounds about which no question can justly be raised. 
I think it has already been made clear that a moral and legal sanc- 
tion for the legislation now under consideration is vested in Congress 
by the rules of international law, and that this sanction exists even 
to the extent of permitting the United States to abrogate the pro- 
visions of a treaty. I now hope to show the expediency of putting 
into force this power in the Federal Government upon a ground and 
reason as to which the facts are undisputed and as to the propriety 
of which there can be no question, whether it be tested by interna- 
tional law, by our own Constitution, or 
enlightened judgment. 

The ground upon which I justify the pelicy of the bill before us is 


cause, the « 


the conclusions of the most 


THE JUST PROTECTION Tit STABLISHED LABOR SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 


It must be manifest to every reflecting person that the condition 
and necessities of the laboring classes in any part of the world are 
generally controlled and tixed by antecedents and circumstances over 
which they themselves have had but a very limited part, or no part 
at all, in bringing about. Climate, food, and soil are undoubtedly 
the all-powerful agencies which fix the condition of the great body 
of mankind, while their necessities grow out of the condition in which 
they have long been placed. The labor system of the United States 
is based upon a state of affairs of long continuance, which permitted 
of such an apportionment of the products of labor to the laborer as 
furnished him with all the necessities of a certaim form of life. That 
form of life is one of comfort and elegance as compared with the mode 
of living in which we tind the same class of persons in other parts of 


the world, and especially that part of the world called the Chinese 


Empire. It furnishes the workman not only with abundant and 
wholesome food for himself, but also for his family. 
him with the means of procurimg clothing in sufticient quantities and 
of suitable kind for his needs and that of his family, together with 
comtortable habitations, with no overcrowding as to occupants, con- 
structed and occupied with due regard to all known sanitary laws. 
In addition to all this, the laborer’s wages in this country have here- 
tofore been such as to admit him to the enjoyment of all the more 
important social advantages which enable him to develop his intel 
lectual faculties, such as schools and such other institutions as produce 
like results. Nosystem of caste has prevailed here serving to degrade 
the man who works to a state where he can neither desire nor appre- 
ciate anything beyend the mere demands of animal existence. 

Now, anything that would abruptly change all this, (to take no 
higher or better view of the case,) and compel the laborer to content 
himself with greatly reduced wages, would be simply calamitous be- 
cause it would cause great pain and distress. Greatly reduced wages 
imply a necessary deprivation of many means of gratifying the fac- 
ulties towhichthey have been long accustomed. The suffering thereby 
caused is none the less real because the tastes and desires which can 
no longer be gratified are all above the plane of mere animal life. 
The American laborer has lived so long in the desirable condition in 
which we now find him that his present tastes and wants are organic 
and as much a part of himself as those lower needs which simply ad 
mit of mere existence. Ordinarily the condition of the people of all 
nations is one of growth through long periods of time. They are all 
more or less adapted to the condition in which they are found and 
wholly unadapted to any material change in that condition. Any 
such change, therefore, if it be calculated to cause deprivation and 
suffering, isnot only to be deplored but to be ¢ 


We cannot atford to sacrifice principles funda- | 


It also supplies | 


| to the labor supply of the latter place. 
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be. To ilhustrate, let us take the city of New York which has a cer- 
tain number of laboring people within it. The business of that city 
is such that it furnishes employment to all or nearly all of its laborers 
at certain wages. Now let us suppose that all the working people in 


Philadelphia should at one time go to New York and add themselyex 


Extreme distress would be 
the inevitable result,as any one can see. But let us suppose again 
that this new addition to the labor supply of New York Was composed 
of a class of persons who had grown up under institutions and circum 
stances of such a character that they could gratify all the necessities 
and desires which had ever been developed in their natures upon on 
half of the wages which the working people of New York had hitherts 
found essential to their support in that form of life to which the, 
had been accustomed. In that case the cheaper labor would not on|\ 
inflict incalculable injury upon the system it came into contact and 


| competition with, but would in time inevitably displace and destroy it. 


This illustration will be more obvious when the character and effec; 
of the labor which is introduced into this country by Chinese immi- 
gration is understood. In order that this may be understood by those 
who have not witnessed its effect I desire to subioit some evidence 
as to the character of the Chinese so far as it affects this question of 
labor, and the actual result produced upon the labor system of this 
country where the two systems come in contact and competition, 
This subject was thoroughly investigated by a joint special committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress and a report made thereon and printed, to which I have had 
access and from which I now make some extracts: 


rhe testimony shows that the Chinese live in filthy dwellings, upon poor food 


| crowded together in narrow quarters, disregarding health and fire ordinances 


In this we have a picture as to the manner in which these creatures 
live; and their mode of living as thus described is not one of neces 
sity but of choice. It seems to answer their wants and respond to 
all the demands of their nature, because it is agreed upon all hands 
that these people who thus live in the squalor of barbarism save up 
large sums of money and transmit the same to China. 

Now, as to the effect which the invasion of this Chinese labor has 
had upon labor generally in San Francisco, where the investigation 
was made, and upon the ability of white labor to endure the compe- 
tition, I read from the same report: 

rhis evidence shows that the Chinese have reduced wages to what would be star 
vation prices for white men and women, and engrossed so much of the labor in the 
various callings that there is a lack of employment for whites * * While con 
ditions should be favorable to the growth and occupancy of our Pacific possessions 
by our own people, the Chinese have advantages which will put them far in ad 
vance in this race for possession. They can subsist where the American would 
starve. They can work for wages which will not furnish the barest necessities of 
life toan American. They make their way in California as they have in the islands 
of the sea, not by superior force or even industry, although they are, as a rule, in 
dustrious, but by revolting characteristics, and by dispensing with what have be 
come necessities in modern civilization. To merece with them and expel them 
the American must come down to their level, or below them, must work so cheaply 
that the Chinese cannot compete with him; for in the contest tor subsistence he 


| that can subsist upon the least will last the longest. 


This report turther declares that the testimony was concurrent, 
showing that the Chinese— 

Work for wages which will not support white men, and especially white families 
that they have no families of their own in this country, or very few of them, and 
that by the small amount and poor quality of food which they consume and their 
crowding together in close quarters, reducing individual expenses of rent, thei 
having no families to support or educate, they are able to compete with white labor 
in all departments and exclude it from employment. 


These, then, are the facts showing the character and effect of 
Chinese immigration so far as they enter into the question of labor 
in this country. These conclusions of the special joint committee 
are virtually undisputed. The late Senator Morton was a membet 
of that committee, and there have been published what purported 
to have been his views, dissenting from the conclusions of the ma- 
jority. These published views do not, however, take issue with the 


| opinion of the majority of the committee as to the effect of introduc- 


tion of Chinese labor upon white labor. This was the language of 


| the late Senator Morton: 


That Chinamen work for lower wages and perform the same amount of labor for 
less pay than white people is unquestionably true. 

Throughout these views of Senator Morton there is a tacit yet 
clear admission that Chinese labor is injurious to white labor in the 
argument made by him to the etfect that many industries have been 
developed in California and capital attracted and profits made, non 
of which things could have happened but for the introduction of the 
“cheap and docile” labor of the Chinese. 

In a memorial of the senate of California to Congress upon this 


| subject I find the following: 


|} tion in labor is healthful 


The male element of this population, where not criminal, comes into a painful 
competition wita the most needy and most deserving of our people—those wl 
are engaged, or entitled to be engaged, in industrial pursuits in our midst. Th¢ 
common laborer, the farm hand, the shoemaker, the cigar-maker, the domestic 
(male and female.) and workmen of all descriptions tind their various occupations 
monopolized by Chinese kibor, employed at a compensation upon which white 
labor cannot possibly exist * * * Ttisa trite saying, however, that competi 
True; but not between free and slave labor; and the 
Chinese in California are substantially in a condition of servitude, Ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of them are imported here by large companies under contracts to 
repay to the importers out of their labor the cost of their transportation and large 
interest upon the outiay; and these contracts frequently hold their subjects tor 
long periods. During the existence of these contracts the Chinese are to all in 


avoided so far as may | tents serfs, and as such are let out to service at a miserable pittance to perform 
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the labor that it ought to be the privilege of our own race to perform. Even were 
it possible for the white laborer to maintain existence upon the wages paid to the 
Chinese, his condition nevertheless becomes that of an abject slave ; for grinding 
poverty is abject “slavery The vaunted dignity of labor biting 


bec omes it 
sarcasm when the laborer becomes a serf. 


In the argument made in behalf of the six companies, who seem 
to control the great bulk of the Chinese labor on the Pacific coast, 
by their attorney, one Joseph C. G. Kennedy, before a Senate com 
mittee, against any legislation excluding the Chinese, the confession 
that Chinese labor is destructive to free labor because it can and 
does underbid it for employment is unconsciously made when that 
attorney pitifully asks this question, which I find on page = of his 
printed argument : 

Is it proper to deprive enterprising Americans who have settled the State of th 
right to employ Chinamen, negroes, or Indians, male or female, whenever they 
be made available, and is it just to those who have made great investments in 
ms, manufactories, and vineyards to threaten them with a loss of labor whereby 
ne their operations can be prosecuted to the advantage of the whole count1 


cal 
fat 





alo 


Why, let us ask, is it thus indispensable that Chinese labor be em- 
ployed to successfully prosecute these enterprises ? 
be but one answer, and that is, no other labor 
wages paid. . 

The evidence coming from every source demonstrates this fact: 
that the Chinese, by reason of certain characteristics before described, 
constitute a competing labor force which the white labor of this 
country cannot withstand, where contact ensues, at least without 
creat degradation. Is it expedient and desirable that the nation 
should take such action as it may lawfully take to prevent such an 
appalling calamity? If the evil impending were one which threat- 
ened the destruction or material depreciation or diminution of the 
accumulated wealth of the country by some agency external to the 
United States, is it to be supposed for a moment that there wou'd be 
any failure on the part of Congress to appreciate the danger or to 
take prompt action to avert it if the power could possibly be exerted ? 
And is the degradation and possible destruction of the entire labor 
system of this country and the substitution therefor of a servile sys- 
tem built on caste and coming from Asia a danger of less magnitude 
than an injury to trade or capital? Is human nature less worthy of 
the concern of Congress than sordid wealth ? 

The legislation now proposed to avert the impending danger to our 
people is not paternal in its character. On the contrary, it is a propo 
sition to fulfill the plain duty of the Government. The working 
classes could easily protect themselves if simply permitted to exer- 
cise the natural right of self-preservation ; but having surrendered 
this natural right they now demand that the society to whom it was 
yielded up shall protect them from an invasion which, if not checked, 
will ultimately work their utter ruin. China with its swarming 
hordes, sometimes estimated at more than three hundred millions, is 
a hive from whence an inundating flood of cheap laborers could 
easily be poured forth into the United States sufficient to drive out 
or destroy the entire labor force of this country without creating any 
perceptible effect upon her own affairs except a slight relief from the 
consequences of her own over crowded condition. Already the stealthy 
tread of this servile race extends through California and Nevada into 
the Territories, across the Rocky Mountains toward the great valleys 
of this western empire. If it is a menace to us, now is the time to 
protect ourselves before the invasion becomes a resistless one. 

No calamity can befall this country and its institutions so serious 


There is and can 
could subsist on the 


as the degradation of the laborer. It would produce the inevitable 
result as to the distribution of wealth which we see in other lands 


great wealth in the hands of the few and extreme poverty the sad 
andenly lotofthe many. This grossly unequal distribution of wealth 
is always observed where low wages prevail as the reward of the toil- 
ing millions. The effect of such a state of affairs is always the same: 
sumptuous splendor on the one hand and the maximum of human 
misery and degradation on the other. Backle, in his History of Civ- 
ilization, in England, has particularly noted the effect of low wages 
in producing great inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and, as 
a further consequence, the debasement of the masses of the people as 
illustrated in the history of different people. Speaking of the condi 
tion of the Irish at a certain time he says: 


rhe misery in which they were plunged has no doubt always been aggravated 
by the ignorance of their rulers and by that scandalous misgovernment which 
until very recently formed one of the darkest blots on the glory of England. The 
most active cause, however, was that their wages were so low as to debar them 
not only from the comforts, but from tho common decencies of civilized life ; and this 
evil condition was the natural result of that cheap and abundant food which en 
couraged the people to so rapid an increase that the labor market was constantly 
gorged. So far was this carried that an intelligent observer who traveled through 
Ireland twenty years ago (in 1834) mentions that at that time the average wages 
were four pence a day, and that even this wretched pittance could 


not always be 
relied on for regular employment. 


The same author says: 
We shall, moreover, find that when the wages are invariably low, the distribu 


tion of wealth being thus very unequal, the distribution of political power and 
social intluence will also be very unequal 


Speaking of India, Mr. Buckle says: 


In consequence of these peculiarities of climate and of food, there has arisen in 
India that unequal distribution of wealth which we must expect to find in coun 
tries where the labor market is always redundant. If we examine the earliest 
Indian records which have been preserved—records between two and three thou 
sand years old—we find evidence of a state of things similar to that which now 
exists, and which, we may rely upon it, always has existed ever since the accumnu- 
lation of capital once fairly begun. We find the upper classes enormously rich 
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| waters upon caving banks. 


| bank. 
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This versatile author in the same work traces and illustrates the 
etfects of low wages in many countries, the result in all eases being 
the same—-a melancholy exhibit of destitution and suffering among 
the laboring classes, accompanied by an entire denial of social and 
political rights. The introduction of the Chinese millions into om 


midst portends, as I believe, consequences to our own people and to 
our institutions equally as deplorable as the historica 
cited. If we are wise we w'll throttle the monste1 
becomes too great for us. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of t] 
for the last three or four year 


tneces Just 


before his strength 


laboring classes in this 


1B 
l ith | 


country 
s has not been either prosperous or com- 
fortable, and even now it is not such earted man 
could wish. That condition is not altogether owing to causes which 
can be removed by legislation. Improvement that condit 
the extent desired can never be had without conformity b 
ers themselves to certain economic laws whit h cannot le controlled 
by legislation. Providence, frugality, and industry are now, as they 
ever have been, indispensable to the well-being of all men, and 
an especial degree to the laboring-man. an 
not be furnished by government. Some things, however, govern 
ment can do for labor. It can relieve it of an unjust and undue but 

den imposed by indirect, deceitful, and fraudulent methods of taxa 
tion. It can desist from the creation of monopolies, and it ean, in the 
case now before the House, relieve it from the necessity of entering 
into competition with myriads of Asiatics where, as I think the facts 
show, our laborers must first be deteriorated and debased before the 

can hope to make the competition si nd this much I hope 
Congress will not fail to do 


as any generous | 


in ion to 


vy the labor 


in 
These qualitic S inman 


iccessful 


Improvement of the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. W. ROBERTSON, 


F LOUISIANA 


eo) 


IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 5, 1279, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 431) to provide for the organization of the M 

River improvement cor ion,’ and for the rrect ‘ ut 

and deepening of the channel, and the improvement of ft ‘ of | 

Mississippi River, and the protection of its alluvial lands 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it is evident, whatever 
plan is in the future adopted for the improvement of the Mississipp1 
River, that the present crevasses should be closed and the levees 
raised and stre nethened. The plan ol aptain Kads to deep n the 
channel of the river and thereby reduce the tlood-level must be done 
gradually. In the mean time Captain Eads says the levees should be 
rebuilt. His language is as follows: 

I have always advocated the closing crevasses and gaps in 
sary and preliminary to my plan f mproving the navigat 


The crevasses being closed, the commission prov ided for in the bill 
could well consider a plan for protecting tl banks from abrading, 
which if accomplished would render the levee system permanent, and 


I might say perfect. For the protection of the banks the jetties or 
dikes have been tried with good effect. At Baton Rouge a single 


breakwater, costing only 3600, saved the front 
the ravages of the encroaching current and has given us a wide bat 
ture for a landing. The same was d 

good effect, at Kernigan’s plantation, below the city of New Orleans 


street of the ¢« ity iron 


one, With less expense and equal 


There a couple of coal-boats, secured by driving-piles just above the 
threatened point and filled with bri kbats and earth, protected the 


front of a most valuable property which was fast being abraded by 
the action of the current and would have eventually caved into the 
river. Ex-Governor Baker, of Louisiana, the oldest ng graduate 
of West Point, as early 1228 demonstrated the effects of 
To protect the mouth of the Plaquemine 
from the drift of the Mississippi River, he drove piles in the mouth 
of the bayou extending into the Mississippi River toward the upper 
The drift was caught against this piling and a permanent 
breakwater hich not ] 1 the object 


break 


as 


was created, W ouly accomplshet 
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The great obstacle to the provement of the low-water navigationand to mait Congress of the United St ‘ ‘ = 
aining a levee system is one and the 1¢ for both, vi the instability of the river ur 
from the caving Of its banks Whe this can b rercome bv means not inordi | 
nately expensive, (on Which point we have treated more full I ( ( 
eport on the subject of low-water navigation of the rive we mav e nai } ‘ em} 
ened channel, a lowered high-water surtace, and a stable 1 the marg \ River an . i 
shall be securely cultivated to the en | elopmel the ( t ror i t ‘ 
n of the region We believe, therefore, that the levee syste ‘ 
should be matured and developed in connection with the 1 vation improve t | ‘ 
Other and imperative duties of individual members | e 1 e impossible nT a . : 
er convention of the board for the cons ration of t ; : ove ‘ channel ‘ ; : : , ‘ 
Respectfully submitt at lo s 
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rhe board of engineers, including the Chief of Engineers, have now ; 
leclared “that the contining the escaping waters of the Mississ ppi EU NDERW 
River in one channel, in ordinary as well as tlood years, tends to deepen ( 
99 1 és 1 . . J i \ \t t STAY « 
the bed,” and “that the levee system should be deve loped in connec | ( sara 
. ° . ‘ on ty LIMORI 
tion with the navigation improvements of the great river. CAMERO 
Why, then, hesitate to pass the amendment to the committee’s bil GUNTER, 1 
making an appropriation amply sufficient to stop the “ escaping M. M. HAM, 1 
water” and coniine it in ‘‘one channel,” and thereby deepening its ie aa 
bed and improving its navigation, as well as protecting the alluvial 4. COWARD 


lands trom overtlow REED JON 





There is one other reason which 1 must call upon you to cor ( Ra ne . : . 
as a matter of justice to the States and landed proprietors interested ; ; 
in having the levees restored to a condition to effect the two vreat . SLI a I ) 
purposes named. It is this: tirst the landed proprietors built the | KN. RICH Ds 
levees in the State of Louisiana ata cost of at least $40,900,000: then , KENNI 
the State, taking charge of the levee syste asa public work. spen ae 

mn the levees about $20,000,000, making in all fully $50,000,000 


Now that it is so clearly proven that these levees built by indiv 
uals, and afterward repaired, raised, and kept up by the State, hav 
mproved the navigation of the Mississippi River for the commerce of 
he whole country, is it not a matter of justice that the National Goy Who is Responsible for Chinese immigration ? 


rnment, after so many years of benefits being gratuitously bestowe 
pon the people atl large, should take « hare ot the work ? a a 

. ~ Am ee ‘ ) ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 1 \ . rr ’ > ‘T 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Ilinois ean present} SPEECH OF HON. J. Wk. LUTRRELE, 
ike claims for consideration; but there are no instances of the kind | . 


lsewhere to be found in the history of this country where so much | 


























has been appropriated by individuals and State treasuries with such | IN THE TlousK OF REPRESENTATIVI 
favorable results to a common highway of commerce. 
Che deep interest felt in the subject under consideration is shown | 
by the action of a commercial convention recently assembled in New | 4 bie 
Orleans. I beg leave to submit, as a portion of my remarks, its pro- | immigration of ¢ 
ceedings so Tal as the lunprovements of the Mississippi Rives aur col Mr. LUTTRELI 
cerned, and a list of the officers and committee of said assembla re, Mr. SPEAKER: I ha asd Acts a ' slat fail. 
showing that eighteen States were represented by many of their best | japorine people ( eountl ould have been considered it 
tizens: non-partisan spirit. and tha t would pass t! iH e wit dela 
t} { \ Oo or discussion Quy eopl t ( ‘ t 
l~ 
tien who hay 0 ( the ct ¢ ‘ e ob the 
I | r fe WK \ \I | i ( 
House [Mr. Towns 4 ‘ York, and My \ ( 
sident Fitzhug [ \ nia Pa . c tis ) ‘ ‘ tie ( t t 
Vice-presidents: E. D. Holton, Wisconsin; C.L. W ] (i r. I ee ce pvt ‘ ; i : 
. = : : : ¥ anestiol They hay ttempted to arraign t ( 
rennessee; George H. Rhea, Missouri: George R. Tea i" \\ Konnt : “pee P 3 
Pennsylvania; Alexander Campbell, West Virginia: F. H. Cameron, North Caro and hold it respo ne tor Chinese lmmipra ; , cs pt 
lina: James M.Gienn, Ohio; Jones S. Hamilton, Mississippi; L. M. Woolsey, A claim to the world t e repub party the I nek OF thre 
bama; N.J. Buss Georgia; Robert Mallory, Kentucky; J. W. Toy i vborine-men and ! tv Tespo ) f bu I trea 
J. A. Cowardin, Virginia; F.S. Goode, Lo ua; H. J. Reamer, | eae , ( . : | : “mM 
Secretary: Henrv G. Hester. Lonisiar ine ‘ 5 <htS . wSC 3 ' : . “I 
. a . } 7 1 { } ! | 
Assistant secretaries: Len G. Faxon, Kentucky, fhomas Smith, ¥ irginia Ss. 11 the other side of the I ‘ rete) soe 
Clarke, Ohio; John Fitzpatrick, Louisiana term the history of t cle ratic party, and | ited iat the 
rHE COMMITTI ON 1 NAVIGATION AN MES 5 republican party has bee true to the people t tin retiect 
S01 the sentiments of that part favoring the ] 
a eesnnnieae appa <a) oO oft M 5 beg leave to ditter with then 
sippt hivera ts tribnutari ne th nit nt of its ter ul ) ] } } j f ' ! 
Se chet ee oer ee : a I should not have said a { ‘ ‘ Cablorniia 
respectfully submit the tollowing repot : : , : 11 ; | cin ae 
Whereas in view of the magnitude of the interests Ived in the rovement Mr. PAGE] made that remar \ »hack wit! 
{the Mississippi River and its navigable tributaris 0 as to turnish commercial | pyre to Ts6e, when the Bur rame treat de and ratified by 
communication between all their ports and with foreign nations, and to prot the republican part the ce crats opp t from one end of th 
habitants on its banks from overtlow, to the extent of their practic ana es r ; oe i es al 
ment and the wants of t nopulation u n their an . na ‘ country to the othe j ould ren ema - ul ce the 
come; and f ratification of the Burlingame treaty b } tical Trienas we have 
Whereas the vast interests t] t 358 t t ! been ad netitioned Cor ress ( ‘ I mitt the f 
according to their just requir ‘ ‘ a so far as it relates to in rl ol (‘ongress, controlled in | 
ment of other commercial a eater! mportancs { | ’ , ee : a 5 , = : 1 ‘ 
Government, which alone has on and yx { ‘ ) T branches by the republicans retin \ brepubiean mxecut 
Therefor | have steadily refused to hear the prayers of tl boring pe 
1. Be it resolved, That this convention recommend to the governors of the respect the Pacitic coast | InG7 the republican part nm Califor bin 
ive States bordering upon said river 1 its 2 sab itaries to t eribed upon their b : i tto proposed bv their lead the 
{Note for number of commissioners see proceedings belo com! ner to Fe ( brotherhoo I " E 
represent the respective States in a board of commissioners, whic] ill be pert universal father a : n 
nent and continued so long as there is necessity fir the sar This boardof co the Chinamen to our shore outstretched arn 
missioners shall inquire into all matters appertaining to tl Inprovement of the Yes, sir, we have petitioned Congress year alter yeat i have time 
navigation of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and of the improv ntor) sndavain presented at that desk petitions with ter tteen, or twenty 
their banks so as to prevent overtlow, and of the commerce of the Val Pitte | ooo oes ee ne a re z | , e 4 Burl 
- y m t d ! ding e abrog ni t l 
Miss SSIppl. And it shall be the duty of the said commission to disseminate, from | thousand names atta ed, demand 1S th abroga pur EE 
time to time, through the press, or by address to the public, orin any suitable mode game treaty; yet in the Forty-first Congress an ! bea every Con 
one h intelligence, among their people so vitally interested, as to the nay seen cress that has assembled until the democratic part ine into powel 
desirable upon the subject of the improvements herein pro] Lnd ill 1 an | rt 1 ¢ 
; the 1 ler i : m tha } tw-fourt ( neress, the re ylicat rca is retused to 
the further duty of said commission to gather, collate, and embor eh infor In the 2 2 apie ‘ Bt et4 ‘ P ; I; + 
tion and facts as to them may seem appropriate t hear the prayers a , pany _— , oe - 
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Forty-fourth Congress the democrats passed a resolution calling for 
a modification of the Burlingame treaty. Your republican President 
pocketed the and there it has slept ever since. During 
the last session of Congress I introduced a joint resolution demanding 
a modification of the treaty in order that our laboring-men might be 
protected from competition w ith the cooly or slave labor. We passed 


resolution, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRES 


| talked a little while ago about “ Bill Nye,” (and, by the by, he is |, 


that resolution through this House and your republican President 
has held it in his pocket since last June. 

Nearly ten months have elapsed and nothing has been done; but 
the Sacramento Union, a leading republican paper of California, stated 
the other day that the President had said a few days since that he 
vould favor any measure that would help the republican party in 
California Phe Cincinnati Commercial, the recognized organ of the | 
President in Ohio and supposed to reflect his sentiments, takes strong 
grounds against any moditication or legislation on the Chinese ques- | 
tion. This paper’s course but in keeping with the record of its | 
party, Which has been and, if we may judge the future by the past, 

llever be in opposition to the interests of the laboring people of 
the Pacitic coast. 


Falk about the republican party being in sympathy with the labor- 
ng-men. All that party wants to-day istheir votes. Why, sir, Lhave 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of June 13, 1574, and I 
propose to call your attention to the proceedings of the House on that 


before me now 


day to show you the standing of the republican party on the Chinese 
question 
Mr. Lurt offered the following amendment to the ndry ¢ lappropriation 
/ led, That no Chi or cot labor shall be so employed as to displace 
iite labor 
Mr. GarnrieLp, Mr. HALE, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Hoar, Mr. CONGER, 


Mr. Platt, and Mr. Rainry, all republicans, epposed the amendment, 





while Mr. Cox, of New York, and myself advocated it. I will now 
read from the proceedings on that occasion the following: 

Mr. LuTrrRe There are hundreds of white men in Mare Island navy-yard 

ho are anxious to be employed, men who have served the country on land and en 

but I learn from a dispatch I have received that those men have been dis 
placed mad cool ind Chinese laborers have been employed in their stead Hence 
I ask the adoption of this amendment, and I ask to have the dispatch read. It is 
from two of the most prominent citizens of Mare Island 

Phe Clerk read as follow 

VALLEJO, CA NIA, Jt Le74 

Hon. J. K. Lurrrti M. ( Washingt 

Contractor Murphy employs Chinese on dry-dock in navy-yard White men 
can be had Much teeling here See Department 
LINTHICOMB & EDGCUMBE 

Mr. NIBLACcK, [democrat Chey employ white men before election and then turn 
them out to make way tor Chinamen 

Mr. LUTTRE! Ye ir; but IL propose that they shall not employ coolies o1 
Chinese at all I want no man employed in that navy-yard because he votes acord 
ng to my way of thinking or against me l want men who have served their 
country on land and sea employed to the exclusion of Chinamen; and I ask gen- 
tlemen on the other sxle of the House to sustain me in this. 

Mr. Cox. Ldo not know that there is much use for anybody in the minority of 
this House to say anything upon this miscellaneous appropriation bill. Every 
thing seems to have been cut and dried, even to the matter of champagning mem- 
bers and bringing them in here to vote for the most extraordinary appropriations 
on almost every subject I beg, however, to remind gentlemen of this House of 
one thing: that is, that they are to-day misrepresentatives of the people of the 
United States. If a vote were to be taken to-day, judging by the recent elections, 


ihe people of the Unrted States would make this House thoroughly democratic, or 
something more independent than the majority of the House is now 


Mr. Ratyry, |republican.| I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia | Mr. LuT?rRELL| will not be adopted. It is a species of legislstion that I 
have never before seen introduced here since I have been a member of this House. 


We have by our legislation invited foreigners to eur 
here and make their homes. We have said to them that they should enjoy here all 
the blessings of civilization that are enjoyed by any of our i ople . They come here 
and are willing to work and assist in the development of this country. If they are 
willing to work cheaper than white men are willing to work, I do not see why we 
should say, by an amendment to this bill, that they should not be employed and 
paid out of the money appropriated by the Government 
* ‘ . , " a 

I say that the Chinaman, the Indian, the negro 
occupy an equal footing under this Government 
to make their 


here 


shores, invited them to come 


and the white man should all 
should be accorded equal right 
livelihood and establish their manhood. I hope we shall not adopt 
to-day any class legislation such as is proposed in the amendment of the 
gentleman from California I trust that we shall not undertake to say that we 
will not permit Chinamen to be employed under appropriations made by the Gov 
ernment; for when we have proscribed this class of people, not many days will 
elapse before we shall have a proposition presented that negroes shall not be em- 
ployed under appropriations made by the Government. Representing in part, if I 
may so say, the Chinamen, at least by complexion ; representing in part the negro 
representing in part the white man, Lam in favor of equal rights for every class of 
citizens upon this continent. I renew my solemn protest against any such class 
legislation as is proposed in the pending amendment. 


The question recurring on the amendment proposed by myself, it 
was not agreed to. So the republican majority in the Forty-third 
Congress voted down my amendment, every republican on that side of 
the House voting against it, while every democrat on this side of the 
House voted to protect free labor 

Your party turned ont about one hundred workingmen from Mare 
Island navy-yard and placed Chinamen in their stead ; yet I could not 
tind a republican on that side of the House to vote with me upon the 
proposition that no part of the appropriation should be used for the 
payment of Mongolian or slave labor. Every democrat on this side 
of the House voted in favor of employing free labor in the navy-yards 
of our country, while the republicans voted in favor of employing 
Chinamen on Mare Island to the exclusion of the brave men who have 
borne our flag in defense of the Union. 


| tains no unkind feelings 
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Talk about the republican party being in sympathy with the labor- 
ing classes of the land? Why, sir, such a thing never entered your 
hard hearts. Your whole course during the past sixteen years has 
been in the interest of corporations, in the interest of cheap labor 
and has tended to degrade the poor laboring-men of the country by 
forcing them to compete with cooly labor. You have legislated that 
the few might be enriched at the expense of the many. This is you; 
record from your own public documents and not from democrat, 


| documents. 


Now, sir, the old gentleman from New York [ Mr. TOWNSEND ] w! 


enough to be “ Bill Nye’s” great-grandfather,) says that he ente; 
against any human being. Yet he neve; 
permits the opportunity to pass without assailing the laboring-iney 
who assemble at the “sand-lots” in San Francisco. Sir, I remembe, 
when that gentleman first entered this House a few years ago as 4 
member from New York. He came in shaking his head at the demo- 
cratic party, and since that time I have never seen him rise in his 
seat without shaking his head. Why, sir, his heart is full of hatred 
toward the democratic party. If he should ever come to our side of 
the continent, Mr. Kearney and his friends will shake their heads at 
him. Iam not here to defend Mr. Kearney. He requires no defens 
at my hands. He is capable of defending himself in his own way, 
But, I tell you, sir, that he is the associate of and is a leader among thy 
great laboring element of our country; and the men who assem)|k 
on the “‘sand-lot,” as it is called, to discuss the great questions of th 
day, are the sovereigns of this land. They are the hard-tisted labor- 
ing-men of the country, who have helped to build up California and 
make it what it is—and not your “ heathen Chinee,” as the gentlemar 
from New York would have you believe. Iam for the free laboring- 
men of our country; I care not to what party they attach them 
I shall never desert their interests. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Pacific States have appealed to you 
through the public press, by petition, and through our State Legis 
latures to protect them from the evils arising or resulting from com- 
petition with cooly or slave labor, and on behalf of the laboring- 
men and women of California I plead with you to pass the bill now 
under consideration. For long years we have appealed to Congress 
for relief. The republican party has denied us that relief. I now 
appeal to you, my democratic friends, in the name of all that you 
hold most dear; I appeal to you in the name of the great masses of 
the country; in the name of good morals; in the name of the men, 
women, and children; in the name of those of our kinsman who ar 
now residents of the Pacific States, to aid us to-day in the passage of 
this bill. 

The free laboring men and women of the Pacific slope are struggling 
and grappling with a monster which, if not speedily checked, will 
overwhelm them. This monster is slavery in its most horrid form. 
It demands your earnest consideration. It is a conflict between free 
labor on the one side, led by the free laboring men and women of om 
own Christian race; on the other by cheap-labor advocates and sup- 
porters of a slavery of the most degraded character. Free labor is 
battling for the rights of free schools, free institutions, good govern- 
ment, good morals, and a fair compensation for labor. Our laboring 
men are struggling to add to the wealth and fame of our country, to 
build up homes for themselves, to increase the taxable property ot 
the nation, to build school-houses, colleges, churches, and charitable 
institutions, to educate their children in modern civilization, to ad- 
vance the standard of human intelligence, to teach their offspring 
useful trades, and see them honorably employed—in a word, sir, to 
serve God, posterity, and their country, while, on the other hand, this 
accursed system of cooly or Chinese slavery that is now wrapping its 
dark mantle around our fair land, without one pulsation in sympathy 
with our systems or our people, stifles free labor, enterprise, mecl- 
anism, good government, good morals, churches, and institutions of 
learning. It stifles the energies of the free laborer and strikes a fatal 
blow at freedom itself. It degrades the old and the young alike; 
encourages idleness and crime, filling our land with panpers and crim- 
inals. Under the rule of the republican party this state of affairs has 
existed for years and years gone by, and if we are to judge the future 
by the past our only hope is that the democratic party on this floor 
will pass the bill under consideration and thereby protect free labor. 

Sir, this contest between free labor and cooly slavery was encour- 
aged under the Burlingame treaty and has been maintained by the 
leaders of the republican party in order that great corporations 
might have the benefits of cheap labor. Thousands of the most de- 
graded subjects of the Chinese Emperor are bought and sold in 
our State like cattle in the market. They bring to our shores for 
lewd purposes thousands of the most abandoned women of the same 
race, who are also bought and sold and hired out for the vile pur- 
pose of prostitution, infesting every city, village, and hamlet in that 
country, degrading the youth and tainting the atmosphere of the 


selves. 


| land, 


| 


These coolies, owned by the Chinese organizations known as the 
“ six companies,” are maintained upon a mere pittance, not exceeding 
ten cents a head per day, can afford to be and are hired for wages 
upon which a free laborer would absolutely starve. With this system 
of slayery free labor cannot compete. The Chinaman has no family 


to support, no ambition, and is content with that which affords him 
bare subsistence; while, upon the other hand, the ambition of the 
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free laborer is to build for himself a home and rear therein a family, 
which ruling idea is the very spirit of our system of government. 
Not one of these one hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand 
Chinamen who reside on the Pacitic slope owns a homestead or con- 
tributes to the good morals of society or geod government. Is it well 
to encourage or even tolerate the immigration to our country of such 
a class of people? They neither affiliate nor assimilate with us in 
customs, habits of life, morals, religion, theory of government, or social 
management. 

What we want, sir, is the intelligent European; we want the Get 
man, the Irishman, the Frenchman, the Englishman, the Welchman, 
the Scotchman, the Italian, the Spaniard, the Portugese; we want the 
ntelligent immigrant who comes of his own free will to make this 
his home and to rear to himself a family; one who will assimilate 
with us in all that goes to make the good and patriotic citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I demand at the hands of this House 
such legislation as will protect the laboring interests of the State which 
[in part represent ; and unless you give to our people protection we 
will be forced to the last alternative left to a free people ; 
protect ourselves. Tam proud of the free laboring-men of my coun- 
try. They are men who love good government, who love our insti 
tutions, who work and battle for the canse of free labor. Many of 
them, sir, are men who have served their country on land and on sea. 
They are men, sir, of intelligence, the peers of the gentleman from 
New York, of warm hearts and generous impulses, men of great souls, 
Phey are men that have reared tor themselves homes that we delight 
to point to as monuments to the intelligence, virtue, patriotism, and 
mechanism of our American mechanies. 

Sir, there is no parallel, and I defy my friend from New York to 
point to any other people that have accomplished in so short a time 
that which has been accomplished by the laboring-men of California. 
[heir institutions of learning, their works of art, their inventions 
will compare favorably with those of any other country; for indus- 
try, frugality, economy, intelligence, and good morals they are every 
thing that is required to make the good and patriotic citizen. And 
when the gentleman from New York attempts to slur them, he either 
speaks of those of whom he knows nothing at all, or he allows his 
prejudices to warp his better judgment. 

Pass this bill, Mr. Speaker, and we will have but discharged a duty 
that we owe to free labor and to the intelligence and patriotism of 
the laboring people of our common country. 


that is, to 


Mississippi Levees. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. D. MONEY, 


OF MISSISSIPPI! 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday. February 5, 1279. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. No. 4315) to provide for the 
organization of the Mississippi River commission, and for the correction, perma 


nent location, and deepening of the channel, and the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of said Mississippi River, and the protection of its alluvial lands 


Mr. MONEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would perhaps be well, to enable the House to 
understand the bill under consideration, that it should be 
as to the intentions of the committee reporting the bill. The com- 
mittee found upon examining the records that for many years the com- 
mittees both of the House and the Senate have reported to their respect- 
ive bodies bills recommending appropriations tor the purpose of pro- 
tecting the alluvial lands of the Mississippi from inundation: that in 
these reports the committees have been unanimous. We have no 
knowledge of any minority reports, or of any single member dissent- 
ing. None of these bills, however, have ever received a favorable con- 
sideration from either House. Some members of this committee have 
served on it for four years, are deeply interested in this question, and 
have given it a thorough and caretul examination. They fully re 
cognize its importance to the whole country as well as to their own 
section; and they were anxious to submit some proposition that 
would receive the undivided and cordial support of every member of 
their committee. They fully appreciated the value of a united com- 
mittee ; they know that it is indispensable in pressing such a bill to 
a successful issue that there should be no division. 

The House will please recollect that the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee has been enlarged by resolution of the House, and the matter 
of improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi River was put 
in theircharge. There has never been any effort made to regulate a 
river of the size of the Mississippi in order to improve its navigation, 
and the committee soon had presented many different theories and 
plans for improving the navigation and protecting the alluvial lands. 
Each of these theories had its advocates in this House, and the com- 
mittee found it impossible to frame a bill which would adopt any 
plan without encountering such opposition as would hazard its pas- 
sage. The committee themselves could not agree as to a particular 
plan of improvement; therefore it was thought best to present this 


and the richest soil beneath the sun. 


| duced it by slave labor. 


informed | 


bill as the best possible TO Sec 


ere a favorable consideration. It or 
ganizes a commission who shall consider al! plans that may be sug 
gested by themselves or any other person to secure the object 1 


view, and designed leaving the commission entirely free and untran 
meled in the performance of their duty. I beg leave to say to 
men who have been prompt with amendments incongruous or anta 
onistic to the bill, that this bill 
judgment of this committee 
examined engineers, consulted books and reports deemed authori 
tiesin hydraulic engineering, and bave labored long and 
upon the task assigned them, that they have hesitated 
any theory for the approval of this House 

Mr. Speaker, we have not had before us iny new theories: those 
that have been urged upon us have long been familiar, and have had 
illustrations in the treatment of European rivers; but the Mississippi 

sui generis, and we cannot rely with certainty upon at 
heretofore applied to produce the results that h ve been 
The report of the present distinguished Chief of Engi 
the most eareful, extended, and exhaustive oft 
ever made upon any great river, and is the highest aut 
subjec t: but the conclusions reached in his 


enthe 


Is not 


a hasty presentation of the 
and it is because the committee have 


assiduously 


to 





present 


LS 


method 


obtained 


ly 
1eers embodies 
obsery ations 


hority on the 


not acce pted 
by some engineers entitled to re spect and would meet with opposition 
on thistloor. I mention these facts to show the necessity restin 

the committee to report just such a bill as you have 1 As 
far as I am individually coneerned, I « the two questions of 
the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi and pro 
tection of its lands as interdependent, and they cannot bed ated 
lo solve these questions I consider the levee, jetty, and outlet systems 


series 


report are 
ge upon 
wfore you 
msidel 
thre 
combined to be necessary. But in framing a bill to secure an object 
two things are to be considered: what we want and what we ean get: 
so I defer my wishes and judgment tothe judgment of the committee 
I shal! not attempt to argue 
to undertake this work. 
batable; 
by 


\ 





the constitutional. power of Congress 
hese questions cannot remain always de 
they must some time be settled; and this has been settled 
numerous acts of Congress and of the « The 


xecutive department. 
nation is committed to this work; ns of acres of 


has given milli 
land and appropriated money for surveys for the purposes of this 
bill. The work must be done, and no power but that of the Govern 
ment can do it. It is dangerous to reason by analogy on constitu 
tional limitations of power, butif there is a power to buy Louisiana, 
the great territory of the Gadsden purchase, and Alaska, then there 
would seem to be a power to redeem thirty 
miles in the center of the Republic, 


she 


two thousand 


square 
with a homogeneous population 
Considering the policy of such 
action, it is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the advantages to 
the whole country that must arise from the protection of this 
niticent domain. The character of that domain, 
have been so fully set forth by my eloquent friend from Louisiana 

Mr. ELLIS] that anything by me must be merely supplemental; but 
I beg to call your attention to this fact, that the vast supply of sugar 
we receive from the Antilles m must 
prepare to produce at home furnished 
us almost entirely wit and they have pro 


mag 


Its area, Its capacity, 


Ist soon sensibly decrease 
Porto and Cuba 
h this necessary commodity, 


Porto Rico in 


, and we 
Rico have 


1°73 emancipated her slaves 


and by the decree of 1868 all children born of slaves in Cuba ar 
free. This changed relation of labor to capital, judging by the ex 
perience of the past in the West Indies, will occasion a sensible 


inution of produc tion, and the rich p! uns of Louisiana must be 


to supply the deficit. Cotton is the largest of American exports 
It has been the most powerful factor in restoring to us the balance 
of trade. Thirty-six States were represented in the convention held 
in London in 1862 under the auspices of the Manchester Cotton Sup 
ply Association. The object of that convention was to dispute our 
supremacy In the cotton market of the orld. Phe redemp m of 
the cotton lands of the Mississippi Valley wi plac thiat rem a 

beyond all question, and will increase the natior from the 
cotton crop millions annually. These facts may be deemed as the ar 


cument of asectional interest, but they are so nationa their 


that they will reach the remotest con Init n this Republic ind 
deserve the thoughtful attention of the polit il econon the 
statesman, the business man, and the patriot wherever he may live in 
this Union. But, Mr. Speaker, upon this branch of the subjeet Iam 
too full for the short limits of this debate, and has already bee 
well discussed. Let us turn to the other work of the commission, the 
improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi River. I believe 
there is no doubt in any quarter of our power and our duty this 
regard, 

The magnificent system of rivers of which the Mississippi is the 
grand trunk comprises thirty-five rivers and fifteen thousand miles of 


water-way, floating the largest inland commerce on the face of the 
vlobe. Upon these avenues of trade tloat more than three thousand 
vessels, with acarrying capacity ot about tive hundred thousand tons. 


This vast fleet is largely increasing year by year and pushir 
neers into rivers of the far West and Northwest 
to the school-maps of half a century ago. 


that were unknown 


} 


Over thirty steame! 


than a year ago were plying upon the Upper Missouri and the Yel 
lowstone. The Mississipp! is the outlet of this vast commerce for the 
enormous agricultural productions of the fruitful and abundant West. 


i 
The exportation of grain and of meat and other products of 
gained each year an enormous increase. As 


the farm 


green bac ks reached par 
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. sccaipisaale ssi etdineillieeeahnahgicanciae ag 
hh oe wie re " ts true alue, busi- | should say no member of the statf has ever conversed with me upor 
failures } t iumes prevailed, the question of | the subject except at my own solicitation. There is much in the bj 
ransportat ‘ Ir} q ion regulates our | reported by the Committee on Military Affairs and now offered as a; ‘ 
busine Wi facilities of internal commerce; | amendment to this bill to make appropriations for the Army that ] 
vyhat the co ) leap trausp ition from our farms | highly approve. The war left us with a large number of unnecessary 
to the mark« ) ly S VI en agri- | officers, who should have imitated the Roman virtue of Cincinnat in 
‘ itura prog ‘ i \ 'f) jie a propor | at d with ait CeSSATLO ot hostilities | ive returned to the peacefu 
; ite to the ‘ ror irke a eations ot ivil lift But they did not, and a erateful people, t I 
('o ree ‘ ‘ ’ iL V t ‘ ery vetting the true pring ipl oft our Co titution, not only would no 
{ ! I] ‘ s 4 ite ve | retire them foreibly, but, on the other hand, conferred rank, wea)t} 
bow ‘ ao ! i ‘ OL barges j ( irgoes powel andevery ir] f nobility po them except the name, W he 
| ‘ dred Car dry il i tow ot the hb to create the office of Lieutenant-General for General S<¢ 
! rl irl 3 hundres rT ind bushe ot ' nder discussion a distinguished American statesman, I helieys 
‘ ‘ ct hu ired Cai j ‘ int urn das ol 1 as G.enel 1 ¢ SS snidl he Lope i the time would never come whe 
oo eto co he commer rid Phe export of corr pecuniary re id would be bestowed upon men for military servic 
i I twe » SeVE n bushels in threc mit that time las come and how upon Us. 
i d S74 ] 1=7 © ¢ er madres l titty Vl wnendni how hat there re now five more general oftieers 
1 M d f por Ol ibout STU ) I our oO he Army than are essary, aad the acts creating the offices of 
| i bles ! 10 i ) ‘ ot 1 . @ ’ decrease i} General and Lieutenn (y eral limit the office to the life time of 
ti ira Spo tat i st itit to ] weal irke ts the incumbent howl ‘ that it is wholly Lnnecessary, li thre Army, 
lly prosperil ‘ vert { Stat of the Mis sipp Op hea is sserted arguinent and as I believe, the comn S 
Kvery obstructio he iigation of t Mississippi en sion to reorganize the Ar should have struck at the top and not at 
es the price of freights. The expense of one hour’s delay of ai he comparatively defenseless subordinates. Every oftice created 
) Mi sippi ste I estimated s1lG per hour, of a Lower | ¢ ress Inay be mlished by Congress, and no manu has any ves 
M Ippi boat a great Dhese boa contracting forfreights | right ny offies provided for in the Constitution—in othe 
co Wer the pr ‘ ol ce ina their ta AS A Corre rds, which is not a onstitt Onal ottice. Il approve of the redu 
ding margu of otiicers, the reorganization of regiments, and the increase o 
! rapid settleme ‘ thwestern States, the breaking of | enlisted men in companies: but I do not approve of making the r 
“xl on millious of res of prairic ri} clearing of the forests | « tionof officersat the expense of thestaff more than the line, nor do | 
i thousand |} have creased the rhts of the Mississippi | velieve it wise to make the line constantly interchangeable with th 
dis and shortened their duratic Vv precipitating the rain-fall of | stati And upon this subject I call attention tothe following extract 
il i regu ind bas also 1 jured ition Oo ft river by irom a ietter {tro Major General Pope: 
t r ra tel 4 ( son I VY & tin ] 
: eee ne 6 r? MiG DY Sones | I cant erstand t process the belief rived at that the Ax 
i cn greater quantity OL se ‘ hich tormgs bars where d be ben db S terchangeable relation between the line and s 
thy T ever known betor Wiil vo scores ot vears shoal Phe b equ s that tL details for ft duties in the Adjutant-General’s, Supp 
er has extended from Plum Vo oue hundred miles above Mem- | tT Pay departments of the Army (below the grade of major) shall be made fro 
Lake ] att | a } 1 fif ] | li to be retained for three ye ily in such statf position and then ret 
i) . i i 1 iti 4) i 1? i ‘ \ I l 7) = 1 
_— pas aRaN “= s er roe eae are fand ity ELELOS | duty with their companies, but : et to detail for another three years, and 1 
@ 4 Ist ire « itinually extend r, the navigation of the | anot other statf depa nt In other rds, the bill requires that no 
ho rive! ll be threatened ( der the ist interests at | of I experienced h dutic a erve onthe statl, as it « 
ike t ( et (x er ‘ ) d be taking measures their withdrawal as so is They are ¢ i nt to perform the duties and the 
j ‘ | ' i placement by new and perienced men lio tliciene, to be secured 
remove the present il oid the threatened ey Lhe total amount ernie Saal ces 
I ( 1) ( i e I ers oO the Mississippi system is about j Che adn it 1 of l i Ar onstitute a bu 
( if ‘ 1 ¢ I I e the singie State ot } 1 any o ) ; ® subjec ro ness! q erned ‘ 
, Lork the Gove nt ha ent da 1,000 for the improvement | 1 ; : 
. . > 1 da ‘ ‘ autie ot et tu lepatr 
{ I ers and il I | State us spent on her Cabais Sixt = whi "1 ced ‘ micht be t . { ‘ 
Ons, and boun tr prohtable investinent | Tlea e for the decision of tho W se «a to decide 
enott e, Mr. Speaker yenlarge upon the magnificent re I ‘ rma tinh CO ercial, professional, and sé CO 
sof a comprele ind eral etiort in the direction I have |! Laing es a ee 
| It a own into t kt ul ywwiledge of all per Is 
dicaler I hia itfempted to be suggestive rather than argument | ey] every pursuit that only through t agen of specialists « 
‘ Pha beat 0 Vast to be pursued through all its ramitica- | c+ al g esults be looked for W the expereince of mankind she 
hii DiI ( 1 rit ure hould be considered is too | rested and tu do bac »>old systems tf \ iy L cannot explain to 
: ‘ ; eo 4 41 , i self l aT f eac the tf depart I L spe Itv, and to per 
vi for the narro nendme of the gentleman from Illinois. He } ee aheas 7 - bg a ee ad sail al aa ne ae 
‘ ‘ ors to fore e commission and restrict its action. He con | cannot had without atudy and exneriens It is not to be supposed that a 
al wiv are \ ea t t s received the approbation of } tain o1 enant of the line of the Arn ose Whole service has be th tro 
} - c. ¢ . on a } 
every engineer c : ed b he Government to examine it, and | ‘ fre er, ¢ ( in ui t i, ¢ 
| 4 4 } 4 ive the test ac laintanes th bu 5 Ss 
‘ in e of ‘ ( tie infriendly to the seetion that I | ‘ { } t { 
: , | no busin in could think of sele business of 
Uline 0 I i \ o Tepresent on ti floor I commend this | vd for | | dea appears to met 
ly reported to the ‘ ers of h llouse, trusting to their en- | Lut it ot alone nor mainly on this I t feature of t! 
itened statesman }) ul wisdom to put upon it the seal of their | l l ‘ : ronans tween the i tnd the stall we 
; : : } my oD ve exceed piu is both to the we andt staff officer, and 
ipproval and t nau rate a measure ch must redound to the | course to the Army general | ' in arm of servic regiment, or in stati 
HuUnOTL We ire of tl Lode \ } corps, would be completel st. Serving for three years in one statf department 
| dl ig relieved fro t just urned its duties to be returned again to | 
| pa md avail i | for tl eal 1 some othei uf department 
| nand again « ot int manne | dly ih a eer as would gi i 
ra le of prot labilit n } yranch of the service, or indeed a 
cient wiledge of any one of them to do its duties with that etliciene, 
trmy \ppropriation Bill. i ervit I vl Every captain and lieutenai \ © Army would, by thes 
; j < J k-of-a t clk and not o ister of non mut absolut 
| i ! nor fe tor Ever litarvy man knows how 
va . 7 . — , 
SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHALMERS, | ‘stint masta spit i vain fea the Ds 
4 4 * Qe)» \. ( 4 4a 4RVW. | nt. or di ain ‘ irm of s¢ Is believed that th ‘ 
\IISNIS ‘ . vy the bill before Congress, is likely to increase 
| ) troy thi ] t so i ‘ ‘ f tl Army \W 
i r > } } a + } 2 } rn ne <i1 of the at 
IN THE Hlousk OF REPRESENTATIVES | sl officer detailed into i ing of the staif I 
l e Supply and Pay departments) teel any special interest in the 
/ , I=70 Corps hich he is assigned or in its duties Iie knows that he ist ( 
| t rs « o reputation nor knowledge there acquired ~ 
nt nrc 1 | > } CO stavor when he rejoins $s compan wit ar 
p | precis may be made concerning the stat? officers assigned to the 
! . , 
. ee | tailed afterward in the former other staff departments. In fact 
M CHALMERS M ( urimal I shal te for the unendmen D dgment ettect of the I in this respect will be to assur , 
{ CO! \! vecause Of 1ts great reduction of unnecessary ‘ rot ‘ fi d the line, and will jual injury to a 
| ‘ Lrove it, though I am by no means satisfied with re apeaes iné or sta I 5” 
: ; that part of the bill reorga ng the staff d s 
aeta ( ( t In fact we have been so much intimi- | 
‘ ad t] { a ‘ * ¢ +] - ; ; { . ¢ bee} “¢y “dl th: here is ‘ I bet 1} he stat 
‘ ( ‘ ‘ . lations that those who sustain the staff in It has been argued that there is an antagonism between Ta a 
( roversy have ly seduced by the soft blandishments of social | and the line, and we have been told that it is a great hardship that 
ercourse which the local staff in Washington is supposed to throw | the line should be debarred from promotion into the staff ‘This is 
1@ unsuspecting members from the rural districts that I am | not true in fact; almost every otlicer in the statf came from the line, 
completely bulldozed on this question. I believe, however, | but they came in at the lower end, and have been educated up and 
here are and have been during the pendency of this bill as | promoted in the staff department to which they were attached. The 
{ not more, line otlicers than staff officers in Washington, and object of this bill is now to open the stati at the top and permit officers 
; ; 2 ; . 
{ must say, so far as I am concerned, that there has been more etiort | to be taken from the line and put over the heads of men who have 
lobby me bv the friends of the line than those of the staff. I have | become proficient in their respective departments. This, in my judg- 
‘ ted stall oflicers upon tl subject, but it is due them that I | ment, is nnwise and unjust. 
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During a wal the liginh@he men i the line win all the wiory, ana . tl ca ik S \ i s 
staff officer, who 1s ridiculed and almost despised by the line, how a 1 ‘ ug 
evel valuable his services may be, is lost sight of and absorbed by his | for t f the charge 5 i thre with all tidelity ‘7 
ediate commander, and at such time the ambitious men avoid the | qu sure it ne the Ay t seek and would rlad 
Cust Indeed, 1 . ‘ es ‘ 
it the stati oflicers are supposed to oceupy soft places, and, if i r quarter. a ‘ sre 
imor be true, it is proposed now todeprive the country of the ser jobbers, and members of inee « ‘ \ 
sof some of its gallant Indian fighters and put them in feather Intel Departmer ssf es 
ds awhil It Is ubjUst to the men who have borne the burda ol Stitut the nial ban é lt 
stati oflices When the Vy were not desirable and have become efticient ‘ ware 
e discharge ot their duties that they should be now turned out | 
r superseded by others. It is unwise for the Government that trained my mind needs no argume | de ecord ‘ 
ers should constantly be turned out to make room for untried me) nest and sole: prote aga | ume 
their places. And it would be hurtful to the service to take gal ment of the entire po eal pul ne t reat prob 
int fighting men of the line from the field and put them into the how e shall best ful our ¢ S CIN ed a rist ar nat 
yhen, like many gall int men now on the staff, the Vw lL be sub to these scattered | 
ted to the reproach of being ** feather-bed soldiers. proposed by this amendme 
But strong as my convictions are upon this subject, as I am com- First. in the nar f nake \ ) . . WW 
ed to vote for or against the amendment as a whole, I must vote | are endeavoring to di \ 4 ‘ 
t. It is astep in the right direction and should be followed up | warlike proclivities, ‘ ire 
ntil the Army gets back to the place it occupied before our civil | them to the } 8 ( il 
al shall we now turn th i ivain to the ir-clane al Wal 
Vhooy hieh l) ( \ ele A 
ire id the old po . i Shia t \ sum 
moned to take that cha \ siy ‘ \ Lros eu 
ous mnassaere rt ¢ LV ‘ mediate and l rai re ol 
Transfer of the Indian Bureau. which was a cruel and protractec ir, from ve fered ‘ 
end probably tar more than the Indians, and from whic i voked, 
‘ YING ‘ Y Y ‘ Y We nay predich anothe olling and sicke r travedy ‘ 
RP We Rm. We. ds. BAOOON,. | tiave inet witncosed in what won little leon than the murder cotcicht 
OF NEW YORK ot nearly lity unresisting ¢ eyenhes shut dow! 1a put Ke SO TANS 
vild beasts of the wilde Che mind 1 inal earts 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ens at the possible rep of scenes 0 ; ‘ 0 
Saturday, February 8, 1879. hand over the manaye it of our I in atiairs to War De 
rie would not only jody t bye iu i ould « i 
H. R. No 6145) making appropriations for t Ippo! \ far greater e\ tha , hat , t ure complaint 
nd the amendment of Mr. Boo» ora de te present 4 | = hes odd tlie ‘ 
Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to avail myself of the per- | discussion, and no one has ventured to questio hy terme \ 
ssion granted by the House to those members who were not fortu- the record shows that t rreatest st destruc \ { 
te enough to obtain the floor during the discussion. It would bi vars have been caused not the vil bu vt tary agents of 
perfluous to say that I was not able to catch the Chairman’s eye, for | the Government, and the greatest frauds ever perpetrated aga ‘ 
chan attempt had been made and successfully achieved it woulé Indians have been carried thro I hile t el idler the harge 
ve availed nothing in competition with that inexorable roll which | of the War Department 
udes one from being heard at the moment he wishes to speak, a I protest in the second place against t proposed r 
morselessly as the roll of the condemned during the Reign of Terror ume and on behalf of the Indians themselves. Of all the chiefs of 
signed its victims to the guillotine. I was especially desirous of | tribes that have visited the seat of Governm since the agitat 
swering at the time the very pointed, and what was intended to | this subject began, not om ‘ red himse of thi 
he eftective exhortation of my esteemed colleague, [ Mi Lown but evel man Of the i ted up et 
seND, of New York, ] addressed specitically to his brethren on our side | against it And in t! uf est re el 
the House, and designed to gain them over to the cause he had | the all but unanimou oft bal ‘ 
spoused, and delivered with the air and manner of a prosecuting Or ree ha prose¢ yr ft ‘ 
ttorney attempting to wring a verdict from a reluctant ju l ed upon it l ’ 
ver listen to my colleague without pleasure, and general Vv wit the transfer to the Wa De} ti ‘ tha t ‘ rust 
traction, but I may be permitted to hope that in the new vole h l essed. themselv: bit 
s about to play he will be more successful with a hesitating or recal And finally I protes rainst it thre terest ( 
trant jury than he proved to be on the occasion in question ition, and t ! 
esult of the vote showed that he made much less than his usual im- | persuasions who are engaged the be t fe 
pression, for the net outcome of his following among his colleagues ind instrueting the India irt ina yp I ‘ 
is not over two or three. and the great majority of the repub \ d endeavoring to in ‘ | mb the \ ) 
de of the House stand where they did at the last struggle on the | privileges and ¢ {f the Chris 
same question, on the side, as | cannot help considering it, of human onable with a certa nds who cater to po rp 
. justice to the Indian, and vindication of the sound poles Lu Ol ndulge an innat royp sit ’ 
gurated during the adiministration of General Grant, and soably, and, | disinterestedness tl t appre 
I will add, so honestly administered by the Department ef the Inte dulge im ridieule 10 SO t ti ig 
r under its enlightened and energetic head. I can only be heard } mission { 5 i i i 
how by a courtesy W hich to some extent overrides the tyranny and 1 npruce neces and eah ‘ \ t ( 
bstructiveness of our rules. but in those whi i 
[had oceasion, Mr. Chairman, to examine last year the results which, | high places. But mf it 
unid many obstacles and discouragements, and it need not be con- | there have been, on the part of 
cealed, some sad failures and derelictions, had been brought about in | stances of sad detect t i a e} 
he administration of our Indian affairs up to that period under the | pared with the 
encies instituted by the Commissioner of the department and his | entered with hearty z to t uric 
oadjutors upon the commission; and they exhibited results which | tianizing the sons of 1 ! | 
rtainly to ine seemed to be of the most satisiactory and gratifying sustained and cheer 
haracter, and a degree of progress in the melioration of the condition Let us listen attentive ’ { ( thes 
ind the advancing improvement and civilization of the Indian tribes ; eloquent and pathetic appea Lore hie Bis v 
that ho previous period had witnessed. ple, Who has devoted, ( I Lye I | 
[have had occasion to pursue and continue the same investigations perl ips say give i t res 4 i OO] 
this year, and the result has been equally gratitying; and I canonly | cuted people. 1 cont ‘ ‘ aeep 
express Iny surprise that any gentleman upon this tloor who has had | earnest appeal fro ea e the hard | 
the opportunity, as we all have had, to take up this line of inquiry, | ing, as far as possible, to ts of tnese scatters 
can come to any other conclusion than that it would be most unwise | as well as caring for and endeay: to advance thei 
ind hazardous to arrest at this stage the progress of this great expe fare. Tothis cause i ed the zeal of the most 


imentand turn over again our Indian relationstothat Department from | missionary in an d, and deserves to be ranked 
which by the adoption of the policy we are now pursuing they were | and confessors of the ea ‘ ie eeidleaalll wae ielmadheee il 
rescued, What interest, what department, what branch of our Govern- burning indignat ( ‘ ition to adhere to resent po \ 
ment service demands this change? Certainly it has not been called und not countenance b ord or vote a return to ft ysten I 

for by the head of the War Department, or any of his subordinates, | had its origin in the spi nee and encro t, and has be 

so far as we have been given to understand. It is not the demand of sustained by those who ‘ tlready perpetrat d al now co! 
the Army as such, for in this service no honors are to be gained, no | templating a , 
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to those words. for I fully believe in their sincerity and truth; and as 

long as I have a voice or a vote will never consent to abandon the 

peaceful and beneficent policy which has already reached results that 
ladden the heart of every good man in the land. 


.r 
io 


The Mississippi Levees. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. J. BACON, 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 5, 1879. 
mit Hi. 1. No. 4316) to provide for the organization of the Mississippi 
River improvement comm ion,” and for the correction, permanent location, and 
leepening of the channel, and the improvement of the navigation of said Missis 
Ktiv and the protection of its allovial lands 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speal 


ker, I have desired to occupy a few moments 
of the time of the committee in stating some of the grounds which will 
determine my action upon this bill and the proposed amendments there- 
to. Andmy object willbe mainly answered by saying that Leoncur fully 
n most of the views so ably presented by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, | Mr. ROBINSON, | himself a member of the committee that 
reported the bill to the House, I agree with him in supporting the 
reneral object of the bill and in approving with some slight moditica- 
tions, Which | understand will in due time be made, the provisions 
embodied in he first nine sections of the bill, and in disapproving 
and dissentins from the amendments which are brought in by the 
committee, but not, as we are given to understand, with the full con- 
currence of the committee, and I especially and emphatically dissent 
from and protest against allthe other proposed amendments, including | 
the one offered by the gentleman from Texas | Mr. REAGAN] and the 
one offered by the gentleman from Louisiana, [| Mr. ELLs. } 

Now what, Mr. Speaker, are the objects sought to be accomplished 
by what may be termed the bill proper? They are in general terms 
the improvement of the Mississippi River by deepening and if pos- 
sible confining its channel in such way as shall make it most available | 


for commercial purposes and obviating some of the evils and dangers 
that attend its overtlow. It is I know quite commonplace to speak 
of the importance of the Mississippi. No man on this tloor shall sur- 
pass me in admiration of that noble stream, which, leaping into the | 
light almost amid arctic snows, sweeps on in its majestic course until 
it nearly reaches the torrid zone before it unites its waters, swelled 
by tributaries and atiluents which are themselves among the grandest 
rivers on the continent, with those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Nor less is its importance when considered as a great artery of com- 
merce than as a link, and that by no means an unimportant one, in 
the chain that binds our Union together. I well remember, both be- 
fore and during our recent and most lamentable fratricidal contest, 
when the insane project of severing the Union which our fathers gave 
to us Was entertained and discussed, and the line of separation was 
attempted to be marked out, that it was most aptly and pertinently 
asked, * But how do you propose to divide the Mississippi?” Are its 
waters to be arrested in mid-course, and while one-half run down 
their once full and tlowing, but now desiccated, channel to their final 
disemboguement, are the rest to stop, or by some process which shall 
reverse all nature’s laws turned 
or deflected westward tind a discharge on the shores of the far dis- 
tant Pacific? So chimerical a scheme was not for a moment to be 
entertained, and so the waters rolled on making in their wild and 
turbulent tlow sweet music for the Union. Nosneh arrest ever can 
will be made. We are told by the Roman classic of a rustic 
who once stood by the banks of a stream waiting in the expectation | 
that the waters would soon all tlow by and leave the channel empty 
ind bare before him. But the same authority tells us of the stream 
whose departure was thus vainly waited for 


be bac k 


to their northern home, 


or evel 


At ille 


Labitur et labetur in omne 





volubilis aevuam 


And thus will it ever be with this “ exulting and unbounded river.” 
It will run on through the everlasting ages, bearing on its bosom the 
swelling tide of an ever-increasing commerce, spreading fertility and 
abundance to all upon its borders, and fortifying and perpetuating 
that Union which it binds together in inseparable bonds. 

The objects which are sought to be accomplished by the nine first 
sections of the bill are the proper and adequate survey of the river 
and a determination of the best plans for its real and permanent im- | 
provement. 


The surveys and examinations which have heretofore | 
been made are but fragmentary and incomplete, made by different 
hands at different periods, and some of them upon very diverging and 
even opposing theories. Engineers and surveyors and scientitic men 
are not at all agreed upon the plan which should be adopted either 
for an adequate survey or a practical and feasible improvement. And 
for the purpose of making such a practical and complete survey, and 
in order to determine how far we shall proceed, if at all, in the fur- 
ther improvement of this river, there is a sufficient appropriation | 
made in the bill to provide for the execution of this survey and noth- 


| in time a profitable return for the investment. 


| stantly in population and resources. 
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ing further. Until that survey is made, and the proposed plan sub 
mitted to Congress for its future action, not another dollar shall with 
my consent be appropriated. My support of the bill “hath this ex 
tent, no more 

But the amendments propose to go much, very much beyond this 

and to appropriate now at once from three to five millions of dollars 
and direct that without a full preliminary survey and submission of 
» plan which shall meet the approval of Congress, the work shall }y 
immediately commenced, and various sums are allotted to the severa] 
States through which the waters of this great river run, or whos 
shores they wash. To all this Iam unalterably opposed. It seems 
to me most unwise, and I am almost tempted to say it would be a 
profligate, [ am sure it would be an improvident waste of moneys 
were we to vote for such enormous sums upon such an imperfect and 
inchoate work as this now is. If we should be tempted to do this. 
we should be like those foolish builders who begin the constructio; 
of a house without ever having devised a plan or estimated the cost 
of the structure, but with a blind confidence that all will come out 
right in the end. This would indeed be an entering-wedge of whic} 
we have heard so much, the result of which no man can foresee 0 
foretell. 

There is another suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
which demands at a passing thought if it does not require a 
good deal of serious deliberation. It is substantially the question of 
jurisdiction in respect to the work which the amendments contem- 
plate. A vast system must be inaugurated, extending through and 
over the boundaries of sovereign States, some of which we well know 
are very jealous of their sovereignty. Will, then, the Government of 
the United States, it is very pertinently asked, enter the Mississipp 
Valley, not, indeed, in armed bands, but with legions of employés, and 


} 
hy 


eust 


| expend untold millions upon land where it has not a vestige of title and 


over which it has nota particle of jurisdiction? Whoshall guarante; 
that these servants of the Government shall be unmolested in their 
work, and whose shall be the work when it is all completed?) What 
system of supervision shall be devised and what measures of police 
adopted for the proper protection of those engaged in and the adequati 
care and protection of these contemplated works? Will not the States 
within whose borders or the individuals upon whose lands these works 
are to be carried on have something to say and perchance something 
to do in this matter? These are far from trifling questions, and they 


| may as well be asked, and if possible answered, and answered satis- 
| factorily, before we enter upon so serious an undertaking. 


For my part I think the States have something to do in this matter 
and it may be quite well to ask here and now if a duty does not de- 
volve upon them which should be promptly and manfully met, and 
to some extent at least be discharged. 

The committee in their report advert to the fact as one of great sig- 
nificance that “the single State of New York had up to the close of 
1366 expended $64,710,832 in the construction, improvement, and en 
largement of her thirteen hundred and eight miles of canals.” It is 
a striking statement and so pregnant with meaning that near the close 
of the report it is repeated, with the addition that this was done at 
an average cost of $49,000 per mile. This is, indeed, an important 
fact as showing what a single State can accomplish when thrown upon 
her own resources. The work in which New York was engaged was 
one which might have been fairly claimed to be of national impor 
tance, for upon the internal waters thus created has been floated to 
the great commercial city of the Union a large proportion of the pre- 
duce which the teeming West and North sends to market. So grew 
was the work to be accomplished and such natienal importance Cid 
it assume, that at an early day the assistance of the General Govenii- 
ment was invoked. That assistance was denied. I will not say i 


| was improperly or unjustly denied, but New York did not falter in 


her high purpose. She was in her comparative infancy, not hardened 
into the bone of manhood. Shie saw and felt the weight of the incum- 
brance, but she saw also where her true interest lay. She bravely 
faced the future and trusted in it, and she incurred what at that time 
might well be deemed a formidable debt. She felt assured that time 


would justify and approve her enterprise, and by her unaided energies 


she accomplished a work whic! 
admiration of ages. 

This example of my State was cited by the committee in their 
report for some purpose. Lavail myself of it as a striking testimony) 
of what a State can do that is alive to her interests and is not afraid 
to run some risks and assume some burdens, even although for a time 
they may press heavily upon her, where the promised and we may 
say the assured outcome will be a vastly augmented commerce and 
The Mississippi i: 
her course washes the shores of eight large States increasing con- 
The tributaries of this great 
river intersect, we are told, eighteen States and Territories. Some of 
them do not indeed now overflow in resources, but they have not 
only the possibilities bnt the potentialities of great prospective 
wealth. If the levee system shall be ultimately adopted and carried 


1 is now and will continue to be the 


| out vast quantities of land now incapable of permanent occupation 


will be redeemed, and they will be immensely fertile lands, suscepti- 
ble not only of easy but of most profitable culture. These lands will 


| be the property of the States wherein they are situated or of the people 


who live near or upon the borders of the great stream frem whose 


| sudden and ofttimes destructive overtlow they are to be reclaimed. 
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the way up to and including Cabinet officers while under the War 


Department, are all matters of national record, and a shameful record 


it is and one that no lover ol his country desires to see repe ated. 
The people have no guarantee whatever that an exclusive control of 
the Indianservice by the War Department will not result in arepetition 
of the former crimes and outrages against and upon the defenseless In- 
diat While evel nprejudiced mind will admit that inspite of all 
the thieving agents and the “Indian ring,” a legacy from the Wai 
I partment ided they have too freque ntly been by officials in 
high position, the Indians have improved more, have advanced fur- 
ther in all that pertains to a Christian civilization and in self-support, 
since they have been under the Department of the Interior than they 
ha ill the pre us history of the Government. 

Our object is to move forward as a nation and a people, to go up 
higher as a whole, and to earry or lead up toa higher and better state 
or condition all the integral parts of our glorious Commonwealth. 
‘Yo do this we should take no steps backward. The Army is the right 
hand of war; we must invoke its aid and power in defense and pro- 
tection; but war at best is barbarism, and the less we use its power 
and the symbol of it, the less cause we shall have for its use. Ido 
not intend to enumerate or exaggerate the errors and crimes of men 
who have been intrusted with the honor of the Governinent in past 


times, but, Jest my assertion may be doubted, that the history, the 
the Government, will show that the management of the 
while it was under the War Department was wick- 
inhuman and criminally dishonest, I will briefly name some of 
the incidents connected with the rule by the War Department. 


The Florida war cost more than tifteen hundred lives and more than 


records ot 
Indian 


ech) 


BET YV 1C¢ 


S00 O00 000 The wars with the Sacs and l’oxes, with the Creeks and 
Cherokees, and Sioux: the wholesale robbery of the Indians under 
Secretaries of War Eaton and Cass, Marey and Crawford, in which 
not a few paltry thousands figured but where millions were filched 


from the Indians 
Wal Departme nt. 


lowing the Ch 


these, and others like them, show the rule of the 
Phen the Oregon war, the Navajo war, the war fol- 
vington massacre, the Modoc and Sioux wars, although 


since the transfer to the Department of the Interior, are directly 
chargeable to the Army mismanagement. Each one of these has its 
recorded history, but they ean only be named here, and the naming of 
them is quite sufficient to let us all see that for the protection, the 


preservation, and the upbuilding of the Indian race, we must look in 


some other direction than to the War Departinent. Tora long, long 
series of years the Indians had been exclusively under the control of 
the War Department, while they have been but partially under the 


i partment ol the Interior for a COM parative ly limited period, 


The so-called * Indian ring ” came as alegacy from the War Depart- 
ment; andif the intluence of that mysterious and yet wonderfully 
pot ntial body has been exerted to ke ep the Indian service under the 
control of the De portment of the Interior, lam not aware of it. That 
it has received and is receiving less favor than ever before, I am con- 
fident. That its power is broken, I hardly dare to hope, for its history 


is that while it disappears in one form it reappears in another. Iam 
opposed to all violent experiments in national affairs. Even in the 
direction that know to be right, it is safest and best to proceed 
with moderation and caution, for the progress of nations is marked 
by I appeal to the understanding of all whether 
at the very best the change of the Indian control to the War Depart- 
ment, in view of what 1 have shown, can be truthfully raised to the 
dignity of ahopetulexperiment. On the contrary, do we not generally 
feel that the proposed transfer is a question of more than doubtful 
expediency? Iam sorry to believe that there are those who look to 
this result as the quickest way of disposing of the Indian question 
and the Indians at And t are very many who 
appear to think that no possible condition of the Indian service can 
be any worse than it is at present. 

To the former 1 make no appeal, but t« 
that can be said, even hopefully. 
human beings like 


we 


ong periods only , and 


the same time. here 


»the latter there is very much 
These poor defenseless people are 
they are found to possess all the ele- 
ments that, when cultivated, make up the Christian character. They 
can acquire knowledge with rapidity, and it isan admitted fact that, 
with all the disadvantages surrounding them, of the three hundred 
thousand Indians within the United States and organized Territories, 
there are less than twenty thousand who are not obedient to and 
under the intluence of Christian civilization, while a very large num- 
ber entirely self-supporting, and a very much larger number al- 
most entirely so. The breaking of a treaty by the Indians is of rare 
occurrence, While the continual disregard of treaties by the whites is 
far too well known to be denied. The Indians know what they de- 
sire, What they wish, and all our experience with them shows that it 
is wisest and best to patiently hear their claims, listen to their wishes, 
and as far as consistent comply with their requests; and as a general 
rule it is safe to say that every dollar promised to the Indians and 
faithfally paid to them, or expended for them, las been productive ot 
greater benetit to the Indians and safety to the frontier settlements 
than ten times that sum expended upon or by the Army in fighting 
them. 


[take this occasion here and now, for and in behalf of all the good 


ourselves. 


are 


people of this country, those who love justice and mercy, who desire | 


to do to others at least somewhat as they desire others to do unto 
them, to extend to President Hayes their heartfelt thanks and mine 
for the truly paternal man 
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listened to the pleadings of our red brothers of the forest and the 


| prairie, and given to them the assurance that he will do all that he 


| 


| ment. 


| Wal 


| 








consistently can do to comply with their desires. I am reminded here 
of an incident connected with our martyr President, showing that he 
had the same sympathy for the Indians, and had he lived would un- 
doubtedly have shown it in affording all the protection to them within 
his power. In 1562 or 1°63 a large delegation of the wild Indians 
from the plains came fo Washington, comprising the most noted chiefs 
of the Kiowas, Comanches, Utes, Arapahoes, and Cheyennes. Great 
effort was made while they were here to impress upon them the 
strength, majesty, magnificence, splendor, and power of the Govern- 
An imposing reception was given to them in the east room of 
the White House by President Lincoln, which was attended by the 
members of the Cabinet, the foreign embassadors, and many oflicers 
of the Government. 

The Indians selected the noted Cheyenne warrior-chief and orator, 
Bonnet, as their orator. He called for a chair, as he was too 
nervous to stand in that presence and address the President. Instead 
of claiming to be the superior race, War Bonnet placed his hand 
almost upon the floor and said, ‘We are poor; we sleep upon the 
ground; we feed upon the butialo, we cover ourselves with his skin; 
we have come a long way to see our Great Father, and we tind him 
and our white brothers living in great houses and wearing fine clothes. 
We have come to tell our Great Father that we are the friends of our 
white brothers,” and then he made his requests of the President. 
President Lincoln gave the most thoughtful attention to the address, 
said he was glad to take them by the hand, glad to hear them say 
they were the friends of the white man, promised them gifts and 
presents, and assured them that while they continued the friends of 
the white man he would protect them and punish any white mau who 
should molest them; then slowly raising his eyes while repeating th« 
words of the chief, describing their condition, he said: 

The Great Spirit has given us our lives as you see He has also given you 
your lives as they are. The time may come, it doubtless will come, when your 
children will live in houses, dress as we dress, till the soil, and live upon bread 
we do; when that time will come I cannot tell 
now come. I cannot say it. 


us. 


It is not for me to say that it has 


President Lincoln thus recognized the gradual development of the 
Indian for citizenship and the justice of the Indian claim to have bis 
wishes duly considered and regarded. War Bonnet was everywhere 
treated with marked distinction, and as he specially claimed to be 
the friend of the white man and asked to have a diploma to show that 
fact, a parchment certificate was prepared at the Office of Indian 
Affairs and sealed with the Department seal stating that “* War Bon 
net is the friend of the white man.” This diploma War Bonnet always 
carried in his bosom, and he was always known as the “ friend of the 
white man.” It is a melancholy fact that this grand old chief War 
Bonnet, while resting in peace and security, as he vainly thought, 
under the tlag of our country, was shot down at the Chivington mas- 
sacre while holding in his hand and waving above his head the white 
parchment, the unavailing talismanic certificate that ‘War Bonnet 
is the friend of the white man.” The simple statement of these inci 
dents, contrasting as they do the spirit of the treatment of the Indians 
by the civil and military service, is its own commentary. 

I am no apologist for the frauds, the crimes, the outrages that may 
have been perpetrated by some of the agents and officers of the De- 
partment of the Interior in times past. ‘They are known, as are those 
vho did the wrong, and the infamy attached to them is no pleasing 
inducement for others to pattern after. They must stand as a black 
record against them that cannot be wiped out. 

I would for the good name of humanity, for a pleasing compliment 
to my countrymen, as a tribute to that branch ot the Government 
containing great numbers of gallant and honest men, I would gladly 
declare, were it true, that the Indians were better treated while they 
were under the War Department. But alas! the record will not per- 
mit it. It is not true, but on the contrary the record shows that the 
greatest, most destructive and costly wars have been caused not by 
the civil agents but by the military agents of the Government, and 
the greatest frauds ever perpetrated against the Indians haye been 
carried through while they were under the War Department. 

I have stated that the Indians know what they wish. Nor can 
they be induced to state their wishes as being different from what they 
really desire. In the examination of this question of transfer, while 
nearly ninety thousand Indians opposed the transfer to the War De- 
partment, less than three thousand favored it. Do you think it wise 
or prudent to act upon the idea that it is indeed altogether a safe 
policy to totally disregard the wishes and desires of the Indians? You 
can hardly make a greater mistake. An Indian was president of 
Mexico, and his wife and daughters were for a long time distinguished 
residents of this capital. An Indian was once Chief of the Oftice of 
Indian Affairs. There are thousands of Indians who are now citizens 
and voters in this Republic, and many other thousands who are anx- 
iously desiring to become citizens at anearly day. And now, because 
there are a few thousand turbulent Indians, and because there have 
been thievingagents who have stolen their money and their goods, and 
because the Indian ring desires it, will you place the hundreds of thou- 
sands of peaceable Indians who have a natural hatred of the soldier, 
who has been made the instrument of their subjagation, under the mili- 
tary control exclusively, in utter and total disregard of the almost 
unanimous protest of these Indians? I cannot and will not believe 


ner in which he has on several occasions ! that this Congress will add this outrage to the already extended cata- 




























































logue of crimes against this defenseless people. In their name and 
in the name of outraged humanity I protest against it. Their blood 
is already upon our hands and upon the hands of our children. In 
God’s name let us consider what we are doing and add no more to our 
nation’s guilt e ither by careless or ignorant legislation. 

I appeal to my bre ‘thren of the Sonth. What was the significance 
to you of even a few companies of soldiers scattered over the 
ern States? Did they make your people any better citizens, any 
more loyal-hearted?) Then let ine entreat you “as ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 

There is plenty of work for our little Army in its legitimate sphere, 
and there is not a single argumentin favor of placing the hundreds 
of thousands of peaceable Indians under the exclusive control of the 
War Department and the Army that does not with equal force apply 
toevery city andcommunity andde partment inthe land. Mr.Chairman 
let us call ahalt; let us consider well our work ; let us not be blindly 
suilty of turning back the hand of morning to the hour of midnight: 
the light is dawning, let the day advance till the hour of high 

ill come. Iam not standing here to say that there are not grea 
numbers of Army officers who would personally deal honestly and 
justl; with the Indi: ins, but Iam he Te to declare that as ofticers of 
the Army they cannot divorce themse 
ter, which is obnoxious to the Indians 
could, while they remain in the Army. 

It isthe spirit of the Army to dominate. It is the embodiment of 
force, the concentration of power, and it is no disparagement to the 
Army that it magnifies its office; but it is our duty to see that in no 
case unless absolutely required by the public safety shall the Army 
be set to discharge the duties of civil officers. With the Army in 
charge of the Indians, the presence of soldiers is a constant menace 
to the Indian, and a reminder of his subjugation. It will be 
sary to have soldiers with or about the wild tribes for many years to 
and yet with faithful agents and assistants a very few years 
will suffice to make the wildest Indians self-supporting and civilized. 
It is better to teach an Indian till he becomes a citizen than to kill 
him. It is vastly cheaper to feed an Indian than it is to fight him, 
and a comparatively small amount of money properly expended in 
establishing the Indians upon suitable lands that the sy can be 
to know shé all be theirs and their children’s after them will settle the 
Indian question forever. The great difficulty is, and I am sorry to 
declare it, there are too many men who do not mean to have the In 
dian question settled as long as they can prevent it, and if the trans 
fer is made to the War Department the settlement will be thereby 
indefinitely postponed. 

Humanity is weak. Even here at the seat of Government, where 
the high custodians of our national honor have the opportunity to 
select their chosen assistants from the highest, the noblest, the purest 
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noon 


lves from their military chara 
s, nor would they do so if they 


heces 


come, 


made 


in the land, what do we see? Is any great trust given into the ex- 
clusive charge of a single subordinate? I need not enumerate o1 
et ify. If, then, here at the fountain-head, in the eyes of all the 


ountry, a divided responsibility is universally demanded, why do 
~ for even a2 moment contemplate complying with the demand of 
he Indian ring that the present divided re sponsibility for the hon- 
performance of the Indian service as it is now being conducted, 
here the agents, the Army officers, the inspectors the 
commissioners all overlook the disbursements at the agencies, 
give place to the single, absolute, undivided control of one of these 
branches of the public service ? I warn this House that the 
of this country are rapidly awaking to this question, and when the 
voice of the people, who have been studying it, is added to the ap 
peals of the Indians to keep the Army away from them, it will be 
best to heed their united desire. Honest a court inspection. 
Let the Army officers watch the agents all they can, and report every 
omission of duty; and a the inspection from the Indian Office bi 


est 
vl and peace 


shall 


pe 7 


increased, and also that by the Christian commission; and let the 
earliest opportunity be sought to so enlighten the Indians that the) 
themselves shall become intelligently acquainted with all their rights, 


and be promptly and constantly informed of all transactions in thei 
business affairs. 

If there is cause for complaint now, what may we not expect when 
three of the four present branches of this divided responsibility 
shall be withdrawn and all is left to the exclusive charge of the re 
maining one? 

Mr. Chairman, the time has been when officials in high places com- 


bined and conspired to rob the Indians, and at the same time were 
received as members of respectable society. But that time is rapidly 
passing away—thanks to an awakening public conscience. Social 


ostracism, public scorn, asylums tor the insane, and prison bars are 
the rewards presented for the betrayal of these most sacred trusts. 
Let us continue to so legislate that the wrongs whi wher 
they occur may be seen by the public eye, and the perpetrators be 
promptly called to pay the penalty. Do you think this can be 
While all the agencies are in charge of milit: ary oflicers and guarded by 
soldiers ? Do not deceive yourse Ive s. What was the result of the in- 
vestigation of even that re volting butel hery, the Chivington massacre? 
What think you will be the re sult of the investigation into the late 
horror of the destruc tion of men, women, and children wh ile prisoners 
in the hands of soldiers? Ah, sir, they were Indians, and thx 
~~ ive settled that much of the Indian question. Tortured ek: frozen 
by the soldiers, escaping from their prisons as from hell, and hopin 


never or 


done 


soldic Ts 
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to find a friendly cavern in the hills in which to hide from the white 
man, they were overtaken and annihilated. Talk about civilizing and 
Christianizing the Indians with the bayonet at their throats! It is 
of the same spirit as the remark that there is no good Indian except 
a dead Indian, and that is the spirit that will carry the control of the 
Indian service into the War Department, if Congress shell finally di 
termine to send it there. 

11 qe oeye tae oan ed tor re ling the men oft the Sout ot 
the fact that the in world was horrified at the butcheries ot 





that the A: 


men ee aes es, because it w ss believed ny Was 1 
some way aiding the colored tac« outvo rthe white race. Ofti 
cers were chosen to fill high public stations, against whom charges 


} } 
been made 
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ind never retuted t 


nat t y reached their position 

ver the dead bod thas ov ‘fore } a : ‘ 

over the dead bodies of their opponents, and e highest defense that 
has been attempted is, “that the end justitied the means W het 





these Southern men saw the ‘am of the bayonet, or the men even, 
defended as they thought against them by the bayonet, they appar- 
ently lost all ¢ Shri stian control of themselves, and thousands of the m 
either themselves committed or consented to deeds at which their 
better and unexcited natures shudder and revolt lam reminded to 
allude to this by seeing an account of the arrest of eral persons 10 
the State of Mississippi for threatening to molest some colored men. 
Hundreds of white men rallied, took the colored men back to their 
homes, arrested the bull-dozers, and guaranteed protection to the 
colored men. What do you think can have caused this change of 
public sentiment in that community? Why, the bayonet is no longer 
seen and its power is no longer felt. The better feelings of h wn 
ity are having their accustomed sway, and a more hopeful ¢ ~ 
dawning on the country 

I hardly need appr the lesson of this statement t the onest of 
the Indian transfer; to the control of th tar Itscompl uD 
plication is at once apparent, and I entre tha | en tha - 
measure of consideration that this subject demands of this Convress 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of ofticials of t General Government 
attending to the duties perta rto their resp e p I 
share in a soldier’s pride, in 1] love for the | ‘ me lory of the 
country, in the es; ps incident to militar fe aud nin 
and I tully agree with many of the officers of the Army that tl 











transfer of the Indian service to Army control will be hig! deti 
mental tothe Army, and for that rea 1 alone hould not be done 
The duties ot Army officer are 1 nO sense na ous to or in hat 
mony with Fea i successful agent for Indians, whose worl 
that of a business man—a merchant, mechanic, farmer, oversees 
1 her, master, and friend; to whom the India i 
le and pattern, and every man knows that the character of 
ntercourse betwe it ers and soldiers of their com inal ot 
such as ea er e patte to ln t 
] 

he eves of the I 

The Arm Is Sl ‘ i i I anal 
posts, to proper] | ‘ ed front le e il \ 
number necessa lL Indians, and ed 
to itter still furthe ores d toy these scattered 
fragments in a fixe t hat in the « ot ul roe 
raids, insurrs Ol ) of ese fixed frag ot ‘ 

vill be as1 ess ft e purposes for hich irl 
tained as though tl ‘ t In time of India it 
rally become une: i! AS ot the highest importance + ¢) 
service be so organize at can continue 1 iflectec Phi 
drawal of soldiers, the chat r of officer l instantly unsettle ‘ 
Indian mind, which at best is ready to listen to the wildest rumor 
The Sioux massacre i y State in 1x62 Case oint Phe 4 
Sioux were humerous, proud, and haughty, and the Government being 
short of funds delayed the payment of thei ti till bac me 
nilnuenced them ( hoe t that t he C10 I ‘ tl ui failed \ is at 
war and conld not pay tuern, » The determine ’ ’ en 
selves. Had the Treasury furnished the mo for that lent 
only one or two days earlier all the horrors and destructio le 
pense of that massacre would have been avoided In t!} ‘ ‘ ects 
the Indians are like w e men, and that ¢ erie! caused the Gov 
ernment during th continuance ot t rey to mptly attend 
to its stipulations with the Indians 

During all those years.of fearful war, while year after year the 
sound of hostile runs shook this canit bore ister ofticers 
of the Government, citizens, soldier al ho came 
here saw the busy work: | patient ti it eal 
ing the magnificent dome of this ¢ this fact 
inspired in the hearts of the people that the d ma 
tain itself no human tongue can tell 

It is claimed that to tran fer the Office of Indian Affairs tothe Wat 
Department will cause a red nof expenditures W f t 
of transportatio me for ¢ little Army of twenty-five thou ia 
men moans equa the entire expend ire of the Indian se ce for 
some three hun d thousand Indians, including interest upon their 
vases Be honed by the Government, and all their annuities, tran 
portation, food, and sup} sof all kinds, agents, inspectors, teachers 
farmers, physicians, and td whole Indian office. The little Army ot 
twenty-five thousand men costs ave Sema as much as the hole In 
dian service with three | dred thousand Indians and all the otticer 


attached to it. 


However 





much the m of placing even the wild ribe 
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The third 


Tit Xp nae al ba 
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that bill. 
ed fpom the 
ndemned by a board of survey as 
improving, or equipping sta- 


I regret that the act of last session should have seemed a violation 
fa valnable custom, which requires the covering into the Treasury 
f unexpended balances; but I am not sure that the third section is 
not the wisest and most economical way of disposing of useless sta- 
tions andequipments. The proposed repeal, however, is of little eo, 
sequence except to get rid of a bad prece aent. 

Lhe object of section 2 in the bill when submitted, was to obtain an 
appropriation immediately upon its passage. Itwas hoped that would 
be done ¢ arly in the session. Its objec t was tne construction of 7 


stations upon the coast of Virginia and North Carolina. We desir. 
that it might be carried to comple tion before the setting 1n of | 
weather. We did not desire to wait for the commencement 





fiscal year for whatever appropriation might be made in the annua 
appropriation bills. The bill, however, did not pass until the 18t) 
June, 1878; so that after all it made very little diff ‘here 
no particular objection to the repeal of the section it 
ye al would require a larger express appropriation t] } 
ise have to be made. 
With reference to the second section, the following extract f1 
the report ol the Committee on Commerce on the bill shows its ol 





I { section pre testort use ot imoneys ceive iT’ t 
nek eq pr i Lal ¢ ‘ t i proving 
I pre ‘ vill enal old terial Trequent to be tur itag 
ad } ( ‘ ‘ 1 it ny 318 \ ( 
‘ anlage Ss circumstances 
ill fund a \ ivailable t ‘ ng t estal tin 


lt sometimes happens that a great hurricane, like that of last O 








ber, may cause an unusual damage. To repair this damage w 
exceed the appropriations made for such purpose. These are base 
pon the estimate of the Department. The Department could n 
anticipate such an occurrence. In that case this small fund won 
beavailable. If is Were Wrong more repealing work is needed f1 
this vigilant committee. A similar provision of law exists in relat 


to several other branches of the public service. I referto those nar 
in section 3692 of the Revised Statutes. They refer to the sale 
marine hospitals and revenue-cutters, condemned clothing, ar 

terials, stores, and supplies for exploring and surveying ex 
ierepealof this sectionof the life-saving bill, however, would 
y not materially affect the service, inasmuch as the annual 








old property at the stations amounts to but little, not more than { 








or seven hundred dollars annually at the outside. Since the cou 
mencement of the present fiscal year, such sales amount to but $120 
It is a small amount, but it involves a practice, and Lam disposed t 
be strict i which even if it be inconvenient in 
ases 
OMPENSA . NERA s ERINTENDENT AVI SER I 
4 


\t the last session of the Forty-fifth Congress, after thorough « 
unination by the Committee on Commerce and a report by that cor 
mittee, both Houses without dissent passed . bill to organize 

life-saving service. In reference to this matter the House commit 


their report gave reasons for the salary fixed, which I quote: 





This is one of the features of the propos tion of the 
iving now no other org ion than ible to alter 
ichana we ding tot q ig 0 han thes 

cht fall, some of wi 1 might involve ce It will b 
nized that the seriousness of the interests eha the s¢ 















ands such pro li ! trative 
and in view of tl e, and, indeed ivful respor 
swhich deve € a proper person for the posit 
ist weigh upon hi han any mere fiscal responsibi 
could impose, itis s compensation, as specified it 
l, is Vy as 8! ny appropriateness to the positio 
] on tor t is also justified tot the same general consid 
tio 1 glant varied and important duties enumerated in section 7 t 
l showing the necessity of securing suitable aid in their performanc 
| Lof ble and « ntious executive lieutenant, both for this purpo 
it occasio i the coast or elsewhere of the chicf 
‘ ‘ ‘ ) I 
This fixed the salary of the General Superintendent at $4,000 per 


innum and his assistant at $2,500. Subsequently the two Houses 
nanimously appropriated that sum. Is it not too soon for the sa 

Congress to entertain the proposition to reduce this salary one-quarte! 

| This House should be aware of the circumstances under which th 

salary was fixed. Do they not know the nature, extent, and value ot 


the life-saving establishment, and the signal abilities, labors, and r 
sponsibilities of its chief officer? Dothey not know that he has made 


a system out of chaos ? 





GROWTH OF THE st 
From the date of our tirst settlements our beeches have echoed the 
despairing voices of the drowning. Everywhere along them the surt 
| dashes over half-imbedded hul the skeletons of vessels protrud 
from the sands; the unnumbered corpses of sailors, emigrants, and 
passengers have been washed up with the tangle and the shells upo: 
the coast. The bare-brown shore is one long aceldema. A succes 
sion of shipwrecks forms its main history. From Cape Cod to Hat 
teras and beyond, for most of the years of our nation those low dull 
sand-hills have furnished unmarked graves. For all those years 
the coast was a scene of ravage, whose sinister legend is in every 
memory. What, during all that time, had we done to mitigate this 


condition? Here and there,at long intervals, were a few forlorn 





hovels of a humane society. They were furnished with inadequate 
appliances of rescue. They were unguarded, pillaged, and ineffectual. 
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eir a} paras is and implem«e nts were milde wed, decayed, and broken. b to reorganize the urea passe] | it ote re > ed the fa 
They were seldom replenished. I have seen some of these worn-out | that he had faith ‘ | i ss n to 
shanties and theircondition. An occasional improvised effort, de sper- | the Senate as the l and \ stant] 
te and splendid, on the part of the brave and humane coast people has | and unanimously « ' j w was tl 
silvered this gloom. Now and then a ship’s company or a part of it | signet set upon his reco 1 am ‘ ' ow % 
were plucked from the sea. Finally, after years of catastrophe and | Would it not be 
norganized and desultor yel deavor, there was legally established I shard, Mr. ¢ 
upon the Lon iy Isla ndand Ne W Je rsey le nu he s.a few boat he Wses ries ) ' 
lied stations. These stations were without crews, without scie th a supposit 
ally devised boats and apparatus; they were without connection ‘ \ woks. aske : : 
rcoucert; they were c1 dda ine kanenl to mitigate marine casua for a da Wha \ G, 
ies. Upon the other beaches of the country those horrors mu tiplied | « r coasts wer ib : 
vithout even this partial mitigation. pirate WI ( 
I cannot explain how I became so interested in this service ; per- | rk goes o1 and, de 
ups it was because it had a dash of romance or humanity and was the shadow of a blacl fa Every shi 
so unlike the ordinary work of Government. I did what I could to | that happens to be there becomes () tend arainst 
secure legislative action in its aid. In speaking thus I neither an himin vain; somes N : 
gate nol derogate. Other members of ( megress had preceded me in he woes: but whe : | anc daa 
this effort. But may I not be permitied to remark, to excuse my fre tio ind when he goes ’ rot] 
lent appearance here as one of the champions of this sery e, that He scuttles the ships; he plund the { vs tl 
1-70, when an amendment to the appropriation ed by He ever trod the dec] 1] rd 
Charles Haight, ot New Jerse 7s nae ure the emplo t otf reg I eaman, tl i ! 
crews at the stations, had failed, I effected the passage of a compro- | the little child \ ¥ 
mise, Which authorized the employment of crews at alternate stations. | rapine The coast ti p WU one 
rhis measure, the report of the Life-Saving cel caties Stee eamadAann est beaches wh nor rovide 4 \ 
to have been of signal consequence and cardinal value to the estab times when he des ed ; } ate 
shment. It paved the way to the subsequent authorization of crews | mustei With brave d ed s 
or all the stations. It thus enabled the coast to be patrolled. It gave | helpless crew from] itch. O ; , 
harmony of action between the crews. It gave drill and discipline. | tially sueceed, but of they { Ah! sir. t] 4 
t made the most difficult rescues methodical and possible. | of the ruthless stor nd} vave Uy 
The results of this measure were so marvelous that they led to | with its skeleton and eross-bons In g it ‘ . , 
other measures, chietly the extension of the establishment to the | pirate vanishes into nothing Not 1 the pirates of t] ' 
coasts of New England and the South. i equal the terrible streneth of that cap t bide . 
All this legislation, however, was only so much opportunity; yet | our commerce and lives 1 the sea 
t was used with wisdom and energy. Many impediments occurred, | Year after year work of remediless devastat has von At 
among them the tardy and narrow me ans afforded by Congress. With | length the shore is organized A cl of fortresses is « ( 0 
an inefficient officer at the head of the establishment, such as it was, | the coast : they are ‘ d with hardy beachmen drilled into ned 
what would all this legislation be worth? ithletes. Wateh d ard are kept along the stretch of sand, ant 
But, sir, in 1871 the man whose pay it Is propose | to reduce grasped t every incursion there now adete ned and gallant grapple, end 
ind mastered this humane business; even in its depressed condition. | ing in the deliverance from peril. W1] hye tims were once tho 
Hie did what no one else thought worth doing. He organized what we | sands they are now tens. The fame ot | eranee oh eve 
had. The officers who had preceded him for twenty years previous] lip, the achievement becomes part of the g] of the country 
might have done the same thing. This man, first of any, seized the Vhe facts which I shall sho eit evident that more an 
inused opportunities. With skill, with patience, with perseverance, | like Carnot, the Superintend is org dl vietory under « y 
with energy that never faltered, with foresight that saw the end in | }il Is it fair in the flush of 1] ess for Congress to ent dow) 
the beginning, and judgment that discerned in small and seattered } his pay without default on his pai If only to continue his work, 
sources the amplest possibilities, he made the service what it is to- | which is to make the ist safe to the seafarer, I am not willing that 
lay. Hampered by legislative restrictions and slender appropria- | it should be considered that | rye ‘ ne to allow ef i 
tions, he has contrived to set bart riers against the measureless destruc such a service miple mpel tio (‘ert lv it wonld seem harsh 
tion of the sea. With the aid of our funds and his subordinat at onee, before he fa ente pon the new ye to repeal the com 
and with partisan preferences always in the way—he has lined our | pensation allowed. 
exposed beaches on seaboard and lake with improved stations. H It so happens that I have bes a position to know what his labors, 
has filled them with selected crews, the flower of the hardy beach- | his thought, and etic re lilding up, a st many discour 
men; he has stocked them with the best boats, wreck-ordnance, aud | avements and obstacles, t no ry I wssista and him 
life-saving appliances of every kind that modern skill has been able | self scarce] ‘ t] till after midnig The Sabbatl 
to devise; he has trained his beroie gangs with constant discipline, | gives the res] When a tempe he e wey a | 
until, from simple fishermen, they have become soldiers of surf and | terminus o elegraph directing with sleepless care the operatio 
storm and the cheap defense of imperiled seafarers. He has by skill | for saving. Who rea sthe burden of this responsibility ? He 
and patience, far outdone my most sanguine expectations of 170; for ises fifteen hundred me th we dispersed all 
has he not brought into existence that system of patrol which puts | coast. or t fa or failure of any one of these he he 
the American life-saving es 7 iment in advance of any in the |] ab One great d ter ‘ avy loss 
world; that system by Bang ll night, from sunset until dawn, | delinquer of one of Cl followes 
through all the months of eben, no matter what the weather, | A fatal result, a fre me lay fou ome forget! 
those patrolmen and crews are \ atching along the coast from Maine ess by ot] ‘ eS ¢ ] reproac he lave 
to Florida? They form a cordon of marching sentinels to espy en- | it is toearry such Never, f fall to sp 
dangered vessels. They are ready always to summon relief and rescue. | lief. When the ! the 
This system Supe rintendent Kimball has brought into unity out ot | comfort and sleep no quiet | 
ncoherence, and where there was death he has made lift f< of 1 ] hig cre . 
His reports are ln fore Congress On the coasts of Lo: ] land und trustwo t! ( ( po l rest t! 
New Jersey alone, according to the unchallenged assertion in public | s\ ce. Do gent his pe 
debate of members of this House, the former loss by shipwreck was | of a routine bur l’ar fro 
more than a thousand lives annually. Since 1=71, when this Super iberious and ecare-b min | 
intendent took c] arge, on the coast of New Jet Se% , only ¢ ighte en lives | along at ys 1 z¢ t ! 
were lost; and not one of thesethtough any fanltor failare of th rews. | our beaches: the I 
In those eielht years upo mi th: t portion of our coast Ovel five thousand | their ight boat t le hf ‘ ‘ 
ves have been rescued. Within the same time a vast amount of | Of all this le ’ 
arine property has been rescued. Others may har e accomplished | eood officer w] , ed t ( » the} 
such os and humane results, but this ofticer has the honor of | and to who 
being the chief of the service by which it has been d I do not | s ed thi 
say that Sa t for him these thousands would have perished, for othex Why t ci 
in an age of growing ; humanity might have done as well; but we do | who have 
owe to the org: nizing ge nius of Mr. Kimball the consummate suecess 
the service. 
When the motion was made at the last session to transfer this ser Phe reduct . 
ce to the y, the whole seaboard rained protests upon Congress. | has heen s ! to tiv ty ot re 
Every 1 ' trade, every chamber of commerce, all the unde1 | General S$ rint es 1 I 
writers, t marine-insurance men, the coast population ¢ rywhere, | quent and ne eric t a Rape 
showered th petitions against the proposition. This was equiv- | comes act (i : ! i nad 
alent to a popular indorsement of Mr. Kimball’s a nist The | of the est te 
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ponsibilities, devolves upon iin ile is therefore supposed to be a 
person capable of carrying on the establishment. When the General 
Superintendent is present Leverything required to be capable 
of being his assistant. His counsel and co-operation are demanded 
in the discharge of all the d es of the service, and at all times he 
share t ibors It iy be said of the Life-Saving Service that it is 
nore ra] i { al] ‘ mut tho ( t two chief officers. These it 
3 pose { ( »constant care and labor, protracted as I have 
Lid, much ! me through each day far into the night. In no 
ervic ' ' r Government is health so periled as in the case of 
thease t ! fo lower the compensation of either of them is a 
ra 
1 
Mo , by the standard of compensation tixed by the bill for 
her deputies in branches of the public service involving no more 
ponsibil , hor one so serious in kind or degree, and far less ardu 
abor, the salary of the assistant general superintendent should 
| be raised than lowered, It proposed to cut his pay down to 
92,000 per annum. Yet in the division of warrants, estimates, and ap- 
ypriatio me chief of division is allotted $2,750. The deputies of 
wh of the Comptrollers are assigned $2,500, The deputy comptrol- 
er of the currency is given *2,800. In the Treasurer’s office, the as- 
tant treasurer is given 83,600; the cashier, $3,600: the assistant 
hier, $5,200; one chief clerk, 82,500; tive chiefs of division, $2,500 
each ; one principal book-keeper, $2,500 ; and two tellers, each $2,500. 
In the redemption bureau, two tellers are awarded each $2,500; and 
$2,500 is also given to one book-keeper. Manifestiy, in not one of these 


eases is the rate of salary fixed too high 


s charged with the grave 
Hy 


. but not one of these ofticers 
duties incident to assisting in carrying on 
iffairs of this establishment. They rreater in their work and 
y than the r services of Franceand England. I hope 
that we will not reduce the pay of an officer upon whom is laid this 
wearing duty and accountability to $2,000. In view of the plain facts 
it might rather be claimed that his reward, instead of be- 
muuld be more 


“ure £ 


fica life-saving 


oft the case 


neo! } 
iil CSS, Sil 
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Phe facts have justified the action of the last Congress in reinvig- 
rating the Life-Saving Service. The report of the Superintendent for 
the la iscal year up tothe first of July has not yet been printed. I 
seen an abstract of it in the New York Herald. The account it 
vives of the service during the last tiscal year is interesting, inasmuch 
as last year was a sad one on our coasts. The Huron and Metropolis 
were lostin that year. There were one hundred and eighty-three per- 
sons lost on the Huron and eighty-tive on the Metropolis. The tirst 
wreck occurred before the stations were opened; and the latter be- 


have 


tween two stations, but so remote from each that succor was impos- 
sible. Indeed, these disasters have in the main aroused an intense in- 
terest in life-saving. This did much to pass the bill of last Congress, 
But I have already discussed these disasters. 

Let me say here that when the Committee on Commerce pursue to 
its conclusion the investigation ordered into the Metropolis disaster, 
on a resolution which I offered, the country will be astounded at the 
condition of our marine. Donbtless the Metropolis was unseaworthy. 
The rotten débris of the wreck was pulverized by the waves. We 
have a right in the name of humanity, to have a full report, let the 
blame for this great loss fall where it may. We want a thorough 
reform in the restrictions and penalties on reckless marine adventure, 
so that overladen, badly manned, and unseaworthy vessels shall not 
put to sea, and putin perilthe lives of our hardy sailors and the crews 
ind passengers of our vessels. 

But in spite of these two disasters last year great good was done by 
There were within the limits of the service one hundred 
and seventy-one disasters to vessels from June 30, 1877, to June 30, 
127%; there were fifteen hundred and fifty-seven persons on board. 
Che value of the vessels was $1,879,063 and their cargoes $745,672. The 
number of livessaved was one thousand three hundred and thirty-one, 
ud, including the two vessels mamed, the number lost two hun- 
dred and twenty-six. As to the number of shipwrecked, sheltered, 
and succored, the total value of property saved and lost, and other 
particulars, the report speaks clearly. It is well to say that the num- 
ber of lives lost within the scope of the service and unpreventable 
was but twenty-nine. 

Che report shows the progress in establishing the new stations. It 
speaks of the new mortar I referred to last session, which, weighing 
less by one hundred pounds than the old gun, throws a line two hun- 
dred and seventy-four yards further, or six hundred and ninety-five 
yards as a maximum. The telephone is established on the North 


rescues, 


Carolina coast, and other appliances are in requisition to make this | 


service as formidable a foe to wrecks as is possible. 

It will be seen by this report and by other evidence, that there has 
been a general increase in the interest of life saving, both in and out- 
side of governmental agencies. Since 1875 the increase of life saving 
has been at the rate of 50 per cent. per annum, so that during the last 
few years the advance has been beyond that of any other form of 
benevolence. 

This is a matter worthy of some evidence. It is found in a table in 
the Superintendent’s report. It is an exhibit which shows the num- 
ber of persons on board vessels suffering casualties, the number of 
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lives lost, the ratio of those lost tothe number on beard, and the ratio 












of lives lost tothe number of casualties for the last four fiscal years - 
? ; 
| z onl 2 n 
| oa L he @ = 5 = 
] il year ending June 30 = Sea = 14 
1875 = « S = 
1874-"9 1,610 wy, VEE *294 As1to22.6 | Asito1.2 
1R75-"76 2 ase O02 fed | As 1 to 26. ¢ As1to2.4 
1876-77 2, 002 28, 130 a17 As 1 to 34.4 As 1 to2.5 
1877-78 i ha 1942 | 25, 133 is As 1 to 42 As lto%2 
* This number is exclusive of lives lost where vessels suffered no damazo 


It also shows 
two years, 
Thus 


says the report, that 


a lessening in the number of disasters during the last 
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it will be 


SeeCTI 


the decreas 
cent., and bet 


two years of 


in the number of disasters between 1875-76 and 1876-77 is 5.10 per 
ween 1876-77 and 1877 5.52 per cent., making a decrease in the 
nearly 11 per cent rhe decrease in the number of lives lost in pr 
portion to the number of persons on board vessels subjected to casualty since 
174 nearly 50 per cent. within the three ears; there is also a similar dy 
crease in the proportion of lives lost to the number of casualties 

his remarkable decrease in the mortality attending shipwreck is andoubted], 
referable to the unprecedented agitation of the public mind within the last fey 
years W ith respect to marine disasters, which has resulted in protective legislation 
Involving an increase in the number of life-saving stations, light-houses, beacons 
and buoys, and the institution of improved steamboat inspections and regulations 
for navigation, and has also resulted in valuable inventions for the management of 
vessels, as well as for the saving of life in case of accident, besides leading ship 
owners to exercise greater discrimination in the selection of their officers and equip 
ments and care for the condition of their Ships. 
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Doubtless much of this is owing to the improvements in apparatus 
and the progress in mechanical and other sciences; but for the honor 
of human nature it may be said that a large share of this wonderful 
increase is owing to the wider and more generous impulses of mankind, 
of which this House in its last legislation furnished an exponent. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS UNDER THE NEW LAW. 

The bill which we passed was intended to provide life-saving erews 
in places where they did not before exist and where wrecks so fre 
quently occurred, Until the winter and spring, however, shall have 
ended, we will not know the full result of the improved condition of 
the service. We have information, nevertheless, as to the services of 
the crews from the first of July, 1872, to the last of November, 1878, 
On the coast of Maine, in the first district, fourteen cases are recorded 
up to the 23d of November ; on the Massachusetts coast in the second 
district nine cases; in the third district, along the Sound, there were 
eleven cases; in the fourth district, on the Jersey coast, there are 
twenty instances. Among the latter were the wrecks in the extraor 
dinary gale and terrible sea which occurred on the 22d and 23d of 
October; six wrecks occurred on this coast upon the latter day. At 
station 36 the ravages of the sea were wild and terrific; a heavy 
gale in the morning wrenched the station-house from its foundations, 
burst inthe windows, and flooded the interior. The crew were com- 
pelled to row out of the building in their surf-boat and take refuge 
in the light-house, half a mile distant. When they returned to the 
station they discovered a Connecticut schooner, HU. T. Potter, stranded 
one mile south of Hereford Shoals. In spite of the sea, the surf-boat 
was launched, but many attempts were made before they could reach 
the vessel which lay eight hundred yards from the beach. Four out 
of six of the crew were saved, two having been washed from the rig- 
ging and drowned when the vessel first struck. Many casualties in 
this gale came from the tloating wreckage and timber, which no pru 
dence could prevent. 

In the sixth district, on the Virginia and North Carolina coast, there 
has been comparative freedom from marine disaster this year. It 
would seem as if the terrors and disasters last year, when the Huron 
and Metropolis were stranded, had been sufficient for a generation. 
In the seventh district, on the eastern coast of Florida, two vessels, 
or at least their crews, were succored. 

But the brave performance of the crews has been most signal, since 
July, on the lakes, as members who represent that portion of the 
country can testify. 

The rescues in the eighth district, on Lake Erie, exhibited in every 
case, marvelous heroism. Some of them I think should be mentioned 
in detail for the vindication of the service. Six men and one woman 
from the schooner E. P. Dorr, of Oswego, were rescued at station No. 
1, Charlotte, Lake Ontario. The schooner was stranded twelve hun 
dred yards from the beach, a mile from the station. At half-past nine 
o'clock in the evening a tremendous sea was rolling from the north- 
east. The surf-boat was dragged a mile by hand to the scene of the 
wreck. It was launched, and reached the vessel at eleven o’clock. 
Her position was bad; for the heavy sea was roaring. around her 
sides and tumbling about her stern. After many perils a landing 
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was effected, and all were saved and cared for. 

On the 25th of October, some fifteen rescues were made in this dis- 
trict amid rain and storm, darkness and changing winds. The beacon- 
light was kept burning even when the vessel could not be reached 
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The lantern squad moved up and down the beach to rescue those who 
might be washed ashore. At midnight the hazardous effort was made 
+o reach the vessel. The darkness was so penetrating that she could 
not be seen ; but at last she was discovered. Hercrew of seven were 
seen in the cross-trees of the foremast, where they had been four 
hours. All were safely landed just as the vessel went to pieces. 

On the &th of November, on Lake Ontario, near Oswego, the Cana 
dian schooner Speedwell was wrecked in a strong north wind and a 
heavy sea and storm. A line was fixed between the shore and the 
vessel and seven men were saved. The Mert 


iman life-suit here came 
nto requisition, and a brave surfman clad in it, worked himself out 
to the vessel, to teach the crew how to arrange the | hawser and se} d 


the men ashore. 

In the ninth district, on the Ohio lake shore, five rescues were made. 
In the tenth district, upon Lake Michigan, of rescues are re 
corded, one of which specially is to be commended. It was in the 
succor of a ship and crew from Toledo. She stranded at Grand Point 
au Sable. She was soon lying on her beam ends with a signal of dis 
tress flying. ‘The next morning the vessel with a crew of eight men 
and some laborers who had been placed on board to work her were 
in imminent peril. The life-saving crew tried their mortar and lines, 
firing seven shots, but failed to reach her. They tried twice to reach 
her in the surf, but failed. After many vicissitudes the crew at last 
reached the wreck, ran the lines from the ship to the shore, and were 
ready to bring off those in danger, when a tug-boat contrived to run 
alongside and assist. 

These rescues are the theme of general commendation in the lake 
Men speak of them with a pride even greater than that of 
patriotism. Itis the pride in our courageous humanity. Le ethic iency 
by which they were enabled to do so much is the result of constant 
vigilance. That vigilance the bill passed last session enab a s them to 
give, to an extent pe rhaps not yet commensurate to the kindly and 
noble object, but which issuch a gratifying improvement and marked 
advancement on the former service as to vindicate it with all good 
and humane men. 


a score 


region. 


A COMPARISON ON THE JERSEY COAST 
In conclusion let me make a reminiscence. Iselect the New Jersey 
It was the scene upon which I first secured the small appropria- 
tion for the patrol in 1870. Perhaps there are no surfmen anywhere 
equal to those on that coast. Nowhere is there more pride taken in the 
Long since have they wiped out the reproach connected 
with the wreckers of the early day. Nowhere along our coast are 
the fishermen more intimate with the nature and action of the surf in 
tempests. Nowhere are our surfmen more prolific in divising expe- 
dients to encounter the fury of thestorm. What does the remarkable 
record of this coast disclose since 1870? Since that time there have 
occurrred one hundred and eighty disasters. They involved the risk 
of the lives of those on board to the number of nineteen hundred and 
nine persons. Of these only eighteen, thank God, were lost—less 
than 1 per cent, of those imperiled and a fraction over two lives per 
annum. I could show you, Mr. Chairman, how these eighteen persons 
perished. The record exists in the annals of the service; the minut- 
est particulars can be given; the most thorough investigation has 
been made into the circumstances of every disaster attended with loss 
of life. I can say it truly and proudly that not one of these lives 
were lost which it was possible to save by human effort. 

In the old days one disaster alone upon that perilous coast involved 
as many as the whole number lost in these one hundred and eighty 
instances. Surely it will be vindication enough of this service, that 
upon the most dangerous part of our seaboard, where there are more 
ships wrecked than in any other two districts upon our shores, such 
beneficent results have been obtained. It will be simply a cruel retro- 
gression to discourage or strike down the agents of this humanity. 
Especially cruel and premature would it be to those who are just be- 
ginning to organize their increased work, under the new law, in the 
marine bordering States. Do not, I beg yon, paralyze these energies 
in process of organizing to prevent these fatalities that will oceur 
long as waves roll and winds blow or men adventure in fragile ieee on 
such an unstable element. Why should we withdraw that stimulus 
to earnest effort and grand results by withdrawing that salary and 
that reward for the brave endeavors and well-directed zeal which 
the recent lawinspired? Why chilland check this service sosoon after 
its enlargement by law? Rather let its re-enforcement be our study. 
Let us arm it with stronger powers and resources, that the conflict 
may on more vigorously against the embattled hosts upon our 
shore. 

In all the relations which our Government bears to the general wel- 
fare there can be found no parallel, sir, to the resplendent career 
which has been inaugurated by this law for the consummation of its 
divine benefactions. 
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If there were no other cause of gratulation and pride for being a 
member of the Forty-Fifth Congress; if there are any reminiscences 


painful and unpleasant connected with its history ; if there is no othe 
legislation ri uliant with moral se snsibility, to draw landatory atte ntion 
tothisC ongress, the generous impulse andenlightened jad gment which 
gave us the legislation of last session on this humane object vindicate 
its members as individually kind-hearted and inexorably just to the 
great service of making human life more sacred and its safety more 
assured. 
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Civilization of the Indians. 
‘ vw, ’ , + 
SPEECH OF HON. OR ANGE JACOBS, 
OF WAS NGTON TERRITORY 
IN THE Hor OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
\ ~ Is70 
H. R. No. 614 pp \ 
ca ul r pur} 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. ¢ \ ve | vile eat mistakes in our 
policy of Indian civilization; in facet ® recent date the 
whole system has been radically wrong, and it is only partially 
philosophie and sound nor Poo m ittention has been given to 
the religious instruction of the India Vhile it is his material, not his 
moral condition that needs to be changed The primary object is to 
nduce him to adopt the modes o civilized | fe and the meansoaf CLV- 
ilized subsistence, not to teach him religious dogmas o1 moral philoso 
phy. Naturally superstitious, it is an easy matter to daze his mind 
with erude religious notions, but they mollifv not the eruelty and 
treachery of his nature, nor predispose him to the adoption of the 
habits of civilized life He now subsists on the certain products 
of forest and stream, ocean a d lake [be encroachment of thre white 
man has made that uncertain mode of Subsistence still more uncer 
tain, 

Further, these constar tly AGGTEeSSIVE CNCTOM hments hay ‘ sifted 
the frictions of the two systems of subsistence and made the cor flicts 
more numerous. The Indian sees and feels the growing uncertainty of 
the situation as plainly as we do, yet he dreads to forsake the }) iths and 


He sullenly feels that the whole « 
nd that modes that he 
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of the white man. He naturally resists this condition of things, 
clings to the old ways in his desperation, and fights against the 
threatened innovation. He is not opposed to work, but he is not 
accustomed to systematic and continuous labor. When he does work 


all the 
labor 


he throws into his efforts 
to enjoy the fruits of his 


and he « 
immediately on the completion of the 
work. When the chase ends he expects to gather in the slaughtered 
game. He sends an or bullet its fatal ind 
mediately expects food. simple ph of 
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He does not sow, because time between sowing and reaping is 
too great. He does not compre hend the doing of an act now the bene 
fits of which he is not to enjoy until distant future. It loses to 
him in the mean time the relation of cause and eftect. Such aets, in 
fact, belong to means and forces of a high civilization and only exist 
in their grander significance in the very siaiuaak civilization. This 
obstacle to his advancement is a fundamental one, but it is not pecu 
liar to him. It isan obstacle which has had to be overcome by every 
race that has advanced from barbarism to civilization 

What, then, is the true mode of Indian civilization History fur 
nishes the answer. While it must always be gradual, the successful 
mode will always line as near as possible in the line of the Indian’s 
present as well as past life-currents. There mu be an approach to 
the civilized modes, but it must not be too sudden There is ever 
too much haste to reach ultimates, too much of a desire for miracu 
lous results. The change of a race from barbarism to civilization is 
not to be accomplished naday. It is the work of generations. All 
attempts to force this change but ends in the annihilation of the 
tribes to whom the force is applied 

In accordance with the principle above stated, if the tribe or In 
dian sought to be civilized has bands of ponies and subsists princi 
pally by hunting, substitute cattle for his ponies. He will still be 
a hunter, but the constantly increasing scarcity of game and his 
necessary dependence on his cattle for subsiste nce, as we 1 as the ir 
care and protection, will have a tendency to locate | Not only 
will it locate him, but it will strengthen in him the idea of property 
in severalty. Having located him, half of the work i done. He will 
soon commence the cult ition of those things whose fruitage is not 
long delayed, and erward pe rm acts whose beneficent results 
are not to be enjoyed till a distant future 

I have said that the only successful mode of civilization was as 
near as may be in the line of the Indian’s past life In this way, 
and in this way only, can you utilize the forces of his nature. He is 
nota flexible o1 p! istic beit ¢; there is a great deal of immobility 
about him. He does not readily to the forces or intlnences of 
civilization. As an illustration of the principles stated above take 
the Makah Indians of 1 Territory ; their reservation is near the 
entrance to the strait of Fuca. These Indians never owned a domes 
tic animal of any kind unless it may be a dog, neither are they hunt 
ers in the just sense of that tern They and their ancestors for a 
thousand vears have been the builders and navigators of canoes, Inany 
of them from five to eight tons’ burden. These Indians subsist on 
fish and sea-fowls, and they take every year large numbers of fur- 
seals and sea-otter. 

They also manufacture large quantities of fish-o1 In their canoes 


they frequently go forty or fifty miles on it upon the ocean quest of 


the seal and otter. They are natural sailors, but they are sometimes 
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overtaken bv te { and notwithstanding th Indians immediately left the reservation, drove away their stock 
of them per ‘om aa ever make farmers 01 and hung threatening, like a war-cloud, on the surrounding mountains. 
these India ‘ em) hod owill be 1 ire They never returned to the reservation until Wilbur was restore 
here> ed and spent They might not do it now; but the experiment would be a dange; 
than wastes J \ i them a vessel irom | ous o7e 
fort sixt f ‘ ent ,anadat ‘ L mar t, take care of it Phe ultimate object of our Indian system is the Cwilization of the 
and rep I L be a sate « oy for their fleet of | Indian to that extent at least as to make him self-supporting. It be- 
CAO ‘ I ther ‘ ) Lions Phi ire brave Ome Important inquiry, then, in considering the propriety of 
‘ ’ oul ‘ is mice patriotr proposed change, to know how much of the evil complained of ist} 
, ( advance n result of defects in the system itself and how much of it is mer 
t i 1 ive er before done | ! Will rative, for no change in the system is proposed, but simp 
ey touid t i knowledge of : ult a change in lministration. 
i | A A el i yD Thiet Ipport Phere are eight agencies and between eighteen and nineteen tly 
‘ thie sand Indians in Washington Territory—all reservation Indians 
‘ { ) e may desire to | about three thousand. With one exception there has not for yea 
‘ ‘ t ‘ Pord Tine peel ary complaint made against the honesty, integrity, or faithfu 
of the Indian and his future ness Of these avents to their trusts. There has been no disturban 
hite man has convinced me | actual or threatened, among the reservation Indians. Peas 
of Ind i yest i he Rocky Mountains safety have been secured. Whatever beneticial results there ma 
Ce} ie of Ar certain andi ba faithful administration of the system has been obtained. ‘J 
‘ I eC} ri " ‘ sappeared | there are defects in the system, I have shown, but these deteets ar 
‘ ‘ ! ! t of the Pac vast. Lhe mid di to be continued under the proposed change. 
ease ommunicate ) t by the baser order of white men has But it is said that Indian wars were the direct result of the u 
) em ‘ uining fire. We may regret this extine administration of those civil agents. This may be true in rare cases 
nit ‘ But tl ‘ e tribe } ‘ ‘ but Idoubt it: wemust look deepet for the causesof these wars. India 
wid inte tual vigor to pass through wars are caused, first, by the increasing scarcity of fish and gamea 
the change, pre l not hastened too much. Even these tribes other articles of Indian subsistence, caused by the encroachments o} 
do t inerea ‘ ; they about hold their own. Many of the | the civilized race and the depredations of the Indians to prever 
‘ 1 i ) ‘ , 


il 


ought to save the remnant | starvation. This increasing friction is the prolifie cause of recent dif 
ficulties. It is starvation and its attendant desperation, not the pe 


Lh . I { uy era ecognized in our legislation for the cadilloes of agents. 
Indian, and cl every system of civilization ought always to be Secondly. A further cause of Indian wars is the misunderstanding 
I nd that the fact of a community of interest in tribes | of the Indian as to the fact who is bound by treaty stipulations. Her 
ubd ms of lye i ibsisteuce stores. We ought in all sasubdivision of a tribe under a sub-chief who never signed a treaty 
dea vitht 1 to create, foster, and develop severalty in the | They deny its binding force as to them, have a country of their own, 
ownership of such property and wish to retain it. The treaty is attempted to be enforced as to 
Lorn vhenever any Indian or Indians ce re to dissolve their tiibal them, and they resist. 
relations and to take lands under the lane s of the United States, Thirdly. The want of promptness and faithfulness in the full 
henever they purchase lands from any person,and go upon such | ment of treaty stipulations on the part of the Government. 
nds either taken or purchased, the dominion of the agent over them | Fourthly. From the gathering together on one reservation of In 
iould Ceas aud the should have the same protection as Other set- | dians who are hereditary and mortal enemies. 
tlers and purchasers The very existence of the above facts shows Fifthly. From the manner of the execution of executive and depart 
thatthe intluencesof civilization have been felt and yielded to by them. ment orders. 
It i ut justice to grant the privilege; not only justice, but a kindly The Modoc war was the direct result of the two last-named causes. 
ecognition of the nanhood and their heroic struggles for a higher | The Modoe and Klamath Indians were and are hereditary enemies. 


Both tribes were put on the same reservation. The Klamath chiet 
Secondly. As to the policy of turning the Indian over to the War | outranked Captain Jack. The taunts and jeers of the Klamaths 
Department. Ihave heretofore in this presence attempted to show | drove the Modocs from the reservation. An order came from Was! 

there were two classes of Indians ; first, those who have tried | ington to put them on the reservation again. A small squad of so 


r power with the whites and have been conquered, and have sub- | diers was sent to execute that order. The Indians refused to yo. 





















mitted in good faith to the demands of the superior power, yielded | volley was fired over their heads. The maddened savages returned 
up their lands, and have gone upon reservations allotted to them, | the fire at a lower range. The soldiers retreated in good order and 
and have made what progress was possible under the policy of the | the rest is history. Nobody ever blamed the agent. He was a fait] 
Government and the knowledge er want of knowledge of the agents | ful and honest man; had the title of colonel, in fact. 
assigned to them. In quite a number of cases the progress has been Joseph always denied the binding force of the Nez Percé treaty 
very considerable In every case where the agent was titted for the | so far as he and his people were concerned. The Government did not 
work and had a love for it the progress has been very encouraging. | admit the correctness of his interpretation. No doubt in this case 
The most marked case in my Territory is that of the Yakama In- | the unwise conduct of the agent tended to intensify the hostility 
dia: ader the control and management of Father Wilbur. No | of the Indians; but had the military done what they ought to have 
litter person could have been selected for the work. He has long | done and what they had full power to do, there would have been no 
resided on the Pacilic coast; speaks the language of the Indians; is | war. As soon as it was determined to put Joseph upon the reserva 
and was familiar with the philosophy of Indian thought and mode | tion, an adequate force ought to have been sent for the purpose. 
of lifelong before he w ppointed agent; isa Methodist—a strong- | Instead of that a threat was made, but before the time for the exec 
" d, practica di lar Chiristia | tion of that threat arrived the Indians precipitated the war. 
fhese Indians carry o1 ceesstully following useful trades: But suppose we admit, for the sake of the argument, that a few 
blacksmithing, carpente rk, plow and wagon wok, harness-mak- | the large number of agents are dishonest, and that their dishonesty 
i saddle-work, boot and shoe making, painting, and n ig. ‘They | has caused or contributed toward the breaking out of hostilities, does 
| team saw-mill, purchased with their own means, costing | the history of the past give us a complete guarantee of the honesty 
S15,0 here are connected with it a planing-machine, shingle- | of all Army officers? Ladmit that the sense of honor and right is 
ne,and a turning-lathe. They also have a flouring-mill. These | strong in them as a body of men, but I deny that they have a monop 
run and the al named useful trades are carried on wholly | oly of these noble qualities. If the civilization of the Indians is the 
\ l ih | e fifteen thousand acres of land under fence and primary object of our poli y1 doubt their fitness for the work. It is 
housand in cultivation hey have sixteen thousand head of | not simple protection that the Indian needs, but it is an active, prac 
| y-five hundred head of cattle Very many of them | tical instruction by example. It is not a negative policy, but ar 
‘ ds houses, j ted outside and in, wit! re, | aggressive one, full of will power, full of love for the Indian, a 
‘ edsteads, ¢ sto mirrors, Clocks, watches, crock- | abounding in labor and helping effort. For such work Army officers 
ery, thi ewspaper, and the Bibl Vhey have two schools and two | not only have no taste, but they bave no fitness. To be successtu! 
churches, | by themsel ve nd whose pi t re f every Sur the agent must ever be present, directing, guiding, helping, instruet- 
day with native echers. All of this has been accomplished since | ing, as well as sustaining and encouraging, in all the work of a 
A. D. 1857 rudimental civilization. The Army ofiicer will not do this. It is 
What ( ort a | degree of other agen- | in faet difficult to get any fit person to doit. Other things being 
the Lerrit Now, Ido not say that all of this good work | equal, where a man undertakes the work under a sense of duty and 
d be stopped r these Indians over tothe militai bi with a love for it, the chances of his success are far greater than he 
J ir its furthe og) vould be very much imperiled by the | who goes in obedience to the commands of a superior to mingle with 
. lr} Ind contide ( 1 Fathe Wilbur, trusi m | Savages, and to do work outside of his line of duty. If he isto bea 
mp y,a obey his « us  Withouta murmur. Contider , mere figure-head on the agency, then he is of no use in the work of 
}) rowtl hite man—it is of still slower growth | civilization at all, his employés will be but smaller pattern figure 
Indian. Qn tl ency the experiment of a change has | heads, and no progress will be reported. 
bee ed, but l 1 ore Father Wilbur was removed and Secondly. There isaclass of Indians who have never acknowledged 
‘ nos was ‘ Ces : | 14 Phe the st perior powe! of the whites. The Vv are ever ready to start up 
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like the felon wolf at midnight in a war of plunder and massacre. | of width of channel and greater scourit ¢ power to the water to « 
This class ought to be turned over to the military. There ought to } able it to reduce the bars, and levees whe re they may be necessarv to 
be no division of responsibility in regardto them. They ought to be | protect plantations along part lar parts of the river. 
in the charge of the military, and that power held responsible for | Nature isa pretty good « neines and itis very well for us to study 
their behavior. Heretofore, I fear, there has been too great a dispo | her mode of op rations i mnection with a great problem like this 
sition on the part of the military to hold the Indian department re- | The Amazon and the great river that passes through Anstria to t) 
sponsible for any outbreak. Looking at the acts which produced the | Black Sea, the Danul ve erous mouths by which their floods 
outbreak in the clear light of subsequent developments, they have | are poured into the sé Che case is the same with the Mississip; 
always had the vantage-ground in criticism. Let it be understood | River. The great rivers of the earth have generally sought for the m 
that the only virtue a wild Indian has is bravery, and the only vice | selves more outlets tha to relieve t selves of their vast floods 
he recognizes is cowardice. Let it also be understood that the only | of water, and to p ( ‘ destruct of property 
power he respects 1s & present power—ever ready to strike, and suf-| When we rem: ’ ' iver and its tributaries water ei 
ficient in force to strike an effective blow and his submission is se- | e¢ or twenty Stat [ contained in the ' 
cured. Just so long as athousand warriors, well armed and disposed | 1°77 22,215,000 of p , . t 4 x 
to enter upon the war-path, are attempted to be kept in subjection | ions of populatio : l ries fur 
by a mere squad of soldiers, and they often located at quite a dis- | alx fourteen thousand lesof1 rable water, draining 1.2 Wi) 
tance from the Indians, just so long will we have outbreaks among | square miles and more of territot that territory produced in 
these Indians. It is wise economy and merciful to soldier, settler, | 1 1,125,000,000 a els of Indian co ibout 87 pr ent 
and Indian to make your force sutlicient to overawe all oppositio1 of all produced in the I that it pro« 200. 899.000 
If a hundred men instead of twenty-five had been sent to put Cap- | bushels of wheat, about 69 per cent. of t was produced © 
tain Jack and his turbulent warriors on the Klamath reservation | 1 ted State ( eight | lred ame ‘ vu 
there would have been no Modoc war, with all of its terrible butcher- | sand dollars’ wo1 f eing ably per ce ull the te 
es. If, instead of making an insane threat to Jose ph and his mad- | bacco raised in this e ry; 3,118,000 bales of cotton, being 74 pet 
dened warriors, an ample military force had been sent to put himon | cent. of all the cotto oduced in the count und one hundred and 
the Nez Percé reservation, there would have been no wholesale | thirty-seve ! ym | dred and tifty-fou ‘ ollars 
slanghter of citizens and soldiers. Whether there was any justic | worth of hogs, being 71 px ent. of all raised in the | ed States 
in the complaints of Captain Jack and Chief Joseph or not, when | that year; besides the fact that these States fu h la wunounts 
the Government determined to overrule them it was madness not to | of other meats and grains, to say pothin r wor on ry m. 
have had at hand the requisite force. | &c.. we see the extent and character of the materia ers volved 
in the problem now before us 
aie | \ reference to the very able report made by the chairman of the 
} committee who reported this bill shows the very large area of tert 
Improvement of the Mississippi River. b-- Aeroetlpalat Bape: geet. Soe-deemigen stanley 92cs, pleats 
hat report presents, with greater force and clearness than I can pre 
mrp s —_— = “ ; - sent, the necessity olf some actor by Congress for the purpose of 
S| KEG [| () |: HON. JOHN H. REAGAN, redeeming that great valley from the mastery of the tloods and re 
: , storing it to a condition to become the home of millions of prospe 
OF TEXAS ous people upon the richest soil on this or any other contin it. | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, only mention these facts to show the interests involved and the 
Tuesday, February 4, 1879. CEasity LOF SOM ACtiO! upon tl is subject 
, oy | The action proposed by the War Department under the comm 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration | sion now created seems to me not to « ovet the whole subiect It does 
the bill (H. R. No, 4318) to provide for the organization of the Mississippi River | : 7 ot ; ) 1 s. 
ovement commission, and for the correction, permanent location, and deepen. | HOt, 1b seems to me, propose to deal suticientiy fully with the means 
¢ of the channel, and the improvement of the navigation of said Mississippi | of reducing the tlood-level of the overflows of the Mississippi, nor 
River, and the protection of its alluvial lands, Mr. REAGAN proposed the follow does it apnear to give sutlicient importance to the necessity of 1 
ng amendment to section 4 of the bill “yr Pht ita, ee S hes cet , ; Se as a Beet 
} ded, That said commission shall also consider and report on the practica OUTICTS as W os NS Vast VOLUMG OL WAtGE SFOR) Lune ‘dha 
lity of improving the navigation, deepening the channel, and redeeming the I had occasion at one t to examine the report of Mr. Ellet, an « 
luvial lands of the said Mississippi River by means of outlets for the flow of the | gineer charged with the exa ation of this river, the means of in 
waters of said river into the Gulf of Mexi | proving its navigat tnd reclaiming its alluvial lands That re 
Mr. REAGAN said: port, so far as Iam capable of judging, (and of course I do not judge 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myself of this opportunity now to say that | as a scientific engineer would judge such problems,) shows with the 
I will offer this amendment as modilied by instructions of the Com- | greatest clearness and force the absolute necessity of reducing the 
mittee on Commerce, before which committee the general subject of | tlood-level of that river by additional outlets to the sea; and Mr. E} 
the means of improving the Mississippi River has been for some time | lett recommends a 1 er of these outlets. Of that I shall speal 
in some form or other. It has been suggested that the scope of the | somewhat hereafter. I desire now to call attention for a moment to 
original bill would permit the investigation of the question as to the | the suggestion which has been presented that we can reduce the bed 
propriety or necessity of outlets for the tlow of the wate s of the Missis- | and hence reduce the tlood-level of the Mississippi River by confi ye 
sippi without the amendment which I have indicated. Iam induced, | the water within its channel by levees. If we examine the subj 
however, to offer the amendment because the Secretary of War has | of levees we shall find that it is one which has been thoro y te 
already constituted a commission of engineers of the Army for the | in every quarter of the be 
purpose of making an examination and reporting upon the means of he Hong-Kong Rivet China, has bee ved for a \ 
improving the iow-water navigation of the Mississippi River, in con- | years ago the government of China was spending 57,000,001 eal 
nection with another subject. I had the correspondence of the Secre- | the leveeing of that great river. By the deposit of sediment whi 
tary of War on that subject, but I have it not here now. But the | passed from the upper waters to the sea its point of entrance to the 
instructions to that commission do not embrace the requirement that | sea was thrown considerably farther out than formerly, and thi ‘ 
they shall examine the question of the necessity of outlets for the | of descent was raised so as to requ the raising of t a \ 
water of the Lower Mississippi River. shorter river line might descend more rapidly, bu the mouth the 
Three plans have been suggested for the improvement of the Mis- | flood-level becomes more horizontal, and by operat ‘ 
sissippi River: one by levees, (and the especial friends of that system | the mouth is extended so the leve ec rily have to be ra 
say it is the plan for the improvement of the Mississippi River;) | the line of desc raised. Such has bee ) 
another which looks to dikes and jetties as a means of giving uni- | tions of the levees are above the tops of or ‘ Ato 
form width and depth to the river, lowering the bed of its channel | time these levees were broken, and tloods of ater fi that gre 
so as to improve the navigation and reduce the flood-level with the | river were poured « the land, destr no tha oO! 
deepening of the channel; another which has been urged with a great | people and hundreds of mill 3 of pert So if we look ; 
earnestness proposing to open outlets from the Lower Mississippi to | river Po, in Ita ' tl me operat ol nature, extend 
permit the flow of its waters by different channels into the Gulf of | the m« } { raised the 
Mexico. In behalf of the latter plan it has been urged that it would | descent until the en raised u 
lower the plain of surface descent of the river, confine its waters | said portions of y 1 ord 
within the banks, deepen the channel, au ile improving the nav Mr. ELLIS. |! { i 
gation would relieve from overflow the alluvial lands of this great | if he does not kn« 
valley. Lombardini, a late writ 
I do not propose to say that either of these plans is the proper plan. Mr. REAGAN. [state t 
While I am not prepared t night to diser s this question ; it ought statements of the i i yt resp 
to be discussed (for my other duties have kept me so constantly en Mr. ACKLEN. I ( Poxa 
gaged that I have not been able to give it a single thought since I |} whether that exploded hi as 
obtained the floor) I do not believe that any project for improving | stated to be t fa ‘ rs Poa Ad ed their 
the navigation of the river and redeeming its alluvial lands can be | beds becaus ( d been exte 4 
made effective unless it embraces a portion of each of these plan not entirely d utt ( Lo! 
outlets to carry off the floods of the lower river, dikes and jetties | bardini, who showed con ely tl 
where the river is shoaly for the purpose of giving mor formity | ment made by | 
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Mr. REAGAN. 11 ities to which the 








i ‘ lie 
gentleman has referre 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
whether the levees of the Mississippi have ever been raised ? 

Mr. REAGAN. I understand they have been raised very consid- 
erably. I] speak from what our engineers say. My view will get 
before the col d may be answered if there is an answer to 
t. Tam not wedded to any special authority and] am not the advo 
cate of au weial theory, but what I am saying is in the interest of 
that gre rk, and with a view, if I can, to direct attention to what 
will brit il t the reclamation of those submerged lands as soon 
is the Government can provide the means to do it I want no fail- 
ure lo that end I desire every means of improvement to be exam 
ined nd test db he best skill We have on the part of the Grovern 
mel 

In reference to the question put to me by the two gentlemen from 
Louisiana, I have only to say this, that I an speaking from informa 
tion drawn from the books concerning the rivers I have referred to. 


if the theory is exploded it is hardly probable the 


Lact is exploded 
iat the levees there stand far above 


the common level of the valley. 


Mr. MONEY. It was not atheory at all, but it was a fact which 
Wiis ¢ <ploded. , 

Mr. REAGAN. The fact, then, is denied that the levees are above. 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir; after the most accurate surveys. 

Mr. REAGAN, ‘That does not meet my point. That is not what I 
thought the gentlemen were controverting. It has nothing to do 


with what Isaid. Iam aware of the authority to which the gentle 
man refers which claims that the bed of the river was never raised ; 
but by the raising of the surface level of the river the surface of the 


river has been raised so as to make 


in increase of the height of the 
levees necessary to protect the adjacent country against floods. What 
I say 1s | by our common sense and requires no engineer to 


verihed 
prove it. It may be understood by assuming that the river extends 


from where I ain to the seat of the gentleman down the main aisle | 


{ 


of this House. It has a descent from here to the sea level at that 
point; but, sir, if the deposit from the sources of the river and from 
other portions, which is continually borne by the current toward 
the sea is taken to the mouth where it comes into contact with the 


salt water, and the result is to lengthen out the mouth into the sea, 
you will see at onee the surface level is raised whether the bed be 
raised or not, and the surface of the tlood must be raised to meet the 
new tlood-line created by the prolongation of the river and the rais- 
ing of its surface level. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman explain why the levees con- 
tribute to the prolongation of the river ? 

Mr. REAGAN, I do not propose to explain that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Is it the prolongation of the river which raises 
the surface of the water? 
Mr. REAGAN. It is the prolongation of the river by the deposit 
sediment from above, which raises the plane of the surface. 
Mr. CHALMERS. The levees do not create that ? 
Mr. REAGAN, The levees do not create it, but, sir, if that pro- 
on with the surface level raised and the volume of 
water which flows down the Mississippi is confined to a single chan- 
nel, the volume of water collected on half a continent is poured into 
a single channel with no outlet but a single channel of the river, I 

1 would not believe any engineer on earth if he were to 

tell me it was possible to create levees to hold that volume of water 
within them. 
of the best engineers we had, and I instance Elliott 
among them, have declared that the volume of water is too great 
when the mighty tributaries of that river, including the Red River, 
the Arkansas, the Tennessee, the Ohio, the Missouri, and all their 
tributaries are poured in—that volume of water is too great to be con- 
fined within the channel of that river by levees, which would not be 
a constant menace to the safety of all the people who live under 
their protection. 


ot 


longation goes 


to you 


Sai) 


some eve! 


Mr. MONEY, Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt bim at 
that point? 
Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. MONEY. 


I know the gentleman simply wants to get at the 
truth of 


this matter. Upon that question of the raising of the sur- 
face level of the water of the river by the prolongation of its delta, 
the best engineers the United States has given to the world have 
declared it would be absolutely inappreciable in a century. 

Mr. REAGAN. No engineers can change the laws of nature. They 
may work out great problems of science, but they cannot change the 
laws of nature. It is true that the prolongation may go on slowly; 
yet our most learned engineers say that the sea was once at a point 
twenty miles above the mouth of the Ohio River, and that from that 
time till now the land has been prolonged with its channel a thousand 
miles by the river. 
with that valley, all who are familiar with the geological examina- 
tions that have been made, know that much, most, or I might say all 
of the lower delta of that river is of comparatively modern forma- 
tion. When I say comparatively modern, I mean as the works of 
nature go on in their great development. 

Now, sir, in relation to leveeing the river alone, and I am speak- 
mg now of that as the sole means of protection, it is true that the 


waters are continedswithin the Nile by levees. 
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for fifteen hundred miles from the mouth of the Nile it has few if any 
aliluents, and the levees which are made along its margin protect the 
back country. It is said that with the levees on the margin of that 
river and those thab are made in its valley, either to contain water 
for irrigation or to exclude water from the settlements, it has thirty 
two thousand miles of levee; enough to girdle the world if they were 
drawn out in a single line. But, sir, if that river which has no aftly 
ents but a single channel can be protected by levees, what shall yy, 
say as to this great river of ours of which I am speaking. A systey 
of levees that would contine the vast volume of its waters in a sine 
channel would raise them to such a height as to throw them back 
the White River, the Saint Irancis, the Yazoo. the Red River, t 
Arkansas and every afiluent of the Mississippiand inundate the cou 
try all behind it, unless while leveeing the banks of the river its; 
you r your levees and run them up these atiluents above 
reach of the floods; and if that is done, how then are we to have ay 
escape for the ordinary rain-fall on the surface ? 

I know, sir, that upon particular plantations and premises steam 
power is used to draw the surface water thus collected and pour it 
off into the outside tloods. Where is the power to come from to draw 
off all the water that would fall between the Red River and the Ar- 
kansas; between the Arkansas and the White River; 
Big Black and the Yazoo; between any two of those 
surface fall of water must go somewhere. The floods come in the 
spring-time, when we are plowing and planting. Evaporation could 
not carry off this surface water in time to relieve the country for 
planting ; and when it did carry it off it would be under the burning 
rays of a summer’s sun, with a destroyed and rotting vegetation, de 
caying timber, and sickness, death, and desolation wherever these 
floods are permitted to stand during the hot weather for long periods 
on the surtace of the ground, 

I call attention—and gentlemen will understand that it is in no un- 
friendly spirit—to these things as things that must enter into the 
minds of any engineers or others who propose to deal intelligently 
with the problem of improving the navigation and redeeming the 
overtlowed lands of that great valley. 

Mr. MONEY. If the gentleman will allow me right there I will 
say that from 1845 to 1861 the levees of the Mississippi River did con- 
tine its waters without the results the gentieman has stated. If he 
will read the report of Abbott and Humphreys he will find a table 
that will show the heights exactly at different points on the river 
from Columbus, Kentucky, to its mouth, at which the water would 
be raised by confining the river. At Vicksburgh the calculation was 
that it would be raised only three and three-eighths feet, and the high- 
est point at Lake Providence was only nine feet above the present 
height of the levees. By the levees you contine all the water that 
comes down from all the tributaries of the Mississippi. 

Mr. REAGAN. Asthe country becomes developed and cleared up 
and cultivated, drainage is provided for, and all the floods of these 
rivers are borne into the main stream to a greater extent and much 
more rapidly than they could have gone ina state of nature when 
they moved slowly through the grass and other obstructions and there 
was little drainage. We ought to consider what the effect of these 
facts will be. 

[am not going to enter into a controversy with engineers when 
they are divided among themselves. Ido wish to say for them, how- 
ever, that like doctors, like lawyers, like merchants, like farmers, 
engineers have their pet theories, andif my friends attempt to fosterthe 
pet theory that levees alone can confine the waters of that great river 
and its tributaries in one single channel and protect the back country 
against the breaking of the levees, and the overflowing of the coun- 
try, it will be found that they have made a great mistake after we 
may have spent millions in order to carry out that pet theory, and to 
that Icall attention, If you will have an enlargement of the entries 
from the river to the sea which nature has made to drain off these 
floods by shorter lines than it is now done when leveed, then we can 
reduce the flood-level, increase the velocity of the current, deepen the 
channel of the river, improve the navigation of the river, and preserv¢ 
its lands by moderate levees, and not destroy a country by asystem of 
levees alone which will destroy the whole of the Yazoo and Sunflower 
country and others similarly situated. I tell the gentleman from 
Mississippi to-day that if an attempt is made to confine the Mississippi 
withinits banks by levees that the Suntlower and the Yazoo country, 
a vast region of as rich acountry as the sun ever shone upon, now pro- 


‘verse 


between the 
rivers? The 


| ducing its hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton and other prod- 
| ucts, will go under water in every flood and cease to be navigable. 


Whether that be so or not, all who are familiar | 


The same thing will be true of the Saint Francis, the White River, the 
Lower Arkansas, and the Lower Red River, and every affluent that 
enters the river. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will state that the levees were built in 1845, and 
the system became general from 1845 to 1861; that the dire calamity 
which he speaks of nevér happened to the valleys of the Yazoo and 
the Sunflower. 

Mr. REAGAN. 


My friend has lived on the Mississippi River, and 


h 
I have not; but I have some information upon this subject which he 
seems not to have, and that is, although the river had been leveed, 
from first and last, a long way, all the time the outlets drawing water 
to the sea by shorter lines than those existing, those levees have been 
broken by the power of the floods in a hundred places. 
It is also true that | the reports of the engineers of the United States. 


I speak from 
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Mr. ELLIS. No; on the contrary, the largest of the tributaries, | nel of less depth to convey away the waters is certainly tru Lf we 


the Atchafalaya, is not so in this respect. turn off the waters of the Mississippi through an outlet half a mile 
Mr. MONEY. I would like to say one thing to the gentleman from | wide, and twenty or thirty feet deep, we will take that much volume 
Texas, that I think he and I will agree substantially, because I have | of water from the river and reduce its volume that much below the 
no outlet theory; but what 1 desire to say is that the discussion here- | outlet. 
tofore has been on matters that are not presented to the House by the Mr. Ellett and others who have examined the river meet the s 
b 1] ol the committee. ment that drawing ott the yaters by outlets will impaul the nav va 
The bill does not propose the levee system, the outlet system, or tion of the river by saying that it does not impair the navigation of 
any other system, but it meets the conflicting views of ¢ verybody in| the Mississippi River. They sist that outlets form a necessary ele 
the House by proposing a biil submitting the whole matter to com- | ment in any scheme for protecting the people of the lower valley 
petent engineer authority. wainst the great floods that come dow) that river 
Mr. REAGAN. The bill does not mention the outlets of the river. Now, Mr. Chairman, all that I desired, all that it has been my pur 
Mr. MONEY. Nor does it mention the levees. pose to do, is to require any « nission raised to examine this sub 
Mr. REAGAN. I stated before as an additional and very forcible | j to be charged with the duty of ascertaining what effect leveeit 
reason With me that the Secretary of War has organized a commis- | that river will have up t I desire them also to ascertain what 
sion Without any express autbority of law to enable him to go forward | ettect dikes and jetties at sho places along the river will have in 
with the investigation of an important question as the foundation for | giving uniformity to the width and depth of that river, so as to im 
a great work and in the authority couterred upon that commission | prove the low-water navigation of the Mississippi and reduce its 
there is no reference to the improvement of the outlets of the river. | tlood-level. = 
Why, sir? Because certain engineers are determined to have the Great as that river is in its magnitude, its low-water navigation is 
river confized within its banks by levees on a pet theory that that | seriously impaired during the stages of low-water. I desire to in 
system and that alone can improve the navigation of the river. My | quire, then, what the etiect of outlets from the Lows Mississippi, 
purpose is not to impose the necessity of levees nor to constitute bearing off its tloods to the Gulf by shorter lines, will have upon the 
it the necessary part of any system that is to be undertaken ior the | navigation of that river and upon the reclamation of the lands adja 
improvement of the river, and I wish to call attention to the fact | cent to it? 
that this is supposed to be an attempt to improve the river on a pet I believe I have said before, and I repeat it, that any scheme fo1 
theory. My purpose is not to impose the necessity of levees unless | the improvement of this river that embraces but one of these plans 
they constitute a necessary part of any system that is to be entered | to the exclusion of the other two must of necessity be a failure. Any 


into for the improvement of the river; but my object is to call atten- | scheme that is to prove a success, and that is to justify the action of 
tion to the fact that in that attempt to improve the river on a pet | Congress in appropriating money for this great work, must embrace 
theory we disregard the forces of nature and the great power of the | all three of these plansas elementsinany scheme that will give success 
est moving body of water onearth. We fail to meet the problem | to such a system of improvement. 

and will not succeed. I believe it is the duty of this Government to Mr. ROBERTSON. Before the gentleman takes his seat I desire to 
provide means of improving the navigation of that great river. It | say that I concur in the statement made by the gentleman from Mis 
will bear upon its bosom the commerce of more than half the conti- | sissippi [Mr. MONEY ] as to the object of this bill. The first nine see 
nent, and I believe it is the duty of the Government to do whatever is | tions of the bill adopt no theory. They simply leave to a commission 
within its power under the Constitution, if we can find a system | the investigation of the different theories, and leave them to form 
which will enable us to reduce the tlood’s level so as to protect the | their plans and estimates. I think the amendment of the gentleman 
adjoining country ; but I do not think that agreat work of public im- | from Texas [Mr. REAGAN ] is entmwely unnecessary, because the fourth 
provement, which will require the expenditure of millions of dollars , section of the bill fully meets his point. I will read that portion of 
forthe improvement of a great water highway, should be entered | the bill to which I refer 


re 
aly 


upon by short-sighted views or by the theories that our own common It shall be the duty of the said commission to take into consideration such plans 
sense and practical observation teaches us beforehand must fail. and estimates for the correction and permanent location and deepening of the chan 

The amendment which I offer at the suggestion of the Committee ee eee = Ne 9 oie af tae Whadienionl Wate ee eee 
on Commerce incorporates these views in the instructions to the | from said river. as may be surgested by any member or meabers of said commis 


engineers. I want them to inquire into the ettect of the levee system | sion, and by other persons, &« 
and the jetty system, into the effect of giving suitable outlets for the Now, it does not direct this commission to adopt any theory or any 
flow of this vast volume of water into the sea. I do not want them | plan; but they can hearany person andcan take into consideration not 
tocome before us to ask us to enforce impracticable measures, but to | only the proposition with regard to outlets and the diversion of tribu 
grasp the whole subject and deal with it as common-sense men would | taries, but cut-offs and any other plans to improve the navigation of 
deal with their own ordinary affairs. the Mississippi River as well as to protect its alluviallands. I think, 
Mr. ROBERTSON. I suppose the outlet to which the gentleman | therefdre, the amendment of the gentleman is unnecessary; but if he 
refers is from the river to the Gulf, and I hold that it is impossible | insists upon it in order to make it clear, distinet, and unequivocal, so 


to make an outlet except below the Red River. far as I am concerned J am willing to accept it 
Mr. REAGAN. I would leave that question to the engineers. Mr. REAGAN. The fourth section of the bill is pretty broad, but 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Unless the outlet be made below the Red River | some other sections of the bill point to modes of improvement and 


the waters will return to the river. I would ask what would be the | do not mention outlets. This bill, like the instructions of the Seer 
effect of an outlet in the river channel? Will it make it run shallow, | tary of War to the commission now in operation, seems curiously to 


or will it deepen the channel? have avoided that parti ular element As I have said, if Is a pet 
Mr. REAGAN. I will answer the first question, as to whether it | theory of the engineers, which in my judgment isa blunder Perhaps 
would be possible to make outlets except below the mouth of the Red | I ought to speak with deference when referring to ascience with which 


River. I do not for myself undertake to answer, but Mr. Ellett, who | I am not familiar; but we must exercise our common-sense, our judg 
makes one of the ablest reports I ever saw on that subject, does con- | ment, in a matter of this great moment. 


template the possibility of diverting both the Red River and the Ar- It is because other modes of improving the river are mentioned in 
kansas River into the Gulf. this bill and outlets are not mentioned; it is because the instructions 
Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a diversion of a tributary, not an out- | of the War Department to the present commission look to other 
let to the Mississippi River. means of improving the river and do not look to outlets, that I deem 
Mr. REAGAN. That would be taking off a portion of the volume | it necessary to offer an amendment; and I am obliged to the gentle 
of the water, by whatever name you may call it. man from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON | for saying that he will accept 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam speaking of an outlet tothe Mississippi. | such an amendment. I think we ought to insert the bill aflirma 


I say that it is impracticable to make any outlet except below the | tively that we require the question of outlets to be examined along 


mouth of the Red River. Now does not the gentleman know that | with the question of levees and of jetties and dikes 


every outlet that has been made—and I take an outlet anda crevasse Mr. CONGER. Willthe gentleman allow me to ask one question ? 
to be the same thing: take the Morganzas Crevasse, the Bonnet Carré Mr. REAGAN. Certainly 
Crevasse, the Cubitt’s Gap Crevasse—l ask the gentleman if imme- Mr. CONGER. Does not the very fact of proposing levees presume 
diately these outlets do not begin to form a sub-delta, and are they | continuous outlets, and leave the question to be determined whether 
not now filling up and closing? I ask the gentleman if he is not | all outlets shall be closed by levees or only portions of them? It 
aware of the fact that these outlets immediately begin to form sub- | seeins to me it is not necessary to speak of outlets when the very 
deltas ara begin to close ? theory of the levee pres ipposes outlets. 
Mr. REAGAN. That is one of the processes oft nature. Mr. REAGAN. Well, la not here to construe language By the 
Mr. ROBERTSON. I state it as a fact. language which appears before me, | seethat other modes of improv 
Mr. REAGAN. The deposits from the outlets will form deltas just | ing the river are referred to. I believe outlets to be one of the neces 
the same as the main channel is forming a delta and prolonging itself | sary modes of improvement nd I desire this House, if it agrees with 
into the Gulf by the deposits at its mouth. | me, to pnt it aflirmatively in its instructions, so that the whole field 


The question is also asked whether the forming of an outlet does | shall be examined and that we shall not be furnished with a report 
hot tend to shoal the river below the outlet. I am aware that in the | that shall meet only a part of the question, leaving us to grope for 
remarks made by the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. ELLIs] the other | information as to other branches of the question wifhout the aid of 
day he proposed to show that fact. How far that may be true I am | engineers. 
not prepared from examination or from information to now state. Mr. MONEY. As throwing some light on this question I will ask 
That it will reduce the volume of water and enable a smaller chan- | the Clerk to read the fourth section of the bil 
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read ae | ows 
Sy 4 It shall be the tv of t aid commission to take into consideration 
auch plans and { rre¢ 1a vermanent location and deepen 
j . J 
' f the t ppi River d e improvement of the navigation 
of tection of the via inds of the Mississippi Delta 
f ggested i member or members of 
1 | ind to prepare and mature plans for and 
t wor for the correction and perma 
ne | ( l ot the chani. na the rovement OT The Navigation 
nd the protection of said lands between Saint Louis 
MI ‘ pa tt th of nd en so prepared and 
tof said commission, to make and submit 
‘ ( tof tl | eed tnd actions 
) t« et n tral nit 
| AGA Astl mirth see ( read let me read the 
hat itn | Cl mi justified in 
il ha putt ithe | 
i y the 
1 tt t ‘ ‘ i ‘ wNinatlons 
1 ‘ ‘Ss iry of War of 
ed | ‘ it } aud, ] and submit 
t is | i 1 ites ft SuC 
, , ‘id river an 
( | of s d, as may be 
‘ 1 cu in ea ! rre« n id 
Cu | cl nel i] I the prote 
il { worl I 
1 1 » Conger ind if ( 
1 ‘ i 0 approved by the Congress of the Unite 
é S Wa hall cause the immediate construction of ‘ 
anne deemed most speed 1 economica 
Hlere, si in express assumption that we are to close outlets and 
eaches m tle es and contine the water to the channel! of the 
rivel 
Mr. CONGER. Does not the seetion which the gentleman has just 
ul provide that this commission shall report upon such outlets, if 
ny, as may be necessary ? 
Mr. REAGAN I do not so understand 
Mr. CONGER I think that is the precise provision of the section 
vhich the gentleman has just read—that the commission shall report 


, 1 ; 
what outlets shall be closed 





Mr. ROBERTSON. That is it. 
Mr. REAGAN If that is the etiect of this provision it has escaped 
mi I again read the language 
Prepare and submit to the President of the United Stat ns, specifications, } 
and estin s diate works as may b ary r closing suchout- | 
lets of ul i gaps and crevasses in the levees on the banks of said | 
‘ nad ! ul in the judgment ot id commission, to secure an 
earlier und permanent location and deepening of the channel of said 
Mr. CONGER. The language to whi I refe s prior to what the | 
rentleman has just read 
REAGAN I think there sa caret usION the idea | 
which the gentlema ocest 
| 
j 


Kh tesumip tion. 
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OF OHLO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ [ u y 22 1879 
I me ) 7 N - oO repeal thi le 

d sectio \ ' for the resumption of spe« 

Trt 

Mr. EWING ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: No argument has been presented to pair the rea- 

l ive t ) c i ‘ yoate this. ing for the adop- 
rot the nendn 3 the ¢ t m Banking and 
Currene I therefor noe ~ te ScUSS fT ea iendments | 

t! ‘ Ita d i rt tone in which gentlemen 
e defended the resumption scheme, and tl ros ind. | believe, 
‘ ‘ hey | tak ‘ ‘ ntr ad me 

‘ ‘ CIISS ] é | sed amend 

mi 
‘ 

Phe res ) hich the es trv has st been brought is sin 
pivand purel restiinptron. \ iy es have been forced t or below 
the gold level, and cannot rise abo t wit! upsetting gold resump 
tion. The limited quantity of silver permitted to be coined can have 
for a long time no considerab!] tlect 1 prices. The silve r dollars, 
worth as bullion 15 per cent. less than the ld s, are, like the 
nickel and fractional si . merely to coins. as long s the creat 
a uss of the curre? vhich is paper is convertible at will into the 
higher priced Molla ar. Hence, though the gol@a silver dollars are 
equally full ee ae 0 { ird of value 
is now the gold dollar ul st so re e our pane currency 


r 
y| l 


Is convertil 
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The fall of prices we have suffered since 1275 was the necessary 
condition-precedent to successful gold resumption. We had been 
using for nearly eighteen years a currency of paper redeemable by 
receipt for public dues, and performing all the uses of mone y in every 
private transaction except in payment of customs; and every ya] 
in the land was —o and fixed by volume of that mone: 
actually current, compared with the aggregate of our business usec 
for money. These values had no fixed relation to gold values, be 


l 


} 
the 


aise 


gold was a mere commodity used by the _— only in payine « 
toms and adjusting foreign balance s; andi 3 price in our marke 
fluctuated precisely like other commodities under the law of supp 
and demand. re 
But the gold prices to which we have now been brought are dete: 


ined by the grand aggregate of the currencies of the several gold x 
demption nations, compared with the grand aggregate of their busing 
demandsformoney. Values are kept at something approaching a ley: 
among such nations by the operationsof international trade. As lon: 

each such nations has its proportion of currency compared wi 
its prop demands for cold will not flow from one 
another: but if one such mn: gets an unt 
portion of currency including gold, a rise of prices follows; it : 
becomes a dear market to buy in and a good market to sell in; exp. 
fall off, imports inc balance of merchandise trade turns 

rainst it, and its is then shipped off to pay the balance. A co 
traction of its currency follows, and a fallof prices. It then becomes 

. bad market to sell in and a good market to buy in; imports there 
fore decrease, exports increase; the balance of trade turns in its { 
and gold comes back to pay the balance, thus restoring its proy 
volume of currency, and bringing its values up again to what 
cold bevel. This is the method called by its advoe ites 
n of the currency by “ the laws of trade,” whic! 
vold re sumption law establishes here. 


‘ ‘ 
“aS ol 


rtion of its use, 


t 


. 1, we 
such nations to ition 


‘rease, the 
1d 


roid 


ie 


tional 
is called the 
the system of regulatio 


system the 


ROAD TO GOLD PAYMENTS FROM 1866 TO 1879 


Phe reason the scheme for gold resumption has so profoundly ag 
tated our politics for seve ral years past is that it necessarily involv 
a great and permanent lowering ot the prices of labor and propert 
great business stagnation and distress during the period of falling 
dan immense increase of the burdens of debts and taxes 
The discussion, which began as soon as the scheme inaugurated b 

tealth was made public, has been befogged by the craft of the money 
power playing on the ignorance, the prejudices, and the thoughtless 
he people. ‘To the great holders of money securities of this 
world the gabble about “ honest money,” “ public faith, 
and the thousand sophistries with which legislation in their interests 
is obtained or supported, are merely their tools of trade. Their ans 
iety about the kind of money a people may use goes no further 
than to have affairs so managed that great public and private debt 
shall be made in a cheap currency and paid in a dear They have 
played that trick on England, the t Inited States, and other nations, 
until they have filled the world with princes and paupers. When out 
great rebellion broke out they withdrew their gold and forced us toa 
large issue of money, not redeemable in coin, but in receivability fo 
publie and private dues. The volume reached in 1866 $1,545,000,00 
of United States legal-tender paper, over two-thirds of which ($1,117 
000,000) bore interest, it is true, and therefore did not circulate as 


prices, an 


¢ 
ness of t 


debt-ridden 


one, 


| freely as other money, but which, being legal tenders for all public 
| and private dues, had a great effect in increasing prices, and which, 


added to the bank 
702,726. We made 


rather in labor, 


notes, gave 


8 us an aggregate paper money of $1,803 
our national debt almost wholly in this money, 
and property increased in prices by it. Our 6 pe 
cent. bonds, which were rated at par in this money, brought us on a 
average about fifty-six cents on the dollar in gold value. 

From 1866 to 1871 all but thirty-three and one-half millions of the 

1,117,000,000 of interest-bearing currency was redeemed and canceled 
neni all of it being funded in 6 per cent. bonds payable originally i 
leeal-tenders, but subsequently in violation of the contract made pay 
While that large volume of currency existed the peop! 
almost wholly out of debt. Its withdrawal resulted in building 
vast credit system which to a large extent sustained prices 
rden of debt and the shrinking volun 
apse of 1573. Then, aided by an increast 
the currency >the demands of embarrassed 
capitalists, the country was rallying from that collapse, when (silvé 
having been que tly demonetiz a — half of our 


as p invol 


able in coin. 
were 
up a 
business until the gathering bu 
otf currency broughton the coll 


ot issued in obedience t« 


coin resources tl 


ent off) the gold resumption law ¥ assed ; Ving in its exec! 


tion a vast additional fall of prices to the gold level, and the liqnida 
tion of an unparalleled burden of webbie and private debts in proj 
erty and labor shrunk to an average of not much more than half of 
their values when the debts were made 

Mere humanity would have dictated to the manipulators of this 
scheme of gold resumption to attain their end by the more dir 
method of having a law enacted which would not have shrunk the 


currency or lowered values of labor and property, but would mere! 
have doubled the number of dollars of each salle and private debt 
But the practical difficulty was that the robbery would be open ai 
palpable, and the | le could not be fooled into submission to 1 
Yet it would have been vastly n —for the industri 


1ore humane 
country would have gone on at full play, the robbed could have 
unt 
: 


peopie 


3 OT bit 


hk 


heir losses by protitable business, the nation would have kept 0 
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srowing richer, and the furies of vagabondage, poverty, starvation, Sir, I have re-examined t whole subject in no fact } 















































; us spirit, bu 
and insanity, born of the stagnation of falling prices, would not have witha sincere and patriotic desire to a jniese 1 gold res cian 
heen turned loose to desolate every industrial center of our land. if it be for the ox neral welfat And I now reaffirm my convictior 
Even if our people had been free from debt and lightly taxed, this that if prosperity be restor: l res ption must fail: and if col 
forced lowering of prices could not have been accomplished without resumption be mainta eople must grunt and sweat winelen 
vast injury to our industries. A fall of prices necessarily makes all mad of d aunts \ trian for n en 
eurrent business unprofitable, if not ruinous. Canital shrinks from 
business when prices are falling, embarrassment and losses to traders urn ¢ ’ ( irat f 
ynd manufacturers follow, labor loses employment, and the indus restunption, « ts | res sand illions. its f 
al energies of the people are impaired. thousand millions of ssof py s armies of willi: ) iboret 
How great is the calamity of impaired production inay be realized | turned to tramps, its sit roke earts, its wails o 
comparing the annual productions with the «a ulated wealth ot human agonv: at t 1 a vat to co a if 
people. The most reliable estimate of our annual productions 
sthat of David A. Wells, who placed them in 1869 at $6, OO hie? Saal 1 f : 
while the whole assessed value of taxable property, real I 5 ae : : Pa ( , : ; 
a all the States in the followi year (1870) was but 314,021, 4 ian mi oe i. C a ; 
00,000, Assuming the property to have been worth one-third more | , a a a erie as aka cites ;, Sree 
in its appraisement for taxation, say $21,000,000,000, it follows that : ' de QO Saale 
the ac eumulations of our people for two hundred and tifty years, et 7 , iit { t « 
nq all their lands and improvements, are worth only the products | , te wee ae ; _ 
f three years of successful industry. Assuming that ou ‘last ten ae een dy : . ‘ 
irs OL increase in population, nad lmprovement 1 machinery. will i =e ia ; ; , , F 
yiset the fall of prices since 1869, and that we could now, with om ma Gy aot Hi gee : : : 
dustries in full play, produce $6,925,000,000 of values at present | 414.4, ss fe , r) i 
ces, then the gross product of all our Industries for eighty-cight | 5. the Old Nic] 
lavs would pay our national debt, and the loss of production for Tins ] 
eight day s would lose the ie of that de Mr. Wells es - eer f , 
ites that only ten millions of men, women, a1 childrei ee a ; oe . 
than one-fourth of our populat 1, Wwe n S60 producers of . : : 
les producing on at erage S65 Peach a iT Harper's We ] ere 1 ( ' 
stimated the number of wage-people—men, wom nd children adie a ae es 
enforced idleness in 1576 at three millions. The Maryland con- | yj. csceade eae ee ks a Se ae 
m to consider the tramp question last year put the number of |), eee - states | 
mMps « ne atone million. I think if reasonable estimate 1 ; ; : . l 
verage each day for four years past the produeers of values : ‘ ' : 
e lost one-fifth of their usual working hours through enforces ee ; 
ess. Assuming that they numbered eleven millions of persons, ane 4 +} 1 1) =< 
, ,y , - . . . ‘ v t ‘ i 
hat each one would produce $500 of values a r, instea fa . 
<ik2, as estimated by Mr. Wells in 12°59, then onr annual lk { f 
m from stagnation of business through the fall of v eS In oes ; rr 
tto gold resumption has been $1, 100,000,000 a year, or $4,400,000, ‘ : 
he four years from 1°75 to 1879—two and a half ti s our whole 
il b nded cle bt! 
jut the descent from the paper to the gold el of price rried 
h it not only this enormous loss of production from business stag- | , 
ition, but also incalculable losses to tax-payers and debtors by tl 
of values of everything by sale of which money is realized to pay t 34.1 
tsand taxes. These causes combined have ide the four years of This enormous f ) \ 
preparation for resumption the darkest era in our industrial and s i the past six ye 
il life—a period that has stripped millions of their hard-earned | and approximately an eq t tt rst 
savings, turned hosts of willing laborers into vagabonds, tillea th re y is redee ible | thie { if cor 
zazettes with bankruptcies, suicides, and sheriff’s sales, and crowded clit throug 
r mad-houses, asylums, and jails with the victims of a law more in the gold lev ( | 
iabolical than man’s inhumanity to man ever before enacted el than it wa Lm 
forced, Whiv ist sia ) I ‘ ‘ 
It is the gi boast of the republican party that by its fina \ Pa because tl] il product o | 
policy it has reduced the interest-bearing national debt 3453,000,000 | steadily tallen off 1 hundred and et I> 
the last twelve years. But they got from the people, in the san to less than one hundred lions in 1272 3 by wea 
years, $4,054,000,000 in taxes. Had they been as econ ica ere tear, the ) 3,3 ‘ 
fore as the democratic House has compelled them to be for f ears | ofb ess, have st neo Phe 
past, they would have reduced the debt three hundred and twent) eeing this, and seeing the product of vel 
fonr millions more than they have done, without additional taxe ‘ f La i 
But has the publie debt been reduced at all? It has in 1 . but andthe establish f the scarcer and dear 
iot in fact. It takes more of labor, or of wheat, corn, pork, beef, standard of value d f ega 
tton, petroleum—everything with which it must be paid—to pay They induced Germa rr 
ither the interest or the principal of the debt now than it did at an demonetize 137 \ t rou 
time since it was incurred. The farmers have lost in the price of f additional g to 1 ‘ e of I ni 
thei crops of wheat, corn, and oats alone in 1*7s, ds compared with |) tfor Decer rl; to ip her me eo! | 
L=73, s47=,000,000, more than the whole of the boasted reduction of Fe ced Fra it 1¢ 
the debt. They have lost in the prices ol their corn, oats, wheat al iLLlLy Stop Llie ( é ‘ i 
lay, and cotton, in 187%, as compared even with the low prices of 1877, | gold in t} it1o ‘ they a urna d 
$327 000 000, The wage people alone have lost in wasted time and tized \ ere ( ( to gold Tresu 
reduced wages, directly resulting fron he fall of prices ident to new d large dema f Sta \ mLrel 
rold resumption, more than the whole sum of the national debt since | part of the scheme t reat ‘ 
the scheme was inaugurated. Measure the debt by the prices of any nercial Histon . i t Lon | 
thing which goes to pay it—by labor, or land, or products dit ha t for D 
heen steadily increased, until it is now from one-third to one-half | of >415,2 WO i es vel 
larger than it was when the policy of silver demonetization and gold hat the entire go 
resumption was inaugurated. 1, we can rea erst ( eect O1 ( 
But we are told, Mr. Speaker, the deed is dor prices are now | of these ne al det t e Ul one-I t 
brought to the gold level—debtors, tax-payers, and wage-men have | entire gold accu f f i 
wready been robbed, and their lost property and wages cannot be re falling off in the I t f rhe 
stored by any measures we may adopt; that we had to reach that level | the immense fa MLO 
some time by either a slow or an abrupt descent, and now, though | as shown by th ( york Public 
bruised and bleeding by the fall, we should stay at the bottom and | has fallen in ul d real estate inst creat proport 
make the best of it. We are even assured that if we accept the situ During this f of price England, Get nd gener 
ation cheerfully and hopefully we will rise from these trials and sa throughout Euro ill b ess has been necessa ! 
rifices, building on firmer foundations a renewed prosperity, be mines, and factor e reduced or stopped rm I 
gold will now tlow out in circulation with silver and paper, swelling | laborers are thi t of employment, and ay} ons of men 
the volume of an “honest” currency, and giving a healthful rise to | women, and chil put the yw torture of 1 “iness al 


prices and stimulus to enterprise and industry. starvatiol 








7S 


been a he tor the creditor class. 


But it has 
cent. in the 


day 
prices of land, labor, and commodities means an inerease 
of 50 per cent. in the pure hasing power of money. The five Roths- 
childs alone, who are reputed to own three thousand millions of se 


curities, have had about $1,500,000,000 added to the purchasing power 


of their bloated fortunes by it. The national debts of the world, 
payable almost entirely in geld, amount to $23,000,000,000 ; and the 
other pul debts and the corporate and private debts running 
through this period of fall of prices, and which must yet be paid in 
land, labor d commodities at gold values, would probably swell 
thea regate of such public, corporate, and private debts of nations 


having the gold standard of prices to at least $50,000,000,000, 


This 








A fall of 334 per | 


| and our consumption of home products, and given us a surplus to ly 


| porate, and private indebtedness and our enormous taxes shall 


rise in the purchasing power of gold, or fall in land, labor, and com 
' ‘ ‘ | , i therefore of about 825,000 000,000 to the 

ed r, and an ac d burden of about $25,000,000,000 on the shoul 

rs ¢ © masses of the people. The press of the world almost 

i thre pulpal wd the rostrum very largely, are bribed out 

e huge ns of the creditor class to hide this gigantic villainy 
/ h eye f men vhile worke rs, who create the wealth, i 
cing under their added bard , Sit like the helpless Job to be 

d at in their lepro of wal and despair, then comforters tell- 
them there is no hope of relief and nothing to do but to curse 

Giod and di 

Men and brethren! Can this unparalleled robbery and torture of the 


arried on by nat 


people be ¢ 


ons boasting of the humanities of Chris 


tian civilization \' masses stand like sheep to be shorn, or like 
ittle drawn to the bull-ring to be slanghtered? A thousandth part 
{f this cruel un rong, if perpetrated openly, would set the world 
atlame with revolut Are men so dull that ordinary observation 
innot discern thi lainy ? Do not believe it. It is plain to the com- 
monest apprehension when stripped of the lies, the sophisms, and the 
dogmatism of the venal pre rhe masses have their own newspa- 


pers and their unions, where the wrongs done them are made plain as 


day Look at the organizations of trampled labor throughout the 


rid! Mark the stern fanaticism th which those who in Europe 
madly strike at the breasts of kings meet the headsman. They walk, 


1 
| | 
4 


Phis 


a /< * : : 
as John Brown to the seatfold, with head erect, self-approyv- 


ing, and detiat great wrong, intinitely greater than African 
slavery, will gro more hideous as the fog in which it strives to veil 
tself is penetrated by the keen eyes of suffering but discerning men, 
ind relief must be given or the Avenger will come. 

Chis fall of d prices of labor and property does not indicate the 
total fall which the United States has sulfered., Oui prices in 175 
were measured by our paper currency, worth on an average that year 





but eighty-eight cents on the dollar in gold. Gold was then worth 
in purchasing power 34.01 per cent. less tha I~7s. Hence the dif- 
ference between « rrenie¢ prices of | & and the cold prices of 
IR78 is 43.07 per cent that we have sutiered a fai: of prices nearly 
one-third greater than that which is tilling England, Germany, and 
other nations WwW ii al ndustrial distress 1 paralleled in the last half 
entul 
i 

rhe co ry | een assured, during the excitement and distress 

sed ob { ont ed fall of pr es,that us soon as we reached 
resumption prices would 4 ind general prosperity return. Mr. 

} 


Speaker, we reached resumption two months ago, but do we see even 


the gray streaks heralding the dawn of returning prosperity No, sir. 
The fact is, inour condition of unexampled indebtedness and taxation, 
general prosperity and gold resumption cannot coerist. We must have 
a rise of prices to restore prospenty. Put we must keep cold prices 


to maintain gold resumption; and gold prices cannot rise for the ob 


ious reason that the production of that metal is still falling off and 


the demand for it increasing The 


German demand to take the place 


of demonetized silver is not yet supplied. Italy is being led by the | 
Shylocks to early gold resumption; Austria and Russia will, as soon 


as possible, be made to follow 

gold and further fall of prices. 
tion fund only Sl in gold for « 
sumption will require us to 


thus causing a large new demand for 
Meantime, as we have as a redemp- 
very per, the 


s.) Ol }) necessities of re- 


a 
retain our | 
banks for many ye as itisa 
have the 


generally as it 
half of the present diminished produetion of gold in the world were 


} 
Ook 


product and hoard it in 


ars to come, 


+} 


the Treasury or the 


which, 
new demand, will same etfect on prices 


cut otf. Gold prices, therefore, instead of rising, will, I believe, rather 
fall throughout the commercial world. We have joined the gold 


*bund” of Europe, and oul prices ni ust be ke pt on the general level 
1} 


ol prices ¢ lsew here or oul vold resumption Will fail, 

We have put our gold in one heap; it is practically all in the Treas 
ury. We have fenced oul people trom it. The pet no redemption 
for their greenbacks. A man in New York with §25 in legal-tendet 
notes cannot command gold, because he must present $50 or upward. 
{ man in Colorado, Texas, Obio, or Virginia cannot get his green- 
backs redeemed, because they are redeemable only at the sub-treas 
urer’s office in New Yor fhe people are given equalization, but not 


( 
aeomptlie 


} Their labor, land are reduced about one 
half in value to reach g 


rold prices, but they are not permitted to touch 

the gold itself. With redemption confined to one counter for all the 

United States and a cordon of faithful banks to guard the holy treas 

ure from the rude touchof the people, gold resumption is apparently 

safe from all danger but a fore: 
aang 


, and products 


yn drain, 
Avainst that g 


er there is but one sufeguard—continued low 
. } labo, ? 
pt ces, cheap avor, Ci 


leap cotton, cheap breadstutts. The distresses 
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of the past five years have reduced at once our purchases of foreign 
sold abroad at whatever it will bring. If we maintain the present low 
prices and bear the consequent distress and poverty, our purchases 
abroad will continue to fall off and our surplus products, unsalab), 
at home, will continue to be shipped abroad, thus giving us a big me; 
chandise balance to meet interest on our foreign debt and expenses of 
foreign residence, travel, ship-money, and insurance—the avvregate 
of which demand is certainly not less than $150,000,000 each year. “'B it 
let prosperity return to us; let prices of labor and products rise: Je 
our people become able to buy tea, coffee, and other foreign articles as 
much as formerly ; our imports will increase, our exports fall off, th 
balance of merchandise trade in our favor will fall below the annua 
drain for interest, travel, ship-money, and insurance, and our litt) 
pile of gold in the Treasury will melt and tlow abroad like a boy’s s 
giant under an April sun. 

Hence, gold resumption means low prices, and low mean 
continued depression of business, diminished production, lack of em 
ployment, and distress to men whose labor or fortunes depend on 
industrial activity and progress. It means that our vast publie, cor 


+ 


how 


ices 


paid henceforth in values of labor and property shrunk nearly one- 
half in debt-paying power. Consider, Mr. Speaker, the vast agere 
gate of debts and taxes now oppressing the people, and tell m 
whether they can or ought to be paid in land, labor, and products 
shrunk to one-half their value when the debts were created and the 
rate of taxation fixed. 


EFFECT OF LOW PRICHI N BURDENS OF DEBTS AND TAXES 


Look at the items of our public, corporate, and private indebted 
viven by the best authorities: 


hess as 


National bonded debt, 
State debts, (Spotford 


December, 1878........... tl 


910, &&1, 000 





seu seee ésesunu il 35:2, © 66, COO 
One hundred and twenty-seven cities, (Galaxy, Sep- 
femuer. J819).« ..«skeeKes ad a 644, 378, 000 
Other cities, towns, and counties, (estimated) 400, OOO, OOO 
GE: MR MENNNID cdr ence wacaehGesceeet kbanedsauensareunpe $3, 308, 1 
I oad Poor's Manual Bae wie » 459. 000, 000 
( ils, (United States monetary commission 105, 000, 000 
rotal debts of railways and canals............5 scccce-cccce 2, 564, 0 W) 
Debts of other private corporations, and of individuals and partner 
ships ee BREE OO GreH Ga. ORG « ce ncccncwenncoanchbowngsencenes 1, 000 x 
lo l SOOOS OESOES £46560 55606 008 600808 02s eSeessese 1 R72 12 


The amount of this last item of $4,000,000,000 can only be rough!) 

guessed at,as there are fewstatistics on which to base an estimate. It 
includes, I think, at least half of the mortgages existing in 1875, whic! 
have been tided overthe fallof prices through the combined iniluences 
of appraisement, stay, and bankrupt laws, and the leniency of creditors 
and the struggles of debtors to avoid ruin by forced sales. It includes 
also a Jess, though still a very large, proportion of unsecured debts 
existing, say in 1875, carried along by the same iniluences. To sive 
some idea of the extent of individual and partnership indebtedness, 
the United States monetary commission calls attention to the fact 
that there were 630,099 traders on the books of Dun, Barlow & Co.'s 
mercantile agency in 1876, of whom 9,022 failed, with an averayve lia 

bility of $21,020; and that, if the average who remained sound wer 

equally indebted, the total aggregate of the debts of those firms alone 
would be §13,245,000,000. Those who failed were no doubt indebted 
much more than the average ; but, on the other hand, that agence) 
does not contain the names of half the persons who are in debt, not 
does it include the individual debts of the partners whose firm lia- 
bilities are on its books. After an examination of all the attainable 
statistics throwing light on the subject, I believe it safe, at a rough 
estimate, to say that the amount of debts of individuals and firms in 
the United States and private corporations, other than railway and 





canal, at any time during 187375, aggregated over $15,000,000,000 ; 
and that of this amount as much as four billions of old debts, dating 
back to 1873-75, are still hanging heavy over the heads of the debt- 
ors, 


I omit entirely from the account the many thousands of millions of 
private debts which between 1868 and 1879 have been paid in labor and 
property reduced enormously in value by the preparations for gold re- 
sumption ; my object being to show what losses and suffering are yet 
to come from gold resumption, for they may be averted—not what 
have already been inflicted, for they are irreparable. 

Here, then, we have $3,302%,000,000 of public debts and $2,564,000,000 
of railway and canal debts and $4,000,000,000 of old debts of private 
corporations, partnerships, and individuals, making a grand aggregate 
of $0,272,000,000, contracted when gold and currency prices rangec 
en an average as high as in 1873, which must be paid in land, labor, 
and commodities at these shrunken gold values, 

At least As 
856.30 in gold now buys as much of commodities as $100 in currency 
bought in 1873, it follows that therise inthe purchasing power of the 
money with which those greenback debts are to be paid, as measured 
by commodities, is 77.6 per cent. This fall in the gold prices of 
commodities is due in part to cheapened production from new labor 
saving machinery, a fair allowance for which would reduce the rise 
in the purchasing power of gold as measured by them to say 663 
per cent. As measured by labor the rise is nearly as great. The 


two-thirds of these debts were payable in currency. 


commissioner of labor statistics of Ohio estimates the average cur- 






































$1.50, and the average now | 
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rency pric » ol day labor in Ohio in 1873 at weight for my present opir s to the iture effect of e jaw i 

at ninety cents. Hence. if measured by common labor the rise in my early prophecies, judged by results already apparent, « , 

the purchasing power of gold is 663 per cent. If measured by real to. I would rejoice from the bottem of my heart if all my pre 7 

estate the rise 1s on an average fully 75 per cent., as will be attested | of evil had already proven false, and if gold resumption had 

by the common experience of nen almost everywhere in the United | strated itself to be an unmixed bless ginstead of a horribk > 

States. Calling the average rise in the purchasing power of gold | the people. My fortunes, and those of my friends and constituents 

as measured by prices of land, labor, and commodities 66% per cent., | are bound up with the productive lustries of the country, wl ' 

col pared with the currency prices of 1873, and treating two-thirds of | the foundation of its p wer, grandeur, and beneticencs W hate 

the aggregate of $9,872,000,000 of debts as currency debts, then it | will best promote the get ul good w rladden my heart for mys 

is take $4,387,000,000 more of land, labor, and products at present | and for those I love and serve And Lam happy to believe that ev: 
sto discharge these currency debts than it would have taken but | so far as any political amb s IL may have are concerned, their hope 

for this contrived rise in the purchasing power of money or fall in | of realization depends edi iyof a nice perception of the 

the selling prices of land, labor, and products. | effect of the finance 1 SUres 0 1e republican party on the compl 

Phe burden of the other third of those debts, which were coin debts, | problems of our industi ane al life, but rather on the taet that 
was only increased to the extent of the rise in the purchasing power | I sincerely desire to serve t vho weople. and that I have the cour 
of gold. I haveshown that $100in gold in 1873 bought only as much | age of convictions 
of commodities as $65.90 bought in 1878. That is, the rise of gold | Gentlemen appeal t not stand e \ f th lendi 
prices from 1873 to 1278, as measured by commodities, is 51.70 per | achievements of gold resump Si s because sa eve 
ni If we average the rise in the purchasing power of gold over } ments I do oppose and « It whieving at l change v 
land, labor and commodities at 45 per cent., then this contrived | our industrial life—t ) ‘ rof vast industri rolled by 
change of prices since 1573 has added 45 per cent. to the $3,290,000,000 | giant corporations and millionaires in place of thousands of smaller 
ot oul coin debts, or $1,470,000,000, industries controlled by ‘ of enterprise rut oto ‘ the 

Adding together the increased burden of the currency and the coin | degradation of millions f-dependent business n d of pros 
debts through the ingenious device of gold resumption, and we see | perous and risi ig en to a condit of de dence 
that we shall have to pay $5,857,000,000 more in land, labor, and com- | and poverty, while aggregated wealt isurping ab ‘ of 
modities to discharge that grand aggregate of public and private | our manufacturing and commercial interests, is tea us, as it has 
debts than it would have cost us if we had not joined the gold bund | taught the masses in Great Britain 
und beaten down our prices to the gold level. ee ; 

But this exhibit does not show the whole of the mischief. I have | tes : e a he 
left ont ef account taxes, national and local, which Commissioner | 
Wells, in 1869, put at an aggregate of seven hundred and fifty mill Sir, | long for ho such splendor or prosperity; and therefore [ re 
ions annually. They have certainly not diminished since then, nor | 5'!56 Wits aul the obst of my Scotch-Irish blood, this foul sechem 
an they be greatly diminished. Measured by the average values | '° wii, Henny rye Sor the ees MSU th : ips of the fe I want 
now as compared with currency values of 1273, it takes $500,000,000 ae are ns of debt pa hceas ues OF abor and propert ist todebto 
more of land, labor, and products at the present prices to pay our | #2 ¢ rr I want the ee of taxation lghtenes the only 
innual taxes now than it took in 1273. way possible by a rise of the prices of c clit eh 1 t le 

Our embarrassed industries cannot rise under this intolerable burden | 80! to pay taxes. T want no communisn o robbery of the few by 
of increased debt and taxation. The ass in the fable, fallen under his | t#e many; but still less do T want that IS tal re he rob 
load, was beaten in vain,and at last his master was compelled to lighten be oti f the many by the few ; 
the load. If as a people we had been comparatively ‘free from debt fhe meney kings of New York and I : md Hamburg, and 

lightly taxed, this great fall of values would have intlicted vast the ir legions of mercenaries, May sho alowee s yas Lealnst 
losses through stoppage of industries, want of employment, and un- | §2!5 agitation, but 1 Bb re: AR BER SPER USER their sophismns, abuse 
1 sperous business; but when the bottom u reached we might hav: and threats until an honest settle nent - © accomplished What 
expected a prompt and steady return of prosperity. But such return | €Ver needs to be done to effect be done. A free and intelligent 

forbidden not only by the enormous increase of the burden of our | People will not subm MOTCSALG FODOSEY OF Cegracat \ a 
unparalleled indebtment and taxation, but also by the fact that the | Press May Obscure the ss pal henchme Lal - 
new demands for gold in the United States and the chief nat S pine ud stary ; Esaus; bu this 

Europe, through gold resumption and silver demoneiization, and ‘ ; BrOStest po , a S 
the steady decline ot gold production, show that gold values are still ; It is the ext pa aL BUUSTS 
falling throughout the world. Hence we can only maintain gold p ised to t ae : anes 
sumption by accepting a still further fall of values, whit eces a are the cos burd ee , d 
sarily involves continued business depression and disaster. So that | Property at just vaines, a d wey Saven or pee , , 
we have not only doubled the burdens on our struggling industries, system of currency wi L not subordinate out LOM as 
but are driving them on into a still deeper mire of stagnatie tries to our comparative reign trade, but Ich, trom 1 

; suthneciency nd nt ce t @ ¢ i ‘ ma ‘ vdy 
THE REMEDY values to labor and p wd j dl bint © proceeds of 

What is the remedy? I answer—abandon gold resumption—pa industry between wea oducer and wealth rtgageor, debt paye: 
out the coin hoarded in the Treasury in extinguishment of the bonded | and debt holder. 
debt—reissue the greenbacks heretofore withdrawn from cireu yn Believing this gold sumption eme rreat wstach a 
and make them all receivable for customs—throw open the mints to | such a settlement, I w continue to oppose it, in t Ilion 
the unlimited coinage of the old silver dollar, and issue certificates | esty, which demands pu and private debts shall be paid 
for silver coin or bullion as we now authorize their issue for gold. | labor and property unchanged alue by the act of the Government 
Prices will at once rise to at least the silver level, which is about 25 | in the name of Humanity, ch revolts at the terrible suffering 
per cent. higher than the gold level. They may not rise high enough | flicted on vast numbers of once thrifty and happy p e robbed by 
to do full justice to debtors and tax-payers, but enough to set all the | it of employment and r pay, and ] gel in the miseries of 
wheels of industry in motion and reanimate the stagnant energies of | erty aud despair; ime of Libert hea we ‘ 
our people. Then, by stopping all increase of the bonded debt, by | a land where the Government becomes the t fia i a 
taxing large incomes, and by substituting greenbacks for bank-notes, to rob and degrade the masse 
and saving twelve to fifteen millions a year in subsidies to national 
banks, we will rescue the masses from the hardships and degradation 
which yet await them under the present rascally system of finance. 

CONCLUSION Agriculture is the ** Basis of all Industries and the Primary Source ofall Wealth” 

My colleague [Mr. GARFIELD] talks as if he had the whole Ameri- | The producing element must have a voice iu Government equal to the consuming. 
can people at his back in demanding that we shall no longer question i 

oo ; P - : > im ¢ et oo ' ‘ * ’ vr 
the Wisdom of the resumpt ion scheme, or in any way restrict the im SPE KC 'T] ( ) | I ( yN \ \\ ( | | ER 
perial powers conferred by it on the Secretary of the Treasury. Let | b 444 ANse ike . shdAN, 
ine remind that gentleman that the elections last fall show that his OF NI ' 
party has lost the confidence of the people of the great Northwest ' pic a is pevanatd 
precisely because of its resumption scheme, and is now in a minority IN THE Hot OF REPRESENTATIN 
in thirty-two of the thirty-eight States of the Republic. It has to-day V/ V 1x79 
no rational expectation of renewed life except in the divisions of the | |. 
opposition—divisions due only to the fact that national-bank men | *" is 5 
have control of the democratic organization in some of the Eastern = a . 
States, and attempt to prevent the party in the West and South from Mr. CUTLER. Mr. 5 on tne | “ January, 1576, I 
espousing the cause of the people and consolidating a triumphant and | had the honor ot ; House the . ; 
overwhelming opposition under the flag of Jeffersonian democracy. \ bill declari Ye \ 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] sneers at my alleged | | Be it enacted | s H ki b States of 
false prophecies as to the evil effects of resumption. Sir, | publicly | America’ eee ' pty es sof i 
discussed this law at its birth in 1875, and repeatedly since. I stand | Giatutes shall t epartm Ag ' ey t 
by the chief objections I have always made to it, and ask no more hen used alon I 
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of the Next the Department of the Navy, having in « harge the Navy of 
s . ; az the United States, created April 30, 1793. ; 
aa ee % Next the Department of the Interior, having charge of the Genera] 
mmittee on Agriculture; and although Land Ofiice, Indian affairs, pension, Patent Ottice, public document 
sus, and education ; created March 3, 1349. 
































tf and x ed discussion among the ra ‘ 1 4 
has favored The statement shows that the different Departments were created 
A cine ia oe uhiamiabton ind organized at diflerent times as the « igencies of the case required 
rth ¢ ee rodnced the eame | 924 the p iblic service demanded 
ak hb a favorais Prior to 1°62 the agricultural interests of the country. by a mos 
btan teak tie singular kind of reasoning, were placed under th charge of the Pa 
d a Amitien: Shaniatameks’ Oftice, and to the Commissioner of Patents was in ted ic ‘ 
og of | What relation each bore to the other was an en : 
~~ "| been solved; but on the 15th day of May, 1562, 
‘ ture was created, and agriculture thus secured a divorce from » 
peg ai cuts and was reorganized as an interest independent in itself re 
¢ and demanding a separate departinent and existence 
The Department of Agriculture was created, with an office 
ad denominated a Commissio th power TO appoint a c] 
Journal erk, who, in the absence ol missioner, shall perior 
es of Commissioner, and shi: igress may from time tot 
Kuropean provide, ¢ mploy other persons, ill ig chemists, botanists, « 
nologists, and other persons skilled in the natural sciences pert 
: ¢ to agriculture, and his duties as prescribed are as follows 
: procu nd preserve all information concerning riculture which 
’ , books and correspondence and practic nd scientific « 
e ents Lan ere ts of the experiments shall be kept in his oflice by the 
} ) Interest Cor rt t es and by any other appropriate means within his power He 
teres ha 3 the source ot a ll collect ne ind valuable seeds and pla shall test by cultivation the va 
e] i years a a iy re such tests ill propagate such as may be w 
vii I wboundins faitht 


vccount to the Treasure t the moneys that he expends. 





re representing more Yet the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, and Treasury, with t] 











ay xpen illions of dollars, give no bond, but the Depart- 

, : na Manne n nent of Agriculture, with the opportunity of disbursing $75,000 

tel he pu stribution of seeds, is required to give bond 

ug igricult We; ate * llions upon millions” every year toward mai 

6G ; of Eden until taining the other De partments, to wit, Armvy. Nav y, &c.,. so that 
a eee a favorol | has become common to say of these appropriations “ there are millions 

, wedictisintn “r LolG in it,” but never has an adequate appropriation been made for agi 
: ise and every cou culture. And when appropriations are asked, either for purchase of 
, vamee ostituted their | coeds, examination of diseases of animals, examination of cottor 
' oudel na overcome, | yw rms, grasshopper or potato bug, or the thousand and one insects de 
: om 61 he pra stroying grain, trees, and fruit, the estimates are always cut down, and 

ce rime ey have secured ho 


he efliciency of the Department, its chemists, entomologists, bota 


1d microscopists is impaired for the want of sufticient means 











, ; : : “a sas ; 0 ake them effective 
ms ar want RESON Che following appropriations for the years named will be sufficient 
) ' ~ | ountr ! ; + : + , ; v1 
, = a to illustrate the difference in the amounts appropriated for the var 
, 6 been Those serected | ons Departments of the General Government 
} os : 
‘ element of cou D eee ‘ — m 
ed ! vr eleme 1 l al y ‘ : 
pote i i he other Depart 
il OTict re he noblest Dey entors ‘ } $1, 377, 428 43 $7, 134 } 
‘ propriat rlsnc he Gove Ire Department 163,015,647 68 1 167, 122 
War Department ), 251, 271 81 6x ; 8 
Navy Department 13, 115, 176 £ ), GR4, 4 
I t verhany 1 Ss ihag 8} lt Departiner 7, 67 412 S, 245 1 74 
the coats-of-arms of the respective | Post-Office Department 6, 422, 223 49 5 469, 045 00 7, 295, 389 9s 
KALI the mellow light of this most | Department of Justice | 3, 364, 343 31 3, 424,950 00 3, O18 
; = ie lepal tof A ecultur 74, 686 96 xe. 640 00 M) ) 00 
heir beauty the distinctive marks of agr Departs ee — at one , :, : _ 
here the horse; there the wheaten sheaf, 
ms of agriculture, indicative of the M1 Speaker, imagine the world in the most prosperous conditio 
ue of her people. What a silent trib- | possible: every mine worked to its fullest capacity ; every faction 
» this most noble pursuit! What | vocal with the music of the voice of industry and the hum of ma 
lture is the source of all wealth, and | chinery: every furnace and forge glowing with fire; every man 


ate become prosperous! And as each | factory filled with skilled artisans; every wheel driven to its greatest 





idopts a coat-of-arms as the emblem | velocity ; every hammer beating in response to the demand tor more 

re represented upon al : every shuttle and spindle moving with the quickest 
rriculture a prominence in gover! celerity ; everywhere labor in demand and receiving its just and prope! 
recognition that Government | reward; every sea whitened with the sail of commerce and every rive! 

therefor propose to show the rea ind lake covered with vessels freighted with the products of the soil 
he other Departments were | the minerals of the earth, and the handiwork of man, and the world 

would present an unexampled spectacle of happiness, prosperity, a1 

Lec ( itutio was thought ad wealth 

ive advisers th whom he could And while the world is in this condition let but God in his infinite 

Ol ho should constitute his imme visdom blight the labor of the farmer, withhold the rain; let his curse 

» should condnet the business of the fall upon the land and render it sterge and barren and not allow the 

is the President should direct earth to produce of her abundance and refuse but for a single year t 
he Secretary of State, who should | yield either of grass, grain, or fryit,and every mine will be closed, every 

n affairs Asa nation we were young factory will stop, the fires of every furnace an« forge will be extil 
endship of foreign vations, and the | guished, the skilled artisan will desert his manufactory, wheels will 
reated July 27, 1789. cease to revolve, hammers remain idle, shuttles and spindles will lic 
rtment of War, havi he manage- | without motion, labor be despondent and crying for bread, the sail ot 


August 7, 17 every ship will be furled, vessels be tied up to and rotting at the 
lreasury, having charge of the public | wharves, the hum of industry will cease, despair usurp the place ot 
J. hope, and death will stalk over the land with none to oppose, and the 

ce, requiring opinions of the Attorney- | most vivid imagination would fail todepict the scene of horror, wretch 
iw affecting the Departments, and the | edness, suffering, and death that would follow and ensue, because of 


the United States, created September 24, 1729. | the blight that would fall upon agriculture, and no relief can come 


ut, having in charge the postal service | until the labor of the husbandman is rewarded and the earth gives 


ited May 8, 1794 forth of her abundance again. 
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As I have stated, every State has some emblem of agriculture en 
raved on its escutcheon, and recognizes it as a source of wealth ; 
d every President has taken occasion to remind Congress of the 
ecessity of legislation to advance agriculture, and has recommended 
its wants and requirements to their attention. 
But it is a lamentable fact that while the agricultural interests of 
country are the preponderating interest, more than 50 per cent. 
of the population engaged in agricultural pursuits, and while they 
have and have had for years the power to control legislation, 
nd while public men in pursuit of office and position have bestowed 
on the farmer and upon agriculture the most fulsome praise, and 
mised to secure needed legislation and recognition, yet most gen 
erally when they have secured the prize and the honor by reason of 
e sufirages of that class, they are generally found with those- 


That keep tue word of promise to the 


ear 
And break it to the heart 
I might quote Washington and all the Presidents who urged legis 
tion in behalf of agriculture and reeommended it to the tavorabl 


nsideration of Congress; but President Taylor I think was the 
rst who recommended the organization of a distinet bureau or de 


irtment, and used the following language 











» direct aid has been given by the General Government to thi prove it « 
ricalture except by the expenditure of small sums for the collection and pub 
nof agricultural statistics, and for some chemical analyses, which have been 
3 far paid out of the patent fund Phis aid is, in my opinion, wholly inade 
lo give to this leading branch of American industry t ‘ ivement 
ch it merits I respectfully recommen'l the establishment of in agricultural 
au, to be connected with the Department of the Interior. To elevate 
| condition of the agriculturist, to increase his prosperity ad extend ] 
s of usefulness to his country by multiplying his sources of informat 


| be the study of every statesman and a primary object witl 


President Lincoln in his inaugural, and always practical in h 


ews and suggestions, Says: 


Avriculture, infinitely the largest interest i 








rest in the nation, has not a 
reau, but a clerkship assigned toitin the Government. W 
that this great interest is so independent in its nature as not to e ke 
ied or extorted more fromthe Government, I re spectfully ask Congress whether 
ething more cannot be given voluntarily with general advantag While ] 
» suggestions as to details, I venture an opinion that an agric 


stical bureau might be organized 


Phe Secretary of the Interior in the same year, in his report re¢ 

oumending the establishment of a separate bureau, says: 

Wt we expe nd vast sums for ¢ xperiments In gunnery the promotion of sei 

in illustrating the physical features of unpeopled territory at home, and r 

gions beyond the seas, and publish costly volumes of undigested correspondence 

ig to foreign trade, it is a source of pain to every statesmen and political 

mist that it is only once in ten years that the country is supplied with reliabl 

rns respecting the value of our agriculture and manutactures, while altogether 
corant of our internal commerce, and possess no means of 


ascertaining its lm 
tance, 


\ll enlightened foreign governments and several of the States sus- 
tain statistical bureaus, while the United States, second to no other 
ntelligence, with productions and resources the most varied, have 
et to institute an agency which would prove an invaluable guardian 
of our most material interests. The want of such a bureau bas long 
been felt, and has been frequently brought to thé notice of Congress; 
but at no period has the necessity been so universally recognized as 
at the present. 

Phe result was that the leading, the most valuable and engrossing 
pursuit of the country was transferred from the control of the Com- 
wissioner of Patents, an officer who had no attinity for or connec- 

m With agriculture, and an alliance that was unnatural became 
dissolved, 

rhe creation of the Department of Agriculture transferred the agri- 

iltural interest from the Patent Office, where it was simply toler- 
ated, and consequently measurably buried, (for there was nothing 
n common or in harmony with agriculture and patents, ) and dignified 


he office of the clerk with the title of Commissioner and gave him 
the charge of a bureau, with but little honor, less influence, and with 
out a voice in government—the great controlling interest of the 
country compelled still to oceupy a secondary and subordinate posl- 
tion; the producing element of the country still holding an inferior 
position to the consuming. 

Why should this be? Why should not agriculture have a voice i 
government, be recognized in the councils of the nation, be digni- 
hed to a position in the Cabinet, and its representative become an 
adviser and a power in the Government, and thus receive from the 
Government that recognition, position, and influence which it, as thi 
wealth of the nation, the producing power, and representing the large 
majority of the people, is entitled to, for agriculture is represented in 
every section in our common country and in all localities. Removed 
by reason of its universality and independence from political combi 
nations, it is totally unlike commerce, mining, and manufactures. 
They are local in their character, confined to certain limits, with a 
power of centralization, which wealth in the hands of a few can 
always combine and can impress its power upon the legislation of the 


country whenever it sees proper, occasion demands, or interest incites, | 


ts numbers, 
unwilling to centralize, has been powerless in legislation. It b 
been truthfully said— 

That New York and Lowell have often more immediate influence in directing 
{ molding national legislation than all the farming interests in the country 


ana 
The necessity for and the benefit resulting from the recognition of 


while agriculture, because of its extent, its universality, it 


as 


OA 


ulture by government in the old and powertul nations ‘ot 
world is shown by the action of England, France, Germany, Russia 
countries where population is pressing upon 
the means of subsistence; where 


agri 


and the other continental 


governments, in legislating tor the 





prosperity of the people, are devoting materiai aid and assistance in 
experimenting upon the means of increased production in the el 


ments that serve to sustain lift 


ind add wealth to the nation, as well 


as in experimenting In guns, gunnery, ammunition, ind other means 








used in taking life and destreying property 

| ngland, with her | ed amount of cultivated land, with het pop 
ulation more than do d since her arable land has been under culti- 
Valion, is linporting no more breadstutis in proportion to her popula 


} 


tion than before, for the reason that the improved mods ] 


of the eul 





‘ ire 
of her soil, resultins nts carried on with the 
iidof the government a by rvestl s received from 
the department of agricultut rely to the productions 





of the soil, and the same quantit d land vielding large 








increase of products with but il expense, thus adding 
largely to the maintenance of the people, to the v1 of the aw It 
urist, to the power of the government, and to the wealth of the natior 

very government in Europe has an agricultural department con 
nected with it Avriculture is encouraged, fostered, prote d, aided, 
and assisted by the government A ck partment 1 the gover ent 
is awarded to it: it is honored 

France has aminister of commerce and agriculture | n 
ot statisties, agricultural illeges, veterinary col erimental 
farms, mechanical museums, schocls, roads, drainage, horse-breed ny 
chemistry, the necessary s ippiyv ol food for the peopk ' experi 
mental implement factory, and a hundred other things are under his 
control; and the expenses of these various institutions are defrayed 
by the state. The republic is divided into distr cts, each « which 
has an agri ultural Inspec tor, whose duty it isto keep tl 





well informed respecting its iwricultural condition and wants, and to 
concentrate and use advanced agricultural information and improve 
ments applicable to that particular section in develop its ag 
cultural capabilities to the utmost. 

7 he German Empire has a state board « ww i I W hh ! } 
ster of agriculture for its ofticial head Russia has a department ot 
agriculture and agronomic industry, presided over by a director of 
agriculture. Austria has a minister of agriculture: Italy an stel 
of agriculture and commerce; Brazil a minister of agriculture and 
public works; Canada a ministe1 agriculture 

Irom reliable sources We earl sf poertnc 1 tor th eal 
1377 by some of the governments 1 aid of agriculture the 
following sums: 

Austriaand Hungary ---- £ 1,099,025, o S>, 495, 125 


France, for agriculture and com 
merce 
Prussia 





aati Bacal inesorece marl I 12, 340 
Italy, for agriculture ind Commerce iL livres, or , 415, DS 
Russia, for agriculture and publi 

at ag a a 13,434,912 rubles, or 14,826, 134 
Great Britain ....-. a tias cctatowes a £159,118, o 705, 596 
POWTOI os ce eawlea ‘ ; ; O51, 737 
United States... ; ‘ ‘ ao ae 174, GR6 

Japan, also, that country that is attracting so much of our atten 


tion and toward which our sympathies have gone out to such an e: 
tent in latter years; that country so anxious to tal 


LAKE 





the nations of the world, so desirous of having Ameri 
and systems impressed upon her; that nation that 


ly is just officially 
recognized the Christian Sabbath and by law secured its observance 


placing her educational system under the control of an American, the 
talented and accomplished Murray, who now is and for 








rT yeal has 

tluenced, directed, and controlled their educational system, and 1 
molding that interesting and remarkable people to tl uloption of 
American views and American systems both as re lucation 
religion, and vgovernment she, too, as a government, has ¢ raged 
agriculture—and sought instruction and advice from an exper iced 
and practical American agriculturist, Mr. Capron, the Ex-Commi 
sioner of Agriculture, who for years resided in that country g 
practical lessons in agriculture and introducing America ind 
systems of agri ulture upon thet nitro iy Ame ean ut 1! 
aud what a field is being opened yin? t remarkable country fo 
machinery and increasing our commer relatio extendin 
commerce and introducing our new and lnproved machinery 

And there is Brazil, brought more particularly to our notice and 
in closer relations with us by reason of the recent tour of he 
lightened and disting em pero! ro i this country, io ce 
voted his whole tin cd ! knowledge, and t! i 
enabled to practically put into operation and use the tacts and |} § 
edge that he gathered and acquired here. I know this House 
indulge me if I give more than a passing notice to this tel ’ 
country,a country tow if veare de\ ting so muchattention aeu 
oring to cultivate closer and nearer commercial relations, a pe ple 


with whom we sympathize, for they are making rapid strid 
premacy among the nations of the earth, under the lead of her excel] 


lent emperor. She recognizes the value of agriculture, for she has a 
minister of agriculture and public works 
Brazil is an immense country, and, if we consider he ‘ 
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ree million square miles, and 





crand future lies before it, not 
t sasan empire. Brazil was 
irded the incubus of slavery 
ears, mac ut indifferent progress 
i ‘ ears nder the liberal 
luinpel however, a new spirit 
ew ¢ | d ned upon 
here 1 parce ot our 
Ol ( fa rm ts orth 
1 s nh ome 
‘ vere esta 
e,s Pe Rio Grande deS 
I ( i | i d for hb he 
(i¢ ( ry tea iers iughit 
ittel 
iti ) | l i raradel 
) oO! 1) ive been 
dapte to the t Brazi 
ote 1 ( ire ¢ in extensive 
ered the tore of Rio de Janeiro 
me ¢ ellis ee | iS led recog 
yf cle of ac tion, tro. 
‘ rt le to her bene An agi 
iat governime to Ww ( 
Lit ug ali eSSO l il 
ine t the ime time their re 
iltivated Thus it | be see 
) te ence but ‘ shi 
rie and also trains the mind, be 
frugality, and industry are neces 
¢ 
perpet I ot a nation. 
pro ence given to this indus 
ria rde that we may go and 
4 oucl to le ad th math 
ire purs F th such succes 
1 ipidl ncrease of ealit 
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1, 1279, shows that 
rhe imports for the twelve months ending November 30, 1877, were S452 
And for e twelve m hs ending November 30, 1878, wert : 431 
DD east ports 
Che export the twel onths ending November 30, 1878, were 739 
And for twelve months ending November 30, 1877, were a 623 
Inere i ) lt 
Che exports for the twelve months ending November 30, 1872 - 739 
Che imports for the saine period 430 
Ext ove EN sink within sie wamaeee hea we OY. 
kor t i S78 our expr from agriculture alone reached the 
ormo n of ; ; 036 
Vhil iv entire exports fre ull sources, including agriculture, for 
Xie, an REE eas + hbb SS bie beeen bones eden St kas ome oY 
lotal exports, less agriculture .................. peeteesces 159 


Igriculture i United States—Continued. 
pe { ? ) 14 i 
) els ‘ 1” OU. St ‘4 { 
~ pr 1 i 11, 944 i 
( she 17 ) Quo 
s y ‘ u 
Ma wounds i £4 10, 120, 20 - 44 
( valk } ; , 14 ov Oe 
5 il My 204 ‘ 1 1 
May ‘ 0 or" ( 1.597. 5R9 
And in order to show the astounding inerease both in 177 
le75 I end the following table: 
/ } nd ft ‘ of tive ‘ oO} 2 United S 
P 
re Bus Acres Bus 
339.113 ] i De, O 008, 000 l 71 
Wheat 26, 277, D4 G4, 14, 14 208, 000 422 
Rye 412. 902 21,170, 1 621, OO ) 
Oa 12, &2t in 106, 304, 000 ro, 166, OOO 411,58 
Ba 1, 614, 654 44414 1, 790, 000 12 
649, 92 10, 177, 000 673, 000 19° 04 
l i 301 wrt 2,178, 934, 64 100, 476, 000 | 2,284.9 
Phe following table presents the number of persons engaged 
different occupations in the United States at the last enumerations 
1s ns I~ 
Populatior 
Number ao Number 
cer 
Lota irs 28, 228, 94 34. 000, 00 
Mal ia ccupatior 12, 505, 923 P 15, 000. 000 
Agriculture D, 922, 471 47.35 7, 600, 000 
Manufacturing and mining », 707, 421 21. 65 2, 900, 000 | 
Professional and personal. .......... 2, 684, 793 21. 47 000. 000 u 
rad ommerce, and transportation 1, 191, 238 9. 52 1. 500. OOF 
An official statement of the Treasury Department, dated Januar 


The following table gives some of the principal items, showing th 
increase of exports of 127" over the year 1877: 


Increase in horned cattle 
Increase in barley 
Increase in corn whe 
Increase in wheat and flour 
Increase in cotton.... 
Increase in bacon 

Increast 
Increase 


n cheese 
in lard 


ucrease in preserved meats 


But we must not forget our rapidly increasing population, and that 
but a short time will elapse before our virgin soil, once believed to 
be inexhaustible, will lose her power of production, and that careful 
and scientific husbandry is now being required to make good het 


average yield. 


We must remember that there is a limit to our arable 


land, and that the area is rapidly diminishieg. We must remembet 


that beyond the one hundredth parallel there is a broad belt of coun- 
try upon which there is no rain-fall, and its productiveness will de- 


pend upon irrigation. 


And while remembering that there is a limit to 


our arable land, we must not forget that there is no limit to our pop 

ulation. Our virgin soils upon which we are depending will exhaust 

themselves, and to support our increasing population they must 

restored to their original fertility. 

Agriculture must be recognized that our country may be able to 

| compete with foreign governments, and thus become and remail 
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‘ powerful, and ted: to defend 
ittacked and punish the offender who oftiers the 


to be great, powertul 


her honor 
But 

‘ , and respec ted when iriculture | 
ses to be honored and labor respected, and that occurs when Goy 


respec able at once 


insult. 


cease 





t refuses 10 1ts recognition. 
Nations fall and decay when agriculture is neglected; and, as has 
ily said 
* +} I i pire t 
l rome uric d orica 
ecessity Of the organiza i he Department was exceed 
ell put by the Commissioner of the Interior in Ls62. The 
irgu ne il to an equal it not greater extent are still Upp ible 
intless myriads of insects, with and without wings, in addition 
yusand und one different kinds of enemies that nature is 
g cr forth every year to blight the prospects and hopes Of the 
admah and de stroy the fruits ot the orchard are to be c tel 
and overcome. Their habits must be examined into and ascer 














ed, t immigration prevented, and their destruction assured. 
\ ition advances westward new fields opened and new 
s deve oped new insect ene ndered, and the entire de- 
on of vegetable life has tollowed in the path of the grasshop 
wd the locust, and the potato crop has been destroyed in large 
sof the country, and the habits of thes« sects until lately 
iunknown; and I gladly quote from the speech of the chair 
| s ite Committee on Ay PADDOCK ] but 
delivered in the other end of ; 
case of injurious insects alone not to speak of de Stic pes ( 
| ipon our timber and cause ships to sink ai suildings to fall.) t 
iflicted on our agriculture by species that destroy our cr sis] 
¢ to him who, never having given the subject careful attentio I 
ne upon its Investigation, Horace Greek What I Know 
Wrout 
t | were to estimate the av oss per annum to the f rs of ry 


erage farn his 
ts at $100,000,000 IT should the marl rhe loss of 


Se¢ doubtless be far below 
ne by the devastations of insects, within a radius of fifty miles of this city, | 
mount in value to millions. In my neighborhood the peach once tlourished, 


es no more, and cherries | been all but 


annihilated 





Apples were 






most profitable, and perhaps our most important, product; but the 
ve taken half our average « », and sadly damage what they do not utterly 
Plums we have ceased to grow or « xpect; our pears are gene rally stung 

1 blighted; even the currant has at last its fruit-destroying worm. We | 
cht our paltry adversaries more efliciently, or allow them to drive us wholly 


sident, the cotton-worm in 1874 cost the cotton-growing 00 


ngole week Phe Colorado potato-beetle almost vetoed the growing oft pota 


States $20.000.( 


















some of the Western States, until we learned how to successfully manage 
The chinch-bug every few years saps the life of our small grains a leaves 
s chaff in the hands of the harvester Its ravages in 1871 cost t farmers 
Northwestern States, at the lowest estimate, $30,000,000, and in 1874 double | 
m would not have covered the loss sustained therefrom in the same Terri | 
In 1874 the report of the State entomologist of Missouri shows that at State | 
tlered aloss of more than €19,000,000 from the depredations of this insect. | 
ssian flies often: ~uin our wheat-fields over immeuse areas ; and $200,000,000 would 


the country's direct and indirect loss from the Rocky Mountain locust | 
in 1873, 1874 and 1875, to say nothing of the suffering it entailed upon the 
e pioneers of the extreme West. The small grains and cultivated grasses every 
years suffer terribly from the well-known army-worm. The fruit-grower is be 
all sides with insect pests that diminish the protits ot t in- 
ent!y oblige him to abandon it And sothe catalogue insects injurious to 
griculture might be lengthened indetinitely Professor Riley, whose great serv 
i economic entomology the West acknowledges and well remembers, thi 
table entomologist ofthe Agricultural Department, estimates that $300,000,000 
the is been sometimes sustained by the United States 
year from insects injurious to agriculture ; and if we should add to the 
sustained from insects that suffered from fungi and other kindred diseases 
imperfectly understood, the amount even if approximately 
sh t country. 





his business and n 


of 


lL not cover loss that h 


» singl 


stated, would a 
Whole tracts of country have been laid waste, starvation and death 
liave followed in the wake of these insects, because of the want of a | 
bureau with power and means to pursue investigation and extend rr 
searches; and to-day the habits of these insects would have been 
nknown, their manner of increase unascertained, and their propaga- 
tion could not have been prevented had it not been for the labors 
and investigation of the Department of Agriculture, and at every 
recurring season we are again liable to the ravages and devastation 

f these as well as the grain and fruit destroying insects. 

Again, the complete and total destruction of insect-eating birds is | 
inrestrained upon the domain, and the means that God and nature 
has placed in our hands and under our control as checks upon the in- 
rease of insect life are in a measure allowed to be destroyed, and the 
Wholesale destruction of these birds is permitted because there is no 
department with authority to prevent, and the husbandman is com- | 
pelled to sit idly by and see the fruits of his labor and substance eaten | 
ip and destroyed because Government refuses its aid and assistance 
in withholding the needful appropriations to secure the entire de- 
struction of the insects that are eating up the industry of the farmer 
and the fruits of the orchard and have made the valleys barren wastes. 

Arboriculture has begun to attract the attention of the economist, 
lor the wholesale destruction of forests and trees should receive the 
attention of Government, affecting as it does climate, rain-falls, &c., 
and it behooves us to commence now diffusing information upon 
this important subject before we shall have arrived at that point to 
which European governments have reached, and who are now, and 
fora long time have been, engaged in efforts to save from total de- 
struction their timber and trees and have appointed agents at the 
expense of the government to protect them. 





Shall the Caucasian Rul 
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Che Census department ot the 1 
propriety, be transferred to the Agrict 
naturally belongs to it; l 











sulou ” 

ment, when we consider the gre nh 
tion derived is the produ t of the so 
independent of the enumeratior 

and eve i Majority of the! ire ¢ 
and collecting the statistics in refere 
propriety be termed agricultural, « 

ts ol the loon for Gib L\ i i ( u is rw Tounda 

mm ol i llactures, since the proaucti SOL hature he m ‘ 
rlhaiS OL a senator PADDOC ¢ adds 

I S Bure t nt g ’ i it relates t 
Z eorolog 1 ips of in 
t i OT 1, and ‘ \ 
placed } Li 

Politicians remembe1 rt past are s 1 df the future, 
nd lorget that the same eSSItV Nay compel this terest to cen 
tralize itself the same as vr, mahntuiactures, and commeree, and 
thus by concerted action and united power obtain representation in 
the councils of the state l the Halls of Congress, obtaining for 
agriculture that recognition and that position in the councils of the 
nation which an industry representing 00 per cent. of the population 
of the country—representing a majority of the wealth of the country 
and I may add the majority of the virtue, intelligence, and honesty 
of the countrv—is entitled to have, and which the agrien Wi 
secure, 

The power Is 1 their own hands. They have but to reach out and 
erasp it. They have but to use it, and the voice of agriculture will 
be as potential and have as great an influence the Government 


sof State, War, Navy, Post-Oftice, Treasury, Interi 
and who can foretell the intluence for good in 
when corruption is lurking about in | 
plished when agriculture, with 


and keen seuse of 


the Department 


and Justice, 


neh places which will 
her stern justice, unyielding i 


takes her seat 


right and honor, in the councils of 


the nation and becomes an inmate of the 


President’s executive fan 
ily and an adviser with him. 
The formation of the Department of Agriculture as an Executive 
Department will create renewed confidence, inspire new love and 
devotion, and the people will realize, feel, l 


and know that a new el 





ment, representing iargely the population, Virtue, and intelligence ol 
the people, is infused in the administration of the Government that 
will materially aid and assist in the development of the wealth of 




















the nation, and give aid, advice, and suggestions in a portant 
industry. We should follow the « xample of older and foreign govern 
ments, which, by the recognition of it, have elevated labor, advanced 
and ennobled agriculture, and given to it the same power and disere 
tion as is afforded to all the other departments in the expenditure of 
money, in experimenting, building up, and making eth it thei re 
spective departments And Senator PADDOCK wel 

In keeping with the « t for 1 { »be the head 
of this Department here s lad | e equal of e other mu rs of state 
He should be a Cabinet office pow d preroga f one; th 
livisional heads of the De I i ng tl ost er tand prac 
tical men in their specialt t te t d 16 Sec i \gricult 
re, form a national ibu 0 & ¢ ad lo contidence 
forthe solution of any tro reaten ul i © Lar 
“ ~ ’ . = i mi sh ) vith power d . 

in ] ( Depar t, a i i ba 


America and Free Labor be Protected ? 
The Mongolian against the Caucasian—The President’s Veto of 
the Chinese bill. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. K. 


Al 


aa kia hk ’ 
LUTTRELI 
4 SC RABABASY 
Ok ¢ 


HOUSE 


LFORNLA 


IN THE OF REPRE 


Qn the bu H. R. No. 242 to rest the ration + , United 
Mr. LUTTRELL. Mr. Spea lowe a duty to the people of n 
State; a duty to the laboring interests of my country 1 duty to good 
morals and good soviet a duty to the sacred cause of freedom : and 
were I to remain quiet aud pert pportunity to pass without 
responding tu the veto messave ot tl President on the Chinese re 
striction bill I would be dere! the discharge of the duty that I 
as a Representative owe to the people of the State of California. 1 
have carefully and considerate read the President’s message. He 


assumes a position that he utterly 


ity. He assumes the right of 
to control all international power! 
pass any measure which | 


tained therein 


fails to sustain by any legal author 
reaty-making power of the country 

that Congress has no anthority to 
carrying out of the 
abrogates a treaty. 


the proviso! cou 


Ours isa republican form of gov 
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mm) > 
The President, 


act would be a violation of the fifth and sixth articles of the treat, 
Phe sixth article of the treaty reads as follows: 


in his veto message, says that the passage of 


Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China shall enjoy ¢ 

Dr 7 sin nities, or exemptions In respect to travel on sidence as ma 

; t citizens or bjects of the most favored nation ; and, reciproea 

ond ects ting or residing int United States shall enjoy the mane 

uy i pit and exemptions in re spect to trave L« residen . 

| the « ‘ jects of the n favored nati Dut tl 

‘ | held to confer natutr i Lupon citize the I s 
( VI ipon subjects of China 1 Sta 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the President knows, 
ere is a sun in the heavens, that the Chinese government las fai] 
to carry out the provisions of the fifth and sixth artic 
He knows full well that American citizens are not al 
transact any business in the city of Canton. He knows full well tha 
American citizens are not permitted to run steamers or 1 
erait on any one ol the rivers in the interior of China. He krx 
full well that our citizens are not allowed to migrate from designat 
ports or travel through the interior of the Chinese Empire. He ki 
full well that our citizens are not permitted to carry on business 
enter into any mercantile pursuit outside of four or five ports 
China. On the other hand he knows full well that the Chines 
America enjoy every privilege and all the rights that a native-bo 
citizen of the United States enjoys, except the right to vote and ho! 
office. Knowing this fact, sir, that the Chinese have failed to keep 
good faith with the American Government; that they have failed t; 
protect the rightsof citize nsof the United States in China in aceorday 
with the provisions of the treaty ; that they have failed to allow Ai 
ican citizens to transact business in China except at such ports as 
Chinese government has designated, I say, knowing all this, be allows 
the government of this pagan power to violate, yes, you may sately 
say, utterly repudiate the existing treaty, while he, the President of 
the United States, refuses to protect our own people against the ag 
He, sir, knows this full well, because 
he has the evidence before him, and we have presented it to him in 
person and have urged him toconsider the matter and act according 
He knows that the Chinese that come to this country are serfs and 


as well as he knows tl 





PTECSSLONS OF ¢ ooly or slave labor. 


| cooly slaves under the control of the “six Chinese companies.” Hy 


ernment ove ’ t of the people ind yet, for the first time in 
our history the people are denied the right to govern themselves o1 
to have a ‘ ! cenosel representatives to cry out suc- 
cessful ad t the ressions Of a foreign powell 
Mi ) ernment of the people; they are the sov- 
eiona of : hey ive aright to demand that their a 
credited 1 ‘ ‘ ill perform certain acts, shall do certain 
' | entatives of the people have performed certain 
nie fs ‘ i d by the peopl We, the representa 
i peop passed resolutions the Forty-fourth 
( ( of the President and treaty making power ot 
( ‘ ‘ ‘ take steps to. ulify or, if necessary, ab 
» reaty ¢ sting between the United States 
the Chinese Empire, ha vy in view the restriction of Chinese 
vration tot { ted State The President neglected 
doutte red it ed « }) iltention to this measure o1 
dof the peopl Aral Mr. Speaker ! e bForty-fhitth Cor 
thre eDresel Ht ‘ ot e peopl obedience t »> their demand 
hich called upon the President and the 
} ) ‘ ol the Govern t otak immediate steps to | 
{ r. if necessat ibrogate the Burlingame treaty Phis meas 
ha enin the pocket of the Pr lent nearly twelve months, 
‘ ‘ ven et ber kenor! vemmnents made to modify the 
ty « che ) I ration to the Pac ec coast 
te 
Sir, the people have a ) elyve the treaty il 
| rel Tailed protect them and their rights 
The people of tl reat nation are desirous of being protected against 
curse of ¢ nese immigration, and they have presented their de- 
rm throuelh their Represe | es in Congress in tl form of peti 
t ile iit ney is calculated to alleviate the suttering 
nd prevent the rther intl of the cooly element tothe Pacific coast. | 
Congre ifter due deliberation, passed a bill which provided for a 
rtialy ief of the people wal it 3 lye returned to this House 
he President eto. Had it received the indorsement and ap- | 
lot the President oul e effectually retarded the immi 
{ : untry. If the tre ! hei y power assumes that it 
| he right ( i tel evislation, and denies to 
( oneress tl 11 t, wil HAS ITF not py ‘ted the people and the Goy- 
ronment against the agere« ! of a pagan! e? What is left for 
e peop ‘ We have demanded a modification of the treaty 
between China and the United States, and have asked the treaty- 
1 1 power to comply with our request; but what do they do? 
Nothing! They refuse Phen we take the matter in our own kands 
nd pass a measure restricting the number of cooly emigrants to fif- 


teen to each vessel and send that to the President, and he vetoes the 
measure Here in this state of affairs we are left to-day to suffer the 


ONSEeQGCUCTICES 


Sir, Lore yo it it, what is left for the people to do under these dis- 
tressing ul disconragi circumstances? What arewetodo? Our 
petitions are not heeded, but summarily rejected; our demands are 


refused: and the Chief Executive of the nation takes unto himself 


the power and tota ignores the rights of the people of our common 
country, refusing to give us that protection which is within his power 
to do, either by taking immediate steps to modify or abrogate the | 
treaty or approve the bill which he has returned to this House with 
his non-concurrence, Refusing todo either, what is left for the people 
todo? Sir, from time immemorial the most sacred law of nature has 
been self-preservation It was the maxim of the ancients, and it has 
been so considered through all the past ages, and doubtless it will be 
through all time to come, ‘ Self-preservation is the first law of ovw 
being” will be forcibly and indelibly impressed upon all coming 
renerations. It was practiced by the Greek and by the Roman. Sir, 
tw practiced by our fathers in modern times when they resisted 
the aggressions of foreign powel ind declared themselves a free 
indindependent people. It was practiced, sir, in Boston Harbor when 
r forefathers stoutly fortified themselves against the browbeating 
1. Kuropean power, and cast the heavily taxed Chinese tea into the 
sen Boston. And [tell you, sir, that the descendants of the patriots 


) 
l t} 


G have lost 1 { 


me ol 1 tre, none ot 





( the love of freedom, none 
of the manhood and independence which characterized those men and 
made them illustrious and renowned. 
ind their patriotism 
ilittle reluctaney I now raise my voice and warn the 
United States that unless he obe ys the demands of the sovereign peo- 


ple of our country by checking this cooly or slave immigration that 
+} 


principles With allseriousness and not without 


We have inherited their noble | 


resident of these | 


knows full well that they are not free immigrants; that they co 
here under contract; that they cannot return to their native count: 
withont a written permit from some one of the “six Chinese compa 
nies;"’ that out of the nearly two hundred thousand Chinese on th 
Pacitic coast not one of them assimilates with us in anything; that 
not one of them contributes to the good morals, good government, or 
good society of our land; that not one of them is the owner in te 
of a home in our country ; that not one of them could be. relied upo 
in ease of Insurrection or invasion by a foretgn power, to aid in the 
proteetion of our Government; that not one of them is a freema: 
that not one of them is anything but a serf or cooly slave; that th: 
are owned, controlled, and disposed of by the ‘six companies” in t] 
same manner that slave-ownerscontrolledand disposed of negrosl:ves 
in the South before the war; that these “ six Chinese companies’ 
import women of the most degraded and vile class; that they are im 
ported exclusively for the purposes of prostitution; that they a 
bought and sold like cattle in our markets ; that the price of a China 
woman is as well known in the markets of San Francisco as othe: 
chattels, or the products of our farms. 

Kuowing all these facts, and being fully aware that they are not 
free immigrants, but that they are slaves used and controlled by the 
‘six Chinese companies” for the purposes of prostitution for gain, 
the immediate resnit of which is to degrade good morals, free labor 
and to impoverish' and discourage the American free laborer, al! of 
which is in direct opposition to our form of government—knowing 
all these facts, the President hesitates, ay, refuses, as have the repub- 
lican Congress, always to hear our prayers, heed our petitions, or r 
spond to our just demands, totally ignoring our own flesh and blood 
totally ignoring the great laboring interests of our common eountry 
and the working classes. Then, sir, what is left for the people to do? 

What can we expect at the hands of the Executive and what can 
we expect from the republican party, who here to-day refuse to heed 
the prayers of their own kindred, of their own race on the Paciti 
coast, and who refuse to pass the bill notwithstanding the veto? 
Sir, there is but one thing left for us to do, and that is for the labor 
ing people of the Pacific coast States to rise up in all their majesty 
and in the name of good morals, good government, and of free labo 


| assert their rights by driving from our shores these degraded pagans, 


is degrading the free laboring men and women of our land, that is | 


crippling our industries, the same acts which were perpetrated in 
Boston Harbor by the patriots of 1774 will again be enacted. But 
instead of its taking place in Boston Harbor it will be enacted away 
in the far West in the bay of San Francisco. 

1 do not advise nor do I desire to countenance any such course, and 
l hope that such an alternative will never be resorted to. Butif worse 
comes to worse; uf tree labor, good morals, and the sovereiyns of our 
land cannot be protected by the strong arm of a mighty nation, then 
I say, God support and uphold the noble and brave laboring-men 
of the Pacitic coast, who have the manhood, patriotism, and inde- 
pendence to rise up and assert their sacred rightsand privileges, their 
love of good government, of mutual protection, by unloading ships 
freighted with coolies into the bay of San Francisco. 


who are now here not as freemen but as bondsmen,. held to obey the 


commands and orders of the “six imperial companies.” Imported here 
by these “ companies” for the express purpose of benefiting the rich 
in order that they may obtain cheap labor, and thereby become riche! 
while the poor man becomes poorer, they degrade free labor, demo 

alize our youth, and prostitute the morals of our common country, 
and are a blot upon the fair name and escutcheon of free government 
and liberal institutions. Sir, the blood of hundreds of thousands of 


our brave and true men has been shed in the cause of free labor and 
liberty; and yetsearce have the wounds from that great and terrible 
conflict had time to heal before another slavery more devilish, detest 
able, and damnable than ever known to civilization exists and is being 
forced upon us by the Executive and the republican party ; and not 
| only is it forced upon us, but is fostered by them. 


Itis a blighting 
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curse upon this land of the brave and the free, upon this people, that For this blighting curse " \ 
there should be allowed the importation to our shores of the most des- | “03S OF Ux ra eaves Bnd 2D : , 
ute, corrupt, and degraded creatures known to civilization. ueten = iinet Wika dimaeanehioees ae a aan : 
[hey are a race that bargain and sell their women in the markets | — It is th: the repr ! 
as the farmer sells his stock or other surplus; and yet for a quarter | fore 
fa century these people have been here “under the intluence of , anhn ae s pa 
rood Christian morals,” that his Excellency speaks so glibly about, poe ste . ( 
snd not one of them assimilates or is akin to usin anything. Sir, 1! a itely preclu 
vould be the last man to oppose the downtrodden. Reared to labor ee ie i . tg ’ 
is 1 have been, schooled in the democratic faith, my heart beats in! .) _— 1) + diepayeaaion ee poe ae p 
aviupathy with the oppressed of every land. But, sir, that heart has a rh Pr Sear , P 
no sympat by for a people who, coming in direct contact with civ eee ae aa ams “ 
zation and having all the Christian and moral influences of oui 7 a seeped -mrerss gt Ps z - ‘iene . ; 
iand thrown about them, still persist in their pagan habit of selling st loos pati ee oe 1} ces cae 
their daughters for the purposes of prostitution and degraded slavery tit ti as - os ere ees the Cl eee a ae 
So long as I am permitted to raise my voice in opposition they shall ete waoep ht ice eal ¢ eae an Fran ee 
never retain a foothold upon American soil ; and in this I follow the | ¥"°"' aa, ee ee ray ae See ae 
enets of my political education. I welcome the oppressed Caucasian a : ats 5 re . ae aoa : ae id 
of every land; I care not whether they be Jew or gentile. I believe | {26 MOS! Wleked’ characters, same ee 
that this is the Caucasian’s country; that this country was discoy- | j}'"S a ee oe ee. disse tn 
ered by the Caucasians; that this country has progressed under Cau eee ‘i avis a igs 4 , 
sian rule; that this country has been protected by the strong arm ze z ee - ’ . 
of the Caucasian race; that this country in all its greatness has been ; a : 
built up by the Caucasian; and I, sir, am opposed to the immigra- | the fut t 
mof any other race save that of the men who discovered, built f( ] 
yp, and made it what it is. I believe with the immortal Stephen A. his smacks of the dinlomate and must have con ate 
Douglas Department What does he mean by th re ) OPO 
lhis is a White man’s Government, made by white men, and for the benetit ¢ to add insult to inju H ithe attention of t " ; 
ite man serious matter. The peopl viven it their se 3a | 
I say, sir, that this is the Caucasian’s country ; and I take the strong | have long since urged Congress against the making Vor 
vround that we want this country for our people, and for the European | the Burlingame tre i iw what would be the resu \ 
o may choose to come here and settle, so that he and his and our | the future. But, sir, 1 republican part efused to heed the 
posterity may enjoy the privileges of an American citizen. The Pres prayers and their warnings and the Burlingan treat Vas ratitied 
dent says again in his message : Sir, the people have pe oned you yeat and year out for a modi 
It commits the Chinese government to active and eflicient measure suppress | lication of the Burlingame treaty, and your republican President and 
iquitous system, when those measures are most necessary and can b os youl republic an party h e refused and have total ieglecte tA 
flectua heed them, although the ears In Which lnportant ele Ons were 
But the Chinese government, Mr. Speaker, refuses to carry out the held the republic ms made protuse th erage that they would take 
provisions of this treaty. They have never reciprocated as provided | the matter in hand and act jusi When Congres illed upon the 
he sixth article. They refuse to prevent the emigration of cooly | President and warned him of the seriousness of the question that is 
es to the United States, and what are we to do? We have asked | #S!tating the people ot on £0 ntry he turned a deaf eat to 1b. Why 
the President to protect us, and when “we asked for bread he gave | 18"! that the President does 1 t respond to the thous nds OF pet 
isa stone.” We have petitioned the President to demand of the tioners that have annua: y appealed to lim He says aemand 
Chinese government a modification of the treaty, but the President | ® Selicitous interest on the part of Congress and the Executive 
sneglected and failed to do so, and still neglects and fails to protect Phe lower House OF SRO: FOES5 fourth and Vorty-fifth ning. Gam? 
s. What are we todo? The treaty says that we “ shall enjoy the | passed measures which were s¢ tous and which calle ad upon ti Xx 
same privileges as may be enjoyed by the citizens of the most favored | CCUllve to modify the existing treaty with China, and thereby protect 
ation.” ; : free labor and the freed ol land. For six years Ll have served 
Now, are we protected in China? No! Andon the other hand, are | 1? this House, and at each and every session I as well as my colleague 
the Chinese protected in America? And the answer readily comes have urged the enactment ¢ leasures Which called for the suppres 
that they are. They are protected by our laws against the aggres- | Sto" ot ¢ hinese immigrat In the Forty-third Congress, which 
sions and browbeatings of evil-doers; protected here in the same | W%* under the control of the repub cals, they re fused to consid r any 
manner that our own citizens are, and enjoy the same rights that our | ™e#sures of this character; and in the Forty-fourth, when the demo 
native-born citizens enjoy, save only the right to vote and hold office, | CT@tS Came Into power, they passed measures and the President pock 
Che President admits that the Chinese do not assimilate with us; | ¢ted them. Now, he says that there should be a “solicito i. SESenes 
that they have no ties in common with our country and people; and | °” the part of the Executive.” I say so too. I agree with him that 
that negotiations should be renewed with China. "Then, if he admits | te Executive should interest himself tn this grave matter. He, be 
ail this, why has he so long delayed action? Why has he refused to | leving this, why, in the name ot God, has he hesitated this long tim 
obey the petitions of the people and their representatives in Congress, | ithout taking action ? v hy does he beet hesitat Y a 
who have repeatedly called upon him and prayed that he should enter | ©*@Sperate the people in this mannet Is he delayit us —— 
upon these negotiations at once and without delay? On the 10th of that the people of the Pacific coast may commit some r se 
December I introduced the following joint resolution, which subs« act? Is he waiting to force them to resort to the oO alternative Lert 
quently in substance passed both Houses: us, that of self-presery ution F fhe President admits t the French 
Joint resolution relative to Chinese immigration and modification of the Bur eereceen: has passe ee which abrogate am pers i Pt , 
lingame treaty treaty between France and the United State Ihe 1 ts that the 
Whereas under the provisions of the treatv made between the United States and I renen sovernment has fa ed to kee pth provis " ‘ t ereu 
China known as the “ Burlingame treaty,” which took effect February 5, 1570, all | and that Congress has the right by le ut ‘ con 
barriers against Chinese immigration were removed, and the immigration into the | flict with existing treaties, and that the judicia ed this 
United States of the most degraded of the subjects of that vast and populous et legislation. Without sustaining his present po oO om nele 
pire was not only permitted but encouraged ; an experience of nearly eight ai SE itd Se a : , ; Danit 
has clearly demonstrated that the workings of these provisions of that treaty have | “UOHOTIES he refuses to do anyth to relieve the Pacitie 
een disastrous to the laboring classes of our Pacitic States and Territomes coast The pe ople do desire a tter abro c 6 treaty ; 
Have tended seriously to retard rather than develop the resources Of that Only such part as has reference to coo or ( Gt rl if Ih 
ly much-favored country ; President then savs: 
Have brought there tens of thousands of servile cvoolies, establishing a syste if 
ivery in our midst more pernicious and degrading than ever before known to the i authorit Con 1 po by « 
history of the world. pressing the will of tl , from Co overs 
With these slaves come hordes of abandoned women of the same r: ot the under our Constitution I I . : A 
west and most degraded cast, who are bought and sold like cattle in the market treaties or modi Col min Cong 
and hired out for the vile purposes of prostitution, infesting every city, village : the President 
i hamlet of the land, degrading the youth and tainting the ral atmosphere ot He admits, as will be sé it s duty to take such steps a 
r communities. } 1 
These slaves, owned by organizations known as the Six Companies re main will modify o1 abrogate cert Y of the present trea He 
tained upon a mere pittance, not exceeding ten cents per head per day, canafford to | Cliers no excuse for not a sO H ers no excuse for } course 
be, and are, hired for wages upon which a free man would absolutely starve. No excuse has he to ofte1 ) people on the Pacitie coa Or 
: With this system of slavery tree labor cannot compete. The indiv dual cooly to the forty-five } : —T | ted States. for ; eglect 
has no family to support, no ambition, and is content with that which affords him } : 
bare subsistence ; while, upon the other hand, the ambition of the free laboreris  ™! this matter. He 1 . 
to build for himself a home, and rear therein a family,which ruling idea isthe very I am convi i 
spirit of our system of government. This end he can never achieve in competi be supposed t ‘ ot tu er i if 1a 
tion with slave labor. When laboring men and women complain t employers of | no reason can re I f our trea | if a the 
the insutliciency of their wages, they are met with the reply that Chinamen will Chinese already int ‘ neces cau I | ire of 
voard themselves and work for forty cents per day. Every industry ffers b our citizen if | nar to ides 
this all-prevading competition with the degraded cooly, whose deft fingers soo! ! rogat t I al 
become educated to perform skilled labor, whose mind, however, is n iproved p th ft China to t t 
by his new associations. He clings to his prejudices, his ignoran ‘ dy agan ' 
superstition, antagonistic to our theory of government, our laws, and our rel I ( ‘ 
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of content or tur the communities directly affected. Were such 
a frau ‘ ct in ha er been suggested by the ir 
teresta most earnest | enul this legislation, I cannot but regard the su 
dist of « ‘ : treaties with China as greatly more wider and 
re | ‘ 

Ava ‘ ‘ e ear-marks of the astute State De partment, What 
have wet ‘ Who must the laboring men and women of our coun- 
irs } { protection trom ¢ ooly or slave labor? Can we look to 
hie rep cA part > No: because for long years we have peti ioned 
them to! fy the reat and they have refused to do so. Can we 
oo] e Ire vho claims to have the treaty-making powe!r 
\ . Becau we have demanded of him as the President 
of the l d States to proceed in such manner as would modify o1 

e, if necessary, the treaty, and he has refused to do so—has 

‘ ected oaoit ( onsequently ve have no reason for hope 

from that quarter Phen the American people, the great laboring 
asses of our country, must look to some other source. They must 
ok to the democratic party, who have stood up like statesmen and 
ke lreemen defense of the rights of free labor. Phey must look 
to thie party who cast an almost unanimous vote in both Houses in 
favor of the Chinese-restriction bill. Ouronly hope is with the demo 
cratic party, Which has always been in sympathy with the laboring 
peopl Our only hope is in the party that had a Jackson, a Jetter 
on, a Pierce, and a Douglas. Our only hope is in the party which has 


always 
sand the 


whicl has 


stood up for the rights of the people against greedy corpora 
Our only hope is in looking to the party 
friend of the mankind, 


from the party which has year in and year 


money 


powel! 


always been the masses ot 


i) EXP ct nothing 


vreatl 


lor we « 


out denied us the right of petition and protection, | 
We can expect nothing from the party who when the democratic | 
party a few yearsago had levied a tax upon Chinamen at the rate of | 


four dollars per head per month for the privilege of mining oul 
and imposed the same upon the labor- 
Every act of the republican party for the last sixteen 
the interests of corporations and capital; in other 
words, they have legislated in the interests of the rich to the predju 


in 


mines relieved them of this tas 


ing C 


years has been in 


aAucasIAaAnN 


dice of the Poo! In the late annual message of the President he de- 
voted but a single sentence to the monstrous evils of Chinese immi- | 
gration, while he gave nearly a column in trying to let Congress 
know that if is reported that some one in some one of the Southern 
state had been denied the right ot sullrage, Nowhere in that mes 
sage did he tell us that thousands of Irishmen and Germans were de- | 
nied the right of suffrage in the city of New York and elsewhere. No 
where in that message does he tell us that the republicans of Massa- | 
chusetts deny poor men the right to vote unless they chance to be 
property-holders. He tells us nowhere in that message that the re- 


publicans of Rhode Island have arranged matters in such a manner 
that unless a man owns real estate he cannot vote. He fails to tell us 
that to hold oftice in New Hampshire is a question of religion. No, 
sir! The whole history of the republican party has been against the 
great laboring interests of our land. 

Let us review brietly the action of the republican party for the | 
past sixteen vears. Understanding the pledges and promises which 
they have made to catch the votes of the people, look at their test 
oaths, which prevent intelligent white men from acting as jurors. 


Men of wealth and position 
while the rind 


and destin Sir, We aré 


Lin oli 


ire not permitted to sit in the jury-box 
are permitted to decide our 


In 


rant and vicious rights 


the words of the lamented 


one peopl ° 


Virginia and her people, and all tl entitled to the sami 


vy the people of Massachu 


the South, are 


ved 


peop ol 
equal right ly ‘ in every re t enje 


2etts there hould be no « 


But a little more of the history of the party before lamdone. The 
ré publiear party has resisted eve rytl ing in the shape ol investiga- 
everything in the shape 

The re- 
for the 
for the straw-bid stealings in the postal service; for the 
and reve frauds, (and the President par 
doned the thieves after they had convicted.) The republican 
party is responsible for the custom-house plundering ; for the obnox- 
ious tariff laws that compel the forty-five millions of freemen to pay 
tribute to thirty thousand task-masters ; for the system of spies and 
informers; for the 1 for the hundreds of millions of 
h they have given to rail- 


tions into the aflairs of Government ofticials ; 
the an honest manner. 

publican party is responsible for the Sanborn contract trauds ; 
Indian rings: 


whisky rings, 


of baving Government conducted in 


thieves, ie 


hee n 


avy-vard jobs: 
acres of the public lands, and bonds whi 


road corporations, and yet not a dollar have they given to the people ; 
for the millions of dollars that they have wrung from the people ot 
the District of Columbia; for the millions that they have forced from 


demoneti of the silverdollar; for the credit- 
mobilier frauds, Black Friday jobs, post tradership steals, and the rob- 
bing of the the frontier. They are responsible for 
breaking faith with the laboring-men of the country by violating the 
eight-hourlaw. The y exempted the bondholder from taxation while 
they have taxed labor, the poor man’s salt, and the pension of the 
widow and orphan. They have legislated that the rich might become 
richer and the poor poorer; and so I might go on and enumerate meas 
ure after measure for which the republican party is responsible: but 
I will only say this much, that in the sixteen long years of republican 
rule they cannot point to one law which they have enacted having for | 
its object the welfare and prosperity of the toiling millions of our 
country 


the poor man by the ation 


brave 


soldiers on 


| affect the question of damages ; 





TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Revision of Patent Laws. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJAMIN DEAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


lriday, February 14, 1879. 


On tl S. No. 300) to amend the statutes in relation to patents and f 


purposes 


Mr. DEAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ihave received some letters from constituents who; 
I respect, who are apprehensive there is some lurking evil in this bj 
I have also received a circular cautioning me against it in additio; 
to some newspaper articles in which the writers express some alarm 
at the attacks upon the rights of inventors, which they think thy 
see in the bill, and at the evil destiny it will bring upon the indns 
tries of the country. I think all of these fears are unfounded and | 
am therefore impelled to discuss this subject somewhat. I will noti; 
some of these apprehensions at the outset. 

One writer thinks section 2 takes away from the inventor the con 
trol of his own invention and gives the right to others to use thy 
patent against his will. Now, in fact, there is no change in this r 
spect. The patentee always had a right to two things unless he had 
voluntarily parted with them—a money compensation for his dan 
ages or profits, (and I shall hereafter use the word damages alone 
and a right to enjoin any one from using the patent against bis w 
The proposed statute does nothing in the world in this regard | 
the other right remains preserved to 
the patentee as fully as it ever was. Noone can infringe a patent o 
make use of the invention without leave, under the proposed any 
more than under the existing law If that conld be done it would 
an important change; but no such thing is in this bill. The wi 
established right to an injunction is expressly and in terms preserved 
unimpaired, 

Complaint is also made of 
made in behalf of the patentee. 


I 


the fourth section. This complaint 

This is astonishing, for it is certain] 
a provision in favor of the patentee. It expedites the cause. It 
hastens the determination of the rightsof the patentee. Now, 
an appeal can be taken, the cause has to wait the long and tedious 
accounting or determining of the damages; then comes the appea 
and all the time between the interlocutory decree and the accounting 
is lost to the patentee. He only loses by that delay. Why he should 
complain of the expediting of the cause it is difficult to see. Th 
only fault with this section is that instead of giving the court powe 
to authorize the defendant to appeal, it should require the defendant 
to appeal, if at all, from the interlocutory decree, and authorize the 
plaintiff to take his account and have that account sent up and li 
come a part of the appeal, though the appeal may have been alread) 
entered, so that all questions relating to the damages or account may 
be determined at the same and earliest time. 

Neither the patentee nor the defendant can complain of the fiftl 
section, for it authorizes the court to grant injunctions after the ap 
peal as well as to suspend them. Patentees have never had occasio1 
to complain of the unfriendliness of our courts; they have always 
been the protectors of the rights of patentees. In fact a recent 
of the Supreme Court seeks to accomplish pretty much the same end 
Some complain of the ninth section, which authorizes the taking o 
testimony by either party which is liable to be lost by delay. This 
is but fair to both parties. In no case can it be determined which 
party it will benefit, but whichever is benefited it is just and equita 
ble. This provision would be very seldom used. Every litigant 


he bore 


| studies to keep the other uninformed regarding his intentions and 


regarding his evidence till he has to use it in court. Nothing but 
necessity or the danger of the immediate loss of valuable testimon) 
would induce a interested either for or against a patent 
to do anything to discover his evidence to his adversary or to th 
world. 

Section 10 authorizes the bringing of suits by parties adverse! 
terested, to have the patent declared void, when the patentee unrea 
sonably delays to bring a suit for an infringement. This is surely a 
just provision. No patentee should keep his patent merely fo 
threat. One of the greatest difficulties meritorious inventors enco 
ter at the present day is the existence of a multitude of patents uj 
the same subject-matter, which though of doubtful validity stand 1 
the way of other more meritorious inventions. They stifle and det 
invention and the development of the very industries the inventions 
were intended to subserve, because the uncertainty attending them 
frightens off the capital needed for that development. But more 0! 
this by and by. The eleventh section is also so just that no one cal 


person 


fairly obje ct to it. 

Why should one who is carrying on an extensive business be com 
pelled to carry it on in the face of a constant threat from some pat 
entee whose patent may not be valid and which the person carrying 
on the business believes to be invalid, without the law affording him 
means of determining whether or not he must stop his business oT 
| submit to the demands of the patentee? 
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Why should a patentee be at liberty to stand by and say, ‘‘I will | 
iet this manufacturer do an immense business, he believing he can do 
it in security, and when the amount of business done is so large that 
the damages will be great I will pounce upon him with a suit for 
nfringement?” It is this class of men—it isthe men who think this 
use of patents to be just, and who cry “ Wolf!” “ Wolf!” when any 
just le gislation is proposed—that are the great enemies of the patent 
system. In presence of such an unwillingness to submit to what i 

ir and just, and in presence of such loud cries, when any legislation 
to correct evils and while so many patentees “No say turkey to Injun 


Ss 


once,” how can we wonder that the whole patent system becomes un- | 
popular and we are called upon to defend it against its utter abolish- | 
nent ? 


[hese remarks will also apply to section 1. It is better for the 
patentee that he should be prompt in the assertion of his claims. He 
will get more money by collecting of every infringer with promptness | 
than by lulling a few into security by his acquiesence in their acts, 
and finally attempting to make them pay large damages. I have now 
taken a bird’s-eye view of the more important objections to the bill, 
excepting its principal provisions, to which I shall now call the atten- 
tion of the House. I would go overthe provisions of the bill in detail 
were I not in danger of makin 1 
attention. | 
When a patent has been adjudged valid by a court of equity it is 
many times but the beginning of the plaintiff’s labors and troubles. 


oO 
> 


my remarks too long to comman¢ 





In 


a recent case a board of railroad commissioners decided that a 
street railroad should pay to another street railroad company 3.8 
cents per mile for the use of the latter road’s track, that is 3.5 cents 
for every mile run by any car over the tracks. They estimated the 
wear and tear of the track and every element of dam iwe for the use 
of the track, but it turned out after a careful finding of all the protits 

| of the road using the track that its entire profits, including the use of 
stables, horses, and cars, amounted to but 3.62 cents per mile Chere 
was a fallacy somewhere in the way in which the commissioners got 


at thedamages. They probably would be unable even now to tind out. 


These instances are suflicient to prove that the doctrine of savings 
is not correct and reliable Its absurd results, to say nothing of the 
expense of arriving at them, compels an alteration of the law in this 
respect. 

A person luvents some device which « heap ns a certain manutact 
ure or the manufacture of a certain product. He thereupon claims 
the entire gain, forgetful of the fact that the cheapening in manu 
factures of all kinds is constantly going on, his invention is of no 
earthly use unless used by the manufacturer, and he must take his 
share of the profits of the business. The manufacturer does the in 
ventor a service by using the invention if he pays for the use as cer- 


tainly as he benetits the manufacturer by allowing him the use of the 
invention. If l remember rightly it appeared at th 

recently before the Patent Committee of the Senate 
as a rule, when left to tl 


Hemsei 


le nethy heat Ing 


that luventors, 


ss 
ves and not troubled by 











inftringvers, re 
The case is referred to a master to state an account of the defend ceive but a small percentage of the apparent savings resulting from 
ant’s profits which have accrued to him by the use of the plaintiff’s | their inventions. 
invention. This is a long, tedious, and expensive part of the litiga- his must necessarily be the result in this age of progress and 
tion, occupying in important cases months of arduous labor on the | invention, where device after device and process after process are 
part of the master, counsel, and parties. constantly rivaling and supplanting one another in the long run, 
Che master and counsel charge a liberal per diem fee, as it takes | Therefore the rale which proy ides for the ascertainment of a proper 
all their time, and clients devote all their time to the accounting to | license fee, admitting all the evidence that can bear upon the ques- 
the exclusion of everything else. Ina single important cause many | tion, excluding only the account of savings, which is a long, tedious, 
thousand dollars are frequently expended. Anything which will tend | and expensive inquiry, is about as correct a one as in the present state 
(o simplify the process of accounting is a benefit and saving to the | of things can well be devised 
parties ligitant, but it is of especial benetit to the patentee, as time In order that we may diseuss this part of the bil ) telli itly, 
is constantly running against his patent. let us have it befor It reads 
Every day makes its life shorter, and there is nothing so injurious s ; 
1 7 . . } 4 yo account of savings l I cas t u“ nt 
as the delays he encounters by the wayside in the final establishment | o¢ the defendant's profits sha ae * 
of his patent. This bill does tend to simplicity; it makes the dam resu ¢ fron iking for sale, « tl patented or the product t eof 
ves alike, both in law and in equity; it furnishes a sert of compass | asaforesaid Phat no ¢ hereit tained lexel e] lence 
todirect parties in the ascertainment of the actual damages. The | *S'0' reg and advantage of t nara gga ak 
use of patented inventions is so completely mixed up with every- | eee ee eee eeu ta an sain j = 
thing that we make and use that we must be guided by the light of % 
experience, and a recurrence to the working of a rule will help usin | The section does nothing but exclude the t¢ wecount of the 
testing it. | sav Ings actually made by the defendant, and the account as evidence 
Take the case of the “‘ kindling-weod machine.” Because the use | of defendant’s profits. Thatis, you shall not investigate the defend 
of the plaintiff’s device would make kindling-wood, as far as the mas- | ant’s business, compel the examination of his books, and get at what 
ter could ascertain, seventy-five cents per cord cheaper than by the } he has actually saved by t se of the plaintiff's invention It does 
hand or any known method, the defendant was decreed to pay that | not exclude evidence of ot testimony that the invention L saving 
amount, though he had not made any profits at all by the use of the | invention: that it yieldsa protit to any use1 Phe bill expressly pro 
machine. So that we had in this case the defendant liable for profits | vides that it does not “ exclude other evidence than the ount) as 
that he had never made. He was held to be a trustee for what he | to the utility and advantage of the invention, as one element to aid 
had never received, and he would not have used the machine at all | in determining a license fee where none has been established. 
if he had known he should be subjected to any such damages, and | It does not alter the rights of parties as to the amount of the dam 
yet it is for the benetit of the patentee that his machine should be | ages the present law ended to give them The present hav ind 
used. | bill No. 300 undertakes to give the inventor the actual damages he 
Besides, to change the habits of the people and to induce them to | sustains by the infringement. In the administering of the law the 
buy kindlings already manufactured, they must be made and put into | courts had become switched off upon a side-track that has been ad 
ihe market at a much lower rate than before. Ifthe patentee is going | hered to until it is found landed inextricably b quagmire from 
to obtain all the profit he would give to the community no induce- | which it cannot extricate itself. Congress must come to t re ie 
ment to change their habits and buy machine-made kindling-wood, | There is nothing remarkable in this. The rule adopted by the court 
aud his invention would bring him no profit. Therefore the rule which | seemed to besimple. When put tothe test of experience it has proved 
would give him all the profit would prevent the use of his patent alto- | a failure. This was not and perhaps could not be foresees It was 
gether and make it worthless. This rule, therefore, was not the true | a departure from the rule of giving the actual, the real ad 3, and 
rule, buta fallaciousand jack-with-the-lanternrule. [have knownitto | making the claim simply an account of saving wrule j in some 
work wrong in other than patent cases. There was once a case where | cases, unjust in others, 
one railroad sought damages against another railroad because the latter I see one writer complains of an inventor being bound by a license 
railroad crossed the former at grade. Experts testified that the dam- | fee established by himself, because sometimes a poor tab 
ages to the plaintiff’s cars and engines amounted to a certain sum by | lish too small a license fee. But that is the law t i ‘ here 
the injury to the engines and cars caused by the shaking and jarring | fore unnecessary to discuss the natural proclivities of a poor man not 
in crossing the tracks. The fallacy in the testimony could not be | to take the most he can get for his invention. It owever, and will 
readily discovered, but when the aggregate of the damages sworn to | continue to be the law that a license fee fixed under peculiar cireum 
by the experts was proved to be greater than the protits of the entire | stances w ill not always gover! \ patentee may therefore prove that 
business on the road, it was evident that there was a fallacy some- | the merit of his invention consists wholly in the saving it mal i 
where, and the method was thereby proved to be a wrong one. the cost of manufacture and may cla that ving sho bye 
In another case a plaintiff proved that he suffered enormous dam- , the amount of his license fee. Defendant may dispute his evidence on 
ages by aroad being laid ent through his land, which contained large | that point as well as put in other evidence on the question of say 4 
quantities of clay suitable for making bricks. He proved that the | but after the plaintiff has proved the power of the invention to ( 
land contained so much clay, that so many bricks could be made of | the defendant cannot prove by his accounts what he did save dis 
it, that it cost so much to make the bricks, and that the market value | prove by his accounts the pla s case, nor can plaintiff M ch 
ef the bricks was so much more than the cost of making; and the ) an account. 
aggregate damage caine to a very large sum. The defendant was} It will be asked, why should not each party have this rig) lhe 
unable to point out any error in the calculation, but he did prove | answer is that though legitimate as an element in the proof of dam 
that any quantity of just such land containing just such clay, in the | ages, experience proves that this evidence is delusive It leads to 
immediate vicinity, could be bought for a trifle compared with the | error and injustice. It is also a long and a tedious, expe ve, and 
amount of damages the plaintiff had proved; and the jury found for | needlessly inquisitorial process. In other words, the plan has been 


a very much less amount. 
in the plaintiff’s case, thongh it could not be detected 


There was, of course, a fallacy somewhere | 


tried in the balances of 
it 


Ch it is all 


experience and found w 


vanting 


} there is of 
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I} cle tlie eti inadmissible as one element, but 
practical stice rm ist without it; and as a positive rule of 
damages i eit] eoretica nor practically correct. The twelfth 
gectic mendes he House committee requires the payment of 
£1) at the end of ‘ and fifty at the end of ten years, to keep 

0 ‘ present patent system is the im- 
' , ‘ that are outstanding. I have always advised 
" ‘ »enter into a manufacture under a patent to 
i « Patent Office examined for unused patents relating to the 

Ir hich patents, on account of some defect or 

‘ ‘ ceed, and buy them upor get them out of 

It a uys turns out that there are such pat- 

‘ 1 ct fulin then selves, might be he ld to be 
there would be great danger of some rival 

) ‘ @ re nanutact ‘ shouid prove protitable, 

ly the outstanding patent and have it reissued so as to 

ile rich te ‘ ‘ ) 

tions arise betwee patentees Phe « falls on pat 

oO are il ew i nery and therefore this section is of 

ene ‘ It isa process of separating the chati 
As t eat more valuable after the wheat is 

eful patents are patents more valuable after they 

ure | ef ! iy of the worthless one Phere are 

‘ ale ‘ j vyheat and other cereals. This bill is 
i i ! ‘ i t] COTMMMUDILY and esper ially to 
i entes thaw al borate 1 Mieahiny vrain 

i ) rr ;more valuabl It isa cheap proce 
‘ ther i become more valuable than the cost of 
the proce I do not. { y that IT want to get out of the way 
\ e pa t ur I ible use \ great many Inven 

for. eu ‘ keep people at work inventing im- 
prover to " ire useful in anticipation at least. 
Phe patents that w he winrowed ont like chaff are those which are 
‘ bod d obody thinks it worth 

etoti ! ove the 

i heard the olnve i oO: e bill No. 300, that its provis 

t v4 es are applicable to suits already pending ; but 
bserved ut i ipplies to such in ease no verdict has 
been rendered or no decrec for an account or assessment of damages 
has been pronounces Phe ts are therefore in the situation of 
retiol vhich might b nstituted after the passage ol the bill, and 
the questiorx the same as to both of them alike, and that is: is this 
re an I ett it the damage ov the whole a good one? [do 
not see a rtue in t] ttempt to draw a distinction between the 
damages in pending cases and those hereaftei to be brought, unless 
something has been done relating to the damages. ‘The law expressly 
excepts the latter class of cases from any effect on this bill. But it 
this is a stumbling-block to any I would not insist upon keeping it in 
the bill 

Phe great glory of the proposed law is that it limits reissues. There 
s nothing so illogical, absurd, and unfair to one who has studied the 
common hav the present law regarding reissues. It is possible that 
n this regard I may have more positive opinions than I should have 
had were | less acquainted with the wrong and injustice that is done 

nder the law nov existenc ! will give the history of a single 

ise wl came to 1 iftention as counsel. A mechanic made a 

useful and valuable invention relative to the use of steam. A man 

who manufactured and dea things kindred to the invention asked 

the mechar ‘ vit in the manufacture and sale of the 

nechanic’s device He declined, desiring to carry on the business 

re] e to his own pat own way. To use the language of 
hie il Lic I ear as I can remember, he said: 

Washingt St f there was noi something in the 

l ( t } entiolr i reply Was that there was 

' ny e Patent Office there must 

> } nd nothing of the kind Phen I went mysel 

] pa t i tt n Englishman I went to London and 

. g eissued nd now Ive got him 

I wr tl sto member of this House a few davs since, he 
replied that le ew ot milar case. But to return to the story. 
Phe wnufacturer did bring an action on the patent he had thus 
bought and proenred to be reissued He failed to sustain his patent, 
but not until he had carried it to the Supreme Court Phe litigation 
Was very expensive, occupied a great deal of time, and did great in 
jury to the ! 

I know persons of good character and standing who get patents 
reissued to cove is tar as possible everything valuable within the 
reach of the patent dow1 tothe date of the reissue. 

If called bpon wit] elerence to a patent, the first question Is, can 


it be made better and 


SLTO! 


llow 1 s done 


issue; if it can be, a reissue is 


and 


vel by a re 


obtained ldo not know, but is dom then a 


suit is brought on the reissued patent. Sometimes a suit fails, and 
then the patent is surrendered anda new suit brought on the reissued 
pate Chis reissue is obtained behind the back of the defendant, on 
eX pH ¢ testimony in certa cases under the old law. 

Mr. Speaker, can you conceive of anyting more revolting to a fair- 
winded man than this? In every other part of the case, and in every 
other kind of a case, if a party has evidence he brings it before the 
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court and the other party has the right to cross-examine and dispro 
This is not so here. If a patentee is defendant, or if he tinds his pat 
ent does not cover the defendant’s machine, instead of having a fa 
trial, he goes to the Patent Office, surrenders his patent, and th. 
comes forth and attacks the defendant with the new patent obtained 
behind the back and without the knowledge of the defendant. 

I'o state the case is to tell a story of meanness and cowardice, Hy 
curious a spectacle it is, Mr. Speaker, to see an educated gentlema 
who looks to some extent after the morals of the community, on 
can depend on upon all ordinary occasions and with referencs 
ordinary offenses, and in fact with reference to every kind of wi 
except the one they are engaged. in, guilty of 

} 


Besides the law itself contemplates and openst 


such « onduct 


is 


1 } 
he door and tury 





the machine ry fol these practices. Who can justly object to 
Senate bill No. 300 in its limit of reissues? It says: 
But no new matter shall be introduced into the specification not show 
ned substantially indicated in the specitication or drawings of 1 
pplic: n orits amendments, and which the patentec ud have be« 
» include as a part of his invention in the patent originally grant 





What a commentary upon our present patent system 1f is that suel; 
that now, in the year 1°79, we should 

have to pass an act that a man shall not have in a reissued pat 
what W 


a provision should be hecessary 5 


as never “shown, contained, or substantially indicated in thy 
specification or drawing of 


ments.’ 


But so itis. 


the original application or its amen 


And now when it Is attempt dto remedy ia great ¢ 
in this great system affecting-the business relations of our whole yx 
ple great efforts are made to prevent the re medy. 

It is true that our courts have of late been deciding cases in accord 
ance with the provisions of the proposed law, but they do not pre- 
vent the evil in the Patent-Office of reissues on ex parte evidence, 
which take by surprise other inventors and shock their sense of justic: 
and right. 

Now, what is there in this system of patents with its reissues and 
limitations of reissues, its limitations of the life of patents—what 
is there in all this which affects one an more than another? Noth 
ing at all; I repeat it, nothing at all. It is equal and just to all; it 
is an improvement on the present laws. Have you a patent not 
worth $20? If yes, it had better die at the end of four years. Have 
you a patent worth more than $20? If yes, it is better for you that 
those patents should die which are worth nothing, but which stand 
a threat against the use of yours. Have you a patent which is worth- 
less unless reissued for something which is not in either the original 
drawings, models, or amendments thereto, nor substantially indicated 
therein, then Isay you ought not to have it. Have you a patent that 
is valuable, then it is not injured by having anterior patents, which 
might under the present law be reissued to cover yours, confined ti 
What is shown in the model, drawings, and specifications. All those 
parts of the bill which we have discussed are eminently just. Thi 
are calculated to prevent fraud and wrong dealing. 

If again we look at the case of an inventor who seeks for a reissuc 
and obtains it because he was careless enough to misdescribe his in- 
vention. Well, he covers by his reissue machinery which was not 
touched by the original patent,and which was lawfully built and 
used at a time when no patent covered it, and when it was of cours: 
lawfully built and used. But a reissue under the present law relates 
back to the date of the original patent, and covers and enables the 
patentee to stop such lawfully built machinery. Many a man who 
could well have avoided the use of the device had it been covered by 
any Claim in existence when he built his machine, now finds the cost 
of the change so great that he must submit to heavy terms imposed 
by the owner of the reissued patent. 

This power offers great inducement to the patent speculator and 
leads to most of the evil which flows from the right to reissue. 
tion 7 takes away this retroactive feature of the law. On the othe 
hand, the surrender and reissue of a patent has been held to destroy 
the patentee’s right to all the damages which had accrued under th« 
original patent up to the time of the surrender. This section remedies 
this plain injustice and enables a recovery to be had upon the patent 
actually surrendered. I have not called attention to everything in 
the bill. It has certainly been considered a great length of time. 


+ 
Lis 





sec- 


Pwo whole years have been passed in its discussion and perfection. 
The greatest pains were taken to give it publicity. Written requests 
for opinions regarding it were sent generally to those known to be 
interested in the patent law. 

Notwithstanding all this I am satisfied this bill, owing to the late- 
I have had so 
many inquiries made of me regarding it that I somewhat hurried|) 
take this means of answering the questions. If it does not affect th 
legislation at this session, this expression may help to keep attention 
to the details of one of the most important branches of our national 
jurisprudence. 

The patent system is credited with the great progress of our peo 
ple in the arts and sciences. It sLould be touched by cautious hand. 
Its abuses must be removed. This bill will, if passed, remove abuses 
which do not belong to and form no part of the system itself, but 
excrescences grow upon it. The attempt should be to preserve that 


ness of time, cannot be passed the present session. 


which encourages invention, and destroy those features which lead 
inventors to worry and prey upon each other, 
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The Chinese Question. workinen, their frugality, their contentment in ill-fortune as well as ; 
er in success, and their gavet the midst of labor. His other state . 
Wye" ‘4 Y Y Tha ment that “the aptitude of the Chinese for commerce surpasses ey 
SPEC H OF HON. JOHN ‘¢ JON KS, that of the Reale Rashes” Ss SS ivreeable to the pride ot Our Ta 
OF NEVADA and will be less readi i epted. Its correctness will appeat 
: possible, however, if it is considered that economy in personal « 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, penditures is as mu support in the rivalries of commerce as 
the rivalries of labor 7 
Friday, February 14, 1879. 
rhe Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2423) to restrict t We have in China proper, sometimes called the Middle Kingdo 
vration of Chinese into the United States— in area of about one mil three hundred theusand square miles 
Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said : nation whose civilizat n substantially its pres ‘ 
Mr. PRESIDENT: The consequences, immediate aud remote, of Chi dates the Christian era | dreds and perhaps thousands of 
ese Immigration into the United States are only beginning to attract They are a prolitic race popurat has become so dense 
that general attention which its overshadowing importance ought to the y are fore ed to main stant struggle, not a s successful 
command. On the Pacific coast it is the uppermost subject in the for the barest and m st 1 eager subs ste! Phen cessitic orce 
popular thought, and absorbs public attention and engrosses public them to be careful h Ishanamel They k ’ tel f their 
discussion to the exclusion of almost every other question. <A ful] | }#2ds by Irrigation and the ut ution Of every s ol ' t 
discussion of all its phases is impossible within the limits of time to their reach. Of eight hu ared and thirty-one SOF Bngiis 
which I must now restrict myself. I therefore propose to refer only | ®€TeS, & Teport mack to the Emperor nl 1) deseribed five hundred 
incidentally to the degrading ettects, moral, religious, and political, and ninety-siX mii10ns as under actual cultivation hese f es may 
which would inevitably result from the unrestricted emigration of the | HOE be exactly accurate but that they make the be ot evel 
Chinese race to our shores. I shall contine myself to-day chiefly to a availatle acre 1s the concurrent testimony of eve u aoe 
discussion of its influence upon the economical interests of labor and Medhurst, 2 missionary in the East, who published, in Ina, 
ypital, and upon the material progress of the country. coant of China, says (pag that they are “ incessant loye 
THE EFFECT OF CHINESE COMPETITION aT ee Seen “SROT ED UO MEERA RASRNECT TON: & 
ilies save further pn » 20 
In treating this subject I shall endeavor to discard all race preju- aes is aoe see es to eu , 
es, and shall not knowingly overlook or undervalue such com- | ¢.4's difienlty in procurine the p eee : 
nendable traits as may exist in the Chinese character, or such of seer an Tes sales is ic 
their habits of conduct as may be worthy of praise andimitation. 1 Of +] he aiaviss ‘ vw) 
do not fail to commiserate that unhappy condition of their own | ~ )S SSNs Bale 14 we tn eee 
country, Which by its continuance through unnumbered centuries | ~ > ee ; ae ce ee oe 
is contributed to form, indurate, and erystallize in them those dom- |. ‘3 ee Ph oe Seon ume ee os - (geal : 
nating mental and moral characteristics which make their presence oo ; Tee as 
wong us dangerous to, if not destructive of, our civilization. {nd again, nck Aes deg 
Considering the leading characteristics of the Chinamen, their | , [mstead of beef and mutton, the ( 
physical and mental capacity for skilled and unskilled labor, their | \ociyesand other rent i" 
iptitude for trading and manufacturing on their own account, and | , e who are fre juent , 
e degree to which their established habits enable them to push | that dic of disease an ’ I ea 
conomy in living, the questions are as to what extent they are | Youree by a Bungry | 
ikely, if their immigration remains unrestricted, to displace, first, A bad harvest. arising from drought or from anv other cause 
American laborers, and then American employers? Andalso,as tothe | signs millions of them to hopeless misery and death he f 
tect of such displacement upon the future material condition of this | whichraged there a year ago far outstripped in range and in the Lun 
intry—whether, as at present, such of them return to China as | ber of its victims the disaster of that kind of the previou 
quire What they regard as a competence, their places being sup- | India, which exceeded all the means of relief withinthe resources of 
plied or more than supplied by new-comers, or whether, as a conse- | the British government 
ience of coming here in much inereased numbers, or from any 
other cause, their policy shall be to permanently oecupy this coun Urith this constant pressure of povulation azainst i _ 
ry or portions of it, as they now occupy some Asiatic regions to which subsistence, wages are at the : num consistent with the support of 
they emigrate + ; ae . : life under favorabl clr lmstances, leavil ra greater or css pre 
A joint special committee of ¢ ongress heard testimony and argu- | tion of laborers to perish from absolute want when circumstance 
ments at San Francisco in October and November, 1=76, on all sides 


infavorable. 

William N. Olmstead mercantile business in China from LG. to 
1870 with Oliphant & Co., says (Report, page 332) that farm laborer 
in China are paid $4 per month and board themselve 


of this question. The report of that committee, made to this body 
by Mr. SARGENT in 1877, is full of valuable information upon the 
whole subject. I have read it with care and with instruction, and 
shall refer to it very frequently. 


Thomas W. Jackson ) mereantile business at Mingho fr 
CHINESE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HABITS to L167, says page 1125 that lhe h red them there exte 

In nearly ali departments of labor, skilled and unskilled, the steadi- | four or five dollars per month, they board hem 
ness and patience of the Chinese, whether derived from national hab- | food costs about $3 per month; that they spend ‘extrem little o 
its or mental and moral conformation, or both combined, are prover- | clothing,” and that ‘‘the wealthiest of them live aln is cli 
bial. Physically they have less strength than white laborers, but they | as the poorest.” 
have equal endurance under long hours of labor, and a capacity ot S. Wells Williams, secretary of the American lega 
resisting the malarial influence of hot climates and swampy grounds | thirteen years in China and a warm advocate of ¢ ese « 
quite equal to that of the negro. to this country, says (Report, page 1245) that “the avera vuges of 

They are almost entirely wanting in creative faculty, but in man- | these men at home may be reckoned at less than $3 per mo rathet 
ual dexterity, in the suppleness required in nice manipulations, and | than more; but their clothes cost them little in so wari ite, 


in imitativeness, they have few superiors. In respect toexpenditures | food and rent being the chief items.” 

for liv ing they seem to be content to submit to cutting off almost every The extreme lowness of their wages at home istrated by the 

thing not absolutely essential to animal subsistence. very trifling inducement offered to them in the labor « tracts unde 
Their fare is meager in quantity and cheap in quality, and they which they are carried to Peru 


{ and Cuba, where ich contracts are 


reduce house-rent to a minimum by packing incredible numbers in | specifically enforceable. In Peru these contracts secure them only ™4 
the smallest rooms. In thiscountry they have no such incumbrances, per month, in addition to such food and clothing as they require, and 
even nominaily, as wives and children, and at home they have really | are for a term of eight years See testimony of Joseph G. Cad 
no wives and are totally unable even to comprehend what Christians | Report, page 1135. Chis inducement of $4 per month, with food and 
mean by that word. They have women, but in China, and with the | clothing, is strong enough to tempt tens of thousands of their numbers 
Chinese wherever they go, women are slaves, not wives. to cross trackless oceans to unknown lands 

They cannot be said to be in their persons a specially uncleanly peo- On this general statement of the capacity of the Chinese as labor 
ple. As respects their habitations, everything about them exhibits | ers, and of the rates of wages and kind of subsistence to which the 
the last degree of squalor. are accustomed at home and with which they have learned to le 1 

Their amusements are barbarous and inexpensive. Their peculiar | tent, it is not surprising that they have largely displaced America 
sexual vices are flagrant, repulsive, and odious; but as their efheiency on the Pacitie coast, in lines of ¢ mployment not requiring: thie ibyest 
and thrift asa laboring class are well-established facts, it must be true measure of bodily strength or some training in which Americans 
that their vices of whatever kind are within the limits, as tothe num- have a special proficiency. They have substantially monopolized and 
bers practicing them to any destructive or disabling extent, which | driven white labor from such trades as cigar-making, box-making 
are consistent with such qualities. sash, door, and blind making, boot, shoe, and slipper making, bag 

They are comparatively exempt from the vice of alcoholic drunken- | making, the manufacture of ladies’ and children’s wear, and clot! 
ness. Iam not disposed to deny the justice of the description given | ing generally; gold placer-mining, farming, fishing, gardening, fruit 
by Kleezkowski, a recent writer upon Chinese, of “the admirable in- | picking, peddling fruits, vegetables, and fish, and laundrying. Th 
dustry, the patience, and the indefatigable tenacity of the Chinese | same thing is true of Jabor in railroad building and leveeing. Even 
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am} ire MODOPO all but the hardest work. Matthew Blair, of San Francisco, hay and grain dealer, says, (R, 
t} dl ¢ nese domestic servants have excluded port page 91 
( h occupations is cooks, nurses, dish There are tiftes indred near me producing boots and shoes for our Deo 
A heport, page . If they have not driven | They ein six houses. The houses cost about $1,500 apiece rl ook 
dings, streets, and sewers, it is only be t { hres tor that amount of peoy 
estricts worl n that iy to white men.” Phe tollowing (Report, 191) is a part of the examination of M 
Report, page > Smith, a police otticer of San Francisco: 
) spec their « quarters } 
+} \ ' ' 
: ( oi ee ve upo \ : l rt ‘ thick. Wel ‘ ested the 
; | i i oro ce here ve 1 rt ire I 
iy i i CONN nt oarive the : ‘ : ng to the law 
‘ ‘ ‘ i el ( hese employe! > ‘| t entv-t llo I Cc} i 
( ‘ from the field ‘ ould inhab sleep L Tor ‘ 
( ‘ ese! e 4 he San Francisco mut Ttpabt 4 . ui ca 10 ; 
= ce rm v a here wre att é en tl 
i nt ( ‘ I I ud mige Lol Report \ © presel lo not ge n so thick ast dir 
rT 3 passe 
. Y. J US Ta ut n I ‘ al 
. € the } ep tor r at nig 
. ( \ : I ‘ i t ig es, places thatt \ 1 
1 1 ‘ | " Lire 
‘ ( 5 5 
ig Mr. Si bsa urther, (Report, page 197 
s I \ ) lofa do I I le 
Mr. Smith said further, describing arrests of Chinese uni 
so-called) cubic-air ordinance, (Report, page 1143 
( ‘ ire permitted to MV thicl under the sidewalks and under bass 
’ i) Si ik this way, |lilustrating aud they would 
REEaE ‘ . ) , al hat. and a great many men would be sleeping unde1 
‘ Trice I i j eT re i )D ) I ‘ ‘ 
( apa ippro eq A thal M. M. Estee, carrying on a farming property in Napa County 
i} \ ell ! t peediiy a Report. pace L000 
‘ t nil ertal ) che 
ioc 4 1 é W ( ibit ) barb is, t 3 nea 
cle we ten 
; : ™ i on i \ { ‘ pon. Onumyv 
L The i i ) ue Por ill i l ( ui 1 times pa live week ne 
‘ é eCO ) i (] ‘ Isc the heape mus } 
( i \ ~ ht i) er | s H ning ow a merehant San Francisco, sa ] 
‘ Mare i r aescriptl n | ee 
rk. W.S { { { { eds es Na { thie i © resid " mmanded vessels sailing out of Ho tong 
] 3 rea ( ist ‘ engaged in ingin em here in larg imbers d I 
th ce petent interpreters, Inquiring into and seeing thel va ’ 
eT il tem of Jabor contracts 
eo On page 111s of the Report, are found the following question M 
{ r K mwa dl h Ss answel 
ot () 1. DD tt ass of thet 1 re I 
. ? ul ret their own personal, actual ust 
\1 ti e ¢ racts expire Lhe first three, four, o1 
lado not ieve that the ore than four ¢ 
EASE A MI 
0 Sat Pwo causes will certainly operate to make the evil effect 
Chinese immigration, if it be permitted to continue, disast 
. vreater than they are now. 
ion tr 1. An increase in the number of immigrants. 
2. Adiminution in their wages or gains to which they can and 
. us in the east. savs (Report, | Submit in order to maintain their position in this country. 
China and Japan the Chinese are rooting out As to the possible or even probable increase in the extent of Cl 
| American, &c.. by “their cheap mode of | nese immigration, if it be not arrested by legal restrictions or popu 
wn ete or afford to transact business at | lar violence, it is not easy to assign limits. China proper contain 
© profit according to most of the authorities, a population of four hundred 
ule of ind the same slight expenses,” given | Millions. Asiatic methods of enumeration are not supposed to be 
wr fre California, [Mr. SARGENT. ] as the explanatio1 very reliable, but it is proper to mention that a Chinese census taken 
a | planati ( | 
Chinese merchants of San Franciseo “ yearly ab ibout sixty years ago made the population three hundred and si: 
must and do enable them to | three millions, and a more recent one four hundred and twenty 
nd more of the domestic trade. successtiu compet 1Ons. 
the avenues of industry or trade with a race that gives \t the latter estimate the population would number three hundred 
family, lives on dried fish and rice, is content to | and twenty-five to the square mile, which is not incredible. Ireland 
s fifty a room, is impossible for the white race, with | an almost exclusively agricultural country, when its population was 
nal grow r wants, which have become necessities. vreatest, contained two hundred and fifty-eight to the square mile. 
their methods of this country. Lean only pre- | It should be stated, however, that some authorities put the Chines 
of the testimony which is of one uniform tenor. _ population considerably below four hundred millions. Our late mi 
f ister to China, Governor Low, does not rate it above three hund1 
; — > ‘ millions. The latest estimates of the Russian statisticians make th 
| ‘ i} e othice i IO! more ; ° ° pe 
, pa population of the entire Chinese empire 519,000,000. It has com 


monly been estimated that the dependencies outside of the middle 

kingdom contain 100,000,000. The Russians have a large intercourss 

poor « es of ¥ sie hava Gnd nany | With China, and are doubtless well informed. 

f ’ y. twenty-two feet squat Usually in a In the case of India the first actual census, which was taken quite 

n Uj mid floor. They would raisea | recently under British authority, returned the numbers at 237,000, 

a oom as whereas the approved estimate before the taking of the census wa 

; | only 180,000,000. There are so many points of similarity between 

or | India and China that the result of the Indian census tends to suggest 
the possibility that an enumeration made under trustworthy super- 











USSCSS fs vision would enlarge rather than diminish the present assumed nwn- 
sof bers in China. 
S ¢ AN INEXHAUSTIBLE RESERVOIR 
ar However that may be, it is at all events enormously great. The 
Chinese in the whole empire are, perhaps, one-third of the popul: 
n, of San Francisco, president of the Mechanies’ State | tion of the globe. These overwhelming numbers are separated from 
Report, page 331 our shores by only four weeks’ sail across a tranquil ocean. The pos 
‘ et by six to lav down in. A hundred of | Sible magnitude of the emigration from China may be inferred from 


the fact, which is thoroughly established, that all the emigration to 
’ 
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the United States, as well as to other countries, has been furnished 
from one-fourth of the area and inhabitants of the single province ot 
Kwang-Tung. This area includes the city of Canton, and has only 
about five millions of inhabitants, the entire province containing 
about twenty millions. The extent of the past emigration may be in 
ferred from the fact that only one-third of it has been to the United 
States, the other two-thirds having been to Peru, Cuba, the Australian 
colonies, and elsewhere. (See Revue des Deux Mondes, June, 1876. 
It now seems probable that the Australian colonies will refuse to re 
eeive any more of it. It would doubtless all come to this country 
from its closer proximity to China and its superiority as a 
market if it was not partially kept out by popular resistance. 

Speaking in round numbers and without any pretension to a minute 
vecuracy, Which is neither attainable nor necessary in this discus 
sion, it may be said that ordinary Chinese laborers receiving at home 
monthly wages of trom 33 to $5 find those wages increased on the 
Pacific coast to from 325 to S30. 

Phe costot the subsistence of Chinese laborers is certainly no greater 
here than there. It is very clear that a much less difference than now 
exists between the wages of Chinamen at home and in the United 

would cause them to come here. Their present wages her 
might be reduced 75 per cent. without preventing ir continued 


labor 


States 


the 
mimigration., 


POPULAR RESISTANCI THEM, AND Il \ W 
Looking, then, to the magnitude of the whole popwation of China 
as the primary basis and measure of its capacity to furnish emi 


vrants, we see that it is from sixty to eighty times greater than that 


portion of its population which has furnished emigrants down to thi 


And ji 


present time. t will not be doubted that many, many mor 
Chinamen would have already come here if their coming had not 
been checked by various torms of popular resistance. 

This resistance bas sometimes been made through the channe! ot 


political influence upon official authorities in the way of excluding 


them from work connected with public* expenditures, as stated in 
the testimony of Governor Low, already referred to. Sometimes it h: 
been made through laws such as those relating to taxes upon miners, 
either so framed or so administered as to press specially upon China 
Sometimes it takes the form of compelling manufacturers not 
to employ Chinese, by the moral coercion of publishing their names 
if they do it, and holding them up to popular obloquy. Sometimes, 
too, by associations bound not to purchase anything manufactured by 
labor. And sometimes it has shown in outbreaks of 
popular violence, which more than once within a few past 
have been so threatening in their character as sensibly to affect the 
influx of Chinese, and to even cause the departure of 
irom our shores. 


iS 


men. 


Chinese been 


vears 
some of them 


WHAT IS THE REAL ISSUI 

But the question is as to the effect of such a measure of Chinese 
immigration into this country as is possible and probable if that 
immigration, already unobstructed under national laws and treaties, 
shall no longer be obstructed by local laws or methods of adminis 
tration or by popular violence. Congress cannot sanction an immi 
gration of any kind, unless upon the theory that it will advance the 
publie good. To give national toleration to an immigration with the 
expectation that local resistance and popular violence will prevent 
and expel it, is to invite disorder, commotion, and massacre. 

This country is fresh from the discussion of the effect upon free 
white labor of the enforced labor of Africans. Undoubtedly the dis 
similarities between the labor of negro slaves and that of the Chi 
nese who are now here or who may come hereafter are numerous, but 
in their effects the points of resemblance are even more numerous, an 
a full discussion will satisfy the country that the evils and dangers « 
Chinese labor are incomparably the greater. 


] 
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ARE THE CHINESE AN INFERIOR RACI 


} 
iit 


The Chinese, quite as much as the negroes lately held in slavery here, 
are a distinct race not only in color, but in more essential particulars, 
from the European races. They are in this country held and treated 
as an inferior race. They are precluded from intermarriage with our 
population of European descent by insurmountable prejudices, and 
are made a subordinate caste by exclusion from the rights of citizen- 
ship. If the performance of labor by negro slaves tended to discredit 
labor, as all observers agree that it did, the same ellect from the per 
formance of such labor by Chinese is inevitable. It is not creditable 
tohuman nature, but none the less true, that indolence and misdirected 
pride combine to make it easy to cause labor to be despised. What 
is difficult is to cause it to be held in its just place of honor as one 
of the best supports of all the virtues. A famous people of antiquity, 
in order to train their youth to abhor a particular vice, compelled 
their slaves to practice it. Labor even more easily than vice may be 
made odious by devolving it upon races regarded as inferior and 
actually dominated over as such. The wischief has a far wide 
operation in the Chinese case than in the of the negro 
slaves, because the latter, from their special aptitude and limited 
numbers, were principally confined in their employment to the field 
labors of agriculture, whereas the Chinese occupy nearly the whole 
range of industrial avocations. 

It is said that the Chinese in this country are not slaves, but free- 
men, and that they not only possess but actually exercise and know 
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the varying 
market, and that their competition in that market ditfers in nm 


tial particular from that of other free laborers. 


highest wages possible unde conditions of the labor 








It is certainly true the ¢ Ines ire as thrifty their ba } 
for waves as in othe1 valus Chev never reduce their wau 
furthe below the wages tw ‘ rborers that s requ te to ob I 
the desired employment Many « thre itnesses whose testimo1 
found in the report say tnat the waves paid to the Chinese « } 
Pacitie coast would not be called | inthe Atlantic States. Gove OI 
Low says, (page 32 

{hit en do {t wo! 1 I \ ( i u 

price as he car \ At ‘ else 

Phe injury to the white laborer is completely and irreparably done 
when the Chinaman underbids him at all in the price demanded for 

,; employment. It is no advantage to the white orer that the Cl 
naman goes no further in underbiddi | tha essarv to carry 
his point. It would be the emplover and not the pet y white 
laborer who would be benetited if the Chinam tead of being 
what he is, an adro ind persevering stickler fe he « ‘ was 
simple enough to accept e-half or tw hire i } night ob 
tain. 

The fact that * ¢ »notr } erv much.” dimi 
ishes by so much the profit made out of him by the com Ph 
fact that they are ready to rh unde ee’ tothe « sary 
to command the employment which is otiered, is der é eto the 
white laborer. And the ft her fact Lia hey i i wher 
necessary, reduce their wages to the west ‘ ‘ itl 
subsistence on v scale Impossible for Eure i Ces thr 
ot white men as « rs in the irk 
less one. 

Before the abolit mo! vel n ( ry ‘ } y1 
slaves comp ted with free white laborers eithe) er out thelr 
negroes at so much] month or yp fi ise ot thre ove! 
and above their support, o1 y pre ) ‘ ! ! 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, A¢ ior sai 

In either case the owner of the uN ta e Cl ima Ow 
does, got all that possible tol ec Le ti he had to 
dispose of The eompetit of the « er ot the ives was danget 
ous to the white laborer i) pre ely the same \ nad trom precisely 
the same fact that Chinese competiti« j ‘ r of ive 
was able, if foreed thereto, to hire Li 1out 1 t i cult 
ural productions at any remunerat rt less tl ie bare ¢ of 
that kind -of SLLUSISLTOCIICE io Wi ich i icy Were ‘ ‘ iIstomed iit re 
white labore: Satie of la rtoune st compete with 
bv a kind of labor whiel is certain to be emp ee re rn 
tion so much lowell in be Could bimsell accept as to stir 1 ar 
rate a priority of employment for the whole be re ves 
The competing imbor | onged me to enevro lb re ‘ ind 
under that system it was the free ister i ne o i 
the real competitor of the hite labore: 

This fundamental fact of the competition of a lab cel 1) 
exerted for the reward of the coarsest subsistence i ) re 
result of the lately shed system of Africa i I ot 
the Chinese lnmigratLo li truth. the cor Lye itlo t el 
must prove to be more overwle ely disastrous, beca ‘ ! 
of atree Chinaman working for his own subsistence a from the hope 
of —ain, will be more efilicient than tl of a ‘ ho worked onl 
on coercion. Furthermore, after the p ibition of the Afi i ive 
trade, in 180%, there were limits to the increase f the her of 
slaves in this country, and in consequenc partly of the ition i 
numbers and partly of their characteristics, the were ed on] 
special employments. ‘The Chinese, on the other hand ive alrenc 
invaded, or are sure to invade, nearly all br ches ot ed 
and unskilled, and no bounds can be set to the extent of t 
eration if it shall be made both legally and practically tree 

It isan entire mist etoa lime 1 ‘ I i 
with white labor is governed by t ume principles whieh contr 
the competition betwee hit I m ‘ hie itter 
must have the comforts of le; ana especia Vy, un1eSS all Their ice 
founded upon race, intelligence, mora md religion ca rT 
tionized, they will neve! eup hat is « npreherndade bit cl 
term family; wives to be honored, protected, ad cherishe | 
children to be nurtured and tr ed for tue « ies and opp 
ot life. The ¥ Will not surrende! these for the purpose ot qu it or 
themselves to encounter the competition of the semi-ei 1 horace 
of Asia. The doctrir es Who can see nothing beyond the pla des 
of free-trade in the labor market will discover that abstract theor 
of labor are one thing and actual laborers in flesh and blood another 
and quite a different thing, and a very much more unmanageable 
thing. 

It is proper at this point to consider whether the actnal dition 


how to exercise effectively the right of free laborers to insist upon the ' 
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of the Chinese in this country ree or servils 


:E THE CHINESE FREE MEN 
The general term slavery has been applied to conditions differing 
in many particulars from each other W hile points of re- 


there are 





















ints of ditterence be 





emblan t ! ort }? 
ons ave ine odern rie and between the 
4 untries and the Airican slavery 
which at } | ft th l phere rhe peonage 
of 1 Mi dl t It ‘ ery little cousequence 
ne ( ire « ed slaves or freemen. It 
: uu imstances Which make up 
| certa j ‘ Tmaies in ny sense ll vhich slaver 
} { ‘ ‘ s no the Chinese 
i possible that it should exist 
l I ere Wages are down to 
sit Vropert eh \ not be asserted 
( l i ott Phe (so-called) coolies of China 
Kast Live Lr \ ore Phey are nots es in the 
| dual o er N od hes to ow: 
‘ ‘ ! Fem China, on the other 
' ‘ rer e, oftentimes high, for 
i ‘ i 1 i rat ) i oO 
" the ire bor reared, and «le es 
] i ('hinese rel howe md their emigra 
i ‘ t i} . riba ’ The b or 1 owl 
tamted Oao ! CO ‘ Iraundulent al WoO 
Cpresel tio i ol l but their freedom is to 
ext paroaine i (le those contracts, and when the. 
heen il ’ t« i r the forel shores, they sink into 
e oor sel | ‘ dl i And to whatever extent it bye 
ne 4 ‘ t ‘ tri » be mise it resnuits trom 
ct tres ! ile 
\ 
: ' a 4 } 
t ose rian to th i lhe il ICS ihe 
Vi ‘ rCTING i ‘ il LATC a 
I rake ( ‘ rmiota ( ‘ i i rall se 
| 1) Phere a two Loris ¢ these contract 
Ii \ t of the laborer o labor for a given rate 
f t| for ecified time, this contract being assignable 
by party ho t ‘ Phe cooly pays the costof hisemi 
I ’ i be ra Hle does t become the debtor 
of the party ad ‘ ch co uid ti hole ob} tion Is defined 
eontract 
Ser d. A « t ‘ ‘ uborer « ) hat ere shall be de 
ducted out of wl he ri thes lvanced, or represented as 
uivanced, to p @ ¢ " es of his emigration vith such bonus. 
interest, and other charges as may be agreed upo nd it is always 
certain fromthe nature of t] ise that the bonus, interest, and othe 
irves Will be extortionate and unconscionable 
Contracts in the tirst form are made with emigrants to Peru, Cuba, 
ind the Sandwich Islands, where a specii periormance can be le 


rally enforced The unhappy persons who are deported under such 
contracts are slaves to all intents and purposes. Whatever the 
tated term of service may be, it is practically for life, the calculation 
und practice of the purchaser being to use up the laborer by hard 
task durit the stipulated term The assignments of such con- 
tracts searcely ditter in ettect from bills of sale of the laborers them- 
selves, and command nearly the same price. Chinese coolies are sold 
in lots in this form Pern at a price of from $350 to S400 per head, 
testimony of Joseph G. Cadiz, Report, page 1135,) and at not less 
prices in Cuba Phe actual cruel slavery of coolies in those countries 
not a matter of dispute, and isa reproach to the civilized world. 


try contracts 
if entered int adequate consideration and without 
fraud are lawful, but they are not specitically enforceable. The rem 


In this cor to labor at 


specified rates and for speci- 


lied terms el oO lor al 





edy against a laborer for the breach of such a coutract is a suit at 
law, which if suecessful terminates in a judement for the damages 
occasioned by the breach, which, like any other judgement, may or 
\ ot be collectabl There is no law to compel the specific per- 
ince of a labor contract If there were, me :inight make them- 
elye ives by their own act, and no free and enlightened govern- 
ment v permit men to sell themselves any more than it will per- 
: them to sell others. 
I Kk CONTRACTS IN AMERICA 
Che Chinese coolies sent to this country are precisely the same class 
sent to Peru and Cuba, but instead of being sent under contracts to 
labor at specitied rates for specified terms, they are sent under con 
tract to repay out of their earnings the cost of sending them here, 


swollen by interest and ¢ harges of various kinds. 


We ne ed no proot 
of the nature of bargains, where the parties are poor and ignorant 
laborers on one side and 
tlesh ind blood on 


Ni while it 
siness have 


ing and unscrupulous speculators in 





the other 


ww is true that 


those engaged in the cooly contracting 
our laws over the contract- 
have as a matter of fact under 
ig the case a power falling very little 
short of that exercised over such laborers in Peru and Cuba. 

hese speculators in labor begin by requiring the coolies they bring 
here to furnish as surety for their debt obligations their nearest 
relatives at home. There is scarcely any point in Chinese law which 
is not obscure to foreigners, but we know that among the Chinese 


ly: no specific power unde 
ing laborers when landed here, they 
1s] 
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he circumstances surround 
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debt has terrors for those who cannot pay which not 
drive the debtor 

It is not at all doubttul that this bond on relatives operates power 
fully to hold the coolies to a performe? nce ot the terms, however har 


, infrequently 
into suicide. 


may be, of the contracts under which they obtain the means { 
migrating 
V THE SIX COMPANIES ERN THEIR SERFS. 
hese contracts contain provisions for the benefit or supposed 
benetit of the cooly, such as turnishing him medical assistance in cas 
ol sick Phe stipulation made to carry his hody back to Chin 
case of death is one to which he attaches a superstitious any 


most extraordinary Ignorant of his rights here, alin 
cut otf from the opportunity of learning them by the ereat diflien 


described by S. Wells Williams, Report, page 1252) which he 


importance, 


has 


learning awn new anvuave, and being necessarily dependent 
guidance when he tirst arrives here upon those who bring him, an 
tearful of forfeiting such of the stipulations in his contracts as ar 
n his favor, he has controlling motives persuading him to subm 
sion It is also abundantly established that the Chinese mainta 
uv th ountry a species ob taper in tmpervo, by which they 
pose upon their countrymen Chinese rules and customs. 
~ ‘They have tribunals sitting in secret, to the decrees of which the 
ce mpel obedience by measures which are etieetive. It is shown by 
the testimony that coolies attempting to evade their debt contracts 
are s ibjected to violence by a spe ial class of Chinese known is 
High-binders,” who not infrequently . executing the decrees of this 
secret tribunal, infliet the death penalty. It isalso shown by the tes 


timony that the return of the cooly before he has paid his debt, whil 
not absolutely impossible, is exceedingly ditticuit. The 
and speculating companies importing the coolies are such important 
and valuable patrons of the steam s by which they are principally 
brought that the steamships refuse to carry any of them back wl 


speculators 


liy 
ALTic 


are pointed out as being still in arrears on their contracts. On the 
sailing days of these steamers Chinese agents, *‘ High-binders ” an 
others, are on the wateh at the wharves, and no cooly spotted 


them as a defaulter and attempting to run away is allowed to depart 

It is, of course, impossible for us to understand exactly all the ways 
and methods by which this peculiar people, separated from us by th 
triple wall of distrust, a strange language, and Asiatic ideas, manage 
their affairs among themselves. But we know beyond a peradventure 
by the sure test of visible results, that in some way those who import 
ship-loads of coolies to this country are enabled to enforce the 
is under which they bring them ; 


Dar 


Wall 


not, to be sure, So perk etly as 


it is done in Peru and Cuba, but to a sufficient degree to rendei 
such bargains safe and protitable to those who advance the mor: 


If that business was not on the average safe and largely profitabl 
vould not have been carried on with such eagerness and upon 
and so long a period of time without interruption. 


a scale OVe!l 


ERY 

The Chinese coolies sent here are precisely of the same classes as 
those sent to Cuba, and their condition here is for some period of 
time only one degree less servile than it isin Cuba. But after all 
is not the question of servitude or treedom which is the important 
circumstance as affecting the competition ot his labor with that ot 
our own people. Whether his earnings are wholly for himselt 
partly for others is of the greatest possible consequence to him pet 
sonally. But the only thing important to the competing American 
colonies is his ability to subsist upon little and his readiness to work 

for little, however that readiness may be brought about. 

The arguments in favor of Chinese emigration differ in no essential 
| particular from those which were thought to justify the importation 
of negro slaves to this continent. The development of its virgin 
resources called for workers of which Europe then had but few to 
spare and Africa many. Without doubt the period of development 
| of those resources was materially hastened by the African 
trade. 
| It is true in like manner that the execution of many publie works 
land the opening and extension of many branches of manufacturing 

industry were hastened and promoted on the Pacitie coast by Chinese 
labor. But it is certain in both cases that the earlier supply of one 
class of laborers was purchased at the dear cost of the loss of a later 
supply of a better class of laborers. 

The direct and immediate advantages of the cheap labor of inferior 
races easily blind employers to the considerations which always make 
such labor prove at last a delusion anda snare. The advantage to 
employers is not merely the saving of money, but there is the othe1 
advantage quite as much appreciated by them that cheap labor im 
plies laborers easily controlled, whether the cheapness arises from 
having the laborer in the condition of a slave or by having such a 
competition among laborers for employment as to compel them to 
accept any rate at which it may be offered. 


ol 


slave 


PRO-CHINESE ADVOCATES SNEER AT FREE LABOR. 


Two elaborate arguments in favor of Chinese immigration were 
made before the special congressional committee, one by F. A. Bee, 
who appeared as the attorney of what are known as the six Chines« 
companies, and the other by B. 8. Brooks, who said that “ he claimed 
to represent the interest and the opinion of the people of the State of Cali- 
Mr. Bee said, (page 48 of Report :) 


Pixley places great stress upon his argument that the ten thousand Chinese 


io? nia.” 
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iomestic servants in this city crowd out and displace the same imber of po | 
shite girls | 
it is quite significant that our well-to-do cit is emp + number of ¢ | 
their families; it is a direct denial of his statement made here that o people | 
were of one accord in opposition to the Chinest 
Surely he does the domestic drudgery of venty-tive sa r pop tion, | 
{ you will notice that men of both political p ‘ his ices land | 
-ealling. If there is any cal y in whiel is adirect d blessing, it i 
tof adomestic servant; heist valance-wl vhi pr ets tl 
isewife from imposition, and r ves her of the idea that servant at | 
eon an equ 
ds the balance of power aga t Bridget s he nst trad 
s hated and persecuted by both alike 
Mr. Brooks said, (pages 51 and 55 of the Report: 
It ou pass through these streets day and night you see thousands of i I 
| onle who if you offert or} ] 4 ill sorts of « 
how isit: what is it ve this: shall I} ‘ ill J 
er thing They dictate mu, andt is pand thre | 
the ill stay as they are | 
, * | 
i not b ve there ls a Tarme this Stat \ j ae } 
( name { mean by farmers the owners of the land which is cal ited 
ilti ‘land themselves If vou meant farm laborers, t | 
o have been spoken about, I do not kno eir opinion neither do I « 
bout it I wish we were rid of t 1 | 


There can be no doubt that the views expressed by Messrs. Bee and 


Brooks are ente rtained loosely and vaguely in man quarters. They 


yw naturally out of the controversies which are inseparable from 
w contheting interests of employers and employed, but they will 


bear the test of a thorough examination. 
NDURING WEALTH RESULTS ONLY FROM FRI M 
Apparently no scheme tor the rapid creation and accumulation of 


wealth promised better than that of raising rice, tobacco, cotton, and 
sugar in our Southern States by African slaves, in whom was found | 


ie rare combination of great bodily vigor with adocility which made 


racticable to obtain their labor at the cost of the coarsest sub 


5 sie net Phe scheme failed in practice. In the long run and upon a 
ge scale the cheap labor of inferior races never cheapens produc 
Tiodh 

When wages are high and workmen educated and intelligent, there 
isa greater general capacity in the community to avail itself of the 
orces of nature and of labor-saving expedients and appliances 

Thus we know that the business of weay ing cotton cloth has been 
transferred within veentury trom the labor of the East, which is nomi 

ly the cheapest reckoned by daily money wag 


England and the United States, which is really cheaper reckoned ac 
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*s, to the labor ot 





rding to its efficiency as aided by machinery more cunning tha: 


human hands, 

It is thus, too, that the wheat of this country is able to compete in 
the British and other markets with the same grain produced by servile 
or very poorly paid labor in countries where land is equally fertile 
andabundant. American plows, barrows, and reapers, American modes 
of transportation and handling, enable this competition to be sus 


tained while the American scale of wages is still kept high. 


ALIEN AND CHEAD LABOR DESTROY CIVILIZATIO 

These and other illustrations, which might be indetinitely multi- 
plied, demonstrate the unsoundness of the proposition that the in 
troduction of a cheaper laborer is no more injurious to the American 
workman than the introduction of labor-saving machinery. The 
cheaper laberer prevents him from getting employment, whereas the 
improved machinery, by making his labor more eftlicient, secures to 
him better wages and more abundant employment. Nothing is more 
certain than that labor is more in demand and more highly rewarded 
in proportion as machinery and Jabor-saving appliances otf all kinds 
are multiplied. So, also, there is nothing more certain than that la 
is less in demand and receives, even when it can obtain employ: 
a less proportion of the product of industry in those countries whic 
adopt as their policy the introduction of the cheap labor of inferior 
races. The prejudices against the introduction of machinery as being 
injurious to laborers have long since given way before the practical 
demonstration of the fact that just in proportion as labor-saving ap- 
plianeces increase the aggregate production of a community the 
greater is the fund to be divided between capital and labor, and the 
laborers always get a share, even if not so great a share as they ar 
entitled to, of the increase of that fund. 

But from this statement of the reasons for the well-established fact 
that the better-paid labor of more advanced countries is able to sus 
tain and triumph in the competitions of commerce over the cheapet 
labor of less advanced countries, it is apparent that they only apply 
when the cheaper labor is employed in the native habitat of the cheaper 
laborer and under the circumstances which there surround him. When 
he is transplanted to those countries in which the machinery and 
appliances and conditions of superior civilization exist these reasons do 
not apply, or apply with diminished force, and the competition of the 
cheaper laborer becomes ruinous. A reversed case, but illustrating the 
same principle, is the recent example of the rapid expansion of cot- 
ton-weaving in India with English machinery operated by Hindoo 
labor, both the machinery and labor being set in motion by English 
capital. It is these artificial conjunctions of low wages of barbarous 
or semi-civilized peoples with the appliances of advanced progress 
which the educated laborer of the United States and Europe has good 
reason to fear. 
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to earrv Manila by storm in 1762 will be 


ever the opportunity is ottered 


repeated against us when- 


























rack 1 rary doomed either to the lowest form OUR FOES IN PI Rk WAR 
or reduce on ul When slaves were most We shall construct navies and fortresses and store arsenals with 
he pat lans we gest, the con munitions of war in vain, if we throw away that cheapest and surest 
J co] , rst, and ¢ oe enn nd defense of nations, the unpurchasable patriotism of a homogeneous 
Ror ‘ F my Spira ar he dary people. The statesmen of America have looked to California, Oregon, 
, aon und and the adjacent States, present and prospective, as seats of American 
power and prestige on what Mr. Jefferson called the “ endl 
; ; : of e Paci fronting and dominating Asia and all the isl; 
I it s erviel the creat sea But those possessions instead of lucreasing the st 
i ae : referable to attempt | oF thy Republic, if » suffer them to be filled up with a Chinese } ) 
: ; — ; ( ulat on, W 1 become its most vulnerable point. 
: ‘ ; ! : # rt Adimiral Rogers says, (Report, page L022: 
‘ _— China th her po her thrifty, he te nt, educated, and ve du 
cp y , P aba po i } t end til] ; ornia lemand fo 
i iy ’ 1 tiv rh efi ‘ te of ( 1 AN ( ste S 
ew rn State efore t ] ndition would be profitable for the 
{ ead (} ec ‘ i d lb and there would som day be ute 
, ; cc sas nN »t ct that an alien an all the places of labor ned tha 
el ( 1@ ] ‘ ‘ sof pol itic whic could be Sent away nor kept 
er I pu ) 1 una i OS] re e opera and the capitalist are not « 
rsed fo ! ‘ 1) \ tity an 
, rd 0 . Posse lea that their ‘ \ as it is the olck 
1 : 1 l er ¢ h ma rs m refined thal irs t 1 i 
- ; ie ; : . a inn t lifferent fe, s i people 1 not it und 
) ) I ‘ Li el ’ il ( a rt 1 n they rolios 
' Asia \ Arnie If or I lin England should o his workmen Yo 
too pensivel you ¢ | i i ou eat beef. Ly 
i ’ t or ( Who t ret i thal ho ling 
ly i i ) dere thie ‘ hie ud be ur s i ould lead tori f 
we , ‘ ‘ I 71 prop \ Cus . 
fs, ' 1 noth irely de I} evil, enormons in its actual proport ons, unmeasurable in the 
: i : ‘ rT { ena dangers Wiiici it menace ittlict is yet only the Pacific coas ind 
ut ba \ re ' f vovernment and | it is too new to be properly appreciated outside the limits to whiel 
e] { mopulat ve ‘ ire Asiatic s now contined But when its real nature comes to be understood 
a ls tel) , ire in the contro] | those, of whom I am one of the representatives, have an undoubting 
, vel , ern them as asub faith that they can rely for relief upon the justice and patriotism of 
' Ihe ril f brite rers nav be annoy the other States of the Union quite independently OL any appre il to 
‘ nial Ke those of e1 vers, Imay not always be their interests 
‘ train und trad s, hopes and family te YMENT DESTROYS AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
Waders ol ‘ uid the ready, sturdy defenders of the But if such in appeal is needed there are abundant grounds lor it 
les, Porelgn a lomestic. What is there | Unless this Chinese immigration is checked it will invade all the 
‘ ‘ story OL ( ti to induce us to exchange States one after another. Even if it never foes beyond the Pa 
ion for their How much reflection | slope, its influence will be still felt in every part of the Union. 1] 
en bot ibject by those who advise that we introduce | whatever extent it occupies that inviting field for enterprise aud 
‘ race i Kno { possess crafty methods, dustry, it cuts off the opportunity of the people of other States to bet 
' rm disregard for their own lives, appar ter their condition by migrating to it Even if the Chinese emigration 
ne itor ‘ ong as their numbers are few, | shall not extend east of the Rocky Mountains the effects of Chines 
' ul md revolution under cover | competition will be felt on the shores of the Atlanti It has alread 
‘ apie ‘ pre Het i restrained by | diminished the sales of eastern manufactures on the Pacific coast t 
deas whatever the extent that that market is supplied by home manufactures pro 
Mm mnerical minority, we see | duced by Asiatic labor 
ier ¢ insult and injustice But rhe attorney of the Chinese company (Mr. Bee) in his argu 
‘ : ler other circumstances, nor will they bere | jn favor of Chinese immigration before the congressional comm 


is permitted to vo on 


unrestricted 


he port, pages 


Report, page 43) claimed that the sales of eastern manufactures had 
| been reduced from forty millions to twenty millions by California 








1. | | manufacturers whose business depended upon Chinese labor, and who 
( is twice there commandinga | were thus also enabled to send a large amountof goods such as cigars 
‘ whing what intelligent people yvoolen blankets, &c., to the East. 

catia i958. ang | . Lo the natural growth of competing mannfactures in California by 
Ul. They apprehended | the increasing abundance of white labor the East would have no legit 

( 8 md I was waited upon by | imate ground of objection. The eastern operatives would participat 

7) even Tallies. Fhere were 1” | in the advantages of such a natural growth, some of them directly, by 

eee eee ee iar tak favor of | Migrating to California, and the remainder indirectly, by the result 

f En ! uid they used all their influence | ingdiminished competition of laborersand higher wagesat home. The 

ntually it passed off. In Java, | competition between eastern and Californian manufacturers would be 

ae ae Saal diate seit; a a fair one if production were prosecuted with the same species of labor. 

n mil The Dutel 1k STARVATION OF OUR OWN OPERATIVES 

ages aa aoe eee ie | But the competition is unfair and will prove ruinous if the popula 

sion they would take | SiONS of Asia are transported to the Pacific coast and securely planted 

inside of our tariff lines This cloud may be no bigger to-day than a 

\ English gar- | man’s hand but may spread until it covers the whole horizon. 
Frank Murther, cigar-maker, says, (Report, page 316: 
When lL came out here myself I had as many as a hundred men writing to me 
("} t} country we must naturalize them | fm hicago where I was born, telling “me if there was any show fora living to 
9 tizenshin. including that of suffrace. let them know I had to reply Gut there was no = here 
( mand debauch our institutions at the most vital A. M. Winn, president of the Mechanies’ State Council, says, (Re 
( st establish caste and have large and ncreasing port, page 322 

) ) itior n social and political subjection. The When men who are interested in the la or organizations in the Eastern States 
ne er the latte! alternative would be plainly write mie here to know if there is any chant for employment I write to the m 0 

. stay away if they can get any employment; that the Chinese have filled all the 

ean, and would weaken our powers of resistance against | places 

s, domest oreigt It would transplant among Us an Admiral Rogers says, (Report, page 1023 :) 

: ae having not ne : common W th our own poputation, If Chinese labor Chien here without restraint no reason IS apparent why Cali 
rany change ad ready for any enterprise that promised it. fornia may not become the great manufacturing center of the United States and 
ld be liable always to insurreetion and compelled constantly iltimately starve the operators of our eastern cities or drive them to Asiatic wages 
our guard against it, and nothing is more certain than that and conditions of life 

en race, disfranchised, and therefore secretly hostile. would SELF-PROTECTION THE FIRST NATIONAL OBLIGATION. 

ranks of any invasion strong enough to give them hopes In the presence of this great danger, and when means are sought to 
success. The same Chinese treachery to the Spaniards which avert it, we are confronted with the obligations of treaties to aftright 
the English, under Admiral Cornish and Sir William Draper, and deter us from adopting proper measures of defense. Self-preser- 
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vation is the plainest right and first duty of nations, as well as of in- | Washington warned thi l \ tang 
dividuals. If a treaty imposes terms which are found by experience | he had lived till this time, he e enlarged th 
to be injurious and pernicious, the thing to be done is to abrogate it | as to iude entang re] rel wy kind l | 
and abide the consequences. cumstances should we ent to anv treaty fettering our abso 
Vattel (see Book IL], chapter 6, section 92) says: control of our own internal pol in respect to the duties and es 
5 which has promised succors finds the furnishing the succors would | We shall impose, in respect to the classes of people we sha 
to an evident danger, this is a lawful dispensation. The case woulk rer Into the country, or in respect mnvthis which ¢ cerns « 
treaty pernicious to the state and therefore not obligator Such adange1 wiministration. 
1 and necessarily reserved in every treaty 
It wasupen this sound view of national rights, obligations, and duties ; 
it General Washington’s administration abrogated the stipulations It will be for the la yor 
made with France, in consideration of aid during the revo- | Of Mle Constitution of the | SEU Gove ! ¢ n 
onary struggle, to guarantee French possessions in the West Indies, | °F luthorize the a S I es of pop , S 
It was with this view that Russia recently abrogated that clause of the He Chinese into the states ;. ] ch states a 
if Paris which condemned her to perpetual naval impotence on | C4005 » prohibit it s0OKING at tha train ‘ 1 the cyes ol 
Black Sea. The Burlingame treaty, so far as it authorizes Chinese | Vt I tind lothing ect except rouowInEs, W 
emigration, should be abrogated without one moment’s hesitation, iis Khown to have ; } _ ed 1 { Ve WE SiO 
vever strongly the Chinese government might resist it. But there | S@ves 
s nothing toshow that the Chinese government would bein the slight Phe ut 
est degree offended at the summary abrogation of the treaty. Thi e ” : : 
facts attending its negotiation all indicate the reluctance with which az) : 
it government accepted its provisions, for it has never favored the Nils wives aothueit ' | , : hibit afte 


nmnigration of its subjects to this or any other country. ee r any mic} tion of 
1 ble \é i lier ( Cebl le pel ( . 
i 














10) * Low ur late minister to China, spoke very utiously 2 : 
Governor Lo , our late minister te hina, spoke very ca mu vive authority to force it upon the States 
when he said (Report, page 71) that the Chinese government was 17 : ; , ; ieee . 
= os c _ ow 99 } (nti the authorit ( Is ine " ‘ ‘ tea i | ( 
perfectly passive” and “ indifferent” in respect to the emigration of 1 ; , 
l ‘ : : “* nn ; : ; except il ich a construe tthe power ot the President and S 
its people to the United States. The evidence decisively establishes te 4 t t + 4 
I : ee : ‘ : ate tomake reaties extend ya enses. whethe wl 
the fact of 1ts positive opposition to emigration to any quarter. And 1 ] | 1 
7 4 . .. or within the scope otf the sciiction of Ws Government as 1 irker 
it may be added that this is one of the cases where evidence is really : ; , 
: : : out in the enumerati f the powers cf Congress The serupulous 
supertiuous, for if it conforms to the common sense and common ex : . 
. . Cure wit] wl eh tha ‘ I ron W wie ) 4 
nerience of mankind, it is unnecessary, and if it does not conform to y 
i ' . indetinite and universal jurisdiction can be assumes t esice 
them it is of no value. No historical case can be cited where any gov- , are , ; at 
4} ; and Senate through a& co ri ono toe treaty-1 < pow 
ernment or the governing classes of any country favored any othe1 ? ; 
} } . a . lt respect to pers is distil mshed tro. ( ( 3 lhe LUISE 
emmleration than that to coionies, No such case exists to-day. Any , : : 1 
s y of the Constitutio ive read recognizes by limiting the 
other emigration means to governments the loss of soldiers and of tax 
> : on A : : nower of the State ‘ e « ch as they ' a t 
navers, and any emigration whatever means falling rents to landlords, A , +} Soar ' } } } 
z c } } } ALG | set no Ocnel Lilo veVoO! L ¢ ‘ W ile results \ Lia I ia 
ng wages to employes, and a diminishing number of supporters te ' , | s 4 1 
s ’ ‘ : . Ba 3 ; piication trom tl power ot Congress oestab i} 
he priesthood. Crowded as England is, its laadlords view with regret | ', . a sa : 
7 ; : : : , : ralization Bu 6 mplied power of Congress to authorize the 
departure of farm laborers ; crowded as Ireland is, the clergy dis , } ‘ +] 
: “sie ’ Hitnhisration OF siuel ersons as it may thi proyn Oo natluralize ul 
rave emigration. Ruinously low as wages are In Germany, the gov 1 } , } 1 . 1 ' 
> = ‘ rc . 1} ,* not be Invoked In the case Inbasmuch as Congress bas never autl 
ernment of that country, while admitting theoretically the right of ; ' 
} : : : ‘ : ized the naturalization of Chinese and is very tte kely ever to <« 
itriation, impedes the exercise of that right in every conceivable 
‘ so 
ee ndelidtieags ee In the convention now sitting to revise the constitution of Ca 
; 7 fornia, clauses have been framed, and as Iam advised will witho 
n lhurst’s China , { ++ ic ited that the rover? nt is ‘. 
l led uUrst Ty prea cre ] ti ( iit 1} rove rie doubt. be adopted, isserting e complete power of the States to pr 
| ODpPOs iT Li atiol nad emleratior rie lthoug : > os 
hil y ypposead to Oot I wWiegration and emlgra i , al La 1) isn hib t the introductior f ‘ ye ve j j 4 lizens, a 
InKS at emigration trom certain parts, it rewardsits subjects wh 
, 1 Bl ; nt ee = past * Sano - : ” | directiz the Legisla ( ¢ reise that ] ‘ mea st the C] ene 
iway as aliens and * outlaws As an illustration, Mr. Medhurst | ¢ ede as Rae ‘ trict t] f 
é ; ‘ : { is it se es S 
ites that when the Dutehauthorities made some apologetic explana Oy 
; : 2 powers as a tate if i lea ( 
ms tothe Emperor of China of a massacre of Chinese at Batavia, he 
replied that he Was quite Indifferent is to what might happen to such 
| 14> ‘ ‘ vr) onided t rh toe ] \ “oh / 1 » 
of his subjects is Were misguided enough to leave hi enign protec Aside from the B ram reat said that Cl ide mn 
for residences in foreign parts cration cannot be pr ited without a dest rf t sp 
» tis lsor Mrission?s 1? } fron ST te SO) save 
Rev. Otis Gibson, missio ary in ¢ Ina from 1 » 1 LRG, iy stitutions and it tf certalu great vi buinda 
heport, page 1 ] principles t oO t! i t ind pere 
fo not think the Chinese government desire the people to come here isvlum for the poor, the eed ind the oppressed of all climes, a 
William F. Babeock, connected with the house of Parrott & Co., of inds, and all races Phe founders of this Government held no s 
San Francisco, SUVs, Report, page 310:) principles. In the preamble to the Constitution hev have declared 
ihe treaty was forced upon China. The Emperor of China and ‘ us, 1 | Very explicitly the J‘ the ud it it vhich was to 
old by evervbod vho i ved there preferred it citi ( ‘ biee rf erty ( dour po ferity They framed t! (y 
d remain their ow! mtry rather than emigrate, and the enti ra ernment, not to make this ¢« Mntry ah open reluge to all in nal 
omes fre e British po t Ho (on 
! the Bh long-K to secure the blessings of liberty within its boundaries forthe ‘ 
lr. Hart Hyatt, United States consul at Amoy from 1353 to 1*61, | and their childret Undoubtedly they contemplated and favored i 
: , ~ ° . . 
says, (Report, pages 744-5; migration, but they had in view the immigration of ( 
rw the ¢ tie { t t of the oniv species ot tree ora on then supposed to me po ne Ihe 
foreign country, nor would they allow it if they coule favored this, not for the purpose of advan r thie elfare of the 
m to seize the cooly brokers and nail them to acro , 1 ‘ A. — . : 
ha nn t aati nti} ¢} a ‘ nigrants politically, materially, or morally, bu Olt l hie ‘ 
LO « ‘ the nish more vigore or lool el advancing the interest 1 theirown count bhey desired tH 
that of deeoying or | napping cools nto tore n vl ints of their own race imber sniticient to i ta thie pst 
tutions OF CIlV1lIZed society and to siuece Lui re t , Whether 
Admiral Rogers say : Report, page 1025: from within or without The ** ble nas of ‘ ire certal 
The Burlingame treaty was not readily accepted in China | destroyed and not secured by an im rrath t A itics Who in tho 
. ; : naa ¢ . y bo . o mi ] hiaw « even } re sniratio 
S. Wells Williams, long secretary to United States legation at Pekin, | 844s of years have never struck a I Had an aspirate 
\ 1 { 4c ) tic: iom nad a ibso tely incap | ) nderstand 
says, (Report, pages 1244 aud 1249 :) I , as a ~ état , and are ' serstanding 
; ; What ilpe \ neans 
Chere is a general desire on the part of the gov ment, no doubt, to retair 1m) ) ; ’ A , 
subjects in their own land, and, inthe mindsof educated men, every one who lea Che founders of the Republic I Ver! ft by humanttar 
tis held to take the worst choice views but by a wise regard to the interest of their own countr' 
I p / They wanted population and welcomed imniigrants fit for citizens!) 
his portion of the treaty was urge pon the Chir ‘ it ities by our ow1 r ‘ 1 ‘ 
Go a ak eek ae oa iy th « a tat “all ner fonre Se = Phe area of the country was then already great, and was plainly de 
Vv ment, and they ted with some hesitation, allo ig fo een months to S : “ae 
elapse before they would exchanve the ratitication tined to become greate1 In their arraignment of the King of Gre 
THEY WILL XOT OPPOS Ss ” Britain inthe Declaration of Independence they had complained of 
\  4y ' obstructing naturalization They made this complaint because sucl 
With this accumulated and unanimous testimony that the Chinese | 5 ; ; ; t : 


ve . : ’ bstru was inimic to the interests ! ‘a,and wit »ref 
authorities do not desire the emigration of their people, it is idle to | obstruction was inin i rests of America, nd : 


: . . sys . erence whatever to the interests of those who might wish to come to 
suggest that our legislative prohibition of the turther immigration ac : Th. ; Ns 
‘hi : , America. heir language 33 
of the Chinese would give any offense ta the Chinese government. ; ae 


The Burlingame treaty was adopted by us without foresight of its He has ‘ ay ape a vo prevent the population 6 

> . . ue i : ovbatructin @ Ig r th at zat no p 

consequences, and it is probably true of a majority of the treaties of | 4,, nonarege the sr metas ther. and raising the conditions of 1 sian . 
this country that they have been mischievous rather than beneticial. | tions of lands a 


It is always the itching ambition of diplomacy to do something, | SELF-INTEREST NOT SENTIMES 


while it is often the dictate of sound statesmanship to do nothing. All the laws regulating immigration, from the adoption of the Ci 
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bastion tiny 4 ie framed upon the principle of an exclusive | will inevitably be upon us unless we are speedily aroused to a compre 
evard to our 0 terests, and exclude any possible implication of | hension of the danger. We shall find, as we did in respect to the 
benevolence towa on negro, that we “hare the wolf by the ears, and can neither hold him noy let lk 
Who eum Ol ‘ that Canada or the Australian colonies, | ji; ? 
which not « ti migration but assist and stimulate it by We have the promise of relief in the platforms of the great polit 
pecunial i unit rants, are aetuated by any philanthropic | ical parties in the last presidential election, unless it is assamed that 
ambition 1 ! ylums for the human race, or by any other mo- | such platforms are only constructed for purposes of deception. 
‘ Hin + of mot their own real or supposed interests ? The republicans declared : 
\\ , pO that thre Argentine Confederation o1 th It ist iminediate duty of Congress to fully investigate the effect of thx 
| 14 of | rm nimated by the desire of benetiting the Eu- | gration and importation of Mongolians upon the mor al and material interest 
rey { » thei hore or b il other 1 tive ul ntt 
hem Ves Phey also resolved that 
liar Worl volume 7, page WW iVsS Duties upon importations should be adjusted to promote the interests of ( 
‘ 7 ‘ ihia 
the part of the Phe plainest deductions from these resolutions pledge the repub 
‘ OF ¢ OU occu icans to resist Chinese immigration. 
; ge eggs * Phe democrats at Saint coke dae lared : 
I t t f e veneration ire ¢ ' We denounce a revival of the cooly trade in Mongolian women imported { 
‘ ~ of 4 - ral purposes and Mo lian men held to pertorm servile labor contracts, ; 
W henc t recommend such legislation within constitutional limitations as shall prevent 
of turther portation of the Mor sali race 
N ’ NDUS Ss. IMVPORTTS Al N Al 
“cee 1D Many, if not a majority, of those who proclaim that all men ar 
w | our brothers, and who are in favor of unlimited Chinese emigration 
nd who can see no injury to our own laborers through their barbar 
competition, strongly insist that the laborers of our own race 
Europe, already poverty strie ken, should be reduced to still greater 
! { ota , the common refuge and) destitution by denying our markets to the products of their toil. To the 
IK I CI ioe V Iist cep ind perver ones »of inconsisteney in neteathg r admission to the results of Eur 
( ‘ those who tly 1 om the co pean panper labor, while favoring the unlimited admission of Eur 
uences of cereal political coutroversies at home, i one BONSE OF | neal 1 para rs to com pete here in out own soil with American laborer 
inrendering them on the demand and to the mercy of the victors. | they have replied that those immigrants cease to be paupers whi 
, (LOcur ol un has been acted upon by our English ances- | ¢))y, y ul on our shores, that they have the same capacities and the 
e stead und firmly than anywhere else It is, however, an | same siehaiionn as ourselves, and that once here they will no Jonge 
doctrine, and in Mobammedan countries is a religious duty. | work at starvation wages. No other answer could relieve them of tly 
i clon ofa rot refusing to surrender refugees charged | charge of inconsistency. Without doubt it is a good answer in mat 
vil il offense ho have actually got themselve SW ithin the respects, but it is not one possible to be made in the case of the ¢ 
cror a on’s territorial jurisdiction, has no resemblance, ex- | nese, Until some period indefinitely long shall have elapsed th 
ame, 60 0 ew doctrine of asylum which proclaims it to be | cannot assimilate with us, and until they do so they will not cease to 
e duty of this country to invite everybody to come here and to re be able, or willing, through their habits of life, to underbid our 
6 every bo vl ho 3 fo COMM Phe Chinese coolies who come people in wages. There is no fair ground upon which the Northeast 
here any ds are not political refugees, No government is ask- | ern States can demand protection against the products of Europe 
for their surrender or return which national dignity might re- | yauper labor and at the same time insist upon the free immigration of 
ie to aeny Phe question is not of protecting a few persons | Chinese paupers to compete here at home with the labor of Ameri 
er they get under our tlag against the enterprises and demands of | men and women. 


pursuers, but whether we can consistently with our own interests A tariff ca 


only afford protection against that cheap and stary: 
idmit a vast mass of an incongruous race into an occupation of this 


| foreign labor which is engaged in the production of articles of me. 
chandise. But avery small proportion of the laborers of this and of al 
| countries are employed in producing importable or exportable art 
| cles, but by far the larger portion are engaged in avocations whicl 


eouncry common with ourselves, lo that question the doctrine 


is Wo re ition whatever. 


he greatest war of modern times was the civil war of this country | can only be pursued and in services which can only be rendered on 
rrowWil it of the existence here of two incongruous races. whites | the spot. And furthermore, all the labor employed in repairs and 
nd blacks. The war was preceded by fifty vears of controversy, | ™aintenance is necessarily resident labor. And so also of services i 
ilways on the verge of oy n hostilities, conc rnin r the proper rela the whole raaee from bank clerks to domestics. : 
tions which should exist between these races. It bas been followed Phe same zealous interest in the welfare of the American labore: 
by fourteen years of divided counsels and excited passions as to the which would through protective taritis secure him against the com- 
best method of reconstructing society and government where these | Petition of importable goods manufactured by the cheap labor of 
races are teri ed. No satisfactory solution has vet been had | Europe, ought to, and would if it Were sincere, seek to protect hin 
and it may be that another century will elapse before it is found. against a demoralizing contact with alien hordes from China and 
Phe Indian question is even older than the negro question. It was { ®gainst a much more degrading competition which would confront 
encountered by the first 1 uropean settlers on this continent, and is | im not in the manufacture of importable goods alone, but in every 
Il unsolvec No mode of assimilating with the Indian has yet | '@dustrial pursuit, 
found Ile cannot be enslaved, and nobody desires to enslave POTENTIAL UNANIMITY OF THE PACIFIC COAST, 
n It een clearly that his destiny is to be exterminated. He} It is a decisive consideration th: it the people of the Pacific coast, 
s qualities which make us regret that no way opens for him to es- | who know from a sufiiciently long experience the real character and 


cape that fate. With exeep 
( 


tions which a illustrate the rule he | effects of Chinese immigration, are opposed to it with substantial 
cannot be made a citize) 


Jur intercourse with him for more than | unanimity and with a heartiness of which there can be no doubt in 
twocenturies has been an uninterrupted history of injustice, cruelty, | any quarter. Their opinions are e ntitled to respect on this subject, 
md war | because they practically know most about it and because they retlect 
Of what insane root have we eaten that we shall add to the in- | a judgment not likely to be affeeted by idiosyncrasies of education or 
rmountable difficulties of two antagonisms of race which already ot local prejudices. California and the communities adjoining it ar 


tus the greater difliculty of antagonism with a race to the num- | filled by a population drawn from all the sections and from every 


bers of which in this country no bounds can be set, because they will | State in the Union. This population has been liberalized and mad 
be supplied from the reservoir of the Chinese population at home, | cosmopolitan by a large infusion of immigrants from the prin ipal 
which is always overtlowing, and the springs of which are only quick- | European nationalities. It is not claiming for them superiority in 
ened by every everilow ? | any offensive sense to say that the emigration to a region only to b 


ty is the only one which was wholly unavoid- | reached by long journeys by land and sea must have embraced a full 


able It the slave-trade had been earlier arrested, and when many of | share of the vigor and enterprise of the States and countries fron 
the southern coloni » would have arrested it but for the resistance of | which they came. 

the British Crown, the negro difliculty would have been kept within | In its indirect ¢ onsequence this Chinese immigration now atfiects al 
mnanageable limits. It was left to grow until slavery became so in- | the States. In time it will invade the States if it continues as ur 


corporated with every fiber of the social system and intertwined with | obstructed as it is now. But at present it has only reached and onl 
ih vast property interests, which rested upon it, that the cost of its | directly affects the Pacific States and Territories, and in that sense it 


extirpation was a civil war which was the greatest tragedy of modern | is at present a local question. Upon our theory of government and 


mes. Shall we supinely sutier this Asiatie difficulty to grow until it | upon any method of administering government which has ever perma 
} 


hecomes equally and even more unmanageable, and until we cannot be | nently succeeded, the judgment of localities as to what their interests 
rid of it at any cost whatever? Already the Chinese constitute one- | are,and the wishes and even prejudices of such localities, are entitled 
sixth of the population of California, That proportion of the present | to the first consideration in se ttling local questions. But the earnest 
population of the whole country would be eight millions. That vast | and unanimous judgment of the Pacific coast upon Chinese immigra- 
oval no conceivable measure can be suggested, | tion isno temporary prejudice. Its own first impressions were rather 


number for whose ren 
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favorable to that immigration, and were only yielded after a long trial | compete on equal terms in the race of life with the despised M 


u t 





























fit. Its judgment ts now fixed and will never be changed. It isno | and that with all our advantages we cannot hold our own against 

local prejudice, but it is the same judgment which is formed upon it | ther The fear is said to be an unworthy one which impels us to 
| the British colonies, widely scattered as they are and various as | hinder their coming and to seek to banish those who have already . 

ire their conditions. Opposition to Chinese immigration is the same | come. Suggestions like these have a plausibility very likely to im 

British Columbia as it is in British Australia, and there is no other | pose upon those who hav: ! » practical opportunity of obser 
frerence in the degrees of it except that it is most thorough, earnest, jing the degrading etiects of t) barbarous ecompetiti ] 
inanimous Where immigration is the largest and has been the | truth, precisely hecauss Ir civ viion is hieher and o rane more 
vest continued and where its results are best known noble that we are at a fearf disadvan re ] 
CHINESE RESIDENCE IS EVERYWHERE RESIST! with the Chinese we are not aided but | licapped by our love of 
Whenever laborers are really a tree and independent class they liberty, by AE ZENE Soe by sb) by our courage, by our s 
st the servile competition of the Chinese. The negro slaves of | Ues, and SEO hy everyt VK ( tributes to make u \ 

( and the peons of Peru, whose condition can be made no wor: slp oh : apa nee } ”? a sets; : 
acquiesce in it, but laborers of the description found in this | SUCH Wit Gare an neve the most, but for that race which ts 
try and in the English-speaking colonies of Great Britain do not | T@@y Co surrender Most oF ali that make Te It is ae 
iesce in it and never will. The judgment of the Pacitie coast | '*! WEG: WO CO OBL) pe to succeed b ving up all the Inx 

t is not to be treated as a local prejudice or as the result of ries, comforts, conveniences “oven taed es of life; by sut 
emporary local excitement when the same judgment is pronounced | TCH@ering atl hopes, a tions, and all aspirations ; by repressing 
it by Tree people every where who have had « Ny rience of it. , tie spiritua yearnings oF ti Py ow , > W . tren, 
Asicl trom the antagonism of tree labor to the ¢ | inese as servile | and Tat ty ties und , 5 to b “vy to drag weary 
petitors, the antagonism of race between them and the Caucasian | ‘ stence on Tht Mb 1S acbua : 7 minal 
snot confined to the English speaking nationalities, but isuniversal, | hile 
has been manifested by other nationalities in much the most de- | 
ve and bloody forms. If the two massacres of the Chinese in | The doctrine , : Acad litte i. 

Mar one of twenty-three thousand and one of twenty-five thou- | sturdy and Vigorous \ ils of everv spe $0 the 

sand, can be ascribed to the ernel character of the Spaniards when | same thing is true of eo ble kingdo ise 
r passions are aroused, no such expl imation can be given to thie of the feebler individuals of the same spec s if t ‘ i of 

ssacre in Batavia of twelve thousand Chinese by the patient and | room for a B ys doet wD} ( r exist 
egmatl Duteh. The danger of the repetit on of such d iful ence b een dittere ra Ss ane ) ( ‘ ve and 
es elsewhere is not one which prude nt statesmanship will eed j meanest very tres tlv 1 ( i ! ‘ . ad best 
court. i The unchecked weed w destroy the thowe i \V roy 
A CHEAP SENTIMENT ( I LANITY 14 ‘ } i Lhe bloos \ I cared ft I ) 
Under all aspects I insist that it is monstrous, upon any fancifu will either me hor d erate 1 he | ‘ ‘ i 
ea of misdirected humanity or to round out any abstract theory of | The beetle and the grasshopper w drive ) slo fron is 
e | herhood of white, black, and yellow men, to attempt to force | natiy pla ns ive! f we wert will to ‘ » deorac race 
he Mongolian upon the Pacific coast. The people of that region | as that it \ lel bo no certa f i ise Who 9 
‘test, against being made an experimental field in which to test | have been trained for old a ible y ty 
political formula whatever, and especially one which they know If the ban of prohib set i sot Asiat 
ilready dismally failed. The Eastern States by their local pos who w to better ‘ ul ) t o 
ll be for a long time yet exempt fromthe intermixture wit] mil is contest and a i degrading sequen ve inlly 
eir Christian civilization of the barbarism of the Mongolian. It | be foreed upon us. Our race l neve pinely rmit f to be 
| he most invidious and oppressive if they shall take advantage | subjected to such dreadful co tiot lan rmist, but Isher 
s exemption to foree that intermixture upon thei protesting | be dereli in mv duty to the country if I did not ce ire Wy em 
citizens elsewhere, } conviction to be that if t people of t Pacii ist { i 
Both humanity and wisdom dictate the multiplication of the best | from this Government a red oO vanes con 
es. It is only in this way that the sum of human happiness can | plain, they v rise one wa defend ( r fa 
ost largely increased. ‘To the extent that an inferior race is ad ilies, and their i tted tha © right 
d into this country the better race will be ke pt out. Phila to quara inte i us ¢ ] ‘ ( ) 
y, if it is directed by intelligence and forethought, wil neve! surprise il ev sb I ‘ e ba 
1 +] lent} ‘ 1 i it , + } , ‘ + 
sel the populating oi this continent with Mongols to the nec barism vi that ife ‘ S\ ‘ . ‘ thi 
sary exclusion of the Caucasian race. alien race would taint the ’ po the rea rf ! cial 
In all the views of a wise and comprehensive philanthropy, the best j life, and vitiate al v i 
ce which the United States can render to China and to all the | 
barbarous, benighted, and semi-civilized regions of the earth is 
preserve the purity of its own superior race and to develop in the But, Mr. President, the objections to the i a ¢ ese 
chest degree its own better civilization. It will thus be made strong | are not based solely or even 1 ily on econo) rrounds Lhe 
to assist the weak instead of being brought down to their level. If | greatest evil to be feared is the degrading intlue their pres 
the work of evangelizing and truly civilizing the Chinese is possible | ence will exert on our ta our morals our manners, and upo 
lit must be performed upon their own soil. It may be the mis- | our civilization itself. Chinese eivil hor yurely a onomica 
sion and the glory of this country to take part in that good work at | one. ‘There is not a humane feature in Good and bad, right an 
me not distant period. It will be forever disabled from taking part wrong, reward and punishment, are all « talsle If 
nit if it sutfers everything which it has already attained and every- | one Chinaman murders another he has t to pay a pe ry fine, 
ng for which it hopes in the future to be ingulfed by a Mongolia and justice is done. The taleo unknown to the Cl e. | 
rruption. } their sordid materialism they prefer a mo ee it for any 
ASIATIC WAGES BRING ASIATIC CONDITIONS { injury. no matter how sacred the right that VEbN ud 
No historical example suggests the possibility of the amalgamatior Indeed it is to be doubter they at { t ‘ Lidl 
of two distinct races. One will dominate, and either exterminate | a material injury. If what De Gobinea t ® be true, 
orenslave the other. Intermarriage with the Chinese is not pro- | they have neither fine sensibilities to be 1 ed} He out 
posed It would be impossible, and it wo ud be hateful if possible, | Taged Indeed they s TO he ae { tu i na pas 

Nature abhors mongrelism, and has effectually interdicted it. The | sions that lie at the ver 3S OL Our Nature I 1d sO mt 
nerel soon disappears, unless crossed back upon one of the pure | to do with molding « C1N LLION 

original stocks. If all the races are of one blood, they have been - 

assigned each to its distinet locality, and by a higher wisdom than ' 

ours. If it is true, as some believe, that they all spring from on De Gobi eau, 1 lis Divers of Tas trasting the white 

stock, it is a truth which all will admit that the point of time when | With the darker rag 

the \ diverged is remote beyond all the traces of history, written or | ‘ 

monumental, and that the period of time when they will converge | cause tt 

and meet again is likely to be quite as remote. tae 

If we receive the Chinese at all, it must be as a lower caste, neither as , , @ 

admitted nor admissible to out political or sor al equality. Repu are not br ; t ‘ 

can institutions with such a population would be plainly impossib they spriz exa 

Government with such conditions must be maintained by despotic | expressed’ 

methods, and would never be secure with any methods. We cannot} ojnnine of histor ; ' ' 

have a cheap, semi-servile labor and a body of reliable and patriotie | so*every walk of lif | pulp 

citizens at one and the same time. If we have Asiatic wages, we | on the field of | i 

inust have Asiatic conditions of society and political rule | eee. nee : Mdenly ad : es B - 

omp the ( ‘ u 
HOW A HIGH CIVILIZATION HANDICAPS THE SUPERIOR RACI ! call it instinctir s unknown to the yellow and unknown tot 3: while 
We are often tauntingly asked how it is that with all the boasted rte ana SY iilatinc-At tins mareiahen ta ednan meanest ace 


Superiority of our civilization and race we are afraid or unable to ber races 


TA 


} 


the Mohammedans, all of whose 











The Jew the eal ( tinns and 
ethical cor ur ed fre the same source, ordained years of ju- 
ly e and time r the forgiveness ol debts, and established usury 
a oO pre to whom they appropriated the gleanings of 
Sel Se { There is nothi of this sort among 
the ¢ 4 i debt must be pa ad yearly on pain ot 
p | ’ il ever loreive ind under certain cil 
pong tl Aztecs, becomes the slave of 
I ve no usury laws, and the capitalist is at liberty 
( ‘ i that eed o the one hand and dire 
‘ ‘ rere por They have not now and 
or gieaners s for benefactious, they 
Out of t) ay code of « ( ler has grown 
! 1 is even more repulsive Phe Chinese 
‘ ‘ ( é Thi have no patriotism, no na 
feclir evenaprovincial spirit. The single tiethat binds one 
t ‘ a rude irit of clanship, and even 
{ a of the ever for a small pecuniary consideration, 
Phe moral qualities of on love, trust, contidence, s mpathy, lb 
‘ ‘ wid « ul tra tot m 
Lhe ‘ { f thie sOradiadl ¢ e of ethies 
i : it { Wi i 
he ( ‘ the ce dl 
hecome rt has tl [ | 
1 i ( ut il ‘ 
¢ the softenis 
t« ‘ ces ot al ot poetry, of the drama, of seulp 
ture. of painti ‘ rchitecture, and of musi Few of us have not 
‘ } rie ced the rn oO ther Phe solemn cadences¢ ithe 
Bib Ii ith, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
these ‘ I fartwl t tiuence we have felt. Whocan 
help b ed { the better by itnessing such a play as King 
Lear or « tem} 1 r the noble face of the Venus of Milo, or the 
eat ‘ { M o's Virg or the symmetrical propor 
{ { or the harmonious sounds of a grand 
orchestra \ thie ire forms of the beautiful, a familiarity with 
} co ( i een cul ited ft ‘ 
Che Ching ire 2 ost as ignorant of them as the lowest animal 
that ef f the « | Phey have none of the fine 
rt | ’ t eof poeti eir language What they 
eall drama ] neither plot, scener dialogu action, nor moral. 
The ‘ i ul e of three-faced idols or other monstrosi 
ties Phi Know nothing of painting, not even of perspective. Their 
‘ re men of are ‘ was thie porcelain tower at Nanking, 
built in the fifteenth ce ind destroyed some twenty years ago 
by the Taiping rebe As for music, there is satire in the mere allu 
) Phei i] tr its are deat mes, twanging bells, 
i shrie] ticle the form of a banjo played with a bow, and a 
yn t s The have no notes nor tunes, nor 
ul ritten music whatever: not even a national air. They do not 
~ ether L sec ‘ 0 produce noise and horrible discord, 
S } thie t ( lition of the Chinese It isatype of then 
mor eal condi from W h it naturally flows. 
: . mo : — PACIFIC STATI 
Mr. President iat happens to a man is without its intlu 
ence on his character; nothing that occurs to a community can fail 
to affect { ‘ i ‘ cenery which surrounds it, whether 
flat or | \ ( ‘ the food it consumes, whether tlesh or 
vegetable, secant or plentiful, even the very air it breathes iniluences 
its destiny He much more is this not affected by the society it 
keeps, the races it harbors, the daily habits of life it permits! The 
Chinese constitute an « 


rlith of the entire population of the Pacitic 
nded for an instant that the habits and mor- 
that section not to be atteeted in 
an element of 
ast of the Rocky 
time than is 
nding bill, to the cor- 
immigration which I have 

destitute of those principles of justice, of morality, and 
of taste, which lie at the foundation of all that is dear to us and of 
Sir, that universal feeling of broth- 

vovern the dea people of the United 


ith alien nations and races, but with each other, utterly 
yr of such a thought. 


coast. Will it be cont 
the popul 
every way for the worse by tl of so large 
barbarism in their midst Will States ¢ 
Mountains keep them subjected, for any lounger 


the discu and 


als of whol ition ol 


ure 
presence 


our sister 





neces 


sary tol sslon the pe 


passage ol 


roding intluence of an increasing tide of 


iown to be 


all thatis worthy of preservation? 


ate ie : 
erhood which should lings of the 


States, not 
forbids t 
AN IMPENDING CON] 


vast to-day, for the first time in the history of the 


world, two distinct races, representing the highest and lowest civili- 


zations, contront ¢ 


ach other and contend for the possession of the soil 


with industrial weapons. The contest is at present a much more 
dangerous one tha f the weapons were warlike. How it might be 
if the inferior race shall have received enormous accessions of num 


bers, may be doubtful. 
No nations understand 
understand 


more 
better or have more reasous to endeavor to 
Asiatic resources than England and Russia. During the 
diplomatic struggle between them, which was terminated at the Ber- 
lin conference of last summer, Lord Beaconstield surprised the world 
by ordering an Indian contingent to Malta. Russia, which bad been 
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unmoved by all threats of European combinations, paused in view 
this manifest determination of England, toarm, if need be, wit]; +) 
most approved weapons of modern warfare, the unnumbered hordes ; 
the East, and precipitate them like an avalanche upon her adversa; 
onthe soilof Europe itself. Count Schouvaloff declared that thi 


ment 


or 
) 


Sin @. 


menace anda danger to western civilization, and ly ‘ 
his imperial master recoiled before it. 

The movement of the Mongolian to the occupation of Austra 
of the islands of the Pacilic, and of the western shores of the 1 
States is but yet in its infancy. The dangers with which it 
nant have not yet attracted general attention. 
with it. Every day’s delay will make the 


Was a 


Now is the t 
difficulties grey 
and especially, if prompter measures of resistance on the part 
Australia or of other menaced regions shall tend to concentrat 


deal 


of the movement upon us. 


WHAT MUST FOLLOW IINESE IMMIGRATION, 


I have « Spore ssed the Opilhion elsewhere, and will repeat it ere 
that when a country occupied by a highly civilized and progress 
race, with cultivated wants and tastes, is invaded by an inferior ra 
of unlimited numbers, whose civilization has culminated, whos 
wants are few, and whose powers of endurance and production 
great, one of four things must happen : 

Phe invading immigration must be stopped before it becomes 
vreat to be dealt with: 

Or the immigrants must be reduced to slavery. 

he superior race must sink to the level of the inferior: 

Or it must be driven out by it. 

Plainly it is only the first of these 
statesmanship can entertain. 

Lam disposed to accept the bill sent to us by the House, and 
a good degree of confidence that if will substantially terminat: 
Chinese immigration. <A limitation to fifteen of the number wh, 
can be brought in by any one ship or steamer in one voyage wil] 
any rate reduce the immigration to narrow proportions. We sha 
no longer have steamer-loads of a thousand or more dumped on t 
wharves of San Francisco. The rates of passage-money must 
materially raised under this bill. It is to be added that if the bil| 
proves in any respect ineffective it can be amended hereafter, J 
bill is a good one so far as it goes and is a long step in the right dire 
tion, 


alternatives which 


Amer 


WHY CALIFORNIA IS UNANIMOUS 


Mr. President, it has often been stated, and the statement is do 


less true, that the people of the Pacitic coast are a unit on this 
tion. But it seems to me that the significance of this fact has1 


COSTHODO 


been properly appreciated, Why is it that among a 


people, having the fullest opportunity for knowledge on the subject 

there should be this universal coneurrence of opinion on a 

question—a concurrence that grows with the 
? 


strengthens with the recurring years? 


Let me endeavor to answer the question by a brief recapitulat 


the reasons for this unanimous judgment of the Pacitic coast 


passing days 





ol 
BECAUSE EVOLUTION NOT STAGNATION IS WANTED. 

We object to the presence of the Chinese now in our midst, and 1 
their further incoming, because their ideals of excellence, of beaut 
and of right and wrong, differ so radically from our own as to lk 
us Withouta common standard by which good and evil may be judged 
because his race is the antipode of ours in hopes, fears, traditio: 
philosophy, and religion. He turns his back on the future and we ours 
on the past. His religion teaches him to look toward the past 
to propitiate his dead ancestors by making sacrifices over ancestt 
graves, While ours teaches us to look to the future and seek the a 
proval of God hy doing good in the present and by making sacrifices 
for posterity. We oppose the incomingof the Chinese because thier 
ilization is stagnant, and imbedded under the petrified layers ot 
counted centuries of oppression, superstition, and tradition, w 
ours, fresh and new, is instinct with progressive activity. We oppos 
their incoming because assimilation with us would mongrelize ou 
own population and corrupt our civilization, and non-assimilatio 
with us would precipitate race feuds and end. in the establishment of 
caste and perhaps slavery—institutions obnoxious to tree government 

BECAUSE LIBERTY IS IMPERILED. 

Their incoming, would fill our country with aliens in peace 
enemies in war. They would bring nothing to us in exchange for t 
advantages they would receive—neither art to refine, science to guide 
philosophy to teach, nor religion toelevate. We oppose their coming 
because our people want homes, not harems: wives, not slaves. Dk 
cause the Chinese, being socially and politically indigestible, wi 
breed incivism. Because their coming involves an irreconcilab 
struggle between two antagonistic civilizations and races. Kel 
the one is fifty centuries of fossilization, and before it darkness anc 
decay; behind the other is constant toil, struggle, and martyrdom fo 
freedom and right, and before it the bright sunlight of a more glorious 


civilization than has yet illumined the world. We oppose their cou 


ing because our sturdy Aryan tree will wither in root, trunk, a! 
branch, if this noxious vine be permitted to entwine itself around 
We oppose them also because, besides the duties we owe to our ow! 
race, we owe a duty to that other people brought here by our ancestors 
from Africa, who are now making a praiseworthy struggle to rise 
the scale of life, and to whom it will be a new and cruel injus% 
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make that struggle a hopeless one by introduc ing the labor competi | ranged. The arran: gyement 1s by subjects There are 
tion of the swarming hordes of Asia. Because a failure on the part of | titles. Title 70 is devoted to crimes, and eh: aptel 7 of that title is 


Congress to heed the repeated petitions of the people of the Pacific | devoted exclusively to “crimes against the elective franchise and 
coast and to redress the wrongs of which they complain will tend in 


many distinet 
} 


‘ 
civil rights of citizens.” It extends from section 5506 to section 





! 
the end to weaken the love and respect with which the y regard their | inclusive Sections 2011 to 2031, inclusive, are not found in this t 
Government, if it does not actually breed disloyalty. It will lead that | or chapter. They are to be found under another and distinet he 
people to believe that in dealing With questions vital to their inter- | The title ought to be means to enable the party in power to pet 
ests you prefer to indulge in gauzy, sentimental abstractions concern- | petuate itself indefinitely 
Ing the universal brotherhood of diverse races, or at best that you In order to know what statutes to ve tl 


preserve the purity of elect 


prefer to secure to capital the ephemeral advantages of cheap labor | and a free and fair ballot are preserved upon 


Ce SLALUT ”) i 

to the establishment of the permanent well-being and prosperity of | are not atteeted by this repea , let me refer to and analyze some « 
our own race; that you prefer a hybrid population, with all its debas- | the sections not repealed, 
ing tendencies, to a tree, progressive, and homogeneous people. Section 5506 punishes severe person preventing o1 delaying 

BECAUSE OUR CIVILIZATION IS ASSAILED BY THEIR PRESENCI any citizen from registel ror voting Penalty $900 or unprisonment 

President, race counts as the greatest factor in the progress and | U@t More than one year , 

decay of nations. De Gobineau, in bis exhaustive treatise on the di Section vol4 punishes with the same penalty any person who « 
versity of races, establishes with wonderful clearness the fact that the trols or intimidates any colored voter by mea f bribery or threats 


. f gle } r a! Herson ¢ } } toro satior; ‘Y wo ne 
decadence of a once powerful empire was never due to popular vices, | %* “ priving such person ol ae ment or occupation, or of ejecting 
oe } ] 


P 1 suel SO! roy rente¢ mou 1 sx or other nroner sr ly 
or to the tyranny of its rulers or to the extravagance of its rulers o1 uch person trom a re t house, lands, or other property,or by threats 


people, but to the admission and admixture of a lower race. In the | of refusing to renew leases or contracts for labor, or by threats of ia 
oe sentences of his volume he says that t a proofs are irre lence to hime it or family. Note: It will be observed this section 
fragable that nations degenerate only in cons sequence Of. and in pro- | protects only the cole red votel 

portion to, their admixture with inferior races. Section voV> punishes any persons who couspire t tiniidate voters 





lhe greatest dangers that have ever menaced this country have } OI who go upon the shway in disguise to hinder them int exel 
arisen from contact and contest with alien races in our midst, and, sir, | ©!S® oF the right of voting 




















we oppose Chinese immigration because it wisl multiply and intensify section oe] punishes any legal voting whatever, voting twice 
similar dangers in the future. vere at the wrong place, or any intimidation or bribery of any 
We cherish no bitterness of feeling for the Chinese. but we demand other voter, or an‘ Hhtimidation or persuasion of an officer of elec 
A 0211 1} . . ¢ - : { 7 4} - Pe 
that they be kept out of our house hold because they debauch and | See to receive an egal vote; any intertere ce With any otheer ot 
contaminate our youth with their degrading and nameless vices and | TE ele age ny inducement OF Persuasion to Him to declare & Tals 
drive our manhood from the fields of industry and poison the very | TSU!) of Co & Wrong acts ang — SCOSION COVETE SAMOS OVETyY CAM 
fountains of economic order with their slavish virtues ; because they | 0! Wrongtul interference with the elective franchise he penalty ts 
come among us slaves of conditions more powerful than law ; because | 0b More than Qo) fine, or hot More than three yea 
they accept with willing, slavish obeisance all the conditions of sery- | °! both a : 
itude; because it is fatally true that if we, by contact, do lift them |, S&¢Uen» 12 punishes all frandule nt registrations; all wrongkur act 
i little above their original dull, dead inanity, they drag us far down | !! regard to registrat on, Whet he r by voters or officers ; all intimid 
from that high destiny which ages of heroic effort and self-denial have | U0" during registra on; and reaches all injuries 10 this CO “10 
. t ol > ) ] <1 ts Ss \ 5 ‘ ‘ I ‘ ii \\ ] 
fitted us to inherit, and whereto our race climbs with such continuous, section volo punish BOVETOLY OVEEY Ole we , 
unflagging, and elastic step; and, finally, because it thwarts the wise ; ‘“ fails to pertorm his duty, o1 : ho fraudulently perfor 
designs of our National Constitution, which its framers declared in its | @4Y Persen MiNising of procuring eee 
‘ ° 5 ‘ ‘ » i -) Bi hes l one \\ Oo COnSD to mre I i { I 
preamble was ordained to establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- SOChON WV PUNISHES AN) “ rit capil prerens aay You 
lity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, | 70M S'ving s his support or advocacy in favor of candidates 1 
* . . ar ~S | 4) ‘s Or |’ Cs cle nt ao] te re ‘ 1 ! 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ai or electors for 1 nes vO INjUre a ' 
| property on account of such support. 
| Not one of all these m ite, care fully drawn, 4 lO 
statutes is in any way affected by the repeal proposes 
Hence the from Maine Mr. FRYE} and my colle 
PURSE REANES<e of Elections. from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] have taken a position they cannot ma 
tain. Phey have ted propositions wi hare not true they in 
t EE ‘YW i H a x \ M M \H N | scarcely be charged h having erred from igvorance of thu iW 
4 4 4 ‘ | > > > 
SI 4 i 0 Q Oe che. DEOL Q! ’ | rk Bae too olent a Ipposition. And it leaves us no tel 
OF OHIO j hative but to believe the willing to mislead the people for partisan 
rom . r . ; purposes Chis is a serious charge against public men who are the 
IN THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, as e+] eee a 
acknowledged lea rs of the 1 ublican par upon the floor of the 
Tuesday, February 25, 1879, | House; but it must stand as a true one so lon# as their remark re 
, ; not explained or withdrawn. The gentleman from Ohio was reiar!) 
On the Southard amendment to the legislat ive bill to r peal the law for supervisors } 
ably incorrect in |] tements 
and de puty ms irshals of elections. | 1 . ; 
; f ? @ Gemocratic party does not propose to repenl thi VHOie® bOdY 
Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. (¢ RsirInAn, we are engaged in a contest for | nor any part of the body, of the a minal la nt sucl : 
free elections, and are making a stand for the rights of the natural- | j¢ 4 erjme to interfere with a dé put ae ht aie. etatkaathon all al 
: ; . It ll Oo interiere Wit ‘ Le pt \ l sualora supervisor OL elec 
ized citizen. Let sad ieee s with courage and resolution. | tio And this we prot tot 1] . we} to! tt 
: . ‘ a l Al swe propose to repe: rere list Vi ( etlorepea } Line 
Gross misrepresentation is attempted as to the etfect and purpose of ll law if , t] f f oa 
: ; ae * “ 7 same time all laws autnuorizing their appoiitivent, or their interter 
the repeal of sections 2011 to 2031 of the Revised Statutes of the | ence with election ill the. laws for t) ae t eotera fo1 
United States, providing for the appointment of supervisors of elec- | free peeistrat So f1 ae er pA Se ee ' | ; 
, . I wistration, nr tree tions, and pure elec ons re ett un 
tions and special deputy marshals for election purposes. tonched. as the centleman from Ohio we | onion 
The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. HALE] says: But ace aaa Anes cai ad Nitec to the purit 
The proposition to repeal all these sections takes hold, and violent hold, of the | of the ballot-box. We regard them as the means of corruption and 
whole body of criminal law applicable to the purity of eleetions in the South and cs ; eerie aaa Miami | eel 3 
ruthlessly repe vals it. } dat ession, ¢ X yy 1s! = to thre ye Opie , ane limtble ICO u t and Ca 
Ee s : : dalous abuse as they have been in the past | stem too great 
Che gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] says : | a temptation and too ] rf ' aes 
t . a tel : LO! and | too powerlul ahbavenh to ive iste r>bthe hands: 
(rt ntle men, you set k to cut out twenty sections from the bedy of the criminal | of either politic l pi irty. 
laws of the United States, and virtually declare that the crimes of ballot-box stnff Mr. ( . ‘ ———. +4 ‘ heh os Deets all hat 
ing, fraud at the polls, intimidation, and outrage of voters, may go without cheek | “4T. ©hrman, to make this matter ' . BEG EDD We 
or observation by national authority; that to poison the very fountain-spring of | #Te the provisions of the sectior \ pose to repeal, Upon the 
the elective franchise shall be no crime against the nation; and that all the ma- | application ot two citizer hanvy cit iving over twenty th and 
chinery for punishing it shall be destroyed inhabitants, or of ten in anv count hatever, the circuit judge of 
Both these gentlemen are wrong, The sections to be repealed are | the United States court is to app two supervisors of election for 
not found in the body of the criminal law. They constitute the po- | every voting precinct i ih city or county, who shall have ( 
litical machinery by which the party in power may manipulate elec- | to choose any position at the polls they desire, with power “ to 
tions. They provide for suspervisors of election at every poll, and they | nize, count, and canvass each ballot n the box, and to make retur? 
authorize the appointment of an unlimited number of “special dep- | thereof to the chief supervisor when demanded. Heavy pr 
uty marshals, Pichrsn duty consists, theoretically, in seeing a fair including imprisonment, are imposed for any hinderance, molestatl 
election and a fair count, but whose practice has been in the past and | intimidation, or obstruction 
will be in the future, under the control of either party, to corrupt, Apart from the great expense attending the tem (for eas 1p 
browbeat, or intimidate the citizen in the exercise of his right. The | visor receives 35 per day) and the unwarranted interference 
only crimes created or defined in these sections consist in interfer- | State and local « tions, and the inevitable contlict that me 4Al 
ence by any person, whether under State laws or otherwise, with the | arises. these provisions would not be so objectionable themsel ve 
actions of these electioneerers for their masters. And the party in | In practice they have not produced the result theoretically intended 
power is not only enabled to pay its expenses out of the Treasury, | For the democratic supervisors selected have not generally been fro 
but to punish all who may throw obstacles in the w of its success. | the worthy or trusted class in that part wd ul i ne 
An inspection of the Revised Stati ites proves the truth of 1 tate been only republicat tools. And if the practice becomes general, 2 
ment. The statutes of the United States have been codified and ar- i it likely will if the law is not repealed, we wil! before long be sub 
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' ! ‘ i ] { ti 
1 ‘ otis ly; ‘ ‘ State 
~ | aytie 
\ 
\ 
i ‘ 
' ( 
{ 
( s eily available in No 
stits ren snot be 
: It l used in the Nort Sal 
‘ ci I tly aimed iwalns 
1) ’ rty « ot forgive ] th 
adit kes every opportunity 
lie hief instrument of revenge has 
I uous political tool, Johr Davenport, 
his reese cploit has been the most remark 
ve argument against the re 
p ts and indorses him, for every natural- 
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On the night before the election held in New York City last No 
ember four thousand affidavits were made before him as chief supey 


visor under the law we now propose to repeal, and four thousand 
warrants for arrest were issued, all of them against naturalized cit 




















ns Hundreds of these unoffending, unsuspecting citizens were 
arrested on election day, when about to exercise their right to vot 
and carried betore this tool of the republican party. Let me descrily 
what took place on that day, in the language of the counsel for 01 
of the arre ed men vho was an eye-witness to the proceedings 
~ east ( t Lon t da as 
betor ‘ { ( ‘ t 44 t t » be honed 
] 
31] 1 | I norning t} he polls closed es oO 
Da ed and ja ed Vv tn 3 of pl ers and deputy marshals Not ¢ 
yw | } i ip 4 lcorridor t 
! » obt ‘ 
! ind t ) | ! ho were to be offered to secure their r 
‘ a el tr l u 1d fu hn obtain y ent 
llt 3 delect ‘ pen on the upper tf 
( { , it Li C ta y 
w 1 ’ ( t ! l¢ va unt 1 rcas 
eached, W carce except these men i gone to the polls « 
‘ en it } Ma ot em ret id Numbers 
‘ lr ‘ e! t l I I ‘ ( 
; f 
| | ' 
1< ‘ i he ( ‘ that was paintul for tl 
ea to sec t » approa ‘ ’ 
‘ t ) vr ¢ ’ { 1 
! rt )) t t t rt of ori 1 1 
cen ca idittere to everyt the single fact that no mat 
isa 1 to 
And what had these men done These warrants were all i 
before they had voted. ‘They were simply in possession of what we 
a hye egal papers And when they were arrested and broug 
before Davenport what was done with them? Let me quote ag 
from the same argument, being the statement of an eye-witness: 
< \ el) l » bet t 1 e com vho { 
ey wer dif they 1 oted. If they hadi ware x 
pp e tl he ve not »s0 If to esca { terrors Ludlow t 
s ed t shts as A I n cit I na de the 7 ils 
u ‘ I ‘ lick, t A ed upon 
| did the eld to b ft had voted (alt 
f ty lized h vote was an additional offense instead of a palliati 
‘ wa | 1 2 l nedlately micased \ r sur 
re « ed and it v 3 too late for any o1 to vote, the door 
A st i ) pre ‘ 7S a il Ort fnatni | 
i { ( subseane ydeciaed 1 test ¢ that the ’ 
et t I l tut 1 under and made poss bv the 
propose repeal Not « of these men was afterward ‘ 
victed for illeval voting. Their whole crime consisted in bei 
as ssion of t Q it I papers wl ch had been issued to the 
i back as 1868, and upon which most of them had voted annua 
i 1 that date to this, and all of them innocently and unsuspecti 
i 
It will searcely be believed, but it ; an admitted fact, tha 
ron cage” capable of containing a number ot prisoners was k 
for John Davenport’s uses, and that in it, in this free country, 1 
of naturalized citizens were contined tor the crime of devs 
to the democratic party. It was sought to invalidate their pape 
ye ere : ie al nad tham dia + ] 1 nlar reco 
proof that the court which issued them did not keep a reguiar reco 
And these poor naturalized citizens were treated as criminals bee 


the judge of some court ten years before had not performed, it 


said; the ¢ l 








laimed, his dut A test case was made, as I have 
lecided that the papers were regular; but how many innocent m 
had been humiliated and degraded by being dragged into court 
common felons! And, strange to say, they were all democrats 

lo accomplish this infamous work in the southern district of N 
rerk, Davenport had the help of twelve hundred and twenty-tivi 


pervisors of election and thirteen hundred and fifty deputy mar 
shals: and the cost to the Government amounted to the sum 


é ye are now expec ted to pray these bills. Let us all sa 





Vhat has been the expense of is system of preserving the purit 


of elections to the people of this country? How much have repub 
lican ofiicials levied upon the United States Treasury to help them 
corrupt elections and harass the citizens? 

I have before me the official figures, to be found in the report of the 
Attorney-General to one of the committees of this House. 
sors, at a cost of $106,419; and 11,61 


1.612. Total cost, including certa 


In 1876there were 4.363 supers 


Vis 
ty marshals, at a cost of S11 


fees 1276, $275.29. This money was expended in the following 
States 

PAPO SOC Vt se ge Sate ia ees oe ee S166, 
PI IVRMNE. (oun ai mosh ov teeens avekonaes mau ie eemaeme - abd, OO 
California a a ee ee ee 10, 202 
Illinois cs i a ec "eaten ck Solar es Sd es Sa te ce ak ee Oi lea Bae ee 6,74 
New Jersey......---- PE ee eT ee ee eT ee 11, S87 


Expense in Northern Deeks . s .. < ncnne canviewc snes 230, S22 
Balance in the Southern States. 
It will be seen that out of $275,000 spent in 1576, all but $48,000 
was spent in the cities of the North. 
In 18783 there were 1,599 supervisors and 4,467 deputy marshals. 
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Cost of supervisors, $101,621; of deputy marshals, $65,202. Total 


st in 187%, adding fees, $202,291. This money was spent as follows: 


Election of President and Vice-President of the United States. 














et a $110,369) SPRECH QO] () i. 1 SOUTHARI 
j i “= 
In Pennsylvania pdt ie 43,940} ’ i \ . M. =e U A \ p, 
Seen NN snes a Gian Ble wins bike ccs vie Ss ats 13, 254 
1 hi ») OFS . > Ye) 
iy Een AP RECTEVCS TSS HH RS Es TH RNHS + 08wEs Fre ese.eene Koes a IN tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
In Michigan...........- Oe SI Be en hah the in Dh 300 | 
. j }~=* 
Ju [llinois.....--- i Petit, dnt he 6. 720 ] ) 
On po ( 
177, 652 “ = 
Balanee in Southern States. Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, thi dom of the framers of our 
Phus, in 1872, out of $202,000 only $25,000 was spent in the South, | system of popular gove it ed by all; but perfection 
on doubtful districts; but $177,000 was lavished upon the cities of does not fall to the rt bliity i i eir work should be 
he North, chiefly in the democratic States of New York and New Jersey. | Complete and perfect wa possit ® very nature of things. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. FrYE] was more candid in this | An eminent English essayist has tratht 
particulac than the other statesmen who are always raising the root Vol ea larg i ) on gen 
of this House with their declamations against the South. He said,in | ‘ ws, is a work of so ‘itheulty 1 , ever compre 
: . MSive ; yle by tl ‘ tof reasc | ‘ ‘ t it ® jud 
opening bis speech the other day, republican as he is: aes t ote 
. : ‘ oft man rst ‘ { ‘ — at inne 
ee " ; ; | 
Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that this is a question affecting the South at al must bring it to peri I ‘ zol ‘ ct the mistake 
This law has been upon the statute-boek since 1872, and the pub i has Ww t t 
isappeared in the South as the dew before the rising sun. The South y ve solid None comprehended s truth el { 1 ers ot oul 
r the democratic candidate for the Presidency in iss0, law or no law, super Constitution. and t si asl | ae “s ons } 
ir no supervisor, United States marshal or no United States marsha ae ee ee ee ae oe ee et ; On 1Of Bena 
, - ment, To ace Hime ‘ I unit i Lhece ie pM 
And he then proceeded to argue that it is needed in the North, but | ,) Article > of the ¢ ymon ' 

: = . ‘ : A . pe. d Licl ) Lile OS Llanes t }) Vie i 
especially in New York City. He does not seem to think it needed . 
i . ‘ a | Lhe ¢ f i ‘ i 
in republican cities. He will be decidedly of that opinion when we | yp; ypost etc 4 Qo Han or ont ' { ! emo 
have a democratic administration. | of two-thirds of the : Ni call @ co sscke a 


Mr. Chairman, I do not apologize for fraud in elections. I do not | ments, whi berth alid to all intents and ot 
defend itnorseek to giveitany room for successful operation; butif the s Const vl ‘ ‘ slatures o ‘ { e% 
States and the people of the States—especially of the North and East 
that boast of their advanced and superior refinement and civilization, \ e] 
eannot protect the ballot-box and secure tree and fair elections, it ean be insuftieie! tto pl 





not be done by adding still another corrupting agency, the unlawful e rights of propert to prot the personal a religion erty 
interference of an unlimited number of the creatures and minions of | of the citizen: and ' eauence the } Congress. on the 25th of 
power. Ifthe agents of the republican party possessed superior virtue | September, 17~9. proposed twelve amendments, ten of which, by the 
or intelligence, we might be tempted to trust them withthesupervision | 15th of December, 1791, were ratified by the requisite number of 
of elections; but our experience of elections in Philadelphia, where |} States. and became and still remain parts of the Constitution. A lit 
they have full sway, is worse than in New York. Republican officials | tle later, and on the 15th of March, 1794, the Third Congress pro 
do not seem to eradicate fraud in republican cities. And the histor posed another amendment. which, on the 8th of Januarv. 1798. was 
of corruption, violence, and fraud in the States of Louisiana, Florida, | yuthoritatively declared to have received the sanction of three-tourt hs 
and South Carolina, inaugurated under the eye and the auspices of | of the several State und tl] the « t rticl is added to th 
prominent republican officials, finally developing into the seizure of | Constitution. 
the presidential office without right and against the will of the peo Yhe Eighth Congress, on the 12th of December, 1 to 
ple, indicates a laxity of morals and a desperation in that party ich |} defect the original ¢ on as to the method of electine 
prevents any fair-minded man from reposing confidence in it President and Vice-Pre ent. made apparent b 1e controve 
We are approaching the great presidential struggle of 1Ims0, the | 1), een Jefferson and Bur i the ele GE TR00 neon sed an amend 
tinal battle which will test the sense of the pe opl upon the uue ot | mer hich is I ied by the constitutional n ber of Stat . 
the republican party to the country 1 1204. and is now! 6 twelfth a e. Since the close of th 
rhe surrender of power is always reluctant. Many people believe | Jate civil war three additional amendments have been made to the 
that the republican leaders would have preferred revolution to such | Constitution, so that as it now stands it is composed of the original 


surrender in 1876. If such be their recklessness and tenacity, what | 1 ndments. w] 


? draught and tifteen ame 8, Which time, experience, and cireum 
may we not expect in every city and county in the next presidential hend some of 





stance have dictated, and these amendments compre 











contest? Every doubtful or promising spot will swarm with the paid | the most vital safeguards of our personal and political liberty 
idvocates of that party. Every desperate measure will be adopted. rhe simple recital of these facts is sufiicient to meet and set at re 
The naturalized citizen will be harassed, threatened, intimidated. | the objectionsso often urged against amendments of the Constitution. 
Every doubtful or needy voter will be hired under the guise of an | ypedicated on the s yposed anarediieas and perfection of that inst: 
appointment as “special deputy marshal,” and millions of dollars of | pent. Mere amendments to the Constitution in matters unimporta 
the people’s money will constitute the campaign fund of the repub- | or to affectuate that which legislation might reach, are certair 
lican party. How many “ iron cages” may be elsewhere constructed | advised: but to declaim against all amendments indiserin ly Dye 
to frighten or receive the voter, who is too poor to employ counsel to speaks the want of reason and reflection, and ignores the pla esso 
defend himself, we cannot tell. We may depend upon one thing, | of experienc 
everything will be done in the emergency that is necessary to keep Che test should be: Isany amendment necessary : and. if doe 
the republican leaders in power. Their acts in the past have always | the one proposed meet the case ? 
been dictated by the emergency. If these two questions are answered in tl iflirmat tate 

It isour duty to repeal these laws. It is not worth while to attempt | yp mship will no lonver hesitate through any venet 
the repeal except upon an appropriation bill. The republican Senate | of the past. 
would not agree to, nor the republican President sign, a bill for such | Since the orga ition of the Gover: he heliet 
repeal. in the minds of our most thoughtful stat 

Whatever objection to legislation upon appropriation bills may be | provisions in relat » the election of Pre , \ dent 
made in ordinary cases does not apply where free elections and the } are defective. and so wenerally did tl belief ob ut t rye 
liberty of the citizen are concerned. Especially are we under obli- | of the present Ci that both the Sena d ul Repre 
gations to protect the poor naturalized citizen from such outrageous | sentatives appoil 
treatment as he has received at the hands of republican officials in | sideration. The H ( ttee, er f el 
New York. We have the power to vote money; let us annex con the conclusion t , | dime ' | 
ditions to it and insist upon the redress of grievances. We who are | proposition which ° } ed to the ‘ , ted 
members of the next Congress will show our sincerity by putting | mitted to the committs »await a favor y t 
this amendment upon the bill which contains our own pay for the next | sideration, The co , ro} 
year. If the appropriation bill fails, we will suffer as well as others. | entertain doubts a » ( : 

Let us break down this fearful system invented by the republican | yet they feel ‘ ; 

irt It is too full of temptation and opportunity to be honestly | commend itself to ( 
administered. I would not trust the democratic party with such un In the conven Whey f i the ¢ 

ited power; and experience has proved that we cannot contide it to | , yerv conceivab!] ( i anced on t 
the republican organization. It is an engine of corruption and op- | advocated ( ( Li 
pression. ature yrme lb rove! I 

I hope that when the time comes for the final trial between the | several States: si rs chosen by lot f1 
two Houses (if the Senate fails to agree to the amendment) every dem lature: and some b t chosen in such manné # ‘ 
ocrat will be found at his post insisting upon it as a necessary com- | of the several S dire | ‘ i 
pahion t >the money voted in the bill. Ido not want an extra ses- thelatte hich is¢« racedin e following ce 
sion; I have voted to expedite business to avoid such an emergency ; Article 2. section 1, of the Ci tutic 
but we can better afford two such sessions than to be wanting in our Each St 


duty upon this occasion. 
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“tater be { I Dut no Senator or Represent 
{ I United States, shall 
Lys bye ] } bod i electors 1s inter 
‘ piace es fort] Ire dei VY, Upol 
+ the en I} is ¢ distrust 
' ‘ ertor »lmportant an act 
i Cor itutio \i was ad 
eal ‘ 1 at tine ( eot the people I Lidl operate ih 
ol i ‘ per ed to era but feebl 
; ‘ oO le 
i ; ‘ 1 i i al 
! \ ot perso 
} to po 
‘ | a9 
‘ ere ed for the pre purpose of exercising 
I ‘ ‘ L ake erative judgment tl choice of 
, j \ Presider In this « sted whatever of virtue 
r creation, for this v mily could they act with 
mn than the m f the peop But the practice has 
varted from the orig Ll design. These electors no longe 
‘ retio left [hie ire compelled by a custom, 
ore Imperat than the letter of the Constitution, to sim 
‘ er tl lL of the people 3 eXpre ed at the ballot box. 
i popular demand the Legislatures of all the States have 
‘ ected the electors to be chosen by vote of the people, and by the 
vluction of the general-ticket stem when they are so chosen 
ire regarded as structed to t their votes for a particular 
i ciate 
trange as it Nay see . if an elector should now disregard this im- 
plied instruction and attempt to exercise his clear and unquestioned 
titutional right of discretion and judgment in the choice, he 
would be held public estimation as no better than a common felon. 
In t beginning that which was esteemed the chief virtue of the 
tem is now regarded as the highest crime Experience has taught 
© lesson of greater reliance on the people and refuted the theory of 
Pier ibe upacit 
Since the electors no longer have any discretion in the matter, they 
can subserve no good purpose, but may subserve a very bad purpose 
f disposed to disregard their duty and yield to the temptation of im- 
propel influence The ystem of electors, therefore, should be abol- 
shed, and the pr opl be trusted in theory as they are 1n practice. 
The electors having met in the several States and cast their votes 
for President and Vice-President, they are required to make distinet 
lists of all person ; voted for as Preside nt and as \ 1Ct President, and 
the number of votes for each, which lists they are to sign and certify 
and transmit sealed to the seat of Government directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate 
The next step in the process is to count the votes and declare the 
result, in obedience to this provision ot the Constitution: 
Che President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the cates and the votes shall then be counted. 
Phe defect in this clause of the Constitution is demonstrated by 


as to its true 


he conflict of opinion 


interpretation. 
Iam not un 


mindful of the fact that it is said to be plain enough 
and only an honest purpose arry it into due execution. I 
meede that much of the difficulty in the past may be attributable 
to reckless disregard of duty, and that nothing can compensate for the 
want of virtue in those are called upon to execute the Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, re and experience unite in proclaiming the 
dangerous uncertainty of this provision. Men of recognized intelli- 
and integrity interpret it differently. There is a general grant 

of power, to be but the extent of that powerand the method of 
ts execution are not specifically pointed out, and it is a question of 
ave dispute whether there such derivative legislation as will 
supply the defect. One maintains that the power to count the vote 
conferred upon the President of the Senate; another, that it is con 
ferred upon Congress, and among those who hold to this latter opin- 
and they the vast majority) there is still a want of har- 
about 
By some it is held 


needs Lo ¢ 


er 


who 


‘asSo0n 


rence 


sure, 


ean be 


compose 
its extent 
that the power reaches no further than to the 

1 ration of whatever purports to be the electoral votes; 
by others that it comprehends something more and 


necessarily ex- 





tends to the ascertainment of what are the true and lawful votes as 
« | shed from the false and fictitious. And these are not 
the only differences to be composed. How shall the two Houses of 
Congress when met together to count the votes be regarded? Do 
they constitute a joint convention in the parliamentary sense of that 
term, or must they act as separate bodies ? And if they are held to be 
separate bodies, how are they to reach a result? Does it require a 
concurrence of the two Houses to count what purports to be the 
tes, or must such concurrence be had to prevent the count, or to 
reject the votes? These inquiries are not mere idle speculations ; 
hey are real, practical questions. They necessarily force themselves 
nm the attention of Congress, whether welcomed or not, wheneve1 


this general constitutional power is attempted to be exercised in dis- 


puted cases. In the language of the report of your committee, made 
n support of the proposed amendment at the last session of the pres 
ent Congress 

l Gove nent has no unquestioned remedy for a failure to appoint electors 
nor for their failure to act, nor for fraud in the election, and there is no mode for 





CON 


ISSTONATL RECORD. 








contesting elections; if the electors are chosen on a wrong day, if they vote on the 
wrong day, if their certificate is defective, if their vote be cast before the State is 
in t I 0 f there are conflicting certificates from the same State, if the per 
on ted for were not citizens, if the electors were ofiicers of the Government 
fa certific mtains too many electoral votes, for none of these cases has any 
ompetent provision been made by law. The congressional records are full of angry 
debate « t e questior Che difiiculty began in 1505 upon the vote of Massa 
34 (Lagain in Isi7 upon the vote of Indiana, in 1X21 upon the vote 
of Miss 1x28 upon the votes of Virginia and several other States i837 
1 e vot f Michigar 1-57 upon the vote of Wisconsin, in 1565 upon the 
ite of Nevada, in 1-69 upon the vote of Georg in 1X73 upon the votes of Georgia 
Mis pp l 3, Arka i Louisiana, in 1577 ipon the votes of Louisiana 
Florida, South Carolina da ) 

In some of ‘ 3 the i I i the tab! sometimes it was 
detinitely px | ed ometimes the disp otes were counted hypothetiea 

et es absolute and somet + t but in ho case Was any precedent 
establ ed for futi action 

With this record before us, it is idle to assert that this constitutional] 
provision is perfect. Its defects are found inthe disputes written on 
almost every page of our country’s history. 

But the chief ditticulty remains to be considered. It lies in the 
practical workings of the system as now administered, and as it, no 
doubt, will continue to be administered untila change is had in the 
fundamental law. The popular will and judgment are claimed to 
be re hone ted, but the appliances which are brought to bear in the 
nominations and elections override that will and judgment. The 


aati of the re spective politic al parties meet in Dational conven- 
ion and putin nomination their candidates f President and Vice 
President. From these candidates the electors to be appointed there 
after in the severalS the President and Vice-President. 
The number of electors in each State is the same as the number of 
Senators and Re ‘prese ‘ntatives to which the State is entitled in the 
Congress, and they are appointed by a popular vote in the State. A 
bare majority of the popul: ir vote inthe State secures the whole elect 
oral vote of the State to the successful party. In some of the States 
there is but little difference in the popular vote of the political par- 


for 


States choose 


tic s, While in others the majority of one or the other is very decided. 


| tion begins. 


Chis makes what are called pivotal or doubtful States, which are the 
ones alone to be contended for by the opposing parties. When such 
pivotal States are very large—large in the sense of population, so as 
to be entitled to a |: irge electoral vote—they become most important 
factors in the final result. The del egates of any political party hav- 
ing metin national convention for the purpose of putting in nomina- 
tion candidates for President and Vice-President, the first question 
that presents itself to them is,what one or more of these pivotal States 
must the party carry to be successtul? Of course the larger such 
States the more important they become in the estimation of the dele- 
gates. The next question is, what candidate would be most likely 
to carry such of these pivotal States as may be deemed indispensably 
necessary ? The answer to these questions is more apt to turn upon 
the locality of the candidate than upon his superior fitness for the 
office. State and local pride come in to iniluence and control the 
Thus in the very inception of the process of choosing the 
President and Vice-President under the existing system availability 
is sought in preference to capability. It is thought preferable by the 
political party to make certain of the President though he posse ss only 
inoderate qualifications. 

Atter the nominations have all been made the contest for the elec- 
This contest is confined to these pivotal States ; the rest 


( hoi 6. 


| are certain for the one party or the other and create no concern. 


| scale, 


These pivotal States are usually and almost universally very few in 
number, and in each a slight change in the popular vote will turn the 
All the forces are, therefore, marshaled and concentrated 
these few points. Money and party machinery are brought to bear 
to a degree that virtually overrides the popular will and makes of the 
ballot a mockery. Upon the result during the period of four years 
depend all the honors and emoluments of office, from the highest to 
the lowest, and the collection and disbursement of all the revenues. 
The number of Federal officers whose tenure depends upon the presi- 
dential succession is now estimated at about one bundred thousand, 
and the amount of revenue collected and disbursed approximates 
twelve hundred millions, and each is constantly and rapidly increasing. 

These are the prizes to be contended for by the warring political 
parties on this limited field. The temptations are too great to rea- 
sonably expect or really admit of free and fair elections, The very 
system itself as now administered invites frand and wrong; and no 
constitutional or legal barrier which does not correct these evil ten- 
dencies can be expected to afford any adequate remedy. In times of 
great popular excitement, as is well known to every student of his- 
tory, constitutions and laws go down and remain silent. The remedy 
must be found, if at all, in a system that is self-acting and self-puri- 
fying. It was on this theory of correcting the temptations and ten- 
dencies to fraud in the elections that the proposed amendment was 
framed, the full text of which is here presented : 


the 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


Resolved by the Senat t 





and House of Representatives of the United States of America 

Congress assem! ‘two-thirds of ea h Hlouse et neurring therein,) That the fol- 
lowing be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
which, when ratiticd by three-fourths of the Leislatures of the several States 
shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the said Constitution, to wit 


ARTICLE XVI 
rhe President and Vice-President of the United States shall be chosen by the 
people of the several States ; the electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite tor electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature; they 


shall vote by ballot for President and Vice-President on the day provided by law, 
tixed by Congress, and be the same throughout the United States 


hic h day sh 


ill be 
























































































ch State shall be entitled to a number of electoral votes equal to the numbet1 
s Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress 
rhe electoral votes and fraction thereof. of each person voted for as President 
y State, shall be ascertained by multiplying his entire popular vote therein 
» whole number of the electoral the State, and dividing the pr t 
aggregate popular vote of the a 1] persons voted for as Pres t 
iotient shall be the num be electoral votes and fractit areal = } 
rson shall be entitled, usil such fraction three decimals and ne I 
foregoing provisions s ll apply to the election of Vice-Presidet i 
constitutionally ineli le to the office of Pi ent ) e tot 
President of the Uni tate 
ten days after any presidential electic 9 
State vwcordauce with the s tl 
of the votes cast for President and 
‘ inder seal, to ti cretal ts ‘ y 
of such secretary, one of them by n 8 
‘ id returns shall be public] 1 
esence of the chief executive mag or 
ler; but if either of said officers fai i} 
Lact in his stead; and said otlicers by ho i 4 t 
ascertain the popular vote and forthwith make apportionment of the 
ote as hereinbefore provided, and shall thereupon make three d ‘ 
persons voted for as President and Vice-President, comy g the pop 
counties, parishes, or other principal div ns of the State, and then 
pment aforesaid, which lists they shall sign and certify, and shall t 
,of them, sealed, to the seat of Government of the United States d 
President of the Senate, the other to the Speaker of the H of 
t nt ves: the third list shall be tiled and recorded in the oftice of the sa 
y of state. Said apportionment shall be made on a day fixed by Congress 
the same throughout the United States 
ere shall be a contest in any State as to the election of President or Vice 
dent, the same may be passed upon by its highest judicial tribunal, in accord 
1 its laws Phe decisicn thereof shall be by it certified and transmitted 
to the seat of government of the United States, directed to the President 
Senate Che President of the Senate shall, in the presence of both Hous« 
( Tress assembled for that purpose in the Hall of the House of Re presenta 
4s, open all the certiticates the electoral votes shall then be counted by the 
ses, as Certilied, unless rejected by both Houses; but if there be a certifi 
decision by the highest judicial tribunal of ar y State upon a contested 
therein, the electoral votes of such State shall be counted in accordance: 
ch decision, unless the same be overruled by both Houses; but if there bi 
h certificate of decision, the contested votes from any State shall not be 


ted unless both Houses concur there. If there be more than one certificate 
ectoral votes from any State, and no such judicial decision as aforesaid, or if 

© more than one such decision from any State, in either case that certificate 
ectoral votes which Shall be held by both Houses to be made by the rightful 


ty, and that judicial decision which shall be held in like manner to be made 
e rightful tribunal, shall be , and the 
rejected by both Houses 
« person having the higbest number of electoral votes for President 
President; but if two or e persons have an equal and the highest num! 
votes, then from such persons the House of Representatives shall choose 
iately the President But in choosing the President the votes shall be taken 
es, the representation from each State having one vote 
shall consist of a member or members from 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice 
presentatives shall not choose a President, whenever the 


conclusive votes be counted accordingly 


shail be 
or wer 


States A quorum for this 
two-thirds of the States, and 
And if the House of 


right of choice sball 


jority of 


ve upon them, before the 4th day of March next following, then the Vice 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
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rhe p ving t t sas Vice-l 
«& Vice-Pres \ I in equal and t l eat 

r ot es, the f Senate al choose the Vice x 
ake ) :¢ ft is of ow 

In any proposition to i t xisting Constitution, two things 
are t 1 ce One ! rits, the other its known pra 
cability Three-fourths of 1 Seve States must coneur in the 
ratinication of any prop { ’ i ob itory on all As { 
pre t constituted, the n rity of the States are what are ter dl 
small States Phe terests mus ve sulted in any change, in 
order To set the requisite ver torrat il The small States 
have equal representat the Senate of the 1 ted States with 

large States, and as cons \ nder the press electoral 
system are accorded two presia t ectors, the same as the large 
States The other electors { stat Del ‘ eS the number 
of the Representatives Le TN 1 po Op { \ pial there 
fore, that would deprive the small States of th uly tage of two 
electoral votes, corresponding to 1 TWO Se itors, woul ot be ne 
ceptable to them and could not receive their sanctio On pec 
tion, it will be perceived that the proposed am ‘ \ ds this 
difthteulty by giving to ear state the ull I we! I ‘ is under 
the present system, 

W hile the “electors” themselves are abolishe th ele il votes 
are substituted in their pha The people of each State, instead of 
voting for electors, vote directly for President and Vice-President, 
and the electoral votes of the State are not all given tothe one candi 
date who may happen to receive a plurality or the majority of the 
popular vote of the State, but they are apportioned me the sey 
eral candidates in accordance with the number of popular votes that 
they may each receive This apportionment is made by simple 
mathematical computation, and to approximate accura carried 
to the extent of three decimals It is suftlicientlhy irate for all 
practical purposes, and indeed it reaches that certainty which an 
swers for a chemical analysis In the last presidential election there 
were 369 electoral votes, and the computat on of a the votes un 
der the proposed plan results in 368.947, or .053 of one electoral vote 


of mathematical accuracy. 1 
proposed plan I submit a table illustrative of the 1 
table sets forth in separate columns the electoral vote, 


o exhibit the practical workings of the 
t rhe 


aggregate 


election 
tl 


ne 


popular vote, the ratio of popular to eleetoral vote, the popular vote 
for each candidate, the electoral vote of each candidate, and the to 


in the United States 
and Florida is taken 


tal electoral vote in each State and 
ular vote in the States of Louisiana 


l he pop- 


as returned 


by the local election officers before the revision of the returning 
boards, and shows a majority fot lilden: but there would be only a 
slight change in the tinal result if the computation were made on the 











the popular vote in one section of the \ nion as another, and instead 
of the po tical « te being contined to a few States, as inder the 
present systet tw be extended over a Being extended over all 
the States, exces party spirit, which is the bane of popular insti- 
tutions, would of ne ty be greatly diminished. No illustration 
is needed to conlirm the truth of this statement. It is self-evident. 

But th snot all the benetits to flow from the proposed change. The 
tendency to fraud in the elections is largely reduced, if not wholly 
overcome Fraud to be attempted must be ¢ ipable of being com- 
mitted th the hope of gain as well as the hope of concealment. 
Under o present system the change of a single popular vote in a 
Stal determine the whole electoral vote of the State, and a few 


hundred or afew thousand popular vote ost 


sata will earry the whole 
electoral vote of the pivotal State for a particular candidate. 


The falsification of #0 small a portion of the popular vote is easily 
eflected and readily concealed But under the system here proposed 
no such result can happei lo change one single electoral vote in a 
State ib requires a ¢ hange of the popular vote equal to the ratio of 
the popular vote to an electoral vote in that particular State, which 
amounts to many thousands, ranging from six to twenty-nine thou- 
sand at the last election. By looking at the column in the table en 
titled “ratio of popular vote to electoral vote,” the ratio in each State 
will be seen l’or instance, to ettect i change of one electoral vote a 
change of six thousand popular votes would be required in Nevada and 


of twenty-nine thousand popular votes in Ohio. A fraud of so great 


vagnitude would be apparent tothe public and would thereby defeat 
itself; and besides, if successful, it would accomplish little, as it would 


t 


secure only one and not the whole electoral vote of the State. Take 
for illustration, the State of Louisiana at the last election. There 
was a dispute between the republican and democratic parties over 
some 5,000 popular votes, that being the extent to which the return- 


ing-boards revised and changed the result of 
] 


the returns of the local 


election omicers 
The State had eight electoral votes, w hich were dependent upon 
this change of 5,000 in the popular vote; aud these eight electoral 


votes settied the 
whether nghttully 


me to here prague 


question of the Presidency. 


WI 


The returning-board— 
ongfully it is not pertinent or material for 
altered the local election returns to the éxtent of 
these 5,000 popular votes, and thereby gave the whole electoral vote 
of the State to Hayes. The ratio of the popular to an electoral vote 
in the State was 19,000; so that the alteration made by the returning- 
board, great as it was, would under the proposed plan have changed 
the result less than one-third of one electoral vote. 


or 


It is easy to per- 
ceive that no attempt of this kind would have been made for so in- 
appreciable a result as this, 


he plan proposed requires only a plurality of the electoral votes 
to elect, Whereas the existing system requires a majority of all the 
electors appointed. ‘The plurality rule is that which prevails in all 
the States with very few exceptions in the choice of governor and 


other State officers, and it is found to work well in practice. 
ally, and almost universally, 
number of the competing 


It usu 
ves a majority result by limiting the 
candidates. When a plurality is known to 
be sufficient there is the strongest inducement to put as few candidates 
in the fields possible. It is believed that it will seldom if ever hap- 
pen that a presidential candidate will be successful who has less than 


“ry 


a majority of all the electoral votes; but such result nay happen, 
and it is not unfortunate that it should, in view of the evils that the 
possibility will obviate in another respect. While it seemed to be the 
favorite plan with the delegates in the constitutional convention 


that Congress should elect the President, it was finally agreed that 
no such choice should be made, except in the event that no candi- 


date had received a majority of all the electors appointed, and in 
this eveniual election by the House the choice is very likely to fall 
on the minority candidate, as it did in 1°25 by the election of John 
Quincy Adams. 


With the plurality rule an election of President will rarely if ever 
take place by the House of Representatives. It is possible, but by no 
means probable. But if it « ly do so when two or more 
candidates have an equal and the highest number of electoral votes. 


k es, if cau Ol 


In the case of the eventual eleetion of the President by the House or 
of the Vic President by the Senate, the method proy ided by the ex- 
isting tem is retained. 


Time and experience have demonstrated that the people are « apable 
of choosing their « ials, fromthe highest to the 


ot the ir2imers of 


{Tic lowest. Thetheory 


the Constitution has been refuted in this respect, and 
the tendency has been to get nearer to the people. They have taken 
the choice of electors out of the hands of the State Legislatures and 
made it for themselves. Theevilsthat exist in the present system do 


not spring trom al \ ( apactty ot tl e people to make 2a proper choice, 
but from the vicious manner in which they have been compelled to 
exercise that choice, namely, by requiring a mere popular majority 
in the State to control the whole electoral vote of the State. 

The election of the President by a direct vote of the people Is ho 
new theory. It was advocated in the convention which framed the 
Constitution by Franklin, and Morris, and Dickinson, and Bassett, and 
others, and was voted for by the entire delegations of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Mr. Benton gave it the sanction of his name, and 


| procedure. 


|} ment. 
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It will be observed from an inspection of this table that there are 
DO pivotal States, and hence none of the evils of party contention 
which they engender. It is comparatively as important to increase 


i 
President Jackson rer ommended it in each of his eight annual mes 
sages, declaring in the first that : the right of electing their Chief 
Magistrate belongs to the people, and ought not be deteated by ¢ 
intervention of electoral colleges.” Charles Sumner also j ined his 
influence with the great lights that had shone before him, and Morton 
took up the work where Sumner had left it. It is true that thes, 
great statesmen did not all or any of them advocate the precise pla 
now proposed; nor, indeed, did their plans agree with each other: | 
they were all in harmony on the principle of leaving the selection 
the President and Vice-President to the people. Senator Morton 
many others have advocated the system of appointing the electors }, 
a vote of the people in the congressional districts, but this is subject 
to two insuperable objections in my judgment: one, that the coy 
gressional districts are not now and cannot be made fixed geograp| 
ical divisions, but would be constantly liable to gerrymandering |), 
the State Legislatures or by Congress with a view to party advan 
tage; the other objection is that there would be too many doubtfy! 
or pivotal districts to be contended for by the opposing politica] 
parties. 

The certificates of the electoral votes are to be opened by the Pres} 
dent of the Senate, and the votes are to be counted by the two Houses 
of Congress. The Senate and House are treated as separate bodies, 
and the ascertainment of the result is rendered certain in all cases 
The reference of a contest is permitted in the first instance to th 
highest judicial tribunal of the State. The decision of such tribunal 
is treated as a prima facie case, and can only be reversed by the con 
current action of the two Houses. On the same footing is placed a 
single certificate or return which comes up from the State uncon 
tested ; if it should be excepted to at the time of counting, such vote 
must be counted unless both Houses concur to reject it. And in cass 
of several certificates of electoral votes from the same State, no such 
prima facie case is held to be made out, and the concurrence of the two 
Houses is required to decide which is the rightful one. In every con 
tingency a decision is rendered certain, and it is believed to be through 
& process as nearly equitable and just as the difficult nature of the 
subject will permit. 

The authority to count the vote is left in Congress, where it now 
exists. And the proposed amendment only states expressly what is 
fairly implied in the existing constitutional provision. It is said by 
some that the power to reject what purports to be the electoral vote 
of a State ought not be lodged in Congress. But the authority to 
count the vote must be lodged somewhere, and the office being a Fed- 
eral one it is proper that Federal authority should do the counting 
and none seems to be more appropriate than Congress. And the 
authority to count carries with it the power to distinguish between 
the true and false votes, and if those votes which are exhibited are 
found to be false they should be rejected. The power to reject votes, 
however, does not imply the right to reject them without good cause 
any more than the power in a court to decide every case in favor of 
the complainant implies the right to do so in the face of the law and 
the evidence. 

But the power is necessary to enable Congress to administer the 
right and to protect the State, the Government, and the people frou 
fraud and imposition from any particular quarter. This power is not 
arbitrary or unlimited ; it is contined to the specific purpose of count 
ing the electoral votes, and is regulated by well-recognized rules of 
The people of each State determine for whom the elect 
oral votes shall be cast, and Congress ascertains what the voice is 
which the State has spoken and gives it effect. Congress does not 
undertake to speak for the State, but to declare how the State itself 
has spoken. Such are some of the advantages of the proposed amend 
The objections to it are few. 

The minority of the committee place their opposition mainly 
the grounds of interference with State rights. They assert that— 

Che proposed plan takes away from these political bodies the right to speak, each 
for all its people, and permits minorities to speak to the whole United States, to 


have their voice heard here in the aggregate result; to become, in effect, voters of 
the United States instead of voters of the States. The right to speak by a majority 
when its fundamental laws permit, is a right inherentin every republic. This 
plan takes away from these republics (the States) this right to speak by their 
majorities, and confers upon the United States the right to say by a majority of 
the whole who shall be President and Vice-President. Why should the right of a 
majority in aState not be as sacred asthe right of the majority of the whole United 
States; why rob the States of this right and confer it upon the General Govern 
men Is it not too clear that this is simply another step toward consolidating 
the States out of sight in our system 


} 
ue 


ahd 


on 


A slight examination will show that these objections are not well 
founded. The method here proposed of electing the Chief Magis 
trate does not contravene the rights of local self-government in the 
States; but on the contrary it will remove many of the difficulties 
which now stand in the way of their self-control oyer matters per 
taining to their domestic affairs. 

It is true that the proposed plan takes away the privilege of a bare 
popular majority in a State from controlling the whole electoral vote 
of auch State for a particular party, and in doing this it takes away 
what is the bane of the present practice—I will not say system—fo1 
neither the letter nor spirit of the Constitution contemplates any such 
result. It was never intended by the framers of the Constitution, 
nor does that instrument require—no matter whether the electors be 
appointed by the Legislature, people, or otherwise—that the State, as 
an entity, should cast the electoral vote in solido for a particular can 
didate. 
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While the Constitution committed the choice of the electors to the | vote of ea State among e respective candidates ¢ cast rit d 
direction of the State Legislatures, when chosen, the electors were to | ©" date, an ba manner ore just and to the States and the 
be free to divide the vote of the State astheir judgments should dic ae om aad Paty " : alt tal eard to t 7 illest t ¥ 
tate; and, as a matter of fact, the electors did exercise this consti- | g i sti ) é mak unge the States sa« ee 
tutioné al pre rogative in many instances from the foundation of the rT privilege which 3 Sirab to i \ se rights re un t 
Government down until the year 1836, when the general ticket sys- | ‘24 to preserve t ' for all the great and be ‘ 
tem became all-powerful and overturned the design of the framers | me pe ae t a ee 
of the Constitution. Since that time we have seen nothing but par egy al how given a somewhat extended outline of the ‘proposed 
tisan instructions to the electors through a party majority in the | @!enament [ regard, however, what Ih ive said more in the nature 
States, which have practically deprived the electors of the privilege | = Tee stions than as a full exposition of the subject. 1 am sensibl 
of dividing their votes. of the Lape rfec tions f iy effort ; but it i shall tend, even in some 

The existing system contemplates a division but permits the unity SugAt degree, to call pub attention to the importance of remed) 
of the electoral votes of any State, and the proposed plan contem a & the —— i —_— in the = sting system, I shall feel abundantly 
plates precisely the same thing in both particalars. The people ot rewarded a my ta ove At the plan propose d be deemed inadequate 
the State will likely differ in their judgments as to the fitness of the | 1 !5 4 — some other and better will be speedily devised, for upon 
respective candidates, and will conseque ntly divide their votes, which it may depena the perpetuity of the Government and the liberty and 
vill result in a division of the ele bons il votes, but thes may allagree | Weare of the peopk 
in opinion and accordingly cast a solid popular and electoral vote. 

In further illustration of this branch of the subject, I beg to quote 
again from the report of the committee: 

If the electoral system woul serve the rel: » power of the smaller States . . 

f it Oe eri eee icin ‘ eae ‘of the Gove mm nt or “the ee ut Washington Territory. 
American doctrine of local self-control, that would be a potent inducement to sup 





port it, but it has no such tendency either in theory or in practice 


As to theory the relative power of the small States is maintained as nearly as | SPE he 'H ( y |e Ht YN. ( yh A \ i he J AC { MBS 


may be by the equality of all the States as to Senators, while the natural weight 











of the large States finds its just expression in the number of the r Representatives ( ASHINGTON TERRI RY 
It has been supposed that this theory is carried out in the electoral system by | a : : 

; : : ' S] ao : 
assigning to all the States as many electors as Representatives, thus representing IN THE House o1 REPRESEN1 ATIVES, 
population ; and by also assigning to each State as many es Senators, thus ' ] j 24. 1879 
representing the State in its corporate capacity; but ally the interposition of | ) ty, webruary 24, ao. 
electors between the people and the Presidency hi: vacihine teas with Sie rights; | In favor: na for the admission of Washincton 1 sade A oae 

the people of the State who create all the machinery of the State government | a aSt it = ; 

and choose its officers The Legislature is only a de partment of the State If a “08 7 : ‘ oe : 
State has the two votes the same as all the others, in that respect she is the peer of | Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, that a territorial government, with its 
the others, and it makes no difference, as to State rights, whether the two votes are | executive and judicial departments not denendent up the j ple 
determ ined by the people directly or by the people indirectly, through oflic I | of the lerritory, but dependentupon and under the control of Lpowel 
resenting them in their corporat: capacity. Even in theory therefore tis not | hint Tite , ‘ oo Sa. } as 
the system ot electors that tends to preserve the equality of the States, but it is showing bul littie and caring Jess for its administrative policy, 1s 
the giving each State the two votes that does it, and whether the exercise of these | direct conflict with the sentiments of the American people and the 
votes is by the peopl direct] or by the pe »ple indirectly through electors, the | genius of our Government, is too plain for argument Not only are 
power or the state 18 precisely the same When th peopie or a State vot nOF the « executive and judicial otticers ot the Territories usually appointed 
President, they vote as citizens of a State, having the qualifications req red by Q } + } ] } 

: it ae . » I t » y 1e I erant { lagi s uN “1 } 
that State for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature, and from the States, but the generous grant of ORISIMIIVE POWeP Ith the 
it is nearer local self-government to have that right exercised by the people them- | Organic acts “over all rightful subjects of legislation ” is constant 
selves at home than by representatives els where. at pareg SERDEw aR he eongreanionn? prenih ms and limitations. This 

a ae ¢ " Di 1 t » sent vst i b r fu orporat 1 ) } ‘ } 
The States arc recognized inder the preset 8) ten in t e Corpor te « 4 strikingly aneaes ted by the legislative limitation by Congress of the 
pacity in the election of President in one case only ; that is, the eventual election . . ry . ' 
by the House of Representatives. ‘Thereeach State speaks with one voice, and a powe r of the Legislative Assemblies of the Territories over the subject 
jority of all the States is necessary to a choice ; and this provision remains un- | Of corporations. Congress haseven gone so far as to prescribe how offi 
disturbed in the proposed plan. g | cers shall be appointed or elected, who are created by territorial law 
It is true that neither territory nor population constitute a State in the legal or | 


political sense, but both are necessary elements of a State, and itis tl people 
ne who, under the forms of law, speak and act for the State. For all the put 
poses of domestic government, the people, theoretically and practically, consti 
tute the State, although in a teclinical, legal sense the organized body-politic is 
he committee treats each State as a separat 


gut besides this growing ten 


icy on th part of the Feder 
power to encroach upon what 





e people of the Territory deem their 
just and inherent rights, there is over and beyond that the feeling 


! 
ecognized as such The plan of t 
political community, and seeks to ascertain the choice of that community for Pres : ; ; 
dent and Vice-President by taking the sense of its people; but it leaves to each endured only so long as the people are unal 
State, acting for itself, the exclusive right to determine who shall participate in | ernme nt. As soon 
he designation of its choice. There BDO: AUSGIO ee ee ce ; manifest that they are able to take care of themselves, why shou 
te of all the St I ] 


that the territorial government is but a necessity to be toler: 





rz nd whose duties in no way afttect the Federal Government. 
| 





e to sustain a State po 


is population nd wealth so increase as to rena 


popular vote tates, so as to allow a plurality of the whole people of tl 
United States, without regard to State lines, to elect; the citizen will not, unde 
this plan become a voter of the United States, but will remain, as now, a voter of 
his own State. His qualifications will be prescribed by the constitution an 
of his own State, and not by the United States. 

Each State will continue to have, as it now has, the sole and exclusive power 
subject te the provisions of the Federal Constitut‘on, to declare who shall « 
the right of suffrage. States which now have property or educational tests 
retain them, and all the regulations as to age, residence, and registration will 


they be denied the right of self government lf Congress, upon it 
vesti gation, tind that such desire is well-nigh universal and that the 


llaws 


resources of the poopte are amply sutlicient to defray, without burder 
some taxation, all the expenses of a State government, why shou 





they not be pe rmitted to form one and enjoy all the rights incident 


thereto? There may be reasons founded onthe domestic policy of the 


peop le sinsaninn Stat iter the sisterhood of States o upon thre Imcor 
left, as they now are, under the exclusive control of the States, respectiy 





; gruous character of the people asking, which may be the valid founda 
that a citizen of Alat ama may be allowed to vote in that State, although he woul d 1 | 'B +} . ' 
; , t ‘ nin se objections do not pert to t lomest 
be disqualified by the law of Massachusetts if a resident there. Such inequality | MON OF adenial. bu o JECuIONS CO DO’ Pertaln VO the Gon 

7 , ’ : +) 
could not exist under a system intended to convert the citizens of the several States | Institutions or people of Washington Territory Phree-fourths of our 
nto voters of the United States fo do that would require uniform qualitication people are native born, and the other fourth of the better class of 





1 common basis of sufirag ughoutthe country. The table anne ne see is 
rt, which is the same as the one I have here submitted, shows t 





adopted citizens 





























a ile in ' ' 1 
: s a he trnthf 9 f +} shot what aanit 
Rhode Island 6,641 popular votes, or in Nevada 6,563, or in Delaware § 044 will be Granted, then, the truthfulness of the above, what o lon can 
entitled to one electoral vote in choosing a President, it will require 29,860 votes in | be urged to this “‘ enabling t but jealousy of the political pows 
Ohio, 28,946 in New York, or 28,789 in Michigan to cast such electoral vote in those | obtained by this people as a necessary incident to their admission as 
Beaten aoa : naw in anne Mianthiors & vatea in howe Icland 
i respectively ; that oo ed Rays 2 POUR AUG) votes in Rhode Island will | 9 State? It is not the act itself but the incident which is objection 
continue to have, they have now under the electoral system, exactly the same | ’ 47 } } } 1 > ow ] 
power that 29 votes have in Ohio; and 17 votes in Alabama will bave. as they now | able. W hy should that be objeet t ' ib are W IskKIng » 
have, the same weight of 24 votes in New York. If the popular vote were to be the right to elect and to pay our own officers—to give our Representa 
¢ red aY 7 ly } r) ] l wot f ¢ . } 1 £4) + 
aeeoamed -_ ven by thé a nsolic cg ite of t whole people of t Ur ed | tive here a it to ‘ "4 is to tall larepl tation 
States, an \ vote of C Se) ' tes sue 6 votes in Rhaod | ind : : ' } } 
j spe eee ors = es ‘| the Senate, where ws ive pone no \ hat accorded by the gene 
‘ d have no more weicht in the con ation than t sme Humbe Ghin. Now ni non ‘ 
Yor or Pennsylvania j; rosity ot Senators 
The greater relative power of the popular e inthe smaller S e- | But it is said ar ce ) be done to the older and mo 
« } . . : I P } 5 
of their rece nition separate a cot ; ‘ e py ilous States of the | mby1 ) if © admission of two M« 
lOrmation of the Constitut i i tI L i ‘ ( I re } } 
‘ t es t as t ane ‘ : ‘ § reo rin the Senate of the | teas ‘ Those who make tl 0 
ec otes { s l it reg iu ‘ ‘ amie : 
so lor as an in Of electing a President « races this feat t nnot b tion misapp! ‘hend the I ol our G ernment People are rt 
} treated as a departure from 1 oviginal design of the Const tie hat rr presented in the Ne e, but States. “The Senate of the United 
design, in reference to the subject under considerat 3 to se | | States shall be composed of two Senators from each State + thy 
equality of the States up to a certain point, whether tl r pepu ree 7: C 
11 4 } wmuage 1 . atit t ) . el t OV re} ( 1O 
or small, and beyond that to leave the preponderance to be deter ‘ byt ! | suage o© the Ol f hese pret ‘ © : : 
bers of their inhabitant It is obvioust i | I t i as States, are } ‘ itu ‘ ial—not « j i wopulat 
degree assailed by a mere change in t thod of choosing he . g | but equal in their inher oO rs ver nit 4 One 
~ Marae bane tessgier tt haiened vam gti 11 : of the underlying ar { dam pri ple f our eory of Gov 
Phe election of President is not local but national in its charact nd ct In ae { } if 
a mere State election there is a principle involved in t conti ft siorit’ ernment. It is the syster of our father i med ane int en 
springing from necessity, for there must be a decisi« f sor i the de by a hundred years of prosperous existence. 
cision by the majority has been found to be wise and expedi But this principle | It is too late to question its wisdom now or to y to it its just 
COCs ROS A 6s 4g acuon Of a Stat in eleeting a Pi Laer I ” s ted State operation In the tuture Inequality, then. so fat Ss population 1s Cor 
Lhe elect 1 for President in the State is only the initiat tep ilt ate | ce ‘ y ¢ ; ‘ ¢ f+} t ted 
decision, whic! BS ne important, depends upen tl \ tiar ets | cerned, is recognized in represe! tion in SCTLALe ¢ s United 
Votes of all the States, and may be reached as certainly by apportioning the electoral | States, and th 3 inequality will work more harm in the future than 
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has in the past. Would there any greater disproportion in popu- | 
ition between the States of Washington and Massachusetts than now | 
‘ t between New York and Rhode Island Is this disproportion | 
eas to the past and unwise tothe future? Inthe very nature 
of the case there could never be anything like equality of population | 
the States of this Unior Pheir areas are different and their life- 
taining resources are vastly different Rhode Island in territorial 
“ren has reached, or ne reached, her maximum of population. 
Her increase that reward, if any, must hereafter be slow. Wash 
tor mn herterritoria rea, in her inherent and diversitied resources, 
de ped ane devoloped, in her commanding commercial advan 
‘ mad inthe. dness and salubrity of her climate, is the founda- 
t fay ous empil \ d not be wiser to apply the con 
naly ciple to her, a young, growing, prosperous community, 
{ her grand possibilities, than to conti ue it to State s already 
‘ { cl rere Cesrres , 
Phe people of Washington Territory come here asserting their will 
nd ability to sustain a State government. It is one of the 
lerritories in the Unio: ani r been organ edo in 1855, a 
‘ rier of a century ago Phe que onot aconvention was submit 
the people in the fall election of I-76. The result was nearly 
The Le vislature met on the 1 th of October 1877, and 
Liter passed anact carrying ont the will of the ym ople in that 
rt ra It provided for the election of delegates to a constitutional 
ention, said election to be held on the Vth day of April, IR7x. There 
ere o be fifteen delegate onl three from the Te rritory at large, 
t trom the judicial districts, and one from each council district. 
i lit legates thus elected were to meet and did meet at the city of 


\\ i Walla on the second Tues 


el ounties of Idaho sent one del 


of June, 1878. The three north- 
ate, and provision was nade for 








| 
the payment of his per diem and actnal ex penses The votes were | 
returned and canvassed as provided by existing law. The conven- 
tion met at the time and place indicated and formed a constitution 
\ lh was submitted to the people ior ratilication or rejec tion at the 

ection last fall. It received over a two-third majority. 

The number of people represented in said convention was fully 
eVventy-tlive thousand The vote polled in the Territory at the elee- | 


tion held in November, A. D. 1876, was nearly 10,000; that polled 
at the election in the fall of 1878 was over 14,000. This would give 
a population of sixty thousand exclusive of Chinamen, of whom there 


‘ 


is quite a large number. There are between ten and twelve thou- | 
sand people in the northern counties of Idaho. The emigration to 
astern Washington as well as Northern Idaho was very large last 
summer, and as the laws of Washington Territory required a resi- 
dence of six months in order to vote, none of the emigration of 1878 
vere voters. For afew years past the tide of emigration has steadily 
et toward the fertile plains of Eastern Washington, and its volume 
is constantly increasing. Two years at least must elapse before the | 
machinery of a State government can be fully set inmotion. By that | 
time our population will exceed a hundred thousand. 

I know the popular belief is that unless a Territory has fully the 
population necessary to entitle it to a member on this floor under 
the last apportionment it cannot be admitted into the sisterhood of | 
States. No such rule has been acted upon in the past. Oregon was 
admitted February 14, 1859. The census of 1850 shows that she had | 
a population then of only 13,587; the census of L860 shows her popu- | 
lation to be but 52,169. Nevada was admitted March 21, 1864. The 
census of 1260 shows her population then at 6,312; that of 1870 only 
raises it to $8,959, and that was nearly six years after her admission. 
Nebraska was admitted February 9, 1367. The census of 1860 shows 
her population to be 25,696; that of 1570, three years after, to be 
bese 

No rule founded on population alone ought to dominate in this 
matter. The elements that compose that population ; the habits and | 
domestic institutions of the people; the character of the country 
and its climate ; its natural resources and the extent of their devel- 
opment—these are the questions necessary to be understood in order 
to determine not only the ability of the new Commonwealth to sup- 
port itself, but to ascertain whether its growth in population and 


wealth will be continuous and its industries diversified and perma- 


nent. We have witnessed in the past, as we shall no doubt witness 
in the future, large aggregations of our people upon portions of the 
public domain, drawn thither by mining excitement, without any in- 
tention of permanent settlement, and but few resources in the country 
to support permanent settlements and to insure continuous growth. 
It would be unwise in such cases, although the requisite number of 
people are present, to permit a State government. Such communi- 
ties lack permanency, and they have no sure foundations for future 
crowth and prosperity. We have such States in the Union to-day. 
Chey lack, and must ever lack, that diversified industry necessary to 
build up a prosperous and powerful State. 

Phe Constitution lays down no rule of population. The provision 
on this subject consists of but a single clause, and vests the whole 
matter in the discretion of Congress. It says: ‘‘ New States may be 
admitted by the Congress intothe Union.” The power is ample, and 
the rule an intelligent discretion founded on the facts of the present 

nd the reasonable developments of the near future. What better 
statement can be given of what is necessary than that briefly exem- | 
plified above—sufticient population and actual wealth; abundant 
natural resources witha large present development: industries diversi- | 


) 
i 


fied and sufficient in present volume to bear the burdens of a State 
government; and that the population, wealth, and volume of business 
will inerease continuously, and that, therefore, the youthful Common- 
wealth has all the elements of crowth, prosperity, permanency, and 
sovereign power, 

Is the above true of Washington Territory I have already spoke 
of the population, its character, and its constant increase. I will now 


brietly eall attention to its resources, developed and undeve loped 

First. The western half of the Territory is a continuous forest, on 
the southern verge of which rolls the Oregon, but it hears other sounds 
now besides that of its own dashings. This forest is full two hun 
dred miles in width by two hundred and fifty in length. It is mostly 
fir and cedar timber. Within the Jimits of this forest there is a pop 
ulation of thirty thousand people, engaged in lumbering, ship-bu 
ing, coal-mining, farming, and fishing. [Tam not able to state aceu 
rately the volume of business done ineach one of the branches of in- 


dustry named above, but ITean approximate closely all but the fishing 
business. 


Phe annual lumber product of this section is stated at three huni 


dred and seventy million feet. If there is any error in the state 
ment it is too low. This product is worth, af least, $4,000,000 in gold 
coin. Besides this an enormous quantity of laths and shingles are 


made annually. This lumber and these laths and shingles find a 
ready market in California, South America, and Australia, China and 
the Sandwich Islands. Tothe above must be added a very large quan 
tity of masts, spars, piles, and various other kinds of round and hewn 
timber, making the full amount over $5,000,000 in gold coin. Yet 
this business is but in its infaney, and its volume is swelling year by 
year. The resources of a quickly reproducing forest, which yields from 


|one hundred thousand to a quarter of a million feet of lumber pet 


acre, are inexhaustible. 
It is found by experiments made by the Government that the red- 


| fir timber is equal to, if not superior to, live-oak in strength, dura- 


bility, and bolding qualities for ship-bnilding. Hence that business, 
although yet in its infancy, is fast developing, and promises at no dis 
tant day to become one of the leading industries of Western Wash- 
ington. Last year fifteen vessels, ranging in tonnage from seven hun 
dred and fifty to tifteen hundred tons, were built on Puget Sound, and 
a company was organized with a capital of $1,000,000 to carry on the 


| business in the future. Nowbere else in the world can wooden ships 


be built so cheaply as on Puget Sound. Fir knees, the best in the 
world, and of any size or dimensions, can be obtained in inexhaust 


| ible quantities for from fifteen to thirty cents per lineal foot. Plank- 


ing, tree from knots, strong and elastic, and from fifty to one hundred 
feet in length, can be delivered at the ship-yard for $15 per thousand. 
Masts from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet in length are 
delivered into navigable waters for from $30 to $50 each. Ship-loads 
after ship-loads of them are taken every year to nearly every foreign 
port in the world. With all these and other materials at hand, and 
cheaper than they can be obtained anywhere else, the speedy and im- 


| mense development of this business is secured. 


In this connection sutter a brief statement of the amount of ship- 
ping, and incidentally the commerce, domestic and foreign, of the 
Territory. A fleet of thirty steamers, some of them costing $150,000, 
are registered and owned upon the Sound, and are actively and prof- 
itably engaged in the carrying of the mails and passengers and in sup- 
plying the wants of internal commerce of the sound and the river 
affuents. A large fleet of steamers are daily plying on the Columbia 
River, some of which are owned and registered in the Territory, and 
all of which on the Upper Columbia obtain their principal freight 
from the Territory, and much of the immense freight of the Lower 
Columbia is also supplied by the people of the Territory. There is also 


| atri-monthly line of steamers running between the ports of the sound 


and the city of San Francisco. 

The following table shows the exports and imports of the Puget 
Sound district for the year 1877, taken from the custom-house records. 
Notwithstanding the financial depression felt everywhere, the ex- 
ports and imports were largely increased the past year, but I have 
not the exact figures at hand. It must be remembered that the sub- 
joined table but states the exports and imports of the Puget Sound 
basin, and that a larger volume passes up and down the Columbia 
River, the thread of which is the southern boundary of the Territory : 


EXPORTS 

Countries Amount Countries Amount 

January March s 
British Coluwhia............. $15, 731 British Columbia...... . a $17, 240 
Sandwich Islands............. 6, #42 eee ee inteeewe 19, 907 
Society Islands a ae con 2, 650 New Caledonia...... pia kes 12, 445 
PE avabbe wk useabneiles ] Re 1) Rive cise cndins «x canaees 20, 690 
33, 507 70, 232 

| April 

February British Columbia.........-..- 23, 349 
British Columbia...... Sandwich Islands.... .. 10, 634 
Sandwich Islands....... Peru ot tee Camiwbae ceenwn 10, 907 
SE 4 cin oulees ie gt 13, 445 
Pe iiccdpeiceacanek MOIR bug ic ceonabassobneu 7, 924 
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——, 
Exports—Continued. 
Countnmes Al nt Countries Ar I 
Ma September 
+) Columbia $31,207 | British Columbia S17, 94 
eee $1, 141 New Caledonia one R15 
at eee Caks 10, 187 Sandwich Islands 6, 178 
; h Islands. 5,893 |! Australia............ ) 
17, 783 5 19) 
l {x 903 
tet 
British Col bia OI 
( ibia 10, 270 ( ] RS Be ee a S}, bol 
© ahs IMISROS << cccaccéncces 20,425 Sandwich Islands 20, O41 
9, 290 || Australia...... 173 
20, 311 China 10 
— Peru l 
64, 812 
il 192 
\ November 
EO. Ls cue sob acbie 15, 288 British Columbia ‘ <a ‘) 241 
< ON ee re Pre 10, 723 Australia . 33, 27 
ae 31, 324 Sandwich Islands i2 
ED AP EE ne 7,477 Mexico Sel 
—_ “ i ee 7, 761 
64, 812 
August Decembe! 
h Columbia. . 23, 769 British Columbia 23, 49 
S vich Islands. ....... 17, 142 Sandwich Islands j 42 
i 18,680 || Peru... ; 10, 724 
( 15,148) Chili 7 6, 640 
ima canes eer e~ as 323 Australia 11, 700 
2&2, 062 6x, 562 
IMPORTS 
Countries. Amount Countries Amount 
January July 
Hak CORMIER... ooccaccces $1,000 British Colambia 21,011 
TEE Giwcdedakexe » on waa 75 
: Sandwich Islands.... 5 
February 
tish Commi. <.cccicscces 3, STD Sn ay ea 
sandwich Islands........ s00 1, 181 
? August 
- «= ose | Dritwen Columbia. ...2. 2... 1,773 
“<*° | China, (Hong-Kong) 207 
Mareh | . 
ritish Columbia...........-. 2,500 1. 980 
Sipices nea suaeee | 100 September 
Sandwich Islands............ 50 British Columbia..... 1,591 
——— Sandwich Islands... 7, 021 
> 650 met 
April . 8, 612 
British GIRS dacnx cere 4,113 > October . aye 
Sentiatih tnlanih. 6x2 British Columbia........... 1,545 
Wa | Sandwich Islands. .. ae 103 
PEDssahsaneaasaassabuso kas 40 
| : 1, 648 
7, O50 Novemb T 
May British Columbia. . ee 1, 022 
British Columbia ............ 3,345 | Sandwich Islands.-.-......... 167 
Mi ntuvnercnesteushakasacnass tS tt ION Soca ed cwsssswtaseces - 250 
4, 595 1, 739 
June: December : 
British Columbia............- | 1,523 || British Columbia........... 1, 231 
RUE Ssandascdans bhagne sce ene 827 | Sandwich Islands...... 250 
Raaeererrey 5 as 
| 2, 350 1, 4x1 
| 


The articles shipped foreign are lumber, masts, spars, round and 
hewn timber, coal, agricultural products, beef, and mutton. The prin- 
cipal articles imported are tea, sugar, coffee. The market for the 
larger portion of our lumber and coal is in California. 

The number of vessels which entered at the Port Townsend cus- 
tom-house in 1878 was 495, their tonnage, 290,345; but this does not 
represent the commerce of the Puget Sound district, either as to 
the number of vessels entering or as to its actual tonnage, for most | 
of the vessels engaged in the coal trade and many of those engaged | 
in the lumber trade are owned and registered in San Francisco. The 
number of vessels which passed the Fatoosh Island light-house, which 
Is at the entry of that congeries of waters known legally as Puget 
Sound, in the year 1878, was 1,503. 

Again: The explorations of late years have fully demonstrated that 
ihe eastern portion of what is known as the Puget Sound basin is 
an immense coal-field. The coal is already known to extend over an 
irea of one hundred and fifty miles in length by at least thirty in 
width. It is an excellent quality of bituminous coal. But little of 
pure anthracite has yet been found. In six years the amount taken 
out of our mines has increased from one thousand to over one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons annually, and still the demand is much 
greater than the present supply. In the time mentioned above three 
railroads have been built from the sound to the coal-fields: the North 
Pacitic coal road, thirty-one miles in length, completed last summer ; 
the Seattle and Walla Walla Railroad, twenty-two miles in length, 
also completed to the coal-fields last summer; also the Newcastle 
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road, which has been in operation in connection with a steamboat 
line for about five years. T! Las Is about twenty eS it 
length. The coal delivered bunkers on the sound is worth #4, gold 
colin, per ton, 

Coal outside of Washington Territory is not abundant on the P 
elhe coast. There is a little in O1 von, also in California, but it is 
limited in quantity and fer ality We supply California, 
and especially the Central Pacific Railroad and the Paecitie Mail 
Steamship Company, large qua es annually. Thus it will beseen 
this industry is but in its infancy; that it has grown to large pro 
portions within the last six years; that it will soon equal in volume 

he lumber trade, and afterward become the leading industry in 
Western Washington. In t regard my Territory is the Pennsyl 

nia of the Pacitic coast With iron ore in the greatest abundance 
and of superior quality, contiguous to the coal-tields, and with forests 
such as cannot be found elsewhere on this continent. and with a de 


veloped wealth of over $19,000,000, and a rapidly increasing popula 


tion, all of the elements of prosperity and permanency are assure dl. 
The following table will show the commencement and growth of 
the coal trade at Seatth 
Tons 
a 1,918 
7. ‘ 14, 830 
13, 572 
oe . {), 027 
OD eo ee soe. ce ae eee kee a eee 70, 157 
<a 104, 556 


112, 734 
. 128, 583 





In the mean time at least forty 


tons per year were taken 
from the Bellingham Bay coal-mines. 


Northern Pacific Railroad 


thousand 


Th 


|} Company have been taking out for the last two years at least twenty 





thousand tons per year from their mines on the Puyallup, and are 
now fully prepared to take out large quantities. Another mine has 
been recently opened at Tenino, on the Northern Pacitie Railroad. 


I regret to say that Ihave not at hand the data which would enable 


| me to speak with the accuracy I could desire concerning the extent 


and present value of the fishing interests of the Columbia River, 
Shoalwater Bay, and Puget Sound. But it is already a considerable 
interest, has steadily increased in volume from year to year since its 
establishment, and will continue to do so until th 

and salted salmon shall equal the demand. 

The value of the canned and salted salmon of the Columbia and 
Puget Sound put up the last year is estimated at one million and a 
quarter, gold coin. About one-half of this ought to be credited to the 
Territory, the other half to ¢ Jregon. The oystel beds of Shoalwater 
Bay yield their owners over $100,000 annually. 
are abundant the sound, 
been exported. 

I have now stated the natural resources, with the extent of their 
present developement, which peculiarly belong to the western portion 
of the Territory. Those remaining can be grouped together and are 
common to the whole Territory. 

The heavily timbered lands of Western Washington are rich in all 
the elements necessary for the successful production of clover and 
all of the tame grasses. No finer meadows, no richer pasturage 
can be found anywhere else in the United States. They are not like 
the pine lands of the South and West, valuable only for their timber. 
The fir and cedar timber of the Northwest stands ina heavy but rich 
clay soil. It needs but the removal of the timber and the genial 
warmth of the sun to produce the grasses and vegetables, and even 
the cereals, in abundance. The predicated of the timber 
lands proper. Besides these there are in Western Washington a large 
area of valley and tide lands. The first named are covered with a 
heavy growth of ash, cedar, curl-maple, vine-maple, cottonwood, and, 
where the soil is of a clay loam, cedar. Both of 
tility. Nowhere else can the production of the lands be eqnaled 
so far as the cereals are concerned. I can safely say that fifty 
els of wheat, seventy-five of Oats, and SiLXty ol barle y 1s the 
yield per acre on these lands. 

These valley lands, as well as those 
eminently adapted to the production o 
upon these lands, is free from mildew and all other diseases, excellent 
in quality, and is extensively cultivated. Not less than ten thousand 
bales were raised last season. ‘teen hundred pounds per acre the 
second season, and twenty-tive | the third year and afterward 
is an average crop. 


supply of canned 


Oysters and clams 


on but as yet but a limited quantity has 


avove is 


are inexhaustible fer 
bush 
ay erage 
of Eastern Washing are 
f the hop. This plant, grown 


ton, 


six 


1) indres 


Eastern Washington is mostly a prairie country. Its surface is 
that of long and heavy swells or undulations. These are covered 
with a luxuriant growth of bunch grass. The soil is rich in voleani 


ash. Its climate | 
cultural country it is unequaled 
horses roam over it 
its natural pasturage alone 

Northern Idaho, sends vast q 
fornia, Nevada, and British Columbia annually. It costs nothing to 
tle but a little care and attention. Already 
the country is quite fully stocked, but the limit of its natural pas 
turage in this regard is far from 


The great basin lying between 


is equitable ane hence as a pastoral and 


agri 
herds of cattle, 
and summe! 
This country, with Eastern Oregon and 


beef and to Cali 


Vast 


, subsisting winter 


shee p, and 


aa 
S undails on 


lantities of mutton 


raise horses, sheep, or cat 


being reached. 
Wind Rivera 


th d Cascade ranges 








LOS 


ntains. and north of the forty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
1 in the near future to the granary of America. The 
with its various tributaries, drains this vast basin. 


of mou 
is destines be 


Columbia River 


It is the Danube America. As the country along the Danube and 
its tributaries has been producing wheat for the last two thousand 
vears Without any diminution of quality or quantity, and is in fact 
the vranary of the eastern continent, so will this vast country lying 
on the Columbia and its tributaries in ano distant future be sending 
its surplus millions to the markets of the world. 

Walla Walla and Columbia Counties, with a population of about 
twelve thousand, last year produced a surplus of over a million of 
bush Whitman and Yakama will add half a million more; Isl- 


In 


and, Whatcom, Snohomish, Clark, and King half a million more. 


fact, Washington Territory the last year exported more grain than 
California, the preat peain-exporting State of the Pacilic coast, @X- 
ported lor any one year for eight years after her admission into the 
Union as a State In fact, give Eastern Washington cheap and am- 


ple transportation to the sound, and she will more than double her 
exportation of wheat, oats, and barley, beef, mutton, bacon, and 
ool the tirst year ifter the consummation of so desirable ik fact, 
ind afterward swell it into the millions. Her capabilities are sub 
mely great Soil, climate, and « very other factor entering Into the 


question of growth, wealth, permanence, population, and power are 


iit her laver 
She has within her borders near two hundred miles ol completed 
railroads About half of if has been built by her own citizens, with- 


out lands or other subsidies, bu 


of internal trade has more lines of railroad than 
Oregon, and is fast becoming her competitor in wealth and population. 

Hea unequaled for health and its mild character. The 
health of her people is gre 
vwecording to numbers, than any other section of the American Union 
Having shown, then 

First. That the people are anxious and willing to assume the bur- 
dens of State government, and what they have done in that regard; 

Second. That neither the Constitution nor the precedents of the 
Government in that regard establish any arbitrary rule of popula- 
tion, and that it would be unwise to do so; 

Third. Having shown what the present population of the Territory 
is, how rapidly 1 ising, its character and the character of the 


and commerce, sie 


climate is 


It as 


nere 


domestic institutions established, and that all were in harmony with | 


Our iistit 


the 


sulhicient present we 


genius of utions, and that said population possessed 
alih to support the burdens of a State govern- 
ment, I proceeded to discus 

Fourth. The natural re sof the country and the extent of 
their development, with a view of ascertaining whether they were 
sufficiently numerous, important, and extensive as to give us assur- 


ouree 


ance of continued growth, increasing wealth, permanence, and dura- 
bility. I know not how they may appear to others, but to me they 


have all the force of moral demonstrations. 

One other argument on the general proposition and I close. The 
interests of the Pacitic coast are not only growing in national impor- 
tance from year to year, but in a very general sense they differ from 
the interests of the eastern and southern portions of the Union; and 
in justice these interests require a larger representation in the Con- 
gress than they now have. Her system of river and harbor improve- 
ments must ever remain separate and distinct from those of the Mis- 
Valley and the Atlantic slope. 
industries of her peopl are different. 


eign element among her people, 


SISSIP} 1 
There is an infusion of a for- 
not only incongruous, but whose very 
presence and increasing mumbers is a standing threat not only to the 
dignity of labor but to the perpetuity of her institutions. 

The volume of business of the Pacitic coast is equal to if not greater 
than that of any other people of the same number elsewhere in the 
I Phe individual wealth and solid circulating medium of her 
people are greater, and ] may further add that her voting population 
is far greater than many States on the Atlantic slope who have far 

reater representation California, Oregon, 


ind Washington Territory, with a shore-line of near twelve hundred 
] 


nion. 





in Congress than she has. 


miles, with a territorial area greater than all the Eastern States, 
and with a voting population of 194,"37, has but four Senators and | 
tive Representatives in Congress, while Rhode Island, New Hamp 


Ire, a 


nd Vermont have only a voting population of 159,450, and yet 
ht Representatives, leaving a difference in 


and eight 


her two more Sen- 


have s me 


fa 


nators 


of 55.3 


vor ot coast 4 Votes, Give 


ators and one more Representative, and still the inequality remains. 
Is it politic to deny her this national representation? The directing 
hand ought to be present while the energies of a nascent empire are 
developing its controlling forces, so as to direct them in harmony with 





law and constitutional government. 
There remains but 


t one ! 
aries of the future State 


other consid and that is the bound- 


earry still farther east 


eration, 
It is proposed t 


oO 


the eastern boundary of the Territory of Washington, so as to inelude 
the three northern counties in the Territory of Idaho. The reason 


for this is obvious to any one at all acquainted with the geography 
of that country. An almost impassable range of mountains, called 
the Salmon River Mountains, cuts off these northern counties from all 
1 ithe rest of Idaho. 

The people living in these counties, in order to go to the capital of 


their Territory, have to come a | th into Washington 


usiness connections or relations witl 


a long distance sou 


t built in obedience to the demands | 


ater, sickness less, and the death rate lower, 


The methods, habits, and | 
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Territory before they can fairly get on the way to their own capital 
| Their relation to the rest of the Territory is only a legal one. Their 
business relations are all with Washington and Oregon. They nat. 
urally belong to Washington. Nothing but a line of longitude divides 
them from us. The settlements join each other on grassy plains: 
schools, churches, and all their interests are the same. The people 
of these counties are a unit for annexation to us. They have es 
pressed their desires in this regard by petitions, the nearly unan 

mous vote on the adoption of the constitution at the fall election 
| and through the voice of their trusted Delegate, who lives in one o: 
these counties. 

The boundaries indicated in the bill are natural boundaries. Me, 
lines of latitude and longitude are neither safe nor convenient bound- 
aries for States or nations. 

Hoping that the reasons for this “ enabling act” are as satisfactor; 
to you as they are to me, I submit the case to you. 





} 
Indian Question—Oklahoma Territory. 
| SPEECH OF HON. B. J. FRANKUIN. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 1, 1879, 


On the bill (HL. R. No. 1596) for the organization of the Territory of Oklahoma 


Mr. FRANKLIN. Mr. Speaker, the Indian question in all its phases 
| is one of great interest, but as it relates to the country known as tli 
Indian Territory it is one of special interest to all the States west 
of the Mississippi River. It is environed with many difficulties and 
I do not believe that any presentation of it can be made that will not 
be subject to criticism. Great commercial interests are involved i: 
| its solution, and it is well worthy the calm and serious consideration 
of this House and the country. It has no relation to politics. J] 
sometimes think if it had, it would be more seriously considered and 
would receive greater attention. 

I believe, sir, that the best interests both of the Indian and the 
people of the entire country demand that Congress should establish 
a civil government in the Indian Territory, not only for the better 
security of the rights of persons and property there, but in ordet 
that great commercial interests may be better subserved. The pub- 
lic mind, especially of the West, is awakening on this question, and 
it will yet be heard in this Hall, and with power. 
| No good reason can be assigned why seventy thousand square miles 
| of the most fertile land of the continent should be dedicated to bar- 
barism; no good argument can be adduced in support of any law that 
prohibits it from contributing to the wealth and greatness of the 
country. Many of the questions presented in this bill have on many 
occasions been discussed in this House, but it contains some pro- 
visions that are entirely new and that have not been before presented 
in any bill. It is broader in its scope, and I undertake to say that it 
does more justice to the Indian than any bill on this question that 
has been presented for the consideration of Congress. It discrimi- 
| nates against nobody; it is fair to the Indian; it is fair to the whol 
| country. 

More than twenty years ago a distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas, Mr. Johnson, distinguished alike for his high character and 
ability, who was the special friend of the Indian and upon every 

measure relating to them their champion, introduced a bill for th 

organization of a territorial form of government over the country 
for which this bill provides a civil government, and from time t 
time since then bills of asimilar character and for a like purpose have 
been brought to the attention of Congress. 

It sometimes seems to me that we are a little too far west for this 
question to be properly considered, but the tide of emigration that is 
planting its millions within our borders and creating new States will 
soon settle that. Ihave on this floor had occasion to say if this 
| country were situated in a latitude far to tLe east, a different course 
would have been pursned,and that no such condition of affairs as now 
| exists there would have been tolerated. 

Public sentiment, which is the school-mnaster of public men and the 
potent force that shapes their actions, has been in the mean time 
steadily but surely growing in favor of a change being made in the 
condition of aflairs now existing in the country to which this bill re 
lates, and it does not require the voice of prophecy to inform us that 
the present conditions there cannot much longer continue. It 
ainst reason, it is against justice, it is against right, itisagainst the 





| agi 
| theory upon which our Government is founded that these conditions 
shall longer remain. 

Wise legislation demands that every acre in all the States and all 
the Territories shall be put under their greatest producing capacity. 
This is one of the sure roads to prosperity. We may talk as we pleasé 
about the currency and how legislation should be conformed to pro- 
duce prosperity in monetary attairs; but, sir, I tell you that it is from 
agriculture that we are to recuperate our fallen fortun it is through 


at 


es; 


| that great interest we are to expect prosperity to come in this couutry 
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Under just and beneficent laws every portion of the Republic should 
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| into this subject and re ported to Congress have told us that more than 








ha made to equally contribute to the welfare of the country, and | $20,000 per annum h ave beet expended by the Cherokee Nation alone 
1] persons of every race and every creed should be governed by the for the purpose of supporting representatives in Washington. They 
game laws. Let all stand under the same law and be held to the | are st nt here not for the purpose of legislating for the country, but 
same accountability. We should have no distinct laws for distinct | the treasure that shou be held sacred for all the Indians has been 
races. | expended to keep any legislat 1 from being enacted. 
This bill merely establishes the ordinary territorial governmentover | Section 17 of the bill provides that the Secretary of the Inter 
the Indian country, the same in kind and form as is usually estab- | shall cause the lands in the Tet rv of Oklahoma to be surveved 
ished by Congress when new Territories are created, except where | that is, all that are not s ed—and that each and every 1 rson 
e peculiar condition of affairs there compel other provisions to be | who at the passage of t Lmember of any tribe or nation 
serted. And, Mr. Speaker, I desire this Honse to bear in mind, and | occupyinga reservation in said Territory, by birth, marriage, of adop 
jesire in the beginning of my remarks to impress upon its attention, | tion, including adults, minors, males and females, shall be entitled te 
hat no provision in this bill in any manner afieects or infringes or in | a homestead of one hundred and ty acres of the land embraced it 
least impairs the property rights of the Indians inhabiting the | said reservation of tl be of which said pers smember. It 
intry over which this bill proposes to establish a territorial goy further provides that the homesteads of adults s | be seleeted by 
nment. themselves, and those of mi s by resy e fathers, if living; 
1¢ takes nothing from them; it enlarges their property rights and | and, if not, by their mot s viardia It er provides that 
ikes them the richest landed proprietors in proportion to the popu- | the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe the manner in which this 
tion inthe United States. They inveigh against it now, at least | selection shall be made, and shall preseribe the es thereof 
eir leading men denounce it and say that it is the sum of all vil- Is there any injustic this?) This give e dred and sixty 
nies, that it robs the Indian. But I undertake to say that in the | acres of land to every man, every woman, and every | i child in 
iture those who are affected by it and will be affected by legislation | the proposed Territory of Oklahoma. Where all t) untrv—in 
which is sure to come, affecting the Indian.Territory, will say that | what State, in what distri or in what co v—ha he people 
ere is not asection or a line in it that does not do the Indian full and | such possessions? I defy t | ents of this 1 to { Sat easel 
niple justice. I defy any one from any of the great States east « M ssippi to 
Section 5 provides that every male Indian of the age of twenty-one | tell me if any of the people have s landed st in the 
ind upward who is a member of any of the tribes of the Ferritory | country. And yet charged that the pr . bill rob 
of Oklahoma which have adopted the customs of civilized life, and | the Indians 
that all citizens of the United States of the age of twenty-one years It has been assert t or ry the Indian rine but by prominent 
upward who shall have lawfully resided in the Territory one | papers in some portions of the country, that the b in the inter 
ar prior to the passage of the act, shall vote the first election | est of railroads and robs the Indian of 1 DOSSESSIOI These asser 
iider the act for all officers to be elected by the people tions may be held valic I this bill read t is properly ex 
Can any objection be made to this provision Is the right of suf amined, Why, , there are opponents of this | } this tloor who 
ive to be scofied at? Is it to be held of no importance Is it not | have never read it They tell you that the Indi is to be despoiled 
right of inestimable value? Onur fathers denied the right of Great | of his property rights; that the great corpora f the country are 
‘ritain to tax us without representation. They denied that laws | to come in and take his land from him ; On proper « mina 
lecting our persons and property should be enacted withont our | tion of its provisions it will be found that « i ’ voman, and 
sent and without due representation, and for the preservation of | Indian ch ld inhabit this Territory shall re e one hundred and 
s ‘at principle they were willing to sacrifice their lives, their | sixty acres of land that shall be ble for a period of twent 
fortun sk nk alone honor. Is that great right of any less value | years,and that the bal e shall be divided equally amo ill of ther 
to-day ? , one that they may se that rho provided he conveyance is 
The war between the States eventuated in the liberation of more | proved by the Secretary of the Interior 
han four millions of slaves. All that were over twenty-one years of his bill further provides, in section 23, “that all acts grant 
ve were made voters. They were elevated to the prond position of | lands in said Territory of Oklahoma to railroads, conditioned upx 
ectors, although their ancestors for centuries had been in astate of | the extinguishment of the Indian title” nd that the condition of 
wery. The Indian has never been enslaved. He has never yielded | all Saas erants that have been made—“ be, and the sa ive hereby 
oany power that demanded of him as a condition of his surrender | repealed, and that the lands of any Indian reservatio 1 said Terri 
hat he be subjected to slavery. He has always been a freeman, and | tory shall remain the com: property of ; he Indians rightfu 
vet the opponents of this bill tell us that men of this grand race who | occupying the same, until such time as said lands be selected as 
for almost a century have adopted the habits of the white man, gov- | homesteads, or allotted in severalty as hereinafte1 provided 
rned by laws similar to ours, who wear our garb, who are intelligent, | Can anything be broader than this? Can anything be more ex 
who are educated, who are well versed in the politics of the country, | plicit? And I desire to say now, this connection, that u any mem 
are not fit to enjoy the right of suffrage. In the future, when the | ber of this House bi es that any broader provisio ould be it 
history of this country is written and its warriors and orators are | serted for the prote n the Indians, I ask that it be done 
amed, many of them will be of the Indian race. Pontiac, Tecumseh, | Ithinkthatit was u e, perhaps, in Congress tomake any such pre 
Corn Stalk, Logan, Black Hawk, Red Jacket, Red Cloud, and Chief | vision; at least it has been held up a@ great argument against th 
Joseph will not be forgotten. | organization of a civil government there, and in t} respect it 1 
If the proper policy had been adopted toward these men of the worked great wrong and injury to the whole country We are tol 
forest, if proper laws had been enacted in relation to them, their | that it is a mere scheme to enrich corporatior that the railroads are 
wisdom would have been felt in the councils not only of their own | to be benefited. Now, if there is any gentleman in this House wl 
people, but the entire nation. If we had admitted them to citizen- | desires to protect the Indians in their property 1 {s, as far as the 
ship, and they had represented their peoples as they should have | lands of this country are concerned, I desire him, nay, I ask } ind 
done, millions of money would have been saved that have been ex- | beseech him, to insert any provision that he n deem proper this 
vended in useless wars, and untold benefits would have accrued tothe | bill in order to take it from the railroads and the Indiar 
monary | and I assure him it will meet with the a pl il of evel i ite 
This bill provides for the establishment of a United States district | of this bill. 
court for this Territory, and supplies a long-needed want of its in-| It is popular, now, to utter anathemas against cory ind to 
habitants. No one will for a moment say that this is contrary to the | _ igh against railroads. It is a grand theme th the demagogue 
provisions of the treaty between the United States and the five civil- | But I hold os it corporations should be treated h that same de 
ized Indian tribes, for an examination of those treaties will show that | cree of fairness th other interest n the « try are treated 
they clearly authorize the establishment of courts. As the law now | They Sheela rect =a the same consideration, nothing I nothin 
stands, all crimes committed in the Indian Territory are cognizable | more. If vicious legis!ation has been enacted hereto , we shou 
before the United States court held at Fort Smith for the western | correct it as far as equity allows it to be corrected 
district of Arkansas. It is a well-known fact, it cannot be success- Great interest demands that the all « sola b round tl 
iully refuted, that more crimes are committed in the Indian Terri- | Territory should he t d It | be made a Territory sub 
tory than in any section of the same population in the United States. | ject to the same laws as 1 er ‘|| tories of the United State 
This of itself is a sufficient reason why a court should be established | Why should an exception ly d t y WI hould tl 
there, with ample provisions to bring all offenders to justice and en- | idea of separate India dependency and nationality be longer to 
force the a for the protection of the rights of property as well as | erated by the Ameri Congress? WI hould not the Indians who 
<—. persons. inbabit this country amd this Ts tory be subjected toand ptotected 
The bil ll provides that a Delegate to the Hous« Repre sentatives | by the same laws as people of the several States of the Union? 
of the United States, who shall be a citizen of the United States and | 18 there any just reas civil tion and progre hould be 
reside in said Territory, to serve for the term of two years, shall be | longer prohibited fre erting eir benefic luence for the ad 
élected in the same manner by the same persons who vote for mem- | vancement of the « ntry to which this bill relates, or why its inhab 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, and that said Delegate shall be en- | itants should not have the prote on of the law atforded by a terr 
titled to the same rights and privileges as are exe reise “<_l and enjoyed | torial government 
by Delegates from other Territories of the United States. This bill, as we have said, merely est ee s the ordinary territo 
Can any valid objection be had tothis? If we look at it in an eco- | rial government, the same in |] A; al snd form as is usually established 
nomic view, is it not praiseworthy? Committees whohave examined | by Congress when new Territories are er ate d. It benefits the In 
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dians, and upon a close examination of this important question it 








will appear beyond a doubt that the ultimate welfare of the Indian 
demands this step be taken, and that the material interest of the | 
whole country é specially the western portion of it—requires that | 
this Indian country be subject to the intluence of law, and that it be | 
controlled by a higher civilization than is yet permitted there. The | 
interests of the hite man and Indian alike demand this. | 
In dis gy this question we must not forget that there are other 
interest than those ol the Indian to be taken into consideration. 
That people is not alone to be considered in determining this ques- 
ti We must consider it in its entirety. Several thousand white 
men, by express authority of the Government, are legal residents of 
this Territory, and own property of great value within its limits, and | 
non-reside by the same high authority of the Government, have 
bynni ip great interests within its borders. From the best informa- | 
I can tther upon the subject there are to-day not less than | 
twenty thousand white men who are legal residents there, and the | 
ilue owned bb hem and the non-residents of whom I have spoken | 
not less tha 000,000, “All these vast interests are without any | 
ule protec nol and Con cress refuses to extendthe needed 
‘ ition under the false pi ithat the rights of the Indian will be 
yaded 
Before purst this branch of the question further, I will briefly 
refer to our Indian policy in the past I believe it is admitted by 
a who have given the ubject the necessary thought that our In 
dian policy must chanee Ileretofore we have made treaties with 
them, but under the is It now stands we are prohibited from. | 
that course of procedure By prohibiting any treaties being made | 
with the Indian tribes, Congress has taken the broad ground, and | 
it is doubtless the correct one, that we have the right, the indisputa- 
ble right, to deal with them as we see proper. Yet, Mr. Speaker, | 
in the exercise of this broad power, we should guard their rights 
with scrupulous care; and 


tice. Any departure from such a course would reflect upon the honor 
of the United States. Our fathers, when they landed upon the shores 
of the Atlantic, to found a new nation and plant liberty in the Western 
World, found the red man occupying all the continent of America. 


their 
shouts and 


1, ** the smoke of 


their wild 


Their domains extended from ocean to ocear 


not depart one line trom the path ol jus- | 
| 
| 


4 


council-fires darkened the whole land,” and 


merry wal whoops as they entered the red-handed foray were heard 
on every mountain-top and in every valley of the New World. 
Phe historian tells us that the race numbered then three million ; 
now it numbers not more than three hundred thousand. Many of 
the most powerful and warlike tribes have become extinct. They 
live only in history. We cannot, even if we desire, pursue the same 
policy with them as we havein the past; a new condition of affairs 


surrounds them which demands that a new policy should be inaugu- 
rated, From the foundation of the Government we have driventhem | 
before the advancing tide of civilization until there is now no west- 
nto whose de pths we can plunge t Ah! how full 
to the Indian are the words of a distinguished warrior 
upon the encroachments of the white settlers 
hunting-grounds, 
the white m: 
Ah! there is 


try 
ury, 


ern Wilderness 


ot mennil us 


hem. 


timed in the bitterness of his soul, 
takes it uP | 
meaning in that. He has never taken it 
and where s if it remains and civil- 
ization follows, prosperity follows, good laws follow. 
ling with the Indian, under the work 
we have kept him uncivilized, we compel him to 
be a barbarian, and then punish him for it. We create certain con- 
ditions, render him subject to them, ard then hold him to a strict ac- 
countability for actions that are the natural and legitimate outgrowth 
Is this right? Is it humane? The Indian is not 
alone responsible for his uncivilized condition. It is the result of the 
ided us in our dealings with him for almost a 
century. We fou d,and powerful people,” 
their extending from the rising to the setting sun.” They 
occuple dthe whole country, and their numbers were counted by mill- 
ions. Now, underthe blighting intluence of our false and cruel policy, 
they number but little more than a quarter of a million. Some esti- 
mates from those high in authority place it at less than a quarter of 
a million, some place it at more, but it ca be told with any ex- 
actness, for no correct enumeration of the Indian has ever been made, 
and in the udition of present affairs cannot be made. The traveler 
in his journey now from the Atlantic to the Pacitie will have traveled 
he meets with one of the race. 


more than a thousand before 
the beautiful rivers that mark the hunting- 


} 
eCAXCI 


his 


Wpon | l 
W here 


in puts foot down he 


never 
much 


4} ? 
up in this coun he pu down 


Bv our methods of dea ings of 


our mistaken policy, 
1 


of those conditions. 


false policy that has gu 





nd them * i t 


ahapp , Convent 


‘seats 


nnot 
co 


niles 
H int 
grounds of his fathers, and in the grand mountains that rise in their 
nent majesty from the great plains where they met in 

to settle disputes of title, and upon whose prolific 


} 
S laine lives only 


mute but elor 


bloody combat 


bosom they gathered subsistence from the chase, before a higher 
civilization took up its abode upon the shores of the Atlantic. We 
have been powerful enough, we have been sutiiciently intelligent, 


we have been 
rec] 


surrounded with all the necessary means to have long 


since aimed the Indian from barbarism, and had we been brave 


, , ‘ ° ° 
enough he lon would have been clothed with civilization. | 
| 


} 


use tl 


y since 
Ido not 1© word brave in its ordinary sense, but I mean had 
our policy in the past been a little less selfish; had we been willing 
to undergo the inconvenience resulting from contact with the Indians | 
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| we have expended in war with the Sioux Nation. 





while in the transition state from barbarism to civilization ; had 

policy that looked to the permanent welfare of the Indian and y } te 
race been pursued instead of the temporizing one that has mark, 
our course, the Indian problem would long since have been soly, 
Heretofore the chief and ruling feature in our Indian policy has Jye, 
to remove them further west whenever we found them an obstg 

in the pathway of civilization. That course of procedure seemed ¢| 
easiest to pursue, and we have followed it for a century. Millions ¢ 
the public treasure have been expended in their removal and to, 
teract evils resulting therefrom. 

History fails to show where any powerful tribe or nation, or 
any small band of Indians, ever willingly exchanged the home 
their ancestors for any other, or where th ‘y ever gave up the gray 
of their kindred unless under compulsion. Go ask Chief Josep] 
his solitude and sorrow, thinking of the graves of his kindred, of } 
family, and of his tribe, away to the northwest, in the mountains 
Idaho, if he willingly subscribed to any treaty placing him in the | 
dian Territory. He says that any such action is a foul wrong ayy 
violation of the plighted faith of the Government. I saw hin i: 
latter part of October last, blanketed and sullen, in his camp int 
northeastern portion of the Territory, protesting against his rem 
He asked the committee of the Senate who visited him why the ti 
of his surrender had not been complied with. It could not be a: 
swered. He did not obje ct to being subservient to the United State 
bat he did object, with great force and with much eloquence, agains: 
being forced to remain there, and says it is a violation of the terms 9 
his surrender. He talked of the land from whence he had been tak, 
he spoke of the graves of his people, of his fathers and children, i 
guage of surpassing force and eloquence. He said that it grieved 
to give up his old hunting grounds; that he could not surrender thy 
that he looked upon them as an inheritance bequeathed him by 
Great Spirit. 

It is true that treaties can be offered showing the acquiesenc 
the Indians, but their provisions do not contain the truth, for althoug 
their consent is embodied ir chem it is the result of a forced consent 

It is a singular fact, nevertheless true, that although the red nm 
have been decreasing, although they have been fast “fading away } 
fore the march of ye the expenses of the Indian Bureau ha 
been increasing. 

From 1839 to [49 the Indian Department cost $17,611,237.! 
1850 to 1560 inclusive it cost $34,169,75 ; the total cost from 1576 ti 
1576 inclusive is $44,303,332. Thus it will be seen that the expenses 
of the Indian Bureau increased in ten years, from 1250 to 1°60, ov; 
$17,000,000—from what it was in 1839 to 1849. From that time unt 
the present the increase has been the same. The Government 
been tleeced, the Indian has been tleeced; the contractor and the | 
dian agent have been benetited. They all oppose any change in t! 
condition of the Indian. They say he is happy now that he is 
tented. The truth is they are happy and contented in robbing 
and defrauding the Government. 

The Indian has been the objective point of fraud long enough. W 
should enact such laws as would prevent it. He knows no la 
but that of foree. He will obey none other. The law directs fore 
to be applied when necessary, and it is the proper corrective. W!] 
Mr. Speaker, the money we have expended upon the Sioux Indians 
alone amounted tomore per annum for the last eight years than wa 
expended on all the tribes under our control fifty years ago. Und 
stand me, I do not include, either, in this estimate the vast amount 
That is not in 
cluded in this estimate. What acommentary upon our Indian polic) 
We have engaged in angry debate here for days upon the expenditar 
of a few thousand dollars demanded by Representatives for their dis 
tricts; we have refused them, and yet without hesitation, year aft 
year, we vote millions upon millions of an increase tor the expend 
tures of the Indian department. 

I do not understand, nor do I believe the people understand, why 
it costs more to-day to carry on the Indian Bureau than it did t 
or twenty years ago. The Indians have been decreasing year 
year, and why it is that additional treasure is demanded as the years 
go by cannot be satisfactorily explained. No sutlicient reason has 
been given for it, and none can be found unless it be that we are an- 
swered that the policy we have pursued is wrong ; that we have been 
traveling on the wrong road in respect to the Indian. I think that 
is the correct answer to the question. When we cease to treat hin 
as an enemy; when we cease to regard him as an alien; when we in 
corporate him in the body-politic, then will expenses for the India! 
Bureau decrease, and not until then. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, it would have been far batter for bot! 
races had we abandoned our Indian policy long ago. The truer o 
wonld have been to have allowed them to remain upon their rese 
vations and to have become civilized by contact with the white ra 
This bill allows that to be done. Jt seenres the Indian in his home- 
stead of one hundred and sixty acres and says that it shall be inalie 
able for twenty years. The balance of the land allotted to him und 
the bill he is allowed to transfer, but the deed is to be approved b 
the Secretary of the Interior. This clause will allow white me! 
to settle within its limits. That it is beneficial for white men | 
settle with Indians the history of the race in all the States and 
Territories from the foundation of the Government will testify. The 
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superior race always exercises a beneficial influence upon the inferior 
race. That is the history of the world. 

It is folly to suppose for a moment that the Indians will ever be 
come civilized if wedrive them from our midst and deprive themof the 
iniluence of our association and our laws. We should have clothed 
them with citizenship whenever their condition admitted of such a 
step, made them equal before the law, and instead of allowing them 
to hold their lands in common, they should have been allotted in 
severalty. Had sucha policy been adopted fifty yearsago our country 
to-day would contain but very few uncivilized Indians, and the ex- 
penses of the Indian Bureau would not be one tithe of what they ar 
now, and an Indian war would be a thing of the past. 

Mr. Speaker, the greater number of the Indians atlected by this 
measure are civilized ; they long since adopted the customs aud habits 


of the white race, and are well titted for « tizenship. They are i 
1 


telligent and well worthy in every respect to become a part of thi 
body-politic. It has been more than three-quarters of a century sine 


they engaged in civilized pursuits; they wore the garb of the white 
ian, tilled the ground, erected school-houses and church long 


il y 
before the 5 left their homes east of the Mississippi. 
There are about thirty-five tribes now occupying the Indiau Ter 


} 


torv. The Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, aud Seminol 


are the most powerful, and are what are known as the civilized tribes, 
though there are several of the smaller tribes, such as the Senecas, 
Peorias, Shawnees, Wyandottes, Pottawatomies, and others who ai 
equally civilized and intelligent, yet are not so numerous. The reset 
vations of the five civilized tribes are becoming less every succeeding 
year. They have parted with milsons of acres even in the last decade, 
and if the allotment of their lands is postponed to a much later date 
they will receive but a sma!] number of acres per capita. A few intl 
ential men in each tribe controleverything. They are the potentates ; 
they prescribe the laws; they make the treaties ; they sell the lands 
agree upon the price, and the great majority of the tribe have no part 
or lot in the transaction. They live in luxury here while the great 
mass of the Indians are in poverty. It is no wonder they object to 
any change. 

If this bill should be accepted now it will prove a great boon to 
the Indians inhabiting this Territory; but if it is postponed for years 
and they demand an allotment of their lands, they demand that they 
shallhaveatitlein severalty, they will find that their great heritage has 
already been disposed of, It was never intended that this vast extent 
of country should be forever in the exclusive possession of the Indians 
They became possessed of it by treaty, and were invested with no highe1 
title than that by which they held their homes east of the Mississippi. 
heir title to it to-day is of the same kind and character as that under 
which all the Indian tribes held their reservations. 

Mr. Jefferson, we are told, conceived the idea of making a portion 
of the Louisiana purchase the home of ‘ese tribes. Immediate] 
after the ratification of the treaty by which we acquired it we tind 
him giving expression to his views as follows: 


The inhabited part of Louisiana from Pointe Coupée to the sea 


immediately aterritorial government and soon a State, but above that the best ‘ 
we can make of the country tor some time will be to give estab ents in it to 
the Indians of the east side of the Mississippi, in exchange for tl present cour 
try and open land offices in the last, and thus make this acquisition a means of 





filling up the eastern side instead of drawing off the population. When we shall 
be full on this side, we may lay off a range of States on the western bank from 
the head to the mouth, and so wange after range advancing compactly, as we mu 
tiply. 

Is his meaning not clear? Can any one after reading it doubt for 
a moment what he intends to convey? He says the best use we can 
make of the country for some time is to give it to the Indians for a 
home. He says for some time, not forever. His theory was that until 
the waves of population had crossed the Mississippi this portion 
of the Louisiana purchase should be the abode of the Indians, but 
when emigration planted itself on the western bank of our great 
river, then a range of States were to be laid off; Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana were to be first erected into sovereign, inde 
pendent States; then civilization and progress in its western march 
to the Pacific were to demand the erection of the second grand range 
of States in this empire of the West—Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa forming this second range or tier. 

Sir, the theory that this immense area of country is to be forever 
dedicated to barbarism, that the barriers against civilization and prog- 
ress that now encompass it are to remain, is not in consonance with 
the principles of natural law nor abstract justice. It has no secure 
foundation on which to rest. Shall this Indian Territory remain in its 
present condition ? This is no small question with the people west of 
the Mississippi. The district that I have the honor to represent, nay, 
the great empire State, the fifth in the Union, that I have the honor 
in part to represent upon this floor, deems it a great question. By the 
present condition of affairs we are shut out from the Gulf. An im- 
passable barrier has been built around this Indian Territory and our 
commerce is prevented from pursuing its natural channels. 

The same objection to the organization of a territorial government 
will exist fiity years hence that exists to-day. We will then be told, 
a8 We are now, that it cannot be done without violating treaty obli- 
gations. The same complaints of the oppression of the Indian will 
be uttered, the same pharasaical language will be used in reference 
to this question. 
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Che question for Congress to ask is, does a great public neces \ 
exist for placing this country under a well-organized govet 
Do great national interests demand the change? Do the com \ 
interests of any great portion of our country demand that tl S 
that now surround the Indian Territory be torn down S 
reject this measure under the plea that the General Government i 
hot the nght or the powell to do so until the ex sent of the Indiaus 
has been obtained? 8] we fora moment ad.iit that the | 
States has parted with its sovert ty so far astiis territory 
cerned?) Certainly » one, Ll care not how much opposed he may be 
to this measure, w attempt tostand upon sucha frail and unstal 


i 
DLSIS, Il maintain that w have not only the power but the right to 
create the gover ent prop d by this bill: that it learlyv within 


i \ Is Cle; iv Wl 
the constitutional provi of Congress to take such action. He who 
denies this must maintain that a portion of the sovereignty of the 
United States has been surrendered to the Indians, and that we have 
another sovereignty within this Republi No such surrender can be 
made. In support of this | quote what a distinguished member from 
Judiana, the late Speaker of this House, Hon. M. C. Kerr, said on 
January 16, 1573, upon a bill containing similar provisions to this 

I dtha fp ul 
mg i t 1 PAT pare t t I ed 
State i en A ’ i 
i ( M i i i \ 


that I hold to-day. l concede that ¢ ongress 
] 











0 at it has exercises icht, tosell to these In 
liar ] , on ti Indian ‘T' er ea, } 
dians the lands in 1 Indian Territory, but I deny that the right of 
sovereignty has been surrendered We have the right to deal with 
them as we please, and should never fail to exercise it when n 
terest of the Indian and the white man de mand it. \\ bv, sir, this 
dea of Indian sover yntv, when we lew it from the light that our 
treaties with them shed on it, and the poucy that the General Go 
ernment has maintained toward them for a century, is simply rid 
ulous. 

Mr. Kerr, upon same Occas above referred to, also s 

I co not « 1 I tott Federal Government to transfer tl 
| of 1 . riva ‘ 
: ; to \ ‘ 

fie 1 { i { | 1 ( 

1 t fe I ( | roy i \ 

i ‘ \ ‘ eds 

I 

it Go nn ‘ I f 
t wilt band i 
tl ss t it \ it ! 
t 7 ) lLbet they 
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| 0 ‘ t 
( es 

Can a people be ¢ ed an independent nation, can we say the ure 
soverelgu when by the supreme law of the land they are under the 
protection and subject to the entire control of another sovereignty? 
Can there be two dependent ye ples, two sovereignties in 


nation? Notribe of Indians within the limits of the United St 


can lawfully dispose of an acre of land without the. consent of the 


United States. We regulate commerce with them: we preseribe the 

rules of conduet: we tell them how they shall be rove rned, and et 
in the face of all this, men on this tloor undertake to say that they 
are independent nations. Ah, what a farce upon the name! Would 


the United States for 
rights by a foreign powe1 


moment allow any encroachments upon thei 
Would we wait to be implored by them 
to go to their assistat , Would we not esteem any infri iveme! 
upon their rights as an infringement upon our national rights? Is not 
our Constitution the supreme law, and is not every rational bei 
within the limits of this broad Union compelled to bow to its ai 
thority 


Itis a true andan undeniable fact that in all our dealings with the 
various tribes, in all the laws and rules we « for their conduet, 
we premise their subserviency. We impose taxe ipon them with 


| out asking their consent. Wedo with them as we please. This sickly 


sentimentality about the wrongs of the ] 
to the winds: greatnational interests should be considered, but always 


considered not without ample justice me) r eted out to the Indian 
when the law relates to him. 

In reference to Indian nationality I will here quote what Chief 
Justice Marshall says in the case of the Cherokee Nation vs. The State 


. . , 
ol Georgia, (o J eters 


In all our intercourse 
any attempt at intercours ’ en | 4 and fore 
ered as withir } ] 








i ‘ ) 
restraints W a ) l ‘ | 
selves in their treaties to ler t of t 
that the United States sha 
trade with them and managing all their affairsa | 
i territory to whiel ta i t el ft must t 
effect in point of pe { ' tof pr 
are in a state of pupilage i it ‘to the United S ; le that 
ward to his guare ] too G rrr i 
kindness and ’ f fromt | 
ident as their Great Fat [he 1 their count oe"y ib 
ations, as well as our ab : Vy dl 


minion of the United States that ;: ittemyt t 
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wlitical connection w d ill as an invasion of our | such shallow views of a subject so exalted as treaties between two soverei ry 

or und asa ot powel ahh 
Phis declaration of the great Chief-Justice in potent words says to If this bill should become a law it would not disturb Indian land 
that we could not , moment and should not tolerate any inva- | titles. Iten largesthetitle. It gives thematitle in fee, a higher tit]; 


} 
} 





ion of the Indian Territory that if their ri; 






























t its were invaded we | than any one will pretend they now have. 
were invaded; the e under our protection; they are under our No bill, I care not what provisions it may contain, will ever receiv, 
control, and that a ict of hostility against them is an act of hos- | my support that takes one acre of the domain from the Indians un 
wainst the United State | less it meets their unqualified approval and assent. Congress has 
i tae 1d House war in mind that one of the litigants in this | not the power, much less the right, to divest them of their title. Th 
case was the Ch ee Nati one of the civilized tribes inhabiting ind is theirs, and I desire them to enjoy it forever, and while J] 
i] pre lerritor Have these Indians changed their condi- | a member of this body my vote shall never be recorded for any mea 
tior this decision was rendered Have they acquired addi- | ure that infringes upon their property rights in the least degre 
t lave they any more of the attributes of a nation | The lands belong to the Indians, and I desire them to be thei but 
tha en had I panse for an answer If they have any more | Congress has the right to enact just such laws as it pleases in relatio 
than they bad then, wl did they acquire it? What | to them—not to interfere with their title, but for the regulation, pro 
' ive the vecome possessed of that t v didn possess then ? | tection, and improvement of the Indians. I am the warm advocats 
Che highest tribunal this land, the Supreme Court of the United | of giving them a better title, of granting them a higher estate in th, 
ta has said that an act of Congress could contravene a treaty, lands they now occupy. 
in act of Congress could annul what the opponents of this bill | It is unnecessary, sir,in the advocacy of this bill, to enter into any 
ea solemn treaty obligation. Ys i soler treatv obligation | discussion concerning the kind of title the Indians have to this con; 
» petty Indian trib What ‘a And in this day it is not | try. Whether it be a title of occupancy or in fee amounts to not] 
of comment We hear oft of the inviolability of treaties: ing as far as this question is concerned. That question has long sinc: 
: > | ‘ rots : 1) 
{ t they are the supreme iw oft ma but, r, time and again | been settled by the Supreme ¢ ourt of the United States. But Ish ull 
has been cde ded tha i act of ¢ ngress 18 eq ially the supreme not refer to it, because it is not necessary. I concede the Indians 
The one is no more inviolable than the other A law of Con- | own all the lands in this Territory except what they have ceded to 
re contravene a prior treaty, a treaty annuls a prior act of Co | the United States, but I deny that any part of the sovereignty of the 
Such is the established law of the land. | United States was ever surrendered to them, or could be surrendered 
And ir ipport of this positior iny authorities can be cited See | by any power whate _ Concede that the Indians own all the land 
ll Wallace, page 61 The « shed Senator from Ohio, Mr. | let them hold them by the highest title if you please, yet Congress 
| RMAN, when the Senate had under consideration bill H. R. No. | is not debarred by that fact from legislating in regard to this 
123. to restrict the imi ration { Cc} ese to the United States, used country. 
the followin mMeruawe i I have received, as all the advocates for the establishment of 
civil government in the proposed Territory of Oklahoma have r 
ila ‘ ( i I i ’ oe 
elas tof t , i unmakes | ceived, much abuse for pressing this question ; yet I have the cons 
lation of knowing that I am sustained by the people whom I have 
| lified, or | the honor to represent; and in this connection I refer to resolutions 
i Cor, | passed by the Board of Trade of Kansas City on the 20th of January 
a on of ( a , . . : 
wil that celebrated 1X7. Phey are as follows: 
j } \ »7 ! acbit ng W herea 1our judgment it coneclusi v appears from the provisions of ey 
2 , ng treaties that the Indian Territory e: un Ii legally opened to settlement, and th 
. ; at such settlement would tend to the material and moral advancement of the Ind 
. i , 7 rene : i ; ind to the better protection of the rights of persons and property within the | ; 
. ' ' . : 2 — | he Territory ; and that the intelligent and educated portion of the Indians 
{ of the nlar c¢ vent on! Pe | favor s 11 ition nd that such legislation will not destroy or disturb t 
ace a eee eee : eae } autonomy of the tribal organizati of the Indians; and that it will the bette 
: ; : ; } subserve the preservation of the funds and lands belonging to and owned by thet 
| ind 
(hese treaties are nothing more nor less than legislative acts, and | ,Wherea the dedication of this country to barbarism not only bars intercon 
4} iden wake a ee oe e 4] National Ievial ‘ | 1 ition between the people, commerce, agriculture, and industry of the great W« 
Oi CORUM ee ; OR ARN? EN OVURU EAS See ature, 20r | and the citizens of Texas and the southern seaboard, but hermetically shuts 
plenary power resides in Congress to regulate the trade with the | from the softer ng and enlightening intluences of civilization one of the rich 
i ind control them as it deems proper. lreaties with them most beautiful, and productive regions on the continent; and 
: ‘ ' } W het t] Imos imous voice of the citizens affected by this stoppa 
be annulled or rep aled whenever it is the will of ( ongress to do | Whereas the almost unanin is \ I citizens ati Lby thi toppag 
. : ; interstate commerce protests vigorously against its longer continuance: Now, th 
, and Congress in this behalf should never fail to act whenever it | ¢,,, 
deems thie pur bolic rood requires it, | ] t resolved by the Board of Trade of the city of Kansas, Missoui Chat the | 
Vhy, Mr. Speaker, it has been but a few days since this House | introduced into Congress by Hon. B. J. FRANKLIN, for the foregoing purposes 
, } } ially eritorious ant ) seworthy. and that we do he lv indors hes 
‘ted by a large majority to annul solemn treaty obligations that ue specially meritoriou and praiseworth md that lo heartily ind t a 
as , Wh td » WW a bill as being wisely in the public interest 
d made with the empire of China. hy was it done ¢ lat was And, further, that we are earnestly of the opin ion that such legislation as 
gument olfered 1n favor of placing the coke of this nation npon | said bill is proposed would inure to the benefit and advantage of the Indian 
that treaty It was that a great public necessity required it. The the interest of the citizens of the United States at ae specially to the 
} ; 4 a al habitants of the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, and Texas, and 
ulvocates of that measure 1 us that the interes { + Pacific its of the States of : u 20, Gna 26x 
rT cute of that ane mn wel 7 . he —— is O the I ell to the development of the material wealth of this vast region of country 
ast require it, and that 1t Is the duty of this country to abrogate herefore, we do hereby earnestly commend to the attention of our Senators anc 
he treaty } Representatives in Congress this most important matter, as well as to the Senator 


t. not a | and Representatives of neighboring States, and urge upon them the almost 


erative necessity of prompt action by tl of the bill introduced by Ho 


J 
B. J. FRANKLIN, or some similar measur eneral interest of the pu 
I 


This thing of abrogating a treaty is not a question of rigl 
estion ol powel - 16218 oniv a que stion ol expediency. W henevel 





we desire to abrogate a treaty with any foreign nation we simply 


vay be advanced 
ourselves is it expedient to do so. Does a great public necessity | H. M HOLDEN ea. t 
equire such action Is it the interest of the United States to stand | W. H. MILLER, Secretar 
‘ . } » 2 } . wed y } + y 1 , > j 
it any cost hose are the questions that present themselves | 'wenty-five years ago a great part of the site of Kansas City was a 


} dense forest; now she numbers more than fifty thousand pe ople, he 
| commerce extends hundreds of miles to the west and southwest, and 
the great railroads reaching out to the great grain-tields and pastures 
of the Southwest adding to her wealth and prosper ity are estopped by 


I donot wish to be understood, Mr. Speaker, as saying that Iam in 


fn 
{ fant 


favor of annulling any treaty that has been made with the Indian tribes 
what I conceive great public interests absolutely demand it. 


Se 






wlieve that Congress can lawfully interfere with the title | the wall of barbarism that has been placed around this country. We 

to their lands. I desire to be understood on that point. Theirrights | desire to remove it. It is to the interest of the whole country that it 

hould not be infringed upon ; justice should by all means be measured should be removed. No part of the country can be benefited unless 

to them; yet Congress, in the exercise of its discretionary power and | the whole is benefited; that is a truth that cannot be denied. If you 
ardian care over them, should be the sole judge. Why should | add to the X 


prosperity of the West you add to the prosperity of the 


vy be set up as a separate, independent people, whose wants should | whole country. Sescniahs abdaeuiaianay ot axe vert of the West, 
ecia r ‘ loctrine is it sistent witl e |, cena cll Fae 
‘ ly sanded? Such a doctrine is inconsistent with th you ad 1 to the prosperity of the whole West. 
ory of our Government. Shall we have a people for whom special I do not deny that great corporations will be a fited by the pas- 
shall be enacted 


save of this bill: and I defy any one to point pany great measure 
: that has ever been made a law that did not sien in some benefit to 

ton in the Senate on the 4th of February, 1885. (See Debates in | individuals or eorporations. We expend vast sums of money to im- 
ress, V4 l. 11, part 1, page 306. In spe aking of Indian treaties prove our rivers and harbors, and incidentally private individuals 
and corporations are benefited. It cannot be otherwise. What if 

Constitution, that treaty only was meant | they are? From the fact that they are benefited should all beneticial 
w of nations, In the first place, it was a treaty that | legislation be denied? It is an undeniable fact that if the country 


I will here insert an extract from a spee h delivered by senatol 





reign nat ane n the second place, it must be th ¢ . . . cf s . 
SS eaiaiena oo hs I , must be with & | +9 Which this bill relates were opened to settlement; if it were peo- 
WN le with the Indian tribes such as were recognized by | pled as it would be peopled under just laws, the railroads that now 
‘ He denied that it was permitted to statesmen to take | transverse it would be greatly benefited by the increased emigration 





rn 
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o 
and increased productions of the country. Is that any reason w hy | with existing treaties, and that the lands be surveved and allotted in severa . 
proper action should not be taken? Hasit come to this, that because pe ’ ud d for in the wt approve 1 March 3 133 provided hows ve r, that ¢ gress 
individuals or corporations may be benefited by the enactment of | ae eee Sao ind within said Territory, and forever a 
laws Congress should refuse toenact them? I hope not. seit 


rhe enemies of this bill have said that if this Territory is opened | As long ago as Is72 the national commercial convention, composed 
to settlement the railroads will rob the Indians of their lands. This men representing the great commercial interests of the United 
is said in the very face of the twenty-third section which repeals all tes, memorialized Congress to establish without delay a territoria 
grants of lands that have heretofore been made to railroads. They The of government over the country known as the Indian Territory 
hit resolutions adopter DY the conve | 


ever talk of this provision repealing railroad grants. They pass it 


ntion and transmitted to Con 








; r ' . 1" . : vTess 2} llows 
ver in silence. The Committee on Territories of the Senate hav gress are as follow 
» daly considered this question of the power of Congress to repeal | To the Senate and Hor fl { ( 
these grants, in their report say it can be done and recommend that I am directed by the national « mer comcontion:. On ‘ ‘ 
United States courts be established in the Territory ; that all Indians | Saint Louis, December 12, 1572, to transmit to Congress for its consideration the 
nhabiting the country shall be made citizens, and that the lands | 70¢%0W!2¢ preamble and resolutio elation to the reorganization of the I u 
shall be divided in severalty. The lands in this country should not | “‘Wucreus St is the date of thet cn . 2 
be longer held in common. They should be divided. This action | inaug an: execute the Ine ‘ 
should have been taken long ago, and if it had been it would have | al Ter e3 as W i ww 
resulted in great good to the Indians. PSA SRe: an eee 
In this connection I will here insert a letter from President Monroe | ey civ ‘ \ ‘ 
to the Seneca Indians, dated as far back as June 15, 1519. He says as | the highest social and « itions of life: aud 
ollows: | W herea y the exel ancy of t lh in Te \ 
i | the hand of dustrv a of civ d 
M Rep CHILDREN: I am very glad to learn by your friends, Samuel Beadl Pa - ; 7: ; ae ; s ry 
Thomas Wister, and John Cook, that you no longer live in the destitute and mis- |“. rae eR ; Perelfice wieah ; ‘I 
state in which you once did. They say that most of you have becomes r | ant thal te By : ‘ha Se , a a : 
lustrious, that you have got good houses to live in, and that by cultivating | poyso) pow ws ae . mapped yr cas, deal sed capi F is 
round and raising cattle you have plenty to eat. This is to me very good news aaah aN, ye + PR eee : ea oe 
< I shall always rejoice to hear of the happiness of my red children. You cannot : W] : bat seit oe ‘ ; tnimnd amas she. rad 
become civilized until you have advanced one step further. You know that among | , es 7 tc a ai cao ; : aire 
hite children each one has his own land sé parate from all others, and yo : ae xa al fer } her social xh 1 
tto do the same, You ought to divide your lands among families in lots sufl VW | ae President. it be Rivage cee i 
large to maintain a family according to its size. Your good friends, tl “PLAY snedaleciosaeiponia sciathoiher te, tate, se Seen 1 
0 rs. would no doubt enable you to make a just and equitable divisior LB Rh Se - eos : ; . 6 
hus dividing your land, each one could then say, ‘‘ This is mine and he would | , hel I a i eR el oka : 
nducements to put up good houses on it and improve his land by cultivation a eicecbennatak wivaikets iy : a ets Ind ash : 
My red children, I have annexed the seal of the United States to this talk so you | th ss th reof t ‘ 1} adtattc f a St, 
| know it comes from your father, the President | me 2 $8 1) cei ne “deal ie teh eg ie 1 
JAMES MONRO! | EEE ae ee hee ae 
1% e title to Dich caunot e alle ted fora : nate ter? ft vear second. the 
Separate property is the foundation of civilization and progress, | 53" rt Sees la ra A 
i 2 development of th errito! } ceeds of i t } 1< t } 
No people can flourish where the title to land is held in common. | yy6 Government as a4 ‘ aaa alee acct 
President Monroe was right in telling the Seneca Indians that one | equitably among the seve tribes : third, the esta 
step further should be pursued; that they should hold their lands in | end that the Indian may learn the arts and oceupations of « ed life 
: : oT : OR AX 
severalty ; but he should have gone further and said that the United . BENJ aoe . . ANI 
States had the power, had the right, and intended to exercise it and . Loum. De R72 
divide the lands for them. If such a policy had been pursued fifty ; er , 
years ago the Indian problem would long since have been solved. rhe great States of Missouri Kansas, and Arkansas demand hal 
. . e > vi ro 1, > aly nid be oreaniz } o roity ‘ } ( rit ‘ 
fhe Indian will never consent to any kind of government being | C!V!! government a ae aa zed in this Xerritory. Through their 
established over him that will change his present status. He de- | La gislatures they have Time — again petitioned Congress to ena 
. ; P ; . *4 ne tteent 0 5 ) l I ) is CO t ‘ 
nounces any invasion of his barbaric customs and law, and denounces | SU¢h Ie ager One-filteenth of the population « f this country de 
san infringement upon his rights any attempt that looks to the adop- | mands that this legislation be enacted. When in all our history was 


. ° . . ; | ere oth « ; a : » for the establisl ait « anv ter orial 
tion of a plan to make him conform to the laws of the white man, | &Ver sueh an appeal made for the establishment of any territorial 


Yet, sir, if we look at the map of the future in the light that the past | Sovernment : 


sheds upon it, the future of the Indian can be easily read. It is writ- | ©ougTess should n rt oie the consent of the people inhabiting this 
ten in bold letters by the hand of destiny. The problem must soon | Country whether they desire a ti rritorial government or not. ‘That is 
be solved 7 | a question to be considered by the people’s Representatives, for in no 


The same advancing tide of emigration that pressed his fathers | instance in the organization of any Territory heretofore has the con 
across the great Father of Waters has reached the doorof his wigwam | Sent of the people been asked. The question relating to the organi 
on the plains of Western Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and Wyoming. | 24tton of Kansas and Nebraska into Territories was presented to Con 


[he tread of its grand march is heard in the mountains of Idaho and | gress ten years before it be ame 8 law. Thousands of Indians inhab 
Montana, In its onward and resistless march it has peopled the soli- | ited those States, but we look in vain through all the discussions to 
tudes of the Rocky Mountains and built up great States upon the | find where their consent was invited. It was not necessary. The 


Pacitic coast. There is no West in which we can place him. Emi- | Same grand interest that demanded civil governments in Kansas, 
eration has turned from the Pacific to the East, meeting the great | Nebraska, and Colorado demands one for the Indian Territory, 
g ‘ rast, g the gre: 


tide from the Atlantic seaboard in the Mississippi Valley, where it Phe law o destiny cannot be evaded History in this respect will 
will found the great States and great communities of the future. repeat itself. If it is wrong to enact a civil government as proposed 
Less than a quarter of a century ago the western part of Kansas | bY this measure, then it was wrong to create territorial governments 


was considered a desert. She has now almost a million of people | 10° the great States east of the Mississippi preparatory to their ad- 


and has taken rank with the great agricultural States of the Union, | ™!5slon Into the | — = ween he pUGians At One time or anotier 

and what was once considered the great American desert is now largely | OWned all the lands ther : held them by what we termed s cred 
. : . . . z » » The » riven f rY > i cot onl ‘ ifie torthe 

contributing to the agricultural wealth of the country, and the enter- | ‘Teaties. They were driven from them, and got only a trifle tor their 


. oe > : . »* 1 . re ( ‘re itizenshiy he vere not oth all 
prise and progressive spirit of her people are the admiration of the | title; but they were not offered citizenship, they were n tered all 





entire country | the lands, they were not offered the great boon and privileges con- 
- re ° . ; lanes . “ll iy hi MAI] Tam : ld thev were naid fo he 

rhe report of the board of Indian commissioners for the year 1575 tained in this measure We may be told they were paid for their 

° > ° e ° $ > , re | t ar nnt ? 7" AY @T into forces m4 tie 

contains the following on a territorial government for the Indian | lands, but what did it amount to? They entered i ROFCOG UFCALICS 

Territory page 5: ; and surrendered them, but they never would have left their homes had 

i = TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT they not known that otherwise force would be used to compel them 


rhe Indians occupying the Indian Territory differ widely as to the expediency | TO 80 7 
or desirability of aterritorial government. The party among them opposedtosuch | It is amusing to hear the arguments of some of the opponents of 
government say that they were invited to give up their lands elsew he 


reand remove | this bill. They tell us that if we open the Indian Territery to settle 


to the present Indian Territory under a solemn promise that it should not be in o as Be a Be a a : i I 
vaded by white settlers, and should be kept Sa a alandteite as the home of the h ment, ita territor! ul govern tee anaes zed there , that the Ind 7 
dian; that treaties were made with them which would be violated by the estab- | Will be cheated of his property rights; yet in the next breath they 
lishment of such a government, since, should such territorial government be inst will tell you that they have a written constitution; have a code of 
tuted by Congress, it would, under the operation of the Constitution of the United | laws adequate to protect the rights of persons and property ; that 


States, tlood the Territory with white settlers, and there would be no possible way | 
ot keeping them out. This party also avers that if, in connection with the present 
ceneral Indian council at Okmulgee and the government of each tribe over its own 
members, United States courts were established within the Territory, this would 


they are intelligent ; that they have advanced in civilization and are 
able to take care of themselves. I think they are. I think also that 


| they are sufticiently advanced to become incorporated as one of the 
Constitute a ees oo only ee eee to be - sired Phe othe \ party Territories of the United States [he great body of the pe ople in- 
lavors a regular territorial government ; a Delegate in the Congress of thr nited . 1 t ll 1 I ) : ie , 
tat , i e a é tins oul will be greatly benefite ‘y will become 
States ; a survey of the lands, and the right to hold Jands in scveralty, the land to habi Ing that count i Ree Renae a fited. They \ ¢ — 
be inalienable for two generations; the breaking up of tribal relations, and event | rich by the provisions of this bill, but the occupation of the Indian 
nally the granting of all the rights of citizenship. | ring that has controlled affairs in that country will be gone, and that 

. mn —— ae » eet lean eee — lof ws Patel Ik Sey is W hy sO much opposition is exhibited here. 

Imty not seem entirely plain; but looking tothe greatest good of the greatestnum TS a | : ; es ol IS ies ‘. et . i 
ber, this board would recommend the establishment of United States courts within J will read now the names of the tribes and reservations in the In 
said Territory, and the establishment of a territorial government not inconsistent | dian Territory, the area of each reservation in square miles and acres, 
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and population of ea tribe, as obtained from a schedule from the 
Interior Department Ju 177 
Ay 
j 
T 
> Ay 
i 
( ( | l 
‘ it ’ 
( ( ( j 6. 6-8. OO 
( | j 15.4 
i Livt W141 
( j 2 a 
I 
af { j } 
{ { ‘> 1 qi 109 
{ ( I l 14, =t 
' . 
l 1 ! 
i 1 
| 
() i 
{Vu 
\VI 
10 1. 958 
; | 1 4 
\\ i é Ll) i l 74 aii 
I In 
I 
W 1, 404 
‘ ‘ es 
| 4054 
In4 SDS, 117 
1 067 683. 1 
1, 645, 890 
t l L1, 576 
- 1 i 04,214 41 O27 
It w thus be see there are 74,140 Indians in this country. But 
it, must 0 borne i vind that many of these are Indians merely in 


law and not in fact. and many of the vociferous opponents of any 
change being mnade in this proposed Territory come from those who 


have but very little Indian blood in them. A white man marries an 
Indian and in law he is an Indian. He immediately commences to 
talk about Indian rights, and says, ‘*Wedo not want any interfer- 
ence on the part of the United States.” He declaims loudly con 


cerning the treaties and tells you that the white man is desirous of 


robbing the Indian of his land. You may enter the Territory from 
its northern limit and traverse it to the State of Texas, and you will 
not find perhaps a single individual that is not clothed in the garb 
of the white man; but you will find many whowill tell you no change 
should be made, that the rights of the Indians will be trampled upon 
when they themselves have not had citizenship more than two or 
three years. It is singular how much of an Indian they become in a 
very short time 

According to the above schedule, the Cherokees numbe1 15,672, 
and their reservation, according to the above table, contains 5,031,351 
acres. The Creeks number 14,000, and their reservation contains 
3.215.495; Choctaws, 16,000, with a reservation containing 6,668,000 
acres; Chickasaws, 5,°:00, and their reservation contains 4,650,925 
acres; Seminoles number 2,553 with a reservation of 200,000 acres. 
The number of white employés in the service of the above-enumer 
ated tribes is over three thousand, and these are the men who are 
actually the tillers of the soil in this country. The Indian will not 
cultivate the soil and produce its agricultural wealth. In addition 
to the three thousand white employés there are about nine thousand 
other white persons legal residents in this country held by these civil 
ized tribes. Besides this number, there are about three thousand 
white men residing there without any lawful authority. 

Phe Indians inhabiting this country have made some progress per 
haps since their removal west of the Mississippi, but owing to the 
peculiar relation they occupy in respect to the General Government 
and to the almost utter absence of well-defined law me cessary to the 
well-being of so large a population, they have not advanced so tar 
now obtained such excellence in the arts of peace as they would if our 
Government in the just exercise of its fostering care had placed them 
under the proteetion of its laws. 

Upon examination we find that this vast domain, larger in area than 
the great empire State of Missouri—this Indian country, with a genial 
and desirable climate, possessed of a soil sutliciently fertile to make 
it the garden of the continent, underlaid with mineral wealth of un- 
told value, has only a fraction over two hundred thousand acres under 
cenitivation. Agriculture, the basis of national wealth, is neglected, 
for it only flourishes under the benign influence of well-regulated 
law. No country, I care not how inexhaustible its resources may be, 


can flourish in the absence of just laws. Its soil may 


ve More tert 
than the famed valley of the Nile: beneath its surface mines of wy 


may be imbedded richer far than those of famed India, vet, j 
absence of law that renders the rights of persons and the right 
property secure, it is as a barren waste. 

Phe condition of affairs in this Territory is without a parallel] 
I have before stated, Congress several years ago determined by soly 
enactment that no more treaties should be made with the Indians, a 
that is the ground we should stand upon in the future Di 
them as we please, but always deal justly. Have we eve 


these treaties when the observance would be to our manifest 





Observe 


Have the Indians observed them? I care not what the treati: 
recite concerning the establishment of a territorial government 
country. They may say that these Indians shall not be inelude 


any Territory or State, but the clause is of no etfeet and of no bin 
force because it was not competent tor the treaty-making 
enact or make any such declaration. 

Phe Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his report for 1876, in ref: 


to this Territory says as follows: 


ence 
Vl anomalous form of overnment, if government it can be called 
t Indian Territory must 


India must be brought under law and the jurisdiction of 
it t that Territory is to consist 


ut p 


soon be chanved In some shape ¢ 





Lhe ¢ 
forever of a collection of little indep 


terous If thirty or fifty t 


he West, the United States 





dependent nationalities is 








any part ¢ 


les aterritorial government, preparatory to its adr 


it can be neither a hardship nor an injustic 
itory if, recognizing their right to ample comp: 


s which they do not need, we place them on a par 





Any si chat would undoubtedly be resisted by many among the I; 
emselves. In the so-called “nations” area number of educated, intelli 


tious me ho under the present system leaders of their people 





their at ind the expenditure of their revenues 
inv change hich will endanger such power They argue with creat « } 
that the adontion of a territorial form of government would be followed b 


white men into the Territory, and that the ultimate result to the J 


lity coul 
ever, be averted by an allotment of land to each Indian, made inalienabk 


men, and by providing that no white man should become a citizen of the ‘J 


ild be dispossession of homes and pauperism. Such a pos 





or own or lease any real estate therein 


It issupreme folly to suppose that the present policy, as fa 
Territory is concerned, can be continued much longer. A ch 
bound to come, and the well-being not only of the Indians ther 
the States adjacent thereto demands that it should be made wi 
delay. It is alleged by some that the opening of this country 
settlement will be detrimental] to the interests of theadjoining Stat 
yet if we look at the history of the growth of these States in th 
a different conelusion is forced upon our minds. Kansas and N 
braska Territories were created hh LR54. Missouri bordered upon t 
for hundredsof miles. They contained fertile lands and were possess 
of many attractions, and grew in population and wealth with 
rapidity; yet upon examination of the census we find that Mis 
from 1855 to 1865, increased in population in a greater degre 
she had ever increased in any decade of her existence. The sa 
true of Iowa. Instead of having the effect of taking any ot 
population from the adjoining States,it had the effect to iner 
their population. 

I regret chat a majority of the Committee on Territories do not agi 
with me on this and kindred questions relating to our Territories, | 


I believe their proper solution would prove beneficial to the West 


I think that at least two of the Territories have suflicient populati 
and are sufficiently advanced in every respect to entitle them to ; 
mission into the Union as States. Public interests also, in my opit 

demand that anew Territory should be established in the Black H 

country. New States and new Territories should be created west 
the Mississippi. Action in this behalf cannot be much longer deferr 
It will come in the near future, for the great mineral wealth, t 
genial climate, and fertile soil of this grand country lying betwee 


the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains will soon cause it to be peo 


pled by millions. Read its history for the last quarter of a centul 


and you can easily divine its future. An increased representati 


will soon stand upon this tloor to demand that its great interests | 
properly recognized. Then the proper consideration will be given 

measures affecting its prosperity, and legislation will be enacted t! 

will secure to it permanent political and eommercial power. 


Supervisors of Elections. 
SPEECH OF HON. N. MULLER, 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 25, 1279, 





On the Southard amendment to the legislative billto repeal the law for superv) 
and deputy marshals of elections. 


Mr. MULLER. Mr. Chairman, I make no apology for trespassing 
for the few moments allotted to me upon the time and attention | 
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committee upon the subject-matter of the pendiug amendment. 
Representing as I do a constituency made up toa great extent of 
opted and naturalized citizens, a class of voters very nearly and 
very deeply affected by the operation of the law as it now stands, and 
nearly and still more deeply atiected by the methods unde1 

1 that law is carried out, [should be derelict in my duty to them 


to myself, as their Representative, did I not put on record my 
est protest against the established condition of things in this 
ect, and an advocacy as earnest as I can make it in favor of the 
dinent just submitted. 


one, SIP, unless he be a resident of a district where the present 

;entorced as it has been enforced by what is called the “chief 

rvisor ol electious” in New York (¢ ity, can lorm even the most 
te idea of the wrong, the Oppression, the tyranny exercise dl by 
ian over the right held dearest by every citizen, nu 

dopted—the right of sutirage. 

Starting out with a complaint which is the 


ative or 


merest matter of torm, 

citizen of foreign birth has unlawfully used a certilicate of 

ation, knowing that such certiiicate had been unlawfully 

and every member upon this tloor knows that 

i legal conclusion, and not the statement of a fact—th 

supervisor of elections ” can, merely by changing the title of his 

fice, and signing himself as United States commissioner, issue his 
rrant for the arrest of any citizen of foreign birth. 

Phis warrant can, as it was in the recent election in New York City, 

held in abeyance until sunrise on election day. Meanwhile the 

ort can be caretully circulated that hundreds of these warrants 

ive been thus issued, and are in the hands of United States officials 


this form is 


is “ chief 


} 
i 


rimmediate use, provided any of these foreign-born citizens dare | 


exercise the right of freemen and deposit their votes in the ballot- 


Gentlemen of the opposition may say that those who are certain of 
e correctness of their papers of naturalization need not be intimi- 
ited by this proceeding, the correctness of which none, I think, will 
dare to dispute. Under some circumstances I admit the correctness 
this argument, if such argument be made. 
But the difficulty is, sir, that many of these our adopted citizens 
ive a quite common and quite proper dread of anything in the shape 
legal entanglement, more especially when it may affect their per- 
mal liberty. Innocent of any fraud or attempt at wrong, they may 
nk that instant arrest may follow even if their papers are correct. 


fhey have a natural fear of being put in jeopardy, and the result is | 
st what I verily believe the framers of the law intended, that hun- | 
reds and thousands of naturalized voters, having legal and per- } 


tly valid papers of naturalization, refrain wholly and absolutely 
rom voting. This, sir, is intimidation of the worst and most outrage 
s character. 


In all criminal laws, in all enactments for the suppression of crime, | 


ile the rights of the people are protected the rights of the subject, 
the individual citizen, are carefully guarded and protected. 

rhe converse of this proposition is true in this very important mat- 
ter, and it is for this reason, sir, that I oppose the existing law, and 
earnestly pray for the adoption of the proposed amendment. 


Supervisors of Elections. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. L. STEELE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 





IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1879, 
On the Southard amendment to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria 
tion bill to repeal the law for supervisors and deputy marshals of elections 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, when the pending subject was last 
under consideration in this House, the gentleman who represents 
the eighth district of Ohio, [Mr. KEIFER,] and who, it is to be pre- 
sumed, spoke with deliberation and said nothing which he was not 
prepared to fortify with respectable authority, saw proper to allege 
that *frand, violence, intimidation, and murder are known to exist 
all over the South ac each recurring election.” I fear, very much, 
that the party zeal amd sectional animosity of the gentleman have so 


Lat 
choked np the avenues of his mind and blinded his sense of justice as 


ake him incapable of seeing things as they really are. It occurs 
tome that a little calm retlection on his part would have caused him 
‘to Know that such sweeping assertions, such comprehensive allega- 
tions, could hardly be sustained by trustworthy testimony, and hence | 

uid add nothing of value either to a personal or a political reputa- 
1On. 


What evidence has the gentleman to support his assertions? I un- 
dertake to say that he mistakes the suggestions of an unbridled 
Imagination and the statements of corrupt and malicious slanderers 
lor such testimony as should be addressed to the understandings of 
lien with the view of controlling their judgments instead of to the 
passions for the purpose of inflaming them into improper hostility 
toward the weaker section of the country. Speaking for one con- 
sressional district, which is a part of the South, and believing that 


> 
| 


I am fully warranted in speaking for the whole State of North Ca 
lina, I aver that there | 


never been such acts as the gentleman 
charges to be comn 


il el e South. No election wasever he al 
in the gentleman’s own dist: ere the rules of propriety and the 
requirements of law have been more faithful’y observed, or wher 
there has been a mor mest desire that the publie will shail hay 
a fair expression than have irked the wishes and conduct, at least 
of the democratic party every election in North Carolina. So far 
therefore, as we are concerned, the charge is utterly untrue. We 
desire nothing but a justand peaceable election, where there is neither 
fraud nor foree, either moral o1 physical. 

But let me tell the gentlemat ind I nk | may sately claim to 
KHOW much more of th l ‘ Lh Le dLoes ) t it all the instances of 
Which I have ever heat f < fra olence, or intimidation,” 
which have been prac | ele ; any State, were practiced 
by the political orgal itLol I lich he is a conspicuous and lead 
Ing member Atevery ‘ Lon l hich much nterest was felt since 

} the passage ot the acts of Cor eress Which deliberately violated the 
Constitution and ruthlessly invaded the universally ac knowledged 
right of the States to determine the qualilications of electors, per 
sons calling themselves republicans have resorted to fraud and in 
timidation to operat ipon the minds of the ignorant negroes and 
make them carry o the main purpose for which these acts were 
passed—ministration to the supremacy of the gentleman’s party. He 
will ye rit me to say, that with his » litical views and asso ations, 


ming in him to speakso zealously of the purity of 
the ballot-box, when, as 1 suspect, he is the apologist and defender 
is fraud upon its rights which the history ot 
civilization and constitutional government records, 


it Is not quite beco 
of the most stupen 


Phe South simply asks to be let alone and be made no longer a foot- 


ball for the amusement of political gladiators, who hope in our sorrows 


to riot in all the glories of a party triumph. We are not only able but 
willing, if allowed freedom of 

} to protect all the existing rights of all our citizens, however wrong 
fully those rights were secured. We believe—and, men of the North 
our race is the superior 

d should govern, but govern with wisdom and 


action as the people of other sections are, 


ot our own blood, Will ye gainsay 
race, and that it will a 


moderation and justice. 


it ?—that 


We will earnestly protest against depriving 
| the negro of the ballot whi h party necessity, [ will not say malice, 
placed in his hands; and we shall oppose his forcible removal from 
| his native land and the destruction of all the tender recollections of his 
life, associated with and hallowed by the spot where he was born and 
| where he hopes his bones will be buried. 
} But the gentleman seems to be alarmed lest another war shall be 
| inaugurated. Surely he is only indulging in fancy. IT am astonished 
that any one not bereft of reason should believe as he seems to be 
lieve. Well known asthe gentleman is for his great talents and “ for 
rallant and distinguished services during the campaign ending in the 
| surrender of the insurgent army under General R. i. Lee,” 
ter of wonder that he should have allow 


him or his desire for party SUCCESS LO ¢ 


ibis & mat 

| ed his imagination to inislead 

arry him so far away from what 
is right as to do injustice to his own race who inhabit the sunny land 
tot the South. Our people, 1t 1s true, are not entirely free from thosc 

faults which are common among men; but they can never be truth 

| fully charged with the commission of certain offenses which have 
stained the character of some of the public inen who have occupied 
prominent positions mm the politics of other parts of the country. Our 
representative men, in all the history of the past, have observed the 


comimandment, * Thou shalt not steal,” whatever may have been thei 
other errors, and we think common justice demands that we may « 


pect allto be equally observant of that other law which requires that 


“Thou shait not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’ 


Texas Pacific Railroad. 


SPEECH OF TION. J. W. THROCKMORTON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


wy . - 

' are L, 15¢9 

} On the bill (HL. R. No. 4 i 1 uM 1 An act to aid 

i > band 
the construction of ara al rom the Mi muri River to 
VPacitice Ocean, and to sec to ( l ot the itn x posta 


lilitary, and other 


} Mr. THROCKMORTON, Mr. Speaker, I propose to say something 
in support of the bill reported by my colleague of the Committee or 
Pacific Railroads, [Mr. Housr,] authorizing a Government 
tee of the interest on the bonds of the Texas and Pacitie | 
Company. My purpose is to be practical, and I 


vuaral 
ta IWway 
hope to be briet 


| The point to which I shall address my remarks is the character of 
| . ’ 

| the aid asked and the ample security which is offered to proteet 

| But before I reach that subject I wish to reply to some of the argu 


ments which have been made by the opposition, And here I cannot 
{ 


but ask southern men to consider what that 


*Oppositi mn is. A 
h, or perhaps I should correct myself and 


| Say a representative ol West Virginia, has seen fit to denounce thi 


| representative of the Sout 
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billas “ this extraordinary, unblushing, and impudent appeal to Con- 


rress to lend the credit of the United States to do that which is 
verywhere being done without such aid;” and he has ventured to 
say that “State State Legislatures, New Orleans conven- 


tions, and the Congress of the United States are besieged with lob- 


gerauges, 


| 


byists, the paid hirelings of this company, to educate a public sen- | 


timent and procure votes in favor of this enormous proposition.” 
Now, unblushing, and impudent appeal” 
as received the support of the most eminent men, the most repre- 
Legislatures, and the industrial and commercial associations 
South. His own Legislature, by a two-third vote, in 
ast few weeks instructed their Senators and Representatives to 
port it, and 1 they have reconsidered their action I challenge 
i to deny that upon that vote the strongest personal and political 
was brought to bear upon the Legislature to lead them to 
reconsider their action, while ‘the paid hirelings,”’ not of 
many, but of another, supported their prayer. What the real intlu- 
ce was which changed the vote “ of the freemen of our mountains” 
[ shall not ask, and, fortunately, it is not my duty to answer. 
Sir, lL assert without possibility of contradiction that from the incep- 
mn of this enterprise there has been butone opinion at the South until 
he Central Pacitie Compauy of California ! 


, representing the 


sir, this“ e traordinary, 
: entative 
ot the 


whole 


: tne 
uy 
a i 
nilnenes 


this com- 


power 
ind profit of the great northern connection, taking alarm at the pos- 
bility of its completion, sent their paid advocates throughout the 
,and to-day of the intluence and 
exertions of that great monopoly, there is not an appreciable difference 
;souther opinion as to the necessity and justice ol this bill. Imean 
ay explicitly that, outside of the meansand will of this great monop- 
iy, which will not tolerate the 


South to foster opposition outside 


existence of the Texas and Pacifie as 
in independent and competing road, there is no southern opposition 
vhatever tothis bill: and injustice tonorthern men. Iwill gofurther 
ind Bay that buat for the division at the South fostered by this inter- 
sted and special opposition, the North would cheerfully give us what 
ve ask. 

And when, in addition to this utter misrepresentation of southern 
opinion, I am told that the Southern 
build a southern road which shall be its own successful competitor, 

without money and without price,” Lean only ask southern men who 
are the conscientious representatives of their people to note two facts 

hie! paid hireling” can conceal: 

First, Let them look at the report of the Government Auditor of 
Railroad Accounts, and what the enormous net profits of this 
northern monopoly bave already been, and how easy it has been out 
of these profits to build the Southern Pacitic for the express purpose 
of defeating a southern competition, and then decide how far this 
road has been a free boon to the people of the country. 

Next, let them look at the maps, and see how certain it is that the 
Southern Pacific, having built trom Fort Yuma to Maricopa Wells, 
can then connect with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa I'é Railroad, 
waking a complete connection from San Francisco through the rich 
mineral deposits of Arizona, and the Indian reservations which the 
Government must supply. Then let 


Iho 


see 


} 
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ceased? And if the advantage given by i!s creation cannot ang 
ought not to be taken away, can there be any reason why such ad 
vantage should not be equalized by the extension of this connection 
to the South? Is the Texas and Pacific anything more than the com- 
pletion of a national transcontinental line by making twoconnections 
one northern, the other southern, instead of one, which should be 
equidistant between both sections? Can any reason now be given. 
either of general benefit to the country or special service to the Goy 
ernment, Which will not apply to one as well as tothe other? “4 
war measure! I admit that the war enforced the necessity of such 
a connection, but what service during the war did this great monop 
oly render? It was chartered in 1262; it was completed in 1869; anq 
do not these dates, without further argument, show that the enor. 
mous profits of this monopoly have been made since the war and 
when the Government was perfectly free to consult the interests of 
the whole people ? 


But I am told,in the face of the Government aid to the Uniom and 


| Central Pacific and their branches, *‘ that the nation should never be 


Pacifie Company is hurrying to | 


taxed or be made liable to taxation to promote any private enterprise, 
however beneticial to the country at large.” Who asks that the na 
tion be taxed or be made liable to taxation for the benetit of this 
enterprise? To hear the discussion of this bill one would suppose that 
we were asking the Government to furnish the money to build the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad and taxing the people of this country 
for the benefit of private stockholders. Let me state briefly and plainly 
what the bill is. It has been ascertained by survey that from Fort 
Worth westward to San Diego is fourteen hundred miles, two hu 

dred and fifty of which is mountainous and difficult, the balance being 
partly rough and broken, but in large proportion plain country offer 
ing the opportunity of comparatively cheap construction. 

The bill provides for the issue of bonds, not of the Government but 
of the company, to the amount of $31,750,000, being at the rate of 
335,000 per mile for the two hundred and fifty miles of mountainous 
country and of 320,000 per mile for eleven hundred and fifty miles, 
being the comparatively easy remainder of the whole distance of four- 
teen hundred miles. These are bonds of the company, and only the 


| interest upon them at 5 per cent. per annum is asked to be guarar 


teed by the Government. The Government is not in any way respon- 
sible for a dollar of the principal. They are issued solely for the 
purpose of construction and equipment in first-class style and perfect 
running order. This isthe maximum of issue, and in no contingency 


| can this issue be exceeded, and should the actual cost of construction 


and equipment, as ascertained by cemmissioners appointed by 1] 


| Government, be less than the maximum thus provided by the bili 


then to just this extent will this issue of bonds be diminished. 
These construction bonds, known in the bill as Class A, shall be 

made by the company and placed in the United States Treasury. 

They shall be sold in lots of from two to ten million dollars, the 


| proceeds placed in the United States Treasury, and either invested 


them turn to the record of the | 


indebtedness of the Central Pacific to the Government, to the post- | 


ponement of its payment for thirty years of its accumulated interest. 
\nd let me ask what more feasible project there can be than for 
that company, when its new connection is completed, to say to the 
Government, “The burden of debt on the Central Pacific is too great 
for us tocarry, take it and release us; we donot want it. The connec- 
tion we have secured is sufficient, and you can either hold the Central 
Pacitie or sell it to the highest bidder.” 

Sir, the defeat of this bill means nothing more nor less than the 


surrender of the Paciiic connection to the grasp of that monopoly | 


vhich under the guise of loyal patriotism during the war drove the | 


hardest of bargains with the Government, and which has resolved 
hat peace shall not disturb its power or diminish its profits, and 
Which means to impose upon the restored South something more ab- 
tute than military despotism and more ruthless than political pro- 
eription, 
may they not be disappointed in their reward! 

Dut, sir, | am further told by the member from New Hampshire 
that— 


lt is impossible to draw a parallel between the circumstances which rendered 
it proper to construct the Union and Central Pacific and this application ; and the 
claim that something must be given to the Sonth in the way of industrial improve- 
ments to balance the favor shown to northern interests is simply preposterous. 


1 deny that the South has made any application upon any such 
vrounds. Weclaim that the transcontinental commerce of this coun- 
try is a matter of national concern, and that a participation in its 
benefits is the right of every section of the Republic. 


If there are southern men who wish to join in the work | 


Suppose, sir, that asa “war measure” the United States had seen | 


lit to enact that no importations should be made except in the north- 
erm ports of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and had for tem- 
porary reasons thus given the merchants of those cities the right to 
evy a tax upon the whole commerce of the country, does the gen- 
tieman mean that such a monopoly could have been maintained after 
the peace? And what is the difference in principle? If to meet these 
existing exigencies the Government created one single means of 
transcontinental tradic, for the support of which the whole country 
is taxed, but which confines its Atlantic termini to a few northern 
cities, is that monopoly to be preserved when the necessity for it has 





in Government securities or used by the Government at an interest 
of 4 per cent. per annum; and no money is to be paid to the com- 
pany out of the Treasury until ten miles of the road have been com- 
pleted, inspected, and reported on, and then only to the amount of 
the actual construction expenditure. These bonds being secured by 
the mortgage of the road and its property, this limitation secures an 
actual, completed, and equipped section for every issue of bonds. 

In addition to this the company is to issue seven millions of bonds, 
known as Class B, upon which, as before, the Government shall guar 
antee the payment of interest (and of interest alone) at 5 per cent. per 
annum. These bonds, secured by mortgage as the others, are to be 
placed in the Treasury and retained by the Government, to meet by 
their sale any default, should such occur, by the company in the pay 
ment of the interest due on the construction bonds. 

Is this security sutlicient ? No one doubts that the whole road when 
completed and in running order is sufticient security for itsdebt. The 
question is, is there here sufficient security for the payment of the in- 
terest, so that the Government will notitself be called on to redeem its 
guarantee? If the interest can be paid during the construction, there 
can be no question of Government liability. My purpose, therefore, 
at present will be to show that this seven millions of reserved bonds, 
being $5,000 per mile, will be sufficient to meet all accruing interest 
during construction. 

FIRST YEAR. 

For the sake of convenience in calculation I will assume that one 
hundred and fifty miles of road will be completed the first year and 
an average of two hundred and fifty every year thereafter, making 
six years in which to complete the entire main line of fourteen hun 
dred miles, 

The maximum cost under the bill being $20,000 per mile, this makes 
the cost of construction of the one hundred and fifty miles $3,000,000. 


| Lassume that bonds to this amount would be sold in advance, so that 
| their proceeds would be deposited in the United States Treasury and 
| invested in United States securities at the time the work began. | 





also assume that these gold bonds, with the Government’s guaran- 
tee of interest, will sell at par. 

Upon the sale of this $3,000,000 of construction bonds, interest will 
begin to run, and at the end of the year there will be due $150,000 ot 
interest. Supposing the earnings of this length of road not to be 


sufficient to meet the interest, there will be required a sale of $150,000 
of the bonds (B) reserved to meet this default. 








| 


At the end of the first year, then, the construction bonds, $31,750,000, 


will have been reduced by $3,000,000 ; leaving $28,750,000. 
cerved bonds, $7,000,000, will have been reduced $150,000; 


Sj 85! 1,000. 


. SECOND YEAR 


The re- 
leaving 
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$3,000,000 will then have been drawing interest for three months at 
4 per cent., which will be $30,000, 


interest for another quarter, 


| $1,500,000 drawing the san 


In the second year the completion of two hundred and fifty miles, 


the assumed average, will have required at the maximum of construc 


tion, $5,000,000 ; and adding to this the second year’s interest on the | 


$3,000,000, there will be due a year’s interest on $8,000,000, with the 
nterest on the $150,000 of reserved bonds sold; making a total of in 
Assuming that the company is again unable to 
meet the interest, that amount of reserved bonds will be needed. At 
the end of the second year, then, the construction bonds, $23,750,000, 


terest due, $407,500. 


will have been used to the extent of $5,000,000 ; 


leaving $2: 


= 
@ 


50.000, 


Phe reserved bonds, $6,850,000, will have been reduced $407,500; leav- 


ing 96,442,500. 


Mi 


THIRD YEAR. 
In the third year two hundred and fifty more miles are 
ished, taking another $5,000,000 of construction bonds. 


T! 


will 


then be due interest on $15,000,000 of construction bonds and upon 
8557 500 of reserved bonds, being S650,000 on the construction bonds | 


and $20,395 on the reserved bonds 


; inall, 8677,2 


75, which, 


on the con 


tinued supposition of the company’s default, will require another sale 
- the third year 


of reserved bonds. 


leaving in the Treasury $12,750,000. 
| have been reduced $677,275, leaving of reserved bonds $5,764,625. 

Pursuing the same method of calculation for the fourth, fifth, a 
sixth years we reach the results, as follows: 


wil 


At the end o 


FOURTH 


¢ 


A 


YI 


Al. 


then, the construe 
tion bonds, $23,750,000, will have been used 19 the extent of $5,000,000: 


The reserved bonds. 


$6,442,500, 


nad 


Construction bonds, $12,750,000; used, $5,000,000; leaving $13,750,000. 


Reserved bonds, 35,764,625; 


FIFTH 


YEAR. 


reduced by $961,768; 


] 
Lt 


avineg $4,802,857 


Construction bonds, $13,750,000; used, $5,000,000; leaving $=,750,000, 


Reserved bonds, $4,202,357 ; 


SIANTH 


AND 


LAS] 


YI 


AR 


reduced by S1.259.857 : 


leaving $3. 


5.000, 


Che last two hundred and fifty miles of road through the mount- 


ainous country, estimated at the maximum of $35,000 pe1 
consume the remainder of the construction bonds and 


mile, will 
] re- 


leave ol 


served bonds in the Treasury $1,782,650, as shown in the following: 
used, (250 miles at $35,000 per mile, 


Construction bonds, $x, 


ao, 4 


+ 


400,000; 


50,000; thus consuming all the construction bonds 


Reserved 


bonds, $3,543,000 ; reduced by $1,760,350; leaving of reserved bonds in 


the Treasury at completion of construction, $1,782,650, 


Thus every dollar of interest will be met during the period of con- 
struction without the payment of a dollar by the Government and 
without the addition of one cent taxation upon the people, and still 
leaving in the Federal Treasury to the credit of the company $1,722,- 
650 of the reserve bonds untouched, which may be applied to future 
interest or toward the creation of the sinking fund provided for in 


the bill. 


It will be seen that no new burden will be imposed upon 


the Treasury, but instead there will be added to the taxable values 
of the States and Territories through which the road will be con- 
structed many millions of dollars ; creating a property which no man 
in his senses can deny will be ample and superabundant security for 
every dollar of interest the Government is called upon to guarantee. 

And this it must be remembered is the most unfavorable light in 
which the proposition can be viewed; for this presentation of the 
subject has been upon the hypothesis that the cost of construction 
will be at its maximum, that the money deposited in the Treasury 
upon the sale of bonds will remain unproductive, that the road will 
have no net earnings until after completion, and that the Government 
will owe the company nothing for the transportation of troops, Army 


and Indian supplies, postal and telegraphic service. 


Let me now examine some of these sources of revenue to the com 
pany and see if this question of possible liability of the Government 
is not put beyond dispute. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that the bonds of the company, the 
interest of which is guaranteed by the Government, may be sold from 
time to time as needed in lots of from two to ten million dollars, the 
proceeds to be deposited in the Federal Treasury, invested in United 
States securities, or the cash used by the Government, at 4 per cent. 


interest, until drawn by the company. 


This is a wise and salutary 


provision, endangering no interest of the Government or the company, 


but providing against so much eapital lying idle. 


Now, suppose $3,000,000 of these bonds are sold and the proceeds 
deposited in the Treasury, and on the same day the work begins are 
invested in 5 per cent. United States bonds or that the Government 
uses the cash at the stipulated 4 per cent. interest. 
road must be completed and equipped in first-rate running order, to 
be examined and reported on by United States commissioners, before 


a dollar can be drawn from the fund in the Treasury ; 


Ten miles of the 


so that fora 


while at least the whole $3,000,000 will be drawing not less than 4 


per cent. giterest. 


Now, presuming that it would be a convenient and proper arrange- 
ment that the moneys needed should be drawn quarterly on work 
completed and reported, let us suppose that on the one hundred and 
fifty miles to be completed in the first year no application for funds 


is made on the Treasury until the fourth part of the work is done; 
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the work « 
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nder the provisions of the ly 


be reta ect 


fund if there shou 


be able to pa 


OPose to rete 


ing the interest on the 
from 


ort 


Worth 


the last 


quarter of the year, wh will be $7,500; thus making a total of | 
terest on the first $3,000,000, befor sused to pay for complet 
work, of $75,000. 
On the construction of two ] ind fifty miles the seecand ye 
the san caleulation prod ntel imounting to SI” 
lor the same expenditure for 1 indred and fiftv miles for 
next three years there will be the annual interest of $125,000, makin 
for the tive years $575.00 lt ist year, our former caleulatior 
supposing the expenditure of $* io er under the same 
circumstances, wou $220,697, making a total of erest derive 
from the investment of the consti ) ls of S804.627 
It this be applied to the p ( ere during construction 
if ould relieve the esel rOTLCLS it ent, and would ade 
this sum tothe reserve bonds befe sh ! ybeuntouched, makit 
S2 587.537. the amount « res er el n the ‘Treasui to the 
credit of the compat pon vunnprle of tl xual, and as yet ) 
one cent bas been credited 1 COM) for postal and telegraphi 
| service, transportat of troops 3 ar, and plies f 
the Army and Indians. We are thout data to show that ever 
in the second year or ¢ 14 hie ila ount toa ry ¢o 
siderable sum, and rease prop as the road pt ed. 
On the line of the rgad, and t m lied by it he ‘ strnueter 
nearly one-third of tl] Arn it | ited State ed, ame 
there are, besides, seve Ire t eservatlo Ind is 
with what the earn rs fro e Gove ent | e been from 
Union Pacitie, the Kansas Paciti i the California Central Pac 
it will be evident that the ea es of tl lexa nd Paeif i 
from the same source ild be very rge. I see it stated ta 
carefully prepared for freights, troops and mails carried by 
Union Pacitic Railroad for the Gove nt from July 1, IS66, to J 
JO, 187k, the earnings amounted to SO 804,841.00; that for the 
period Government freights, troops, and mails on the Kansas Paeiti 
amounted to $3,371,624.3L: that the earnings on the Central Pas 
from the yeal LSG7 to Jt O0, 187", for the Post-Ottic and War Dh 
partments alone amounted to $3,540,964.72, making a total of S16 
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for 


more than two hundred miles passes through an agricultural country 
equal in its capabilities of production to any portion of the Southern 


or Western States ; 


tion and amount there 


indeed, I might claim that for variety of produ 
are few sections of the Federal Union equal to 
it; and to the same extent the country along the lme of the road an: 


for a long distance north of it and south of it that would be dependes 
upon it is susceptible of sustaining as dense a population as any cou! 
try with which I am acquainted. 


plies. 


miles each in extent: 


miles, we 


cultural resources W 


ities avet 


rhere 


ea 


are 


more than nit 


} 
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more than forty countie 
lying along the line of the road and north and south of it that w 
be dependent upon it for the transportation of their produets and sn 
These forty coum 


indred squal 


but putting the average at nine hundred squat 


have twenty-three million 
quainted with the seetion of country 


neres of 


TO 


which I 


allude and 


land 


Any person ia 


ifs acl 


| concede the f Let that one-half of these twent 


three million acres is of the richest quality of land 


is below the 


truth, | 


Or 
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present I put it at one-half. 
million 
bale to the acre, which 


acres was cultivated 


produce over five milli 


crop of this country. 


a yield of fifteen bushels to the acre, 


hundred and seventy 
sides the produet ‘ 


grain, its resources for pasturag 


hor SCS 


are 


unlimited 


In this plac eit wi 


largest States of the 


press and o 


id Pacifie Railroad t 
of Eastern Texas, at 


n cotton and yielded only one-halt 
s below the standard average yield, tt would 
m bales of cottor more than the entire cotter 
If the same land were cultivated in wheat, wit 
ould produce a crop of one 
two millior e hundred thousand bushels. Be 
apacit ot is Teg n the wa ol cotton ana 
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be we oO that the main line of the Ts 
da is CO ction with the great pine forest 
imber regio itself larger than some of t 
Union, and where the long-leafed pine andl « 


ther valual 
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ern plains of Texas 
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pply the all that portion of West- 
0 contiguous to this line of road. 


miles in extent would su vants ol 
ern Texas and New Me 
sources of traffic for transportation, when the line in 


its progress westward would get beyond the agricultural portions of 
f 


Texas it would traverse tl 
which would then be « 
upon the rich grasses « 


winter every year; al 


Besides these 


@ plains how unproductive and useless, but 
overed with herds of cattle raised 
f that region, where millions of buttalo now 
d when the road should reach the valley of the 
Pecos, for bh 
of soil and susceptible of the waters from the river, it 
thie sof adding a vast population of industrious peo- 
»that now uninhabited region. And from thence to El Paso and 
Arizona the line would pass through a of country 
known to be exceeding|y in metals. It is a fact. 
too, that along the surveyed line of road salt streams and salt 
sakes abound and the production of salt by natural means is 80 great 
as to furnish a supply not only for Texas, but for other 


countless 


ndreds of miles is 


irri 


which valley of the richest character 


gation by 


would be meal 


jole { 
throug! region 


| 
rich the precious 


this 


portions ot 


the country 

In addition to this, there are also on the line of the road in Eastern 
fexas the richest tron ores, and in greatest abundance, while west of 
hort Worth, when the road reaches the Brazos River, it will pass 


through very extensive coal-fields, the quality of the coal having been 
already tested and found to be of a very superior character. I make 
no doubt that when these coal-tields are penetrated by the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad the supply of coal for New Orleans and Galveston 
and for the shipping of these ports will in great measure come from 
that region. Sothat from these : tratlic—the trans- 
portation of the products of the country, the transportation of lum- 


Various sources of 


ber from the East to the West the transportation of salt and of 
coal from the West to the East and the South: the never-ending 


stream of cattle that would pass over its line ; 
the rich minerals of Western Texas, New 
rapidly increasing population exter 
road; the that 


the transportation of 
Mexico, and Arizona; the 
if westward along this line of 


ly 


du 


constant demand would made upon it for trans- 


portation of Army ipplies, munitions of war, and the mails—we 
may be assured beyond the possibility of a doubt that the con- 
structed line would be a most valuable property that would pay a 


large interest upon the mivestment of the capital « mploved in its con- 


struction, In addition to the sources of tratlic named, lying immedi- 


ately on the line of the road, it would skirt the nortl 


ern and eastern 
boundary of 


Mexico, for more than a thousand miles, and would 
doubtless be the means of introducing among the people of that re- 
public many of the products of the industries of our people, and in 
return would bring back the productions of that people and give to 
us @ lara portion of the commerce ot Me; co to which we are to-day 
ilmost total strangers 

Such being the line of the road and the regions of country that 
would be dependent upon it for transportation, can any one doubt 
that the net earnings upon the same would be largely in excess of the 


sum sulliment to create a 


sinking fund and to meet the interest as it 


yould acerue ? 
In further suy 


wort ot th from the « 


proposition I beg to state ) 
cial report of the company that its earnings for the year ending M 
1, 176, 1,564,024.95; for the year ending May 31, 1577, 14:3, - 
153.90, and the year ending May 31, LR7, $2,531,310 It will be 
observed that there has been asteady increase of earnings year by year, 


and if the showing of the last nine months shall prove to be not quite 


its increase, the diminution, any there be, will be 
e ot the vellow lever, which, by its quaran- 
travel and 


' ' ! 
natural 


thi 
L\ 


were > 


wr) | 


Lor beds 


80 favorable 
due solely to the scourg 
tines, kept out both 
necessarily 


ca 
in il 


commerce for several months and 


checked the erowth of a transportation intel 


ests. 

The Union Pacitic Railroad from Omaha to Ogden, and the Central 
Pacific Railroad from Ogden to San Francisco, traverse a country 
many hundred milesof which are totally uiproductive. The cost of 


the high elevations wl 


with which they 
ountered 


their construction, 
the snows of winter 
difliculties 


ich they had to make, and 
had to contend, none of which 
Pexas and Pacilie line, indicate 
the enormous expenditure required to construct and maintain these 
roads 4n running order; and yet the net earnings upon these two lines 
during the year 1876 amounted to 57,38" wile, being about four 
times the amount of net earnings that would be required on the Texas 
and Pacific Railway to meet its interest and sinking fund on the sup 
position tha 
the bil 
work, 

Mr. Sy ike 
satisfy the most in 
the 


are en on the 


pel 


every dollar of the S38,750,000 of bonds provided 1o!1 by 
we are we the construction of the 


discussing re consumed in 
levethe foregoing statement of facts issuflticient to 
inlousthatif th 
fthel and safe- 
guards thrown around it by the provisions of this bill, would never 
be called upon to meet of the 
ther, and contend that it would be a measure of governmental 
for the rnment to construct this work, it it could not 
done in the manner sug As a means of frontier 


s;measure should becomea law 


Government « nited States, under the restrictions 


one cent lliterest. 


Wise 


But, sir, 1 go fur- 


eCConomy 
Le 


protection ; as a measur 


rove 


rire sted by the bill. 


ol economy in the transportation of United 
States troops and supplies; and as a means of opening up new com 
mercial relations with Mexico, the results that would 
struction to me sutiicient inducement 


for the Government 
to enter upon this great work. But its ehief recommendation to the 
approbation of the people of t 


the entire country is that feature which 


follow its con- 


seem 
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makes it an open highway for the nation and for all the highwa 
that connect with it now or that may connect with it in the futuy 
leaving the commerce and traffic of the main line and of connectjy. 
lines upon an equal footing and under the control and direction oj 
Congress. No other measure has ever been presented to the Levisla 
tures of the States, or to the National Legislature, which has so tho) 
oughly and completely embodied this idea, and in my judgment jt 
is a very great advance in the direction of securing the people agains: 
the extortions and oppressions of the overgrown monopolies that have 
taken root and flourished under the auspices of Congress. 

There is another reason having great force why there should be 1 
delay on the part of Congress in fostering and encouraging this }) 
It is an established fact in the history of the country that while 
the Central Pacific Railroad fails to meet its obligations to the Go, 
ernment, and has imposed the most onerous exactions upon all trans 
continental commerce, it is to-day, out of the means which it is unjust], 
withholding from the Government, building a line of road, known 4g 
the Southern Pacitic of California, through Arizona and New Mexico. 
to connect with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, which 
when completed would enable the owners of that property (who are 
also the owners of the Central Pacific of California) more firmly and 
absolutely to control the commerce of the country than they now do 
Who can donbt, from the past experience of the American people with 
the Central Pacific Railroad, that this road, when thus made the mas 
ter of the field, owning the two main lines on the western coast and 
connecting with the lines running from the North and East, would not 
be as grasping and exacting as, or more grasping and exacting than, 
itisnow? ‘To show what these Union and Central Pacitic roads have 
ed in the past and what they are now exacting of the comme: 
of the country, I quote from a speech delivered in the Senate upon 
this question by Hon. STANLEY MATTHEWS on the 3d December, 1-7=: 


exact ee 


ihe tariff of these companies in force previous to March 4, 1875, shows that t 


through-freight rates between New York and San Francisco were, on first-cla 
voods, 33.25 per one hundred pounds; on second-class goods, $2 per one lred 
pounds ; on third-class goods, $1.90 per one hundred pounds, on fourth-class goods 


$1.20 per one hundred pounds, with special rates as against 


sailing-vessels ari 
Cape Horn for low-grade treig « from $1.40 to 


21.70 per ons 


his runnin 
pou id 

In that 
the compl 
steam 
New 


month, immediately after the adjournment of Congress, a bill to se¢ 
tion of the Texas and Pacific Railway having failed, and the Pacitic \ 
subsidy act having been repealed, a new tariff of freight rates bet we 
York and San Francisco was issued, by which first-class freights wer 


ship 


to $5 per one hundred pounds; and on the 29th of the same month the rates 
increased to #6 far tirst class, $5 for second class, #4 for third class, and $3 for te 
‘ «as 

These rates nominally have continued in force until the present time; bu 
circular issued by the companies, a copy of which I have examined, dated 


S78, and issued since the adjournment of Congress at its last session, not 


given of very important changes in the classification of merchandise, attecting 


rates of freight in a very remarkable degree The following are examples 
Blankets, which, in the regular published freight tariffof February 2¢, Lx7> 

ated as second class, under the circular of July 29 are declared to be doubl 

class, and when shipped in bales, under written release, at one and a half 


first-class rates 

Organs, melodeons, and planos boxed 
half s tirst cl 

Ribbons, &c., changed from first class to double first class 

So canvas, clothing, comfortables, cotton bags and bagging, and many ot! 
cles, are changed from tirst and second class to double tirst class. By that 
instead of paying on a ten-ton load at #6 per one | 
iting to $1,320, would pay $2,640, and even that double rate is to 


are changed from first class to o1 


time iss 


first-class goods eal 


~unds, amoul 


doubled upon any excess of twenty-two hundred pounds loaded in any car | 
shipper 

No exhibit other than this is needed to account for the fact that, whil o 
the past years of business depression all other railroads in the country haves 
the losses of the community, many having struggled in vain to earn th 


on their indebtedness 


and but few able to pay dividends to their stockholders 
net earnings and protits of these companies have enabled them, even ona « 

vol of bus for the year ending June 30, 187s, to declare and pay as di 
dends—the Union Pacific, $2,204,700; the Central Pacific, 34,342,040; as appr 
Secretary of the Interior, just laid on our table 


ire hess 


the official report of the 


The brief showing made in the statement just quoted ought to lx 
sufficient to arouse the whole country to the necessity of prompt a 
tion upon the measure now under discussion. As a measure of e 
omy on the part of the Government, there is a pressing necessity 1 
favorable action. As a measure calculated to increase the transco 
tinental commerce of the country and invite it from the sbores of 
other countries, there is a demand forit. As a meansof reviving th 
industries of the South and the section through which the road must 
pass and of contributing in countless ways to the business and co 
mercial prosperity of every section of our country and of promo 
the general welfare of the people, it is a measure that should co 
mend itself to the statesmanship of the whole country. 
very year you give subsidies amounting to many millions to 
prove your harbors, your lakes, and yourrivers. Harbors as fine as a 
known in the world receive at your hands constant care and cont 
improvement. Millions of the people’s money annually go out o! 


| Treasury, in the way of absolute donations, to remove the evel 


changing sand-bars and channels of your rivers. A million may g° 
this year to clean out one of your streams, and next year from the 
annual freshets you may find new bars, new obstructions, and ofte! 
a new channel miles from the old one where millions hi 

for its preservation. This policy seems to be never-ending. 


been sul 


The peo 


ple of the States and Territories that have no harbors, no lakes, an 
no navigable waters contribute their proportion of the taxes to meet 
these constant subsidies—absolute donations to build up the comimere' 
of the great cities on your seaboard and on your navigable streams 












































Should there not be a like contribution from those quarters where so | eur al 


much has been received from the public bounty to benetit the remote 
nterior of the country that can be aided by the Government in no | 
other way 

Mr. Speaker, as shown in the report of the Secretary of War to the | 
Senate of January 7, 1°74, from 1789 to 1873 Congress in its liberal 
tv had voted for the construction of wagon-roads, railroads, and 
canals 1n the Northwestern States and Territories $97,025,702, and 
during the same period and for the same purposes to the Southern 
States $6,981,982. The same report shows that for other public works | 
the disproportion was hearly as great, being for the Northern States 
and Territories $76,559,609, and for the Southern States $11,612,086 
And, sir, When we come to look at the the Government 
to States, to Territories, and to corporations, we tind the same extraor 
linary difference still existing. One of the reports of the Commis 
sioner of the General Land Office that to Northern States, 
ferritories, and corporations there has been donated as downright | 
subsidies 149,413,543 acres, and to Southern States 37,181,353 acres. 

But, sir, this is not all. The Government has granted in bonds to | 
Union Pacitic, the California Central, and their branches, and 
paid interest on such bonds, a total of principal and interest amount- | 
ng to about $100,000,000. And, in addition, to these two roads and 
branches it has given lands amounting to over 53,000,000 acres, 
the Northern Pacific 47,000,000, 

Sir, one of the grandest features of our Constitution is that taxation 
be uniform. How can it be so when year after year the people 
of certain localities and sections are taxed to build up the commerce, 
the prosperity, and wealth of other localities and sections, and receive 

: | 


nothing in return? 

These very localities, denied by nature navigable waters. 
nall the elements of production that create wealth, and would give 
increased prosperity to the industries and commerce of the country: 
and yet the people of such localities languish in poverty, their untold 
wealth and boundless capacity for production lie | 


bounties of 


show Ss 


} 
thie 


ind to 


} 
Sila 


abonl d 


yuried and dormant, 
awaiting only the touch of enlarged statesmanship to bring into ex 


lax 
ieyVs 


stence new fields for American enterprise as inviting as the 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, as fertile as the prairies of Illinois and 
Iowa. and as alluring in mineral wealthas the mines of Colorado and 
Nevada. New tields, limitless extent, where t] 

sands of our people in the older sections who are without homes and 


the sutferin thou 
employment, but who would 


val 


ill 


vladly work if they could obtain 





could go and enter upon a career of happiness to themselves of | 
sefulness to their country. 
It remains to be seen whether the statesmanship of the period is 


equal to the task of giving speedy and certain reliet to the want 
cessities of the people of Nevada and California 
ontinental commerce of the country now suftering from e3 
most unendurable; whether that commerce shall be 
vsrow and tlourish, and our lines of trade and 
great highways for the nationsof the earth, and 
mercial cities, North and South, East and West, the recipients of that 
prosperity and grandeur which it would give ; whether the unpeopled 
ds of Western Texas, of New Mexico, Arizona, and Lower Cali 
fornia shall be open d to the countless thousands of our ye ople who 
are Without homes, without bread, and without employment; whether 


the industries of this country shall have hope, , and 
be 


and to the trans 

actions | 

encouraged to 

travel across the conti- 
} 


nent become our com- 


tie] 


b encouragement 
pan and whether the bounties of the Government shall 
impartial as its taxes are intended to be uniform. 

Sir, that statesmanship which cannot see 
congressional district, State, or that kind | 
subsidy” in taking the money paid into the com- | 
mon Treasury by the people of my district (which is larger than all 
New England, and West Virginia thrown in) and gi it to clean 
outsuch streams as the Little Kanawha,in West Virginia, and Calumet 
Harbor, Dlinois, and the Oconee, in Georgia, and the Kiskiminetas 
ud Conemaugh, in Pennsylvania, when the Creatordenied them water, 
or channels that can ever utilized for navigation; or that other 
kind, kindred to the ones mentioned, which from favorable positions 
on committees and a certain amount of adroitness can revive stale 
claims, o1 provide for the expenditure of a few hundred thousand i: 
certain localities, which are pure donations from the Federal Treas 
ury (“ subsidies” of an unblushing sort) to keep a certain class of 
economists in Congress; or, sir, that kind which 
tion and to the whole country a great competing highway to be undet 
the control of Congress, and which stands up here every day protect 


sion; is 


beyond the contines of 


one one one section, o1 


which can see no * 


ving 


be 


aenies to my 


se¢ 


ing the interests of the most gigantic, grasping, and law-defying mo- 
nopoly the world has ever had: or that narrow and illiberal kind 
that can see no subsidy in voting forty million acres of the common 
property of the people to the Northern Pacitic Railroad, (worth 
the least valuation $50,000,000, and equal to so much money taken 
directly out of the Treasury,) but which, 


it 


th holy horror, widely 


extended eyes, and a peculiarly suggestive shrug and twist of the 
shoulders, discovers a hated subsidy in the measure under discussio1 
which only asks an extension of Government credit to meet interes 


on $38,750,000, and where the security is so ample and so complete as 
utterly to preclude the possibility of ultimate loss to the Government 

and, sir, that other sort which votes millions for the agerandizement 
of one section at the expense of the other, and which te: 


, , 
ds to ake 


“hewers of wood and drawers of water” of the pe ople of one s onuin 
order that the people of another may be still more elevated in grand 





never le 


very 


Vent 
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Sir, those things may 
tant when the peopl oO 


ulvocate will come to 


that will not only comn 
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J st 
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ire 


Wanner, 
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prosperity of every pt rt 


legradation of no sect 


ul to the promot 


ment ana 


control the 
to predic t, Will 


ited to insu 


esma sh p ot The character rete ( vill 
( f the general good of the entire people, 
| wether all the interests and s t ns 
ontinue for a while, but the ti dis 
exas and of the seetion whose interests I 
Halls of Congress with an array « wel 

ind resp but will be sufticiently st r to 
ds- ( Vy so, Ss buta powel that must 
dest sol MSs great tion, and which, I 


ve exercised | i ind patriotic 
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Prevention of Contagious or Infectious Diseases. 


SPEECH OF 
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HloOUSE « 


HON. J. H. MCGOWAN, 


OF MICHIGA? 


REPRESI 


PHL } NTATIV] 
\ \/ ] I=70) 
mt ' S. No. 1754) te tious 
diseases othe I esta sha ea th 

Mr. McGOW AN Mr. Speaker, duri go the sur er ane i n of 
ist vear that most te of all the plagues, t] vellow fever, vis 
ited our country. eres harvest of twent tims. 
It depopulated Villag ma burie n NS ¢ rea e with 
its dead, and brought bitter mourning to thousands of homes rhe 
whole country was thi ed with horror ind t re ce trv re 
sponded with the sympathy of an open hand ve and every 
woman forgot polit cs, and party, and place l ! ered only 
the ties of acommon hut M ya | | here ecor 
omy was already, from necessity. the rule, ec ! eda little closer 
and shared the scanty come With our al edb the the South. 
Every village had its committee, charged w is humane duty, 
and trom every village tlowed southward a golde ! et of aid, 
bearing the earnest pr ers of t] ao I Brave ob men, left 
home and comforts and safety, and ftearles ed the ] ‘ The 
courage of the soldic matt rm ded. | rit al ed 
on by dreams of glory ay the presence « ‘ her $10 
Finally the frost « ime, a went bacl tl t 1 ‘ a] 
rounded and destroved the ( W Iie ( nad a ( eathed 
easiel 

Congress was about to assemble na to ¢ ere } ) 
iously looked tor le t > pT ‘ i | I a I ‘a ¢ 
tition of the horror s t ( ull I trie i t 
national board of hea ith pow > exXa e and report o ini 
tary matters and anat quarant th the power to prevent the 
Importation of conta \ epide © diseases ure eacl ely to 
come in contact with co ere I} reed of 1 mil which 
would adulterate a people’s f re ippropriat for « ns and 
sewers, and hasten the s to early graves wit! ‘ s will 
quickly antagonize any pl fion W ( CXPOses 1 ( ‘ cuts 
fits gains. And the miser] ries h. for the Sige oY efit 
on a ship’ freight, would carry ve yw fever to New Orlea ‘ »] 
era to New York once cry out il thy of 
trade I am proud of e commercial prosper \ ‘ but 
I would strike it all down t e tl peopl N re 
than Ido that our manufactures and farm p u e foun ery 
market of the world, I ld eld if a ia j to 
heaven along every coast if thereby Leould save ‘ t e chil 
dren that die every vear from preventable dise ‘ 

Commerce has stoor f ivi ad adieta ‘ n of 
our country from the be ry. In ( i paid 
from theeommon Trea n lands ane ‘ ‘ {00,000,000 
in aidot railroads, | rive harbor con 
sular service, in bu ] f mercial 
statistics, in subsid y ul ) ‘ probably 
Slo VOU OUU more, (>i I | 3) ( { ( ‘ 1LS 
have not been wast ] have a to the ea » and 
yp! ( | t ‘ ‘ rered 
t] d ear et rs of me alue t] n 
y] ( nereey eS ¢ ‘ 

é | ‘ 
ib 

u 

be it ; ful 

I tac es ‘ 1 # 

4 ly © 
! te i} we i 4 
ot p or t ate 
tional ( ‘ alely 
doome 

And bh (ls 

I i man 
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Edw ( ‘ ‘ te chief executive officer of the first gen- 
eral | d of hea I ind, in an address before the international 
conure | I i ist ear, said : 

1 il ter and of his organization for 

' ce rr with us, in war, hitherto, while 

en as one, the loss from unsanitary con 

0 first a in the Crimea was lost by 

: acknowledged in his place in Parlia 
ment t 1 by the application of sanitary science, and 

i t had ever been in barracks at home 

’ ition of science acquired by acting as 

rf neral board of health 

it a healthy peopl are necessary to the | 

lest prosperity of a nation seems quite evident. 

{ ‘ ccess of tl ndividual the prosperity and 
‘ t I} ctories of peace, as the victories of war, 

rr cle d healthy brains. Plagues bring 

t tterly destroy commerce and indus 

M disea ind chronie a ‘ hen widespread, result 

{ i i i vl h SOO) ye Ore equally disastrous. 

Live ect Lit Ol ¢ ition, from the inherent lav 

‘ i el l for the health of its 

Ada first principle of political 

d consist always 

it } dl W that 

I ep e) » advanes 1 civilization depends 

‘ mor ! i | ey ot labor dep nds 

Ly) health o I i health of the laborer can only 
‘ noted and ec ed by a telligent obedience to sanitary 

bor Congres e these truths is to neglect the first ele- 

rid { itesn up. I true that legislation in this direction 

y not attract linmediate attention. But the statesmanship that 

) ther urt the masses with a display of political 
pyrote ‘ Ww gather to a party the largest number of votes, is | 

) ulus >the country 

Gentler {f the State-rights school may talk of constitutional 
bjections to a national quarantine and a national board of health. 
Li e say to them that yellow fever has an immense contempt for 

State 1 ts. While the governors of Mississippi, Georgia, and 
I’ ssee are protesting to the governor of Louisiana that the an- 
lent and venerable doctrine of * local self-government” is quite 
opposed to his allowing any nuisance to leave his borders and imperil 
hh neivhbors, Yellow Jacl quietly steps over the lines, enters their 
homes, and they tlee to the mountains 

Dr. Chancellor, the able secretary of the Maryland State board of 
health, who has given the subject of yellow fever most careful and 

elligent investigation, and who has experienced in his own person 
the effeets b of cholera and yellow fever, says in a letter to m« 

t e belief that vellow fever) is modi 
ot the evel contingencies which surround us It 

‘ t an atmosphere fitted for it Decay 

i ‘ ‘ malaria, and decaying animal matter 

t hh « ‘ phoid or typhus fever, and the at 

pher ited ‘ » POLSO will serve as a medium for the spread of 
ere d « already exists, either by importation 


in warm 


rthan that typhoid fe prod d inimal effluvia 


climates. Nothing 


notably the emana 


is 


at the 


same time a vegetable mala 
prodnes rade of re ttent or bilious fever is prevalent, a disease 
i t to fol l s typho-malarial type of 


ubeqguivo 


hall then hav 
I than a typho 








‘ e recep 1of the vellow-fever 
, be prod der f able conditions of tem 
I I 'KS il vy lead to the announce- 
‘ that ‘ er al pread, speaking of it 
i te mia nn al tluences, can be removed 
Pe" a , t ad te by proper sanitary precau 
| l i N ng short of an eflicient code 
i t 3 will see ‘ s from the ev 

re ‘ ‘ uM d, I think nduce the General 

( delay on t ’ t 
Phere but little reason to doubt that cverms ot the vellow fever 
« kept alive in many localities where the disease existed last 
summer, and favorable conditions of the atmosphere will develop 
them into active life during the coming summer. The country wust 
not expect treed rom t scourge during the coming year, even 
under the most yilant quarantine. Quarantine, then, as it per- 
tains to yellow fever, is of less importance than thorough measures 
to prevent the disease from spreading from points inland where it is 


likely to break out. 


Lhe re 18 wane ther urgent reason why Congress should at once pro 


tary board to which can be referred all 


vide some ne 


COMMISSION OF sani 


questions of health during theeoming vear. There is but little reason 
to doubt that we sl have Asiatic cholera in our midst before the 
summer closes. It, or a contagious disease akin to it 


, is now epi 

It always follows the lines of 

failed to reach the United States 

it generally prevailed in Europe and Asia. 

ie Peters, in his History of the Asiatic Cholera. claims that ever since 
‘ > one 


three years ago) it has recurred as an 


ae! 


nic in Asia and Euroy 


travel, ar 


> 
weal Russia 


ii since 1226 has never 


e 
whel lh 


hundred and twenty 


| yellow tever 
| deaths from the plague. 
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epidemic in periods of twelve years each, corresponding with 
twelve yearly festivals of the Hindoos. The disease is native to 
India, and constantly exists there in some form. During these fest; 
vals, which are pilgrimages to the various shrines, thousands. and 
even millions, leave their homes and journey and mingle together 
In this way the disease is spread and becomes epidemic. It follows 
the great routes of travel to the west and northwest until it passec 
through Asia into Europe and eventually to America. In 1826 it ly 
came epidemic in Hindoostan, its native home, and gradually spread 
until, in 1829, it was distributed throughout Russia; reaching Ey 
land in 1830-31. 

In the spring of 1832 it was brought to Quebec, from whence it w 
carried up the Saint Lawrence and across the lakes to Detroit, wher, 
it met the United States troops going to the Black Hawk war. [t 
was distributed to all the national posts and forts in the the: 
treme West, being specially severe at Fort Dearborn, Chicago, 
Crawford, Prairie Du Chien, and Fort Armstrong, at | 
Island. From the latter place it was carried down the Mississip; 
River, striking New Orleans in October of the same year. 

Twelve years thereafter 
tour around the world. 
istan, 


the 


, 


! 
kort 
neal toek 


,or in 1841, this contagion started in anothe; 
It was found at Hurdwar in 1543; at Afghar 
in Persia, in 1845; at Teheran in 1846, and Astrakhan in 1-47. 
In 1848 it reached Havre, and was carried to New Orleans in som 
German emigrant ships the same year. From New Orleans it followed 
the travel up the Mississippi and along the Ohio. From Saint Lou 
it was carried over the emigrant route to San Francisco, and event 
ually was distributed over nearly the whole country. Thus it will 
be seen that within the space of fourteen years the country suffered 
two visitations from the terrible plague. The first time, being intro 
duced at Quebec and following the rivers and lakes, it reaches New 
Orleans by going down the Mississippi; the second time, it starts at 
New Orleans and goes up the river, and is thus distributed. Each 
time it follows the great national highways, and each time it is largely 
distributed by the United States Army, which it at the same tink 
decimates, 

The last great twelve-yearly cholera epidemic commenced in India 
in April, 1865. By means of railroads and steamboats it reached 
Mecca, on the Red Sea, by May 2, and Alexandria, June 2, and Eng 
land, July 10. Emigrant ships soon brought it to New York, from 
whence it passed along the railroad and water lines to nearly every 
part of the country. This author, (Dr. Peters,) writing previous to 
La74, 


») 


~) 


Says: 

77 and 1°79 we 
IS17-"19, 1829-31, ledl-"43 
And he adds: 


In our next contest with the disease our whole safety lies in quarantine 
thorough disinfection 





the disease such as there w 
and 1865-'67 


an outbreak of 
1853-55 


may expect 


Here, then, Mr. Speaker, is an additional reason why the subject of 
quarantine should receive prompt and thoughtful attention. Buta 
still higher need is a thorough examination and study of the sanitary 
conditions of the whole country. What are known as plagues, such 
as cholera and yellow fever, only come to us occasionally, and in a 
series of years make but little difference in the death rate. They 
sweep over a section of the country and produce great havoe for the 
time being, but their force is soon spent or their progress arrested 
by frost or other atmospheric changes. But another class of prevent- 
able diseases abide from year to year, and cause 20 per cent. of all 
the deaths by disease. These are the zymotic maladies, such as 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, croup, typhoid and typhus fevers, measles, 
erysipelas, whooping-cough, malarial fevers, and many others. 

During the very time while the yellow fever prevailed last suns- 
mer there were, doubtless, many more deaths from these diseases 
which I have named than from the plague. A prominent sanitarian 
told me that he had gathered the statistics of deaths in twelve o1 
thirteen of the larger cities of the country occurring from these pre- 
ventable diseases from May to October—-covering the time of the 
and found them to amount to about the same as all the 
In New York City alone during the last 
four months of the past year—covering the cool and healthy months 

there were 1,150 deaths from zymotie diseases; in Philadelphia, 
713: Brooklyn, 620; Chicago, 403; Baltimore, 320; Boston, 304; anc 
Cincinnati, 409; making nearly 4,000 in the seven cities 

Had these deaths been occasioned by yellow fever, or cholera, ol 
small-pox, they would have createda panic. But no class of diseases 
vield more readily and surely to sanitary precautions than these. A 
life lost from typhus fever is as great a loss to the individual, to the 
home, and the country as though it had been occasioned by yellow 
fevel 

Mr. Speaker, I had expected, in this discussion, to have left the 


| constitutional questions involved and the question of yellow feve1 


almost wholly to others. This demand for legislation grew out of 
the scourge which overtook the South during the past summer. | 
supposed that most of the debate would be upon that phase of the 
subject. I proposed to consider more particularly some other reasons 
for creating a national health board. Some of them [ have already 
mentioned. J shall now be pardoned for a somewhat more extended 


reference to another subject, which, it seems to me, is quite germane 
| to this, and which has assumed a national importance and should 
| receive the early consideration of a national board of health. 
to the adulteration of foods, drinks, and drugs. 


l refer 
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A chemist in the Agricultural Department furnishes me a list of In fact, the reports of the various boards of health of the different 
articles, all of which he either examined himself or which were ex- | States are filled with stat ¢ facts of this kind. These are not iso 
amined under his immediate observation. They were purchased in | lated instances, but wherever the examinations are made s ar 
~~ quantities in the ordinary way from grocers, druggists, and | facts appear Neither are they the statements of irrespons ul 

narketmen. They consist of pots ito ¢ il, coal- economizer, butter, ties who for the sake of a sens ition are ready to say anythi l 
wine, chemicals, baking-powders, paints, oils, volatile oils, powdered | are the honest, wart ry words of eminent physicians, chen sf i 


drugs, red pepper, mustard, ginger, cinnamon, vinegar, pickles, sir- | sanitarians. Most of 1 formation has bee 


n gathered fro oll 

















ups, coliee, and tea. All of these were adulterated —~some of the art ; sources am cony ced that it sanevil oft ereat n agnituade i 
cles of food with substances which were very injurious to health; | one that may well « y the serious attention of the National Le 
all of them in such a way as to defraud the purchaser. lature. There are on twelve of the States which have active boards 

In the American Journal of Pharmacy for October, 1877, will be | of health, but the presumptio that our tradesmen and manutfact 

lan account of the examination of six samples of ground coffee | urers are no more honest t eof Cana ind J und, ane 
and tive samples of coffee essence. All the samples of ground cotiee | we had no facts conc: ¢ these pernicious practices among our own 
eontained chiccory and three of them additions of wheat and beans people the expel es of ou eighbors would well warrant 
pot one pure. Of the tive samples of cotiee essence only two cor making investigations 
tained any coffee whatever, and three were simply mixtures of lico Dr. A. Normandy, a practical che st of England of considerable 
rice-root, Wheat, beans, chiccory, and burnt sugar. | note, the author of several ti S che \ dl « al analy 

In the American Chemist for August, 1276, will be found the results | sis, said, as early as 1 

of a chemical examination of five samples of ground cotiee, sold as | oye oo. oe ene mm 
such in manufacturers’ packages, all at twenty-five cents per pound a Prats Seater s ote aa 
No. 1. marked as ‘*‘ pure Mocha and Java,” contained about 23 per cent. | a 1 " \ 
of chtecory ; No. 2, marked “pure Rio,” 2 > pe rcent. of chiceory ; No.3, | ™° t 1a ept pace w 
pure Java,” “any one-pound package liable to contain an order | ye of life. and t tnt ; 
for a @ of silver spoons,” was mixed with 22 per cent. of chiecory and visted ‘ 
furthe madditions ot peas and onte 5 No. A, a “royal Java, each pack in manuf 
age liable to contain an order for a clock,” had: Se ere SAG Pe BON 28s 
nd No. 5 was a mixture of chiccory, « irrots, and pea In a work of overs indred pages, ¢ tled Normandy’s | ‘ 
Dr. Kedzie, the learned and able chemist of the agricultural col- | cial Hand-Book of Chemical Analvsis. this 
ege in my own State, furnished a paper to the State board of health | nearly everv article of food. and of drink ad of « 4 . . 
of Michigan, in 1874, on the impurities and adulterations of table to the English market, s ving that they were a toa eater o1 
sirups, 1D which he Says: less extent, either adulterated or extended Among t rt ‘ 

In making my selections for examination I obtained specimens only from those food he found samples of bread adulterated wit! nu, subecarh ite 
ire regarded as first-class tradesmen If sirups bought at such ] ‘ ire ot magnesia, sulphate of mper, sulphate of ce, subcarbonate at 
terated, we may well suppose that th inferior class of dealers ve no } ammonia. carbonate of potash r halk ws ster. lime. clay. sta tet 

tter articles. Some have said that, undoubted poor people who tra tsmall |“. ee es - a ’ 1] ’ : 

croceries are swindled in their Sirups, b that the respect able class of itizens and pu pol potatoes. riour Was found n ved WICH pot ito rareh, 

) patronize first-class grocers need not apprel any such imposition. Ide- | bean-flour, Indian corn-meal, rye and rice flour, alum, cla home 

termined to follow up ° the respectable e1tizen lL see What sirups he obtained dust. and plaster. Sugar was sold in the market mixed with ral 

f rst-class grocers.” Part of the specimens were obtained near ho but tl alae ae - ll wnitato.fionr nd vlucose 

rom abroad l have examined seventeen specimens in all, with the eneral psaster, CHAIB, potato-n ur, 4 os 

suit that two were made of cane sugar, and fifteen of starch sugar o1 ueose At that time there stood upon the statute-books of England ; , 

Some of these analyses are decidedly interesting. The doctor says providing that “no brewer, dealer, or retailer of beer shall rec 
No. 3: ; - have in his possession, Or Use or mix with,or put into, any worts o1 

beer, any molasses, héne licorice, vitriol, quass coculus im Is 
erocer called it poor stufi ' } lt { 
grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, or opium, on the penalty ot y 
And adds such drugs and the beer and the casks forfeited and such dealer fined 
ive seldom seen an artich that better sustaines its recommendation. Mad #900." And the author alleges that this law, which had ¢g 
atehunie ae Tita canine th tree 0. ss a os id 23 | ra aa of culate | of the illicit practices of thi brews rs and dealers, was a “dead ; 
and 363 grains of lime No. 11 contai gallon 141.9 grains free sul- | ter,’ and that so extensive was the practice of adulterating ale that 
rie acid, 25 grains sulphate of iron, and 724.83 grains of lime. ~ a class of shopmen came into existence known as “ brewers’ dru 

All the fifteen samples of what might fairly be called glucose sirup | sists.” The brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and the various wines were 

vere adulterated with poisonous substances. Many of these sirups | #!! more or less mixed with foreign substances, many of which wer 


looked well, and were doubtless similar to those in common use among | POtsonous, 


all classes. But afew days since Professor Collier, of the Agricult Phere is also evide : this book that the English mi xman of 4 
Department, showed me a very tine appearing specimen of sirup | S€MeTation since was a worthy progenitor of the “cute Yankee" who 

which was then being examined in the laboratory. He afterward to-day in New York dt uws eight quarts way ee ee 

nformed me that it proved to be an abominable mixture of glucose— rhe author says the tra = practiced by the “i — or be pe 

probably made from potatoes—and other foreign substances, but not | Of )WoO Kinds—™ Trauds by ldition and frauds by s ens. ve 

a particle of sugar-cane sirup. | former by adding vellow coloring matter, tlour, emulsions of hemp 


Dr. Ames, of Wakefield, Massachusetts, in the fifth annual report | Seed, and calves’ brains, and a vigorous use of the pump ; the latter, 


| 
j 
‘ ; 7 | | cone 
of the Massachusetts State board of health, says upon this subject by taking out the cream 
? ; 1 | This work of Dr. Normand S was fo lowed in 1555 b i ( 
One of the most difticult duties that devolve upon a local board of health is the . a 3 hy F } Dr. Ar Hill H } ae } 
proper inspection of the various channels of supply of the food, drugs, &« 0 Food anc Lts Adu terations, by I du Issa i noted ply 
sumed by a community, and the exercise of a proper precaution in regard to the | sician and chemist, being at the time the chie! inalystol the analyth 
several articles used, to insure their freedom from adulteration, impurities, &« eal sanitarv commission of the lancet His work is treated, 1 think 
rhe duty, as has been said, is difficult, but is imperatively necessary of oe bv chemists as authoritative and accurate It is composer irene 
ance if the public health is to receive that care and guardianship its importance 








ds. One cannot read any of the more recent publications of our ownor fi of the ryt ol the Jancet commission, Covel four years, tron 
eign authors on this subject and avoid the conviction that, without som« slenant e | 151 to 1e54, lus Phe actual analyses of ny t sands of 
provision in law for the prevention of the frightful impositions and dangers in- | articles are given, ré ting inthed overy that ¢ ill those exan 





olved in modern adulteration of articles of the commonest use, life is placed in ined 65 per cent. were adulterated kngland w iroused to the in 
onstant and imminent peril. pin oo] . eromge ‘ l. yy l 


om | portance of the subje 
rhe doctor adds a list of adulterated articles which he had found | Dr. Hassall s 


exposed for sale. Milk he found mixed with water, tlour, chalk, salt 





e tia has, at ler 1 e I 
sheep’s brains, gum-arabic, annato, and caramel; bread with alum, | oe athe an at a0 tion of the d 
lime-water, and lead; tlour with ground damaged pe as, alum, and | interests! the well-being , 
kaolin, and containing numerous other aporine s, such as worms, in- | Penis. = Seer a Ser Ee eee 
sects, acari, and smut; tea colored with black-lead and Prussian | ¢r!Y th ge nee Sar ge Abba ge ’ ive die 
blue; ginger mixed with five different substances, turmeric being | tinue to die, from t ezlect of pre anit ition dd 
the worst; butter with fat and lard, and loaded with salt; confec- | violation of the fundamenta es ol tha Ave 
tionery adulterated with, and poisoned by, arsenic, sulphate of cop- oa Ss 
per, prussic acid, tartaric acid, and fusel-oil; pickles with sulphate eaeanindl dail | ' f tl iy, how 
of copper, and sugar by additions of clay, sand, and bran-dust, and in- | heads—as foul air UI lad ated food and ds \ 
jured by being purified with putrid blood. | causes the last is assured portant one, a6 16 S0uncanwy con crated 
Dr. B. H. Hill, assistant in chemistry in Harvard College, furnishes | 1 '® Pases of this wor 
a paper on the adulterations and impurities of food in the fourth Legislation followed the 1 f the lancet commis Laws 
annual report of the Massachusetts board of health, in which he | were enacted to prev: ind punish the adulterat f foods and 
gives his own examination of seventy-seven saluples of confectionery | drinks—crude at first, but gradually made more eflicient, until in 


and twelve samples of pickles. Sixty-seven of the seventy-seven | 1577 it is reported in the Analyst, by Dr. Wigner, that while the well 
samples of candies were colored. There were seventy-eight pigments | known investigations of Dr. Hassall showed 65 per cent. of all the 
in all used in the coloring, and thirty-six of them contained lead, one | samples examined to be adulterated, under the act of 172 the adul- 
contained mercury, and one arsenic of copper. Of the twelve sam- | terations fell off to 26 per cent., and under the act of 1°75 they were 
ples of pickles examined all but two contained sulphate of copper, | still further reduced to about 15 per cent. 


one in the proportion of 2.19 grains to the pound. | By the official reports of the Dominion of Canada for the year 187¢ 














| 
4 l be seen that of all the samples of food, drugs, drinks, and gro- | 
} { ‘ i t 514 per cent. were adulterated: 
f nine ‘ ‘ The yt oO were pure ot tel sample sot 
‘ , ‘ mphes of quinine only one was gen 
P { ‘ ‘ ree il es of cotlee only one-eighth 
arsctgeaa* eighths being chiccory, beans, &c. 
. My | T irranted in furt] occupying the 
rid I! | ti ha said 1 | e hac mind the pro 
{ | { Phe be ral creat i this bi would ec nh 
eve to le appo ed by the President by 
P CO ent i the Se te no t 0 Of whom 
‘ e State the other four to consist of a medical 
‘ I each ot the Dep Wie ol \\ ir and Navy and 
Marine H ntal Ser wd an otlicer Trot the Depart- 
erve ( ‘ co 1 sation than their 
Lhe ¢ es of this oard we lel bee to make special 
( ce ‘ wnital cond ! of the whole coun 
( their wtio they ire empowered 
( ( ) is els ports, to dvise the several De 
[the Grove ‘ na ti executives of the veral States, 
( thie ol ott te boar of health and State and 
irantine authorith I thi discretionary with the 
Sil ‘ ‘ rcarrying « {hic purposes 
The cl se ‘ } } } ibly the most important, provides 
report to Congre together with a plan for a permanent 
il health o i ‘ ble the boa as provided in this 
tem} ry and preliminary to some kind of permanent orgat 
Conger des d ible after the experiment and 
rep 
No State t ‘ ! etler in gather 
rma ‘ ‘ isa ’ ( It ili have 1 
ninechiner { e ( rhe ‘ i ( Departm its 
‘ ‘ { sy mic ft the ra 
el ‘ at ra reach every port ol 
‘ ‘ rate ‘ f every | v, furnisl 
{ ‘ ( ‘ he « { eacl] r propel eli 
eve | for ent legis on 
Wie ‘ i ‘ ( conn ( I Ve 
j ad i ‘ } e conk h irom a 
I { 7 t t! ‘ Vy pont ¢ 
‘ : ead a ‘ ( i A is pecullal ties 
‘ ‘ utie tudies l’or 
pury ‘ ! i i i be gathered 
) ( It >| i cl nvestigaty ) 
Stu It 1 ( ‘ wi ‘ ! ( I exbau ‘ ] 
© « s b ( e by men thoroughh 
I ( I ‘ nent as sal ins and humanita 
Ii | ed for their services as to free the 
° ( I Al ol rd of health shou 
Pane 1 I l hest moral character, and the 
TT {1 yu rom political ences rah ¢ wie 
Aviael t} t led r the or This meat SOM 
" i ! ins oO emists. Ed 1 Chad- 
I perfec } I 
‘ he y actior 1 
i kr ] ‘ 
te ‘ 
f harm au 
i l | t ‘ nctly | 
ut 
And now r, What ist of yellow fever is equally of all other 
1! ent ble « sea {) il Tho il tn I ot health such as I have 
’ bedean pro] \ mof thismost inmportantsubject 


Brazilian Mail Service. 


OF ION. J. G. CARLIS 


O! NTUCKY, 


iwi 








IN HlousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
_ imé 

oar ¢ o Ju 0 

Mr. CARLISLI MroS iker, I desire to state : brietly as possi- 

| some oft he rr V constrain me to vote against con ur 
riy in tl per . 1 endment. This is a proposition to 
authorize the Post: ster-General to pay 5300,000 per annum for a 
period of ten years, making $3,000,000 in all, for earrving the mail 
from New York by way of Norfolk to Rie de Janeiro, in Brazil, and 
from New Orleans by w Galveston to the same place. The os 
tensibl purpose of the amendment isto inerease our postal facilities, 
but its real purpose. is disclosed by the reports of the committees of 
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House and Senate and by the arguments of the gentlemen wh; 
ite it, is to give aid and encouragement to our commerce wit} 








aif 
B The Committee on the P. Omics 1p > 
srazil. he Committee on the ost-Ottice and Post-Roads. in its } 
port to this House during the last session recommending a sim ur 
provision to the one now under consideration, used this laneuacs 
g reason or recor D yr any iegislation int 4 
] cr ed to sa tthe outset. that t ‘ 
( ! tions be nid 1 mere postal interes ts of 
er t Indeec secondary importance Then 
‘ re ommerce, by the opening of 1 
cy il i‘ toallouri LuSsTrit A libe 
is that Vy other « es to our g disad\ 
ter ‘ ‘ i ‘ { eve ws, includir gy liberal ¢ el 
ca the 1 ibsolutely necessa the judgment of the ¢ 
I I nal wellare att $s time 


The Senate Committee on Post-Oftices and Post-Roads in its re 
makes substantially the same admission as to the real object of 
Opose di « xpenaditure, and indeed no one who is at all familiar 
pre and condition of our foreign mail service ean for 
moment suppose that this large outlay Is necessary in order to seeur 
~ | communication with the empire of Brazil. Our entire fo 
e1gn mail servi e, including bra il, costs now only about S2HOU0 000 rh 
aunum, and yet it is pr 

1 for ten years 
Brazil al 


sent 


it cost 


osta 


oposed by this amendment to pay 8300,000 
h pay | 


annun for the service between four of ou ports and 





Brazil alone. The mails are now carried between the United States 
and that country for less than $1,500 per annum. 

I’rom the report of the Postmaster-General, submitted at tl 
ginning of the present session of Congress, it appears that the w 
cost of ocean mail transportation for the fiscal year ending Jun: 
ins, was $197,276.15, and in order to show how utterly unjustitiab 
the pending proposition is as a measure to pay for ocean mail sei 
i propose to examine that report a little in detail. It shows that 
eighty-three trips by the Cunard line from New York and Bos 
Tou the Atlantie the Department paid in all $34,266.53, and 
for three hundred and ninetvy-seven trips by the Hambur r) Inma 
North German, and other lines from New York, Philadelphia, and Ba 
t ore there was paid the sum of $128,394.60, or altogether the 
of $152,661.15 for nearly five hundred trips, and for all the set 
to and from this country and all the countries in Europe. 





| id for similar service by this Senatea 


i ( proposed to be pa bend 
it would have cost the Government at least $4,000,000 to carry 
mails 1 | from Europe alone during the last year. 

Phe trans-Paci mails to and from the distant countries of Ja 
Hong-Kong, China, New South Wales, other Australian colonies, \ 
Zealand, Feejee I ds, and the Sandwich Islands cost only S039 

d yet t s proposition is to pay $12,500 for each trip betwe } 
Yor! d Rio de Janeiro, a distance of about tive thousand n 
miles This re por also exhibits the fact that the entire cost ot 

I iil service to and from all the countries of South America 

hich we have postal communication—that is, Brazil, the Arg 
Republic, and Urnguay and Venezuela—amounts to only 2,145.7 
of which $1,449.01 goes to pay for carrying the mails to and { 
Brazil. But if these facts are not sutticient to satisfy all intellig 
people that this is not in good faith a proposition merely to p 





addit 
aaaition 


ation for carrying the mail, we have in 
nent of the Postmaster-General himself, the officer cde 


just considet 


signates 





by law to superintend that branch of the public service an yp 
mote its efficiency, that he does not need this legislation, and iss 
istied with the existing arrangements. 

Sir, this measure, like all others, should be considered in view ot 


its real purpose, and not be allowed to masquerade in the guise of 


postal proposition. Assuming, then, that this is not a mere posta 
measure, DUT Aa Measure predicated upon the powell ot Congress 
regulate commerce, is it not a violation at least of the spirit of thi 
| Constitution? That instrument declares that— 

| No pref ce shall be given by any regulation commerce or re 

ports of one Stat er those of another 


is thought by some that this prohibition applies only to the a 
of ¢ eress in the imposition of duties on imports, but it will be ob 
served that the language of the Constitution is very clear and expli 
as well as comprehensive, and that it expressly includes regulations 
| of commerce as well as reguiations of revenue. I admit, and 
| always insisted, that the power to regulate commerce and the pow 
to raise revenue by laying and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, ar 
| excises are separate and distinct powers, having no necessary or lo 
ical connection with each other, and hence I have never believed t] 
| the taxing power could be constitutionally employed to regulate o1 
interfere with commerce as is done by our existing tariff laws 
If we have any power at all to appropriate money ont of the pub 
lic Treasury for the purposes contemplated by this amendment, 
must be as an incident to the power to regulate commerce, and th 
power, as is shown by the clause just read from the Constitution, 
subject to the express limitation that it shall not be so exercised as to 
give a preference to the ports of one State over those of another. I 
may be said, however, that the power to make such an appropriation I 
derived from the common defense and general welfare clause attached 
to the grant to levy and collect taxes, duties, and imports, but I thin! 
it will be difficult for any gentleman to show that it has the etleect t 
enlarge the powers of Congress beyond those expressly enumerat 
or necessarily in plied. But it is not my purpose to enter into the 
he meaning and effect of that clause. It is an 


Oo! 


} 
as tot oli 


argument 
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question, and one which will probably never be finally settled whi ey nd. Franc abd 



































rian i re iny were » be driven out by 
the present Constitution exists. tition : South Amer 3 to become our India r tob ; 
My own opinion is that the Federal Government has no right to rrieultural imple s roods, and othe 
impose a tax oO1 duty lo raise money tor any other purpose than to to ada ready ] rket | indless treasures of , 
enable it to pay its debts and execute its enumerated powers, and | were to be poured » our cotters return for the | s 
that when money has been raised by taxation under general laws it | the actual resu VV t was the tual condition of ou ; 
ean be appropriated only 1o1 purposes and objec ts within tl enue tha oO try whe thes ~ ‘ ne wa established a Vv he 
rated powers. Here is a proposition to appropriate money, not strictly ceased operations, f t did it eratio Ss i mone 
speaking to regulate commerce, but to create commerce by subsidi su ly expired 
¢ two lines of steamships upon condition that they shall engage 1 In 1863, before the vas established, our iports from B 
the carrying trade between certain designated, ports in this country mounted to SLO945,471 ‘ domestic exports tot ! 
and a port in a foreign country. rhey cannot receive this subsidy | were $7,451,202; that is, we exported about three-fourths as 1 \ 
Ol any part of it unless they run to and from those particular ports. ; we imported. In 1565, the year the line of steamers began, the in 
Out of all the ports in the United States along a sea-coast of more | ports were $9,754,312, and the domesti exports were 36,459,272, an 
than sSiX thousand miles, and situated in twenty States and four auring the whole ten yea ot ft suDSs erage annua 
lerritories, only four are selected, and their commerce with Brazil | ports from this country were less than $s vhile the imports 
is to be promoted by bounties and subsidies at the expense ot all the tro Brazil ran frot SO TRAIL up to S43 880,047 per al m, or mor 
thers. than six times the amount of our e ports | en el ‘ D 
if this does not give these ports a preference over all the ports in, the operations of the wsidized lin tf it vet id any etleet at 
other States, IL contess my inability to comprehend the practical eftect | all, was not to rease to any appreciable ext« the Brazilian «ke 
he measure. Aside, therefore, from its doubtful constitutionality | mand for our produ it to develop rotitable ke ind a 
is A Measure to create commerce under color of regulating it, I sub largely increased ce ind for the products « ry Inste 
to the House that it is prohibited by the plain terms of the clause | of bringing money here, it) took UL) s of dollars awa 
| referred to. Speaking of the prohibition in que stion, Mr. Justice | from us every year to settle the balance ava l Lj Lite 
Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, says the subsidy ceased. our exports were $7.232.21 7 vere 
I obvious object of these provisions is to prevent any pos f ay Q7 407,118, and IR7s, S8.O10,640, thus s an ‘ 
the power to le taxes or to regulate commerce rio rt terests of pecuniary aid ft the Government our ex . Bra 1 
> so as to favor or aid anot ually Lin yr f t to al ini 
And again he says: rift le does he bv the statistics ere . \ 
other hand, preferen: ht be given te the ports of one State b | y ore thar ra ind i \ ‘ ( t 
seither of Commerce or rt wv ( might « i ‘ Y { veal het ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ileges in regard to cc erce or reve . ' Lips 
Does not this amendment plainly propose to give certain rts it What I meat lw ( ( 
Ni York, Virginia, Louisiana, and Texas important and valua that the exe 1D ( ‘ lreasur ea 
i ities and privileges in regard to our commerce with the empire | our commeres | \ ‘ dus i ere ' 1 
{ Brazil not attorded to any port im the other thirty-four States of ses none in the tut i ‘ en ‘ 
Union No gentleman will venture to affirm that it does not; no ports would have i is C4 t 
eman can fail to see that the very obje tot the amendment is swithit indt ‘ rkes ri 
courage commerce to enter certa ports prelerence to ot l during the subsi ) | ‘ ‘ 
No matter bow many American-built iron steamships of three thou } tation ot ra \ 
sand tons burden, or over, may offer to engage in com ce t Such has been « ex perie ( , 
| i and to carry the United States mails to and from the )) ts o to th partie I « : ’ 
P welphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah or Mobile, they can 1 repeating © expel i | 
receive the benetit of this amendment or of any general provis quis rceptio { el 
of law now in force or proposed to be enacted Not only re ed hin inderstood at « rl \ 
“¢ rts denied the benetits to be derived from aids and rbsidies country trom the one ciate al ; ; 
they are subjected to the disadvantage of having to compete for |) subvention of SLI <1} el { 3 
de with other ports upon whose commerce the Government pays a |; wl i this a ‘ ) Arne \ 
remium. [admit that if this were purely a postal measure,if the | market for Bra , ‘ e next ter 
( object and purpose of the proposition Was to provice for thi yeal \ ‘ \ ( rato 
iyvinent of a remunerable compensation tor carrying the mails | he can wel oO ‘ ) Lin 
between this and a foreign country, the case would be different, | tain the tra his cou a 
because the Government unquestionably has the right to designate none sueh is li Wie \ ‘ ( end ) 
the ports and places to and from which that servi shall be per in order to n \ cle { for 
formed. But when this power is attempted to be perverted, as it | eign products vw e dema 
clearly is at the present instance, I hold that the constitutional pro Increase t 
DITION vhich was intended to secure the absolute commercial equa Ii not mv pu Ose rO I 
ty ol the ports in the several States, ought to be rigorously applied but before e ae ‘ bod i wera Oe ¢ I ‘ 
Sir, if we have the power to create commerce with foreign coun protligate system of ( rants, approp ‘ 
tries by granting governmental bounties, aids, and subsidies, and it of t pub ) ed ad 
otwitl standing our ¢ sperrenee nl the past, we are to ente! wall the late var, it ( oO pi 
pon that policy, let our legislation be general and impartial. If the | the field behind e are unable 
people’s money is to be appropriated for any other than strictly pub- | quences of our own a ve are at least i situa 
c purposes, let us at least distribute it equally among all the objects | and to feel t res ( ist} Ke i ( ited 
ul enterprises ol the same class and not select here and there a to private corporat l ‘ 
favorite locality or a favorite project to be fostered and encouraged | variety of soil and « e, ane CO r 
at expense of all others. But ought we to rein: rate this iat can contril ) ‘ ) en 
~ li ya all? I appreciate the linportance of securing the lé It has already } ‘ nr 
not only ef Brazil and the other South American states and con porations the sum of $41.7 745.22. of t \ ul 
federacies, but of Mexico as well; but, in my opinion, subsidies to | rying the mails the s ~I to 
steamship lines will not enable us to accomplish that object. What! the United States $ 115.6 i bye ‘ ‘ a 
we want is liberal commercial treaties with those countries in order inpaid interest to rit t Grove 
that our products may be exchanged without being subjected to high | n ist discharg | nate el { 
tariff and export duties on the one side or the other, and t ve | ¢ trv if we co op ea ole ¢ 
want free ships t »carry these free goods. We have tried subsidies | of the lo anc 1 
and they have failed. The sixtv-tive ( ( ‘ npanic 
Since 1847 there has been paid out of the public Treas t les outstanding. have “ btu 
than $21,000,000 to steamship lines, and ve t has been sta ( i erest 18 fa ‘ ‘ (ro 
floor to-day, and not disputed, that $7,000,0¢ one-third of thi st pay it, a } t i 
amount—would buy every steams] ip that flies the American fl f it No man ¢ a it the aygre { \ 
Where has that enormous sum of money gone—a sum sufticient to d money will be it ! mm the count ‘ ‘ e to 
fray the entire expenses of my State for fifteen years—where has it | con rratulate its fina ‘ " { ‘ M) 
gone? The reports of your investigating committees in past Con And, sir, these 1 spre i ns ot the ert dl 
gresses show where a large part of it went, and s safe (to assume | public money have 1 as mig have been ex) ( yang 
that they do not disclose balf of the com iption engender by this | menting tl ‘ ( ywer of these red it they 
Vicious policy. are to-day stre é »det the itl t (; ernment 
from 1865 to 175, ten years, we had a subsidized line to Bra 1 to itself. L'nless res i é bY the represe i ( ol the ryoie oO 
which the Government paid $150,000 per annum, or $1,500,000 in all. many more years elapse efore th \ combine nd contes 
It was secured from Congress by precisely the same arguments tha erate not only to pre pon the commeres { county ut to 
are being used now to persuade us to adopt this amendment. Our enter the field of politics and control State and Federal | ition 
commerce with that country was to be permanently established; | If we cannot ret ( teps, if cannot restore ft public tie 
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lands and money of which the people have already been despoiled, 
J hope at least that we will notu ultiply these « Orporations OF Increase 
thy ir powe! 
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SPEECIL OF HON. S. L. MAYILAM. 


(oh 
IN THE Houst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
/ lebruary 26, 1570 
‘ ‘ thie 2. F } iatio 
t Post. Dey i t June 30 
Mr. MAYHAM Mr. Speaker, the brief time allotted for debate on 
~OOSITION nak It 4 t impo sible to do more tl tate the 
whiel nihuence my rte I shal { erelol aitempt any 
ed argument, but in as few we rds a possible sh that the 
tion to authorize th Postmmaster-General to contract fol the 
ire ot the mail iro New York along the eastern coasts oi the 
{ d States and We Indies, and also from New Orleans by the 
of Galveston, to Brazil is in no sense of that term a subsidy. 
The inil provides that the Postmaster-General shall advertise for a 
table class of steamers of a given tons’ burden, and shall receive 
i d shall let the contract to the lowest bidder, who shall give 
i Se init lor the performance ol the contract. 

It 3 said Ip: those who are | the interest of or the advocates of 
uropean steamship lines that this is a subsidy, and this argu 
ment based upon the assumption that John Roach is the only man 
hi in take and perform this contract according to its terms. It 
happens that IT do not know personally either John Roach or any 


other stean a member of 
amy the 
COMPANY to 

But, Mr ‘ 
as ours in material, capital, and labor, all of 
argely as factors in ship-building, t ll be left in the bands 
and but one 


ship owner, 0 steamship company, and 


any 


ahy 


iudve of the meaus or ability of man or 


perform this 


retor unable Lo 


contract. 


Speaker, I cannot for one moment believe that in acountry 


BO Vast which 


enter so 
hismatter wi 


of one that, therefore, it is to be assumed that 


bid for 


sald that « 


person, 

man can be 
It might 

law to be 

In almost contracts there 

who arein a position totake such contracts and enjoy peculiar facili- 


lound to compete o1 this service, 
us Wé I) be 


mail contract authorized by 
the carriage of the mails is an offer of a subsidy. 


very 
made for 
all these s some person or class of persons 
ties for the performance of the same, and because these persons pos- 
sess such advantages does it follow that the awarding of the contract 
to them is giving them a subsidy It might as well be said that the 
Pacific railroad companies are subsidized for transportation of United 
States mails, no other company is in a position to perform 
that contract, or that the New York Central is subsidized because the 
transportation of the mails from Albany to Buffalo must be carried 
by that wealthy corporation. 


because 


But under the peculiar circumstances of these cases to which I have 
referred there is no possible chance of competition, while in the case 
of the Brazilian mail service, by this amendment it is opened to the 
free competition of all persons. The ocean is a great national high- 
way and is free to all, and upon that highway the mails are carried 
under contracts made with the Government. 

It is a humiliating spectacle that all these contracts for the carriage 
of mails is now with foreign-owned vessels. This proposition is to 
open to competition to all American owners this mail line and make 
it possible for United States owners to compete for this service. It 
is true, in my judgment, the maximum allowed in this amendment is 
much above any amount that I would suggest. But this objection is 
to a great extent obviated by the free competition that is provided 
for in this bill. 

If it is important to have mail facilities opened with Brazil I can 
see no good reason why a proposition such as is contained in this bill 
should not be adopted. As a scheme to subsidize a steamship line for 
commercial purposes alone, [should oppose this or any other. Ihave, 
Mr. Speaker, uniformly voted in this House against all subsidies to 
individuals and corporations, and I have no purpose of changing that 
prac tice now, 

I therefore leave out of question the direct effect of this steamship 
line upon commerce ex¢ ept so far as the increased mail service may 
increase commercial intercourse with the South American 
ments. 


rovern- 


But, Mr. Speaker, in that aspect of this question I deem it impor- 
tant to the commercial interest of this country to have improved, 
direct, and rapid mail communication with that great and wealthy 
peninsula. This mail service, running as it does through all varieties 
of climate between the northern and southern temperate zones, and 
embraeing the products of the torrid zones, the advantage of ready 
commercial intercourse and exchange of commodities, cannot well 
be overestimated. : 

With direct and speedy mail communication great commercial ad- 
vantage can and doubtless will result tothis country. It is certainly 
not to our advantage that European governments should enjoy supe- 
rior facilities for communication with our South American neighbors. 
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That they do enjoy such advantages now is apparent from the fact 
that the carrying trade between New York and Brazil is now carried 
by the way of Liverpool and Havre, crossing the Atlantic twice 
making our commerce tributary to Europe at our expense. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that this bill does not grant a subsidy 


Phat there may be no mistake upon this matter I will read the pre 


, ahd 


visions of this bill upon the subject of the Brazilian mail line: 
17) For ocean steamship service between the United States and Brazil, $200 
ii t P master-Gencral 1s authorized and directed, after due public adv 
t ’ ract I ttime not ceeding ten years for carrying the mazils 
eacl mith, commencing not later than July, 1279, from New York, by wa 
fol Vil nia, to Rio de Janeiro, and once cach month mmencing not late 1 
Mare In~( ) New Orleans, by way of Galveston, Texas, to Rio d Jan 
mad re ! cluding appropriate intermediate ports, with the lowest b 
being responsible vhners, giving ample security, of first-class American | 
owned iron screw-steamships of not | than three thousand tons, after t 
modern models, capable of making thirteen nautical miles an hour; such ma 
ive t vid for not exces £830 per nautical mile per annum one way ¢ 
distance actually traversed between the termini of each of said routes: 2 
Phat the annual compensation for h postal service shall not exce 
of 150.000 f chof the said line the two lines to be contracted for sim 
‘ ind neit col t to co into efiect less both services shall be contra 
and established according to the provisions of this act, neither contract t 
considered in tore if the service on either line be abandoned or discontinu 
the contracts theretor to contain all provisions for securing eflicient servic 
may be customary or required by law in such cases. 


Tam aware, Mr. Speaker, that some of the metropolitan press s 
in the the British, German, and Freneh steams) 
are prepared to hurl their denuncia upon 
this floor whose judgment may lead him to vote for this proposition 
But, sir, | must tollow my own convictions of duty as a member of 
this House, and to my constituents 
the country for the manner in which I exercise that trust. 

That responsibility I am ready and willing at all times to tak: 
without fear, favor, affection, or reward, or the hope of reward. 
in the exercise of that duty I err in judgment, I must sutier the 


sequence es, 


sidized interest ot 


lines lous any one 


of course he held responsibl » 


Having thus briefly given the reasons that influence my action uj 
this bill, I shall not attempt further to discuss this measure, but s] 
content myself with voting for this amendment. 


Internal Revenue Laws. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALFRED M. SCALES, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 27, 1279, 
On the bill (H. 


R. No, 4414) to amend the laws relating to internal 


reduction of the tax on tobacco. 


revenue, ane 


Mr. SCALES. Mr. Speaker, there is muck in the machinery of this 
billthat does not command the approbation of my judgment. Mu¢ 
of it I tried by discussion and amendments when first before the 
House to change, and much of it was accepted under protest. The 
controlling object of the bill was and is now the reduction of the 
tax on tobacco from twenty-four to sixteen cents per pound. It has 
been and is now bitterly fought by all the power of the Administra 
tion. The question before us is how can we best make this tight and 
accompish the end? We cannot afford to lose and must win, ever 
at a sacrifice. Acting upon this principle I, in common with thi 
friends of the tobacco interest, have yielded much we would other- 
wise have warmly contested, believing that if we can secure the 
reduction asked for the other evils may hereafter be remedied. 

But, sir, why should this bitter war be waged against the tobacco 
interest ? It is said on the part of the Government that a reduction 
will bring about a large deficit in the revenues. I do not believe this 
can be a permanentresult. The receipts may for a short time fall oft 
until our people can adjust themselves to the new state of things, 
but not longer. The tax at twenty-four cents has crushed out com 
petition and serves as a perpetual prohibition upon small capitalists: 
it confers the privilege upon the few, takes it from the many, and 
cuts off largely the production. Again, the present tax is so high 
that many evade it and justify themselves in so doing. They declare 
that the tax isoppressive ; that all the profits go to the revenue agents 
and the Government and leaves nothing to them for food, shelter, 01 
raiment; that self-preservation is the first law of nature, and if the 
Government will not protect them against such ruinous taxation they 
will protect themselves against the Government. I take this occa- 
sion to say that I do not sympathize and never have sympathized with 
any such conclusion. If a man cannot follow the business without 
violation of law, then he is bound, until the law is changed, by every 
consideration which should control a good citizen, to give up the busi- 
But it is well known the law is evaded and thousands lost to 
the Government. Reduce the tax to a fair and reasonable amount, so 


hess. 


that the citizen shall at least share the protits with the Government, 
and, while you will not prevent blockading altogether, I believe you 
will lessey the evil and add to the revenues. 

If the tax is reasonable and the business can afford to pay it, then 
men will prefer the certain profit, though small, to a larger protit with 
the risks which violation of law always brings; the cry of oppression 
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will no longer be true and will cease to excite sympathy. A man who 
desires to do an honest, legitimate business will at once see to it that 
his goods shall not come in competition with those who pay no tax. 
His interest and that of the Government become identical, and he 
onstitutes himself into a detective to put down an illicit business. 
These are the best agents in the world, and one of them is worth a 
vhole regiment of such as usually roam over the country with war 
rants in their hands to search, seize, and arrest at pleasure, too often 
for their own profit. The one loves the Government because it pro- 
tects him by laws so liberal that his interest and that of the Govern 
The other too often, unfortunately, loves the Govern- 
1 at all, because of the opportunity it affords to steal from and 
rob his fellow-men. This is a consideration of much moment 


srecessful administration at this time 


sone. 


ment are 
‘. o4 
lit, if 


in the 
of our Government, and I trust 


due weight will be given to it. We are heavily in debt, the taxes 
re necessarily high and will cause complaint, but let the laws be 
stand equal, bearing on all alike, and let the taxes be so distributed 


all will feel that though burdensome they are not 


Oppre SSIV@G, 
i 


Lall will be well; but disregard this principle, and then will come 
ations of law, hatred of Government, and, I fear, repudiation, 


her with all the evils which flow 
But it is said that tobacco is a luxury. Ifa 
f thé poor as well as the rich; it is found in t 


the palace. It is the only luxury the 


from them. 
luxury, it is a luxury 
he eabin as well as in 


poor can afford. If taxed be- 


soitisa luxury, why not tax such luxuries as the wealthy aione 
ndulge in?) Why not tax the manafacture and sale of expen 
cary} ets, costly apparel, rich laces, and wacnificent ji welry, pleas 


e carriages, tine houses with 
’ 


their wealth of furniture, tapestry, 
nd rich and costly paintings ? 


While these are exempt [ trust a just 
ment will protect the poor man in his only luxury, his pipe of 
Let him smoke in peace: let him 
sciousness that he is not wasting o1 
let him smoke and be happy. 
is not alone a luxury. It is thousands who 
It mav not sustain life but it It crowns with new 
vlories the life that is spent and adds new luster to the hopes of the 
future It calins the excited nerves, soothes the restless spirit, isa 
panion in loneliness and a solace in afiliction. In short, it is a 
cessity. It is a still greater necessity to those who raise and man 
facture it. In many sections it is the only market crop. By it fam 
es are supplied with the necessaries of life. By it children are edn- 
ited and scbools and churehes built up and maintained. This, Mr. 
Speaker, ig & great staple and its manufacture a great industry. Let 
stered ly the Government and not destroved. 
Phe taxes are very unequal in the different States, and are 
with no regard to wealth or population. 


» taxon brandy. 


(yovernrl 
tobacco. smoke and chew in the 


absorbing the fri 


but it 


a necessity to 


) 
colors it. 


‘ 


be ft 
levied 
The same may be said of 

If it isdesired to crush out these interests because 
they are evils, do it by making penal laws so severe as effectually to 
put astop to it, but do not cry out against these industries as evils 
ind at the same time almost support your Government by them. In 
the Jast fifteen years we have collected from tobacco, spirits, and fer- 
mented liquors the sum of S1,0"9,48",549, against 3222,095,878 from 
other sources. Of this, tobacco has paid $356,045,363, spirits S603, 
650,694, and fermented liquors $99,720,492 ; and they in the aggregate 
pay more than four times as much as all other subjeets of taxation. 
Yet this interest forms but a small proportion of the 
country, Which in fact pays nothing. 

Admit, if you please, that there will be a deticit b 
this tax. What is to be done? Reduce your expenses. Much has 
been done in this way since the democratic party came into power. 
Much can still be done. If this does not make up the deticiency, then 
tax incomes and the luxuries which alone are enjoyed by the rich. 
Let wealth pay her part. They have received much and are pro- 
tected much; let them pay in propertion. I have at this session, Mr. 
Speaker, introduced a bill to abolish the tax on brandy. It has not 
heen reported from the committee; but this must be the next step in 
reducing taxation upon industries. It pays now not quite one million 
annually, and ean be easily dispensed with. I will not now enter into 
further argument on the subject, but hope I shall at an early day have 
an opportunity to do so more in detail; and I trust that, if not abol- 
ished entirely, it will be so much modified as to enable all, however 
poor, to utilize their fruits and add to their comforts and the general 
wealth of the land. 


wealth of this 


a reduction of 
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SPEECH OF HON. C. C. ELLSWORTH, 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tue sday, i bruary 25 


=), 


1879, 

On the Southard amendment to the legislative, executive, and licial appropria 
tion bill to repeal the law for supervisors and deputy marshals of elections. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Cnairman, I have been greatly interested 


in the debate upon the pending amendment to the bill before the 
House. I have been pleased and pained by remarks made here. 


Why, sir, we are just emer from under the great, black cloud 


that has hun: 


g over our country so long, and our people are awaking 
to anew and glorious prosperity: and vet some men seen i 
so little for the relief t if s con ry to us as to be willi r to Ver 


throw all our hopes that are so encouraging at this hour. 


hey seem to forget everything but the triumph of party Che 
country is rapidly adjusting itself to the changing condition of things, 
discouragement and gloom are drifting away from the face of the 


i 
nation, and the dawning of a brighter and more hopeful day than has 





smiled upon this land fora long term of years is actually upo 

and all that is needed vy peace, comfort, and | less to our 
people stolet wellenough alone. But thiscould not! the reason 
that party capital must be manufactured by the ery of elections con 
trolled ly the powel of the Federal Government. This ery must be 
thrown in here at this hour of supreme hope, or the safeguards thrown 
around the ballot-box must be swept away at the command of demo 


eratiec party leaders: even at the expense of the daw ny prosperity 
that is cheering the souls of all patriots in the land everywhe 





This wild and reckle Sieg oO nust be fa ed mm one of the 
important and necessary appropriation bills, to « d alarm the 
people. Sir, l cannot believe it is in the line of iom. It does seem 
to me,sir, that if there ever was a time in the hist ry ot the Republie 

} 


when the statesmen of the nation should be careful how they ind 
what they do, it is now and here; | | 


i and yet honorable gentlemen from 
the North and fr 


step 


m the South talk as tlippantly and as earelessly as 





though there could possibly be no danger whatever resu } irom 
theiraction. Why,sir, we want a restored Union, a universal peace, 
one as wide as the domain of the Republi and a pas tl “attes 
tions of the human heart. 

The great want of to-day is universal contidenes L Spirit of har 


control 


n do us 


mony that shall 
and give 


pervade every heart 
character to our national li 


no good, and I think the wise 


patriot will do nothing at 


statesman and nest 


the pure and 


such a time as this to awaket 


1 and keep 


alive and burning the bitter fires of party or sectional strif There 
is no good to come from legislation that only disturbs the quiet and 
peace of the pe ople and summons from the grave of the past sad and 


solemn memories ; 
this time. 
ticlan, 


light on 


and for one, | regret 
One of the 


such attem 
nation, 


pted legislation at 
erand men of the 


a distinguished poli 
soldier, and th ce 


statesinan, to whose words we all listen 
all unpartisan questions, has said, and I think truthfully, 
that any man who ] Lby st 


sectional 


now seeks to make political capital by stirring up 
find himself left 
progress moves majestically on its way. 
Who in this place did not heartily indorse that sentiment when it 
over this Hall? Who here was not, asan Ameri 

can citizen, proud of the 


man who uttered it? And who 
then dreamed that so 


soon we should be engaged in such bitter war 


feeling will 


behind as the rreat army ol 


sounded so grandly 


among us 


fare as we have seen to-day? If I know anvthing at a this is 
not true statesmanship, and the yx ople will denounce and condemn it 
The man who will lend himself to the work of building up a polit 


pros 


ical party at this time at the risk and expens 
and 


e ot the yy ace at ad 
perity of the people will surely tind himself 


forgotten by-and-by 


the darkness of political death will cover him over and hide him for 
ever from the view of all parties. There somethi grander and 
higher than any party, and the man who can uever forget or make 
secondary his party when the welfare of his country demands if is a 
politic al tramp, and as a statesman, a frand and a stench in the 
trils of the nation. 

Why, I ask, is this unnatural legislation might to be rrafted 
upon the pending bill? Will anybody claim for a moment + er- 
inane? Most certainly not. Will anybody pretend any honest patri 





otic man has been injured by it? Oh,no! Willanybody claim asingle 
man in all the wide land by it has 
ercising the great American 1 


been prevented from honestly ex 


ight of casting his vote a rding to the 
dictates of his own conscience Does any man say aimat ill that 
section of the Republic has been deprived of the right of the ballot 
by this law? No, nothing of the kind. Then, sir, why hurl this 
firebrand into this House just at the close of the sessic d in such 
a questionable shape as to prevent the passage of the necessary bill 


unless it shall be accepted by the 


Sir, has there been any rreat pre ire from the yr re \ here 
demanding it? I answer no 
Why is it, then, that the long-prayed 
ing to us, and already around us, must 
with overthrow, and our whole land 
called-for legislation ? I ask men fre 


the South, the patriotic men over the 





reckless legislation and let the count: 

growing contidence of the people receive no check. This lk risiation 
is not called for; not now, at least; not demanded by a eCessity 
looking to the welfare and happiness of the people. Nobody | been 
injured by this law sought to be blotted out, who was in the way of 
duty. Nobody demands its repeal for the reason that it bars him 
trom any just and honorable political right. Let it alone; it can only 
result in harm. Let it alone; the agitation of its repeal has already 
alarmed the North Men and money are sensitive, and nothing 
should be done to rebolt the doors of the money vaults. We want the 


round dollars and the greenbacks, too, to come forth to the 


light of 
day ; in motion the rotting wheels and the sil 


to set lent spindles; to 





‘ ii the « t ‘ ‘ orges ot the | tel Phe 
Nortl el i $ hie ind the 
West wnt | r juestlo ‘ thea ial] 
‘ 
I] t © Ol Congress 5 
' ( ‘ ) ‘ l ol 
‘ I Lit ) ire Vol 








, 4 lesit ‘ ly . 1D 
Oo ( ‘ | ) ive le } 
( rol elec ‘ { ms Lt {1s 
\\ ‘ old hei ‘ hat 
‘ ‘ t enting an 
eled , Si pen of 
ile ‘ ‘ rld has 
i ‘ ‘ e | n 
4 ( 0 I borate 
| lé I ( ‘ ei i ‘ 1 ele 
e ¢ I ‘ | pore ‘ ( iil ind 
te ay Cl ad. And too t e the 
eneral ele the repul i pial ‘ d not have cal 
‘ hel S ( llorida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis 
Lou ' und A AMSA 1] ry has settled in the minds 
fy eve he reat « of wrong and outrage And 
pel ul sf miplie protection t the 
triken « An ( ; legs to the 
Nol ( { e 4 on Ye a lol th 
lint { tof afree a nfettered b N ( 1 all the 
‘ the | ry l f { single momel 
| ! ‘ t rie or tray tee } he South 
1 the me who cal et Te) 1 mtherh men I< in 
al and mue ’ may i lie rentle 
{ South whose acqua ce | de in the Fort 
( [ } e come to } ‘ me ot the is ldo my own 
‘ ‘ ‘ them with ntold money or with my life, 
11 { rr 1 besee t] t Ove ft partisan ery 
‘ ' t d stand for ¢ ountry, for God, and truth, and let the 
eri { he ma ind the patriot in the poli 
I la ww that ar tut v hie whole life and 
t ht enius of republican government led on 
‘ Yr ) | mad youl inny South a desolation 
d cove ‘ t raves. I know and all men know that the 
i er avel dthe education consequent upon 
‘ e of nstitution in our country 1 am willing, sir, to 
‘ ede the f 1 th the une teaching, the same education, 
‘ ime « " ‘ e Should have done as the South did, and you 
have do ‘ I ition as we did: but we are bettet si 
‘ te ! am ght to be much wiser. Have we learned 
nothir the ] ‘ wretched past ? Can we not learn now to 
rust ea ind forever extinguish the tires of sectional preju- 
dice 
W! South Carolina [Mr. AIKEN] glories 
moa Kt Sout What does a solid South mean, sir? What will 
ré tfromasolid S Do ventlemen dream that the great North 
ad West iene hen the South fully solidified ? If 
) ‘ ire drean ‘ iid their dreams will never come to 
' S A solid South meansa solid North And what does that sig 
Unrest, national disquietude, and constant alarm and disturb 
nee of e public mine And what does that signify Doubt, un- 
ee i vy, stagnatic ! ness, death tothe great industries of the 
N ] ak NX I ] st and Wes the sl ing upotf the wheels 
4 @ ’ 1 olving again sot upp \ Who wants all this 
} von On v © yp cal heads v l the curses fall if they 
| n e people agai The eloquent gentleman from 
| uid early this Congress addressing his friends 
Si h when tl were attempting to attach a provision to 
the At ‘ l hat no part of the Army should be used in 
the South; that the ‘ l be trusted, they must trust; that if 
‘ ive e Nort] eve them, they must believe in the 
N Ph e grand and noble words, bui have they been heeded ? 
Ha ‘ ‘ een regarded in the least 
| re ‘ rests that are of more moment than the build 
i } I ads. le y { the vood men nm this 
| I Nol md tron hie , to come to the front and 
oe leg atu and attend to the wants and 
, ‘ | | i tocome to the front and condemn 
tempt te e of tl mportant appropriation bills 
1 st at the close s Congress, with political legislation that 
‘ i erest of tl utry demands 
i country canne \ rd to be arrested on its onward march in 
t] of prosperity b s wicked work for party triumph, and 
\ ‘ euipts t d the wheels of business now will tind his 
ye rms disiocates I Ss political neck broken on the great 
w he« ib] ar 
We were told the other day by the great leader of the democrata 
side « s House that the democratic party had right-about-faced. 
And really Lexpected afcer that statement of the distinguished chief- 
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tain of the forces over the way that all this sort of work would ly 
discontinued. I did indulge in the hope at least that the sham « 
of reform and economy would be sounded no re until it sl} 
signiily more than it ever bas with the democratie party I did} 
that no more appropriation bills would be loaded down with 


as THIS; cen, am 


but I was mistal and find I to be disappoint 
it is fulltime the democratic party should right . 


iad aright uld after such 


about-fa 


to hope it wo a declaration in » 


ence of the House. 


It is true that the democratic party has done too many wicks 
foolish things to ever be entitled to the contidence of the 





until it shall right-about-face and repent of much of its writte) 
tory. It must go back on its record made at Chicago when it « 
clared the war a failure, and vo back Upon 1S rec ord when it J) prOse 
the issuing of greenbacks, and opposed the draft, and oppos« 
constitutional amendments, and ridiculed the murder of me n 
South for political opinions, and many other things too numero 
mention in this connection, It must right-about-face, and the or 
democratic leader of the House can see the writing on the wall. a 
we hope he will be able after a while to call in his pickets and cor: 
his warfare so as to win the confidence of the country; and rig 
here and now is a good time for the party to take the right dire 
and ive its attention to the legislation the country needs, and i 


1} h acts as can only result in 


out of the alarm a 


turbance. 
We have 


temipte al he 


question a Su¢ 


best 


right to resist 
re. We have the right to let the democrati 


as we may such legislation as 


Party take 


the whole rv sponsit ility ot repealing these laws made for the prot 
tion of the voter, and I trust we shall doso. If ourdemecratic friend 
court the reputation for fairness in legislation they will @ain in « 
taining legislation of this kind in this manner, then let them h 


the whole and undivided honor of it, and the time ll 
vill be condemned so fully and emphatically t 


will not 


Wi 


soo 


} 
hat 
Liab ih LOSS 


The American ¢ 
understand this 


1 
De 


whey t 
when it 


will be learned that be soon forgotten. 


not a fool, and he will 
democracy and act accordingly. 


izen on the average is 
duct of the 
certain in the future than such a result. 
its pr ople at home as well as abroad, and it 


} 
i¢ 


Nothing can ! 
This country must prot 
will do so, or the R 
will die. 
This law was designed to protect the citizen in the inestimable 
ilege of casting the free ballot; that is all: nothing more and not 
I’rauds are perpetrated, elections overthrown and contro 
by wicked and vicious men at more than one place North and 
and American freedom demands that the people be taken c&re of 
that their right to the free and untrammeled ballot be assured to the 
Who will say nay to such a proposition? Who dare proclaim himss 
opposed to sucha proposition ? W hoever will op | 
ing to the American citizen, everywhere and always, the right to \ 
freely as he may choose, let him boldly proclaim it to the world ar 
take the conse quences of such action; and the verdict of the peo 
will be rendered after a while, and some men will be surprised 


overwhelmed. 


i@ss. 


pose the guarante 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. M. SCALES, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


IN THE SI 
Tue 


lay. Keb) “ary 25, 1879, 


On the amendments offered by Mr. Hert r, of Alabama, and Mr. S« 
Ohio, to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, intended 
secure free elections and fair trial by jury 


Mr. SCALES. Mr. Chairman, this is a proposition to ingraft upot 
an appropriation bill an important and as many think a vital amend 
Is this amendment proper, and should it be urged by its friends? 
fo solve these questions in accordance with the strictest propriety 
and from the highest sense of duty should be the aim of all. To do 
this we should tirst ascertain whether the amendment is germane and 
allowed by the rules of the House. Fortunately for us this question 
has been adjudicated time and again; it is founded upon many prece- 


ment. 


dents, none of which have ever been overruled by the House, the 
court of last resort in such matters. 

If, then, it is germane and is sanctioned by the rules and the ut 
broken practice of the House, no wrong is done to anybody by its 


does 30 


, 
he 


introduction. On the contrary, whoever introduces it, if he 
from convictions of duty, as I doubt not this was done, then 


not decline to bring it forward in its proper place and to insist upon 


dare 


its adoption. When introduced, it then depends upon a majority of 
the House to adopt or reject it. If adopted, or if apparent that it will 
be adopted, if voted upon, then those who defeat a vote by dilatory 


motions are guilty of revolution and are, in defiance of law, thwart 
ing the will ofa majority ina matter properly and legitimately before 
the House. This is revolution, and there is no other name for it; and 
t, strange to say, It is urged here with more zeal than sincerity and, 


Ve 


I might add, than discretion, that it is revolution to introduce th 





























































nendment and an aggravation of the wrong that the: ority should 


sist upon its adoption over the will of a minority. Such acti not 
editable to fairness, justice, or patriotism. 
Place it upon the highest ground for both side One side. fri 








iple alone, insists upon the amendment; the other sid \ 
ited by principle, oppose it. How is it to be settled S 
t one legal mode, and that is, let the vote be taken: let 
decide it. Will any one contravene this? Dare any on 
« the way of this great pr ple? It is said th such amen 
its should not be placed upon an appropriation bill; that suel 
s intended to provide the means for running the machinery of 
Government under existing law, and that no amendment should le 
red which may have atendency to defeat the appropriation. T] 
matters ol ordinary legislat on, With no tal prin iple involved, 
be true; not that an amendment within the rules could not be 








ered, however trivial, but that no one fora trivial matter would be 
istified, even though in the right, in lhiazarding the appropriations 
(he failure to make the necessary appropriations would be a ca 

ity. It would stop the wheels of government and insure an extra 


ession, and I might not stand 


endment was not important ; 
s known to be, the li he who moves it 1s 


out eveh agaist a minorit 


but if the amendment is vital, ast 


bound by his convictions of 


duty to the Government, to his const tnents, and to himself to press 
If resisted, and the appropriation bill is lost, upon whoin is the 

blame? There can be but one answer, and that is upon the minorit 

who, by unwarranted delays and revolution, seek to thwart the wi 


of the majority. 
Che gentleman from Maine in a speech 
the House that unless he and his friends « 
iisthing they would resist tothe u 
¢ the appropriation bills. I hope no gentlem 
House will take any such position. We 
is a vital principle, and we have the right 


ed 


] 
abou 


thre 


Will 


1 
atew days since atel 
11) 
OU TAY 


+ 


thei 
tinost, even to the point of defea 
47 


in on this side of the 


press ndment because 





hat a minority is never justified in thwarting the will of a majorit 
but it should be only in rare and extreme cases; but even then it 
revolution, and they should be sure of their ground or it will, a 
should, meet the just condemnation of the people. ’ se amendments 


; : \ 
olve the freedom of elections, the efliciency 





! ul fairness and 
partiality of jury trials. They have been established after many years 
of struggle, through seas of blood, and at iminense sacrifice of life 


ind money. Shall they be surrendered in a moment and 
truggle by the majority to the minority ? 
The majority ask for it under the forms of 
rdance with the rules of the House. The minority 
withhold appre 
solicitous that they should be 





resist against 
We are st 
no threats to the 


VN 


bot] We do not desire to mriation 


make 








ther side that we will defeat them; but we do sa that we have the 
vht to offer the amendment, that it contains a principle as dear to 
s as the Constitution, for it is a part of it—as dear as our lives, out 
iberties, and our fortunes, because they are all involved in it. Here 


ve stand, nud here we ¢ xpect to st ivount la majority shall ote 1 

down. When it does, we at once 

remain steadfast. This is the 
l stand or fall by it. 


sSuUTTé 


Issue, 


} y 
haer 


Wi 


wil 


The question must be decided by the majority in accordance with 
e law of the land, and it can be decided in no other way except by 
revolution and we in turn warn all good wen against it. We know 
what it is to resist the Government. Our wasted fields, our deso 


lated homes, our ruined cities, the carnage of tive years of war, 
the oppre ssion and probation of ten years oi peace te ll how much it 
cost Let us learn a lesson on both sides: let us submit to the 
of the majority legally expre and all is settled. This is my rock, 
Inv high tower, my fortress, and all the storms of 
me from it or batter down the fortress. 

But then it is said 
Was in the minority in the 
et it be. I trust the Senate minority 
rights of the majority. What then? Am: 


one side, a majority of the House on the other. 
tr} 


us, t | 


ssed, 
revolution cannot 
aTive 

) that when it goes to the Sen the 


the 


not il 


ate party that 
majority there. So 
terfere with the 


jority of the Senate 


What must be 


House will be in 








Son 


done? 





Phere must be mutual concessions, and as the result there will be a 
’ fair and equitable compromise. This settles the que stion, gives the 


appropriate means to execute the laws, stops angry debate, both side 
Will be satisfied, and the country will approve. 

Mr. Chairman, I have since my entrance into Congress k 
h view 


ept ste; 
the harmony, peace, and happiness of thu 
I desired to illustrate, so far as 1 could by my 


good faith and sincerity of the South in her return to these Halls of 


Two sectlol 


Union. conduc 


Congress, and the earnest desire of all good men of the South to hus 
forever the } assions and pre judic es engendered by the war. For my 


I seek none from out 
Both acted from their stand-point of dut His 
when the passions of war have subsided, will decide i 
With that lam content. We are now one Government, 
people; let us now and forever ignore se¢ { 
dress ourselves to the great work of restoring the Union in heart and 
soul, 


course in that war I have no ay ology to make. 
northern friends. 
tory, 
let us Le one 


tional issues, and let us ad 


Chere isa 


is to day, has been, 


The South hasin many respects been grievonsiy treated. 
conservative Union element at the North that 
and vill be, for peace and coneord. I would do nothing to offend o1 


prejudice that element; I would make any reasonable sacritice to 
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I T SYSTEM They say they will work for wages that will but keep “the wolf from 
Some of the evils of the old contract system sought to ingraft | the door.” Shall the Government in order to reduce the cost of the 
themselves upon the new system. Frauds had been perpetrated | printing take advantage of the necessities of those people in distress 
arainst the Government under the contract system, and notably in | and reduce to starvation prices the wages paid for the labor it em- 
the ease of printing and distributing the Post-Office blanks. These | ploys? This would not be economy, it would be oppression. 
rauds involved the contractor for printing the blanks; the contrac- | No, Mr. Speaker; for shame on such economy! The Government 
tor for the paper required therefor, both of whom resided at Buffalo, | should hold to strictest accountability its public officers in the dis. 
New York, where the printing was done; two blank agents, and offi- | bursement of moneys, execution of trusts, and performance of officig| 
cers in the Post-Oflice Department, and a clerk in the Government | duties, but it should pay reasonable compensation for the labor jt 
Py Oies |employs. If thissystem of paying the least sum for services of officers 
Phese frau ere developed after the Government Printing Office | and employés of the Governiuent that would be preferred to dis 
est Phe Public Printer was in no way responsible for | charge by those employed were to be adopted, where would the end 
“— ed wit hem, though an effort was made to so connect | be? Commencing with the President of the United States: might not 
hi jhe frauds were discovered, and restitution in part, if not en- | some one be found who would accept that office for a less salary than 
tit i ule to the Government by the parties implicated. These | $50,000? Might not men be found who would serve as Members of 
f} menced 1-60, prior to the establishment of the Govern- | Congress for less than $5,000? Might not men and women be found 
i’ r Oftic Phe detection and restitution occurred a few | Who would toil and labor from “early morn till the sun goes down” 
ite! A statement of the facts in detail appears in the testi- | in the various Departments of the Government for a less sum than 
take |} isnow paid? If so, does this fact warrant the conclusion that it is 
| extravagance to pay the present salaries and wages? Such is the rea 
Phe further fact appears established that during the eight years’ | soning of the majority of the committee on the testimony relating to 


{ 
THALTIISt 


ration of the Government Printing Office by Mr. A. M. Clapp, 


rressional Printer during the administration of President Grant, 
© office was successtully and economically conducted. The print 
vas executed ina highly satisfactory manner. An unusualamount | 
ol pril ting and binding was ordered by Congress during Mr. Clapp’s | 
rdininistration Che receipts and disbursemerts were in consequence | 
hereof large. No charge is made that the work executed at the Gov- 
nment Office was not promptly and neatly executed. The testi- | 
ony shows that all property coming into his hands was duly ac- | 
counted for On this point Mr. Defrees, the successor of Mr. Clapp, 
testified before the committee that when the office, stock, and ma- | 
chinery were turned over to him an inventory was taken, the books | 
were examined, that no errors were discovered; and, when asked as | 
to the correctness of the nventory, said, “a have no doubt of its | 
orrectuess ” 
Phe account of receipts and disbursements was kept by the First | 
Comptroller of the Treasury, with whom the Congr ssional Printer | 
was required to account, settle, and tile the proper vouchers for dis- 
bursements mace \ full settlement of his accounts was made when 
he retired from oflice, and all moneys coming into his hands were 
duly accounted for. In support of this statement, I will read the fol- 
lowing letter of the proper ofticer of the Treasury Department who | 
has chareve of these accounts and « harge ot the vouchers on file: 
PRB yY DEPARTMENT, First COMPTROLLER’S OFFIC! ! 
Washinaton. D. ¢ February 7, 1879. | 
s In reply to your letter of January 31, 1279, in relation to the accounts of 
A. M. Clapp, late Congre nal Printer, referred to this oflice on the Sth instant 
the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, I would respectfully state that all his 
Cee ts have been settled and properly balanced, as appears by the books of the 
Department and the vouch on file in the same 
Your I peoti 
\. G. PORTER, Comptroller 
H. B. B 
il ee oe 
ard e¢ i’ / 


So much for the administration of Mr, Clapp. 


Thi FE SYSTEMATIZI BY MR. DEFREES 
Phe investigation established the further fact that a complete sys- 
tem for the conduct of the office was inaugurated and ordered by Mr. 
Defrees when he became Superintendent of Public Printing in 1861; 
that the work of the office has so increased since then that a much 





larger force is required, and the system has been necessarily extended, 
enlarge a, and perfec ted. 

Phe greatest of order prevails in the oflice and 
ecuting work 
t) 


in the manner of ex- 
Books of account are kept, showing the progress of 
in minutest detail. 

The plan of organization, the manner of keeping these accounts, 
and the process by which each job of work is executed, will appear 
irom the testimony. Andon this subject I append extracts from the 
estimony marked Exhibit A. 


} 
Ww WOrTK done 


rit OSI F LABOI 
One large item of expense to the Government in the execution of 
the printing and binding is what is paid for labor. The pay-rolls 
show that more than sixteen hundred hands are employed during the 
session of Congress. These are employed by the Publie Printer. 


The price for composition and 


the wages for book-binders are es- 
tablished by law 
1 


Much of the work in the office is done or paid for 
Many of the employes under this rule make but from 
ninety cents to $1.20 per day. In these cases the prices are tixed by 
the Public Printer, and they are exceedingly low. He does not pay 
extravagant prices for labor. 


' 
Vy prece Work, 


Phe division of labor in the office is wisely made with a view to get- 
ting the greatest amount of work done for the least sum of money. 
While I say the wages paidemployés of the Government Printing Oftice 
ire not extravagant, but reasonable, yet Iam well aware that a re- | 
duction in wages might be made, and other laborers, if not the same, | 
secured. At the present time in the city of Washington there isa | 
great surplus of labor seeking employment. Men and women by the 
i 
; | 


en 


handred and thousand can be found at the present time who would 
illingly work for little more than the bread required to sustain life. 


Treasury, pay less than reasonable prices and wages for labor. 


| ernment Printing Office for less wages than are now paid. 


“The laborer 
The Government should not, to replenish it 


LS 


the management of the Government Printing Office. 
is worthy of his hire.” 


It is here, and here only, that it appears a saving to the Government 
can be made in the management of the Government Printing Oftice. 
fam trank to say that under the present distressed and helpless con- 
dition of labor men and women can be employed to work in the Goy- 
This dif 
It might aggregate large sums annually. 
Some of those employed would go; others in greater distress would 
take their places. No; this would not be economy. The Govern 
ment now pays as low, if not lower, wages in the department of public 
printing and binding as in any other department of the Government. 
Economy in labor is enforced in the management of the office. The 
fact that high wages are not paid is established by the testimony of 
Witnesses not connected with the Government Printing Office, never 
theless competent to judge. There is testimony showing how the 


ference would be a saving. 


| hands are employed, the wages paid, and how the labor is directed ; 
| and it so fully confirms the statement that in the employment of labor 


the strictest economy is observed that I make extract therefrom. | 
append extracts from the testimony of several witnesses on this sub- 
ject, and ask that it be printed as Exhibit B. 

THI MATERIALS. 

Another considerable item of expense in obtaining the printing and 
binding is the money paid for the materials consumed. The testimony 
taken shows the manner in which these purchases are made. Under 
the present system the law requires the Public Printer to make esti 
mates of the amount required annually or from time to time. This 
being done advertisement is made and proposals invited. The bids 
when received, are opened by the Joint Committee on Printing, by 
whom the contracts are awarded to the lowest and best bidders. The 
standard of paper to be supplied for the various uses of the Govern- 
ment in the Printing Office is established and fixed by the committee, 
and the paper proposed to be furnished must conform to the sample, 
or the bid is rejected. In this manner the Government receives thi 
benefit of spirited competition and the materials are purchased at 
extremely low rates and prices. 

The testimony relating to the purchase of inks is so full and com- 
plete that I will refer to it as an illustration of the method of making 
purchases of materials. The present contractor of inks resides in 
New York city. He was called before the committee and examined. 
It appears that when he obtained the contract there were fourteen 
bidders. He has been engaged in the manufacture of ink for thirty 
years, supplying many of the largest printing establishments in the 
country, and he says the Government has a very favorable contract ; 
that it is using ink of an excellent quality and purchases it at a low 
price, lower than outside parties can obtain it. The testimony shows 
so clearly and conclusively that economy and good judgment are used 
in the purchase of materials consumed, and that the accounts of the 
same are kept in detail, that I will refer to an extract from the same 
which will appear in Exhibit C. One of the great opportunities for 
detrauding the Government under the contract system arose through 
the supply of the materials used. The inducement to the contractor 
to supply an inferior quality of paper was so great that dissatistfac- 
tion was caused in the quality of work done, and the Treasury was 
too often defrauded. Under the present system there can be no such 
inducement. The Government fixes its own standard of materials to 
be used, buys them where they can be obtained the cheapest, fur- 
nishes its own labor to execute the work, and thus obtains its print- 
ing at the lowest possible cost commensurate with good work. 

THE PURCHASE MACHINERY. 

A remaining item of cost in the execution of the printing consists 
to some extent in what is paid for machinery in the office. If fre- 
quent and injudicious changes were made in the machinery the cost 
of the printing might be augmented thereby. This matter was in- 
quired into, and the fact appears that the present Public Printer is 
not disposed to make frequent changesin machinery. Itis well known 


COST OF 


AND USE OI 


that to execute good work rapidly and at low cost good type, good 
presses, good machinery, as well as good materials, are required. 








The foreman of the bindery, a practical man of large experience 
ind thoroughly posted in all matters pertaining to the execution of 
the public printing and binding, when interrogated :.s to the inclina- 
tion of the Public Printer to purchase new machinery, said: 


Y 


I think he is decidedly in favor of improved machinery when he believes it will 
effect asaving. If he should not purchase new machinery he beh 


would be nd the 
mes and his work would cost him a great deal mors 


Instances of great saving of expense and cost were shown by th 
testimony. The instances to which I refer were developed for the 
purpose of showing unnecessary expenditure of money in the pu 
( of costly machinery. But when all the facts appeared it was 
conclusively shown and demonstrated that these purchases were 
indicious and wise, and that it was the greatest of economy to make 
the purchases in that they reduced the cost of the public printing 
and ettected a great saving tothe Government. One of these instances 
was the purchase of a press for the REcorD. This press does the work 
of six of the old Adams presses and requires tive less hands to operate 
t than did the presses it displaced. The cost of the press-work on 
the bound edition of the RECORD was thus reduced about two-thirds. 

[he testimony on this subject is so conclusive that I append an 
extract, (Exhibit D.) 


chase 


{ARGE THAT THE 1 HASE OF THE WIRI OK-SEWIN {A INES WA EX 
PFRAVAGANCE, EXPLODI 

Another instance of charged extravagance on the part of the Publi 
Printer rested on a purchase of certain wire book-sewing machines 
recently purchased for use in the Government Oftice from the manu 
facturers in Philadelphia. These are new machines and a new in 
tion. Before making the purchase the prudence and caution of 
the Public Printer induced him to have set up in the office one of 
these machines and the same to: be thoroughly tested and tried. After 
i thorough trial, the Publie Printer becoming satistied that the ma- 
chine was labor-saving to an astonishing degree and completely suc 


cessful, he ordered the purchase of nine 


vel 





machines at 
This purchase has been fully investigated. The manufacturers 
trom Philadelphia were called before the committee. rhe testimony, 
stead of establishing the fact that the purchase of these machines 
was a useless and extravagant expenditure of money, showed the fact 
be that each of these machines would fully pay for itself in one yeat 
y the saving it would effect in the bindery department. This 
in exaggerated statement. The testimony taken contirms it. 
A correct account of the work done on these machines since their 
purchase has been kept. This account shows not only the amount 
ind kind af work done, but it also shows the name of the operator of 
each machine, the amount paid such operator, and it is easy to esti 
mate what the same work would cost if done by hand. 
An exhibit prepared and sworn to, covering the period from Octo- 
er 10, 1878, to January 1, 1579, shows that these nine wire book- 
sewing machines effected a saving to the Government during two 
ind one-half months of over $3,500. This is such a striking example 
fapparent extravagance, yet of actual and great economy, that I 
ask attention to the testimony. The fact that $13,500 was paid fo 
nine book-sewing machines for the bindery might lead to the infer- 
ence that if was an unnecessary outlay, in that it seems a large ex- 
penditure. 
ind should not be dispensed with for any consideration. ‘The testi- 
mony further shows that the machines do better work than can be 
done by hand, are easily and successfully operated, and do all kinds 
of work, 


an cost ot S1L.500 


S not 


The Publie Printer acted wisely, for the best interest of the Goy 
ernment, and is fully justitied in the purchase of this machinery. 

The exhibits and extracts from the testimony are marked E. I 
omit the detailed statement of work done upon each machine, but 


give the summary report. 


THE QUALITY OF WORK DONE AT THE GOVERNMENT OFFICI 

Testimony was taken touching the character of the work done and 
the quality of the materials used. I quote brietly from the testimony 
of witnesses called by the chairman of the subcommittee : 

Louis Brush, of Buffalo, New York, an expert, said he had been in 
le printing business twenty-four years; had been superintendent of 
1¢ Franklin Printing House at Buffalo, New York, six years, and of 

Eutchins Printing House at Hartford fonr years. When asked 


as to the character of the binding done at the Government Office, 


16 


I think they do very nice binding here, taken as a whole. 
Of the materials used, he said: 
I would say of them generally they were good. 

Of the discipline in the oftice. he said : 

As far as I have seen, the discipline was good 

Mr. Brush was in Washington on business connected with the inves- 
ligation, and inspecting the Government Print ing Office ten or twelve 
Gays. 

Hon. Ellis Spear, late Commissioner of Patents, then in office, for 
whom much work is done, when asked as to the manner, style, and 
quality of work done, said: 

It is well done. 

Mr. M. D. Helm, foreman of the Republican office, in Washington, 
testified, in reply to a question as to what kind of work was done at 
the Government Office : 

Very fair-class work, sir; they have the best material, and what time nec¢ ssary. 
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The result shows that they do the work of fifty hands, | 





Of the discipline, he said it was 
Good, especially in the printing department t was never better 
George W A. Knapp, chief clerk of the Postmaster-Genera epiy 
to the question ‘What s the cha eter of the ork done, ord i V 
by the Government Print Ort Sarit 
Very good 
whare alas 
Testimony of this character c ikl be mult pl al 
There can be no ‘ t that the work done at the Govern 
ment office is well done, and discipline, order, and system are required 
and prevail 
As showil y that gene! satisi oni ve by the Pablie Printer, 
is to manner otf execution and « LlitV ot york f he various De 
partments of the Govern! t, l will bave read f several tes 
monials on this subject, and will append others of a tilar nature, 
and ask that they may be printed. Others t bo ered if deemed 
necessary toestablish the fact that the printingand binding is promptly 
and satisfactorily executed at the Gove ent O ‘ l now ask to 
have read a letter from the Auditor of the Treasury rt Post-Othice 
Department 
\ 
I Oo LD \ . 
iN 127s 
S e1 rT 
{ : t ad 
to ‘ I é i a Fine 
Resp 
H l 
Che majority of e committee say there shou ‘ 
present system of ‘ t the publie pri y isn | ) 
pears that “the Pub Vy ter, unde! @ pre t Vate can \ 
collusion with contractors furnish a voucher fo rreater amount of 
paper or material received than there was fact ce ered In other 
words, it is said that because the Publie Printer cou! 30 disposed 
render false vouchers d obta 1 wy trom the Treasury »>Wwhich 
he was not entitled, t igh at the expense of il eat ¢ ne of 
pefjury, therefore the Government Print Oitice should be practi 
eal \ abolished. What log ! Is there I { st that may ot be 
betrayed? The present investigation, sear is it has beet vel 
ing a period of seventee ears, has disc ered not o1 nstance ch 
as the majority ol the committes iy might oc i oO vl } ) 
posed case the prese nt system to be condemn 
There is not a pretense that a fatse ve icher has « r bee d 
this department. If there should have be } d be, the pre 
ent system protects the Gove ent by an ample bond executed by 
tlhe Public Printer. 
7 i » LINTI 5 1A V i 
If the position take ij of the i tha Le 
present system of execut t rinting should be condemned be 
cause ot supposed abuses that ive never oceurrred be unt abl 
What shall be said of co isions rest on erroneo statements ot 
testimony I call attent to an instance of this in the carefully 
prepared report of t! ajority of the con tte In the report of 
the majority concerning t yids made for the p ition of a doc 
ment called “ Reports on Forestry,” o byt Pub Print ind 
one by J. A. Wagonseller, a commercial pr erof P Wlelphia, the 
majority of the commitee say: 
From t estimates 1 é d wut the sa 1 f M 
seller, it appears, fell be of t yr Y 
sand and over $100 on eat rdiditional thou | a £35 i 
whole job 
It is asserted that the estimate of the commercial printer ot Phila 
delphia, for publishing three hundred thousand copies of t te 
port on Forestry is 835.000 less than that of the Publie Printer | 
other words, that this number of this document could be pre ed 
by Congress by contract for $35,000 less th COs tthe G I 
ment Printing Oflice. fhe majority of the committees ite these 
to be facts, and refer to the testim« » part hieh ncorpora 
ted into and adopted in their report Do they correctly represent 
the testimony? On page 347 of t pI ‘ ‘ ) n a letter 
from Wagonseller, dated January 2), 187 1%7 ippears the bid of 
this commercial printer, as ited | the ¢« i in of the s oO 
mittee. It is as follows 
bor the first o for pou 
bs position...... 
he t eolyping 
For pr work 
ror paper 
be nndin 
lotal 
Wagonseller estimates the total cost of the first o 
les at $1,632.20, 
On page 348 the chairman states the estimate \\ 
the additional copies at $397.25 for each one t]} 4 ‘ 
Now, what is Wagonseller’s estimate for 300,000 cop f t 
ment ? It is this 
For the first 1,000 : 
For each additional! 1,000 at $397.25, say 299,000 7 
0 cctabianne . 14), 409 0 
Making the total cost of ),000 copies of the Report I t 120, 409 9 
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| 
| 
Now what the t ut de by the P Printer for the same were manifest It was devoutly hoped by some that this long and 
worl dw h the i mminittee say is about $35,001 tedious inquiry might bring to light or develop some fact or thing 
in « ‘ of Wa eller It is th ind Lrefer to the testi that could be used as an argument to break down the present system, 
rsi¢ On page st wears t estimate of Mr. A. F. Childs, chief | The country was scoured for witnesses. The Public Printer brought 
cle fthe G ‘ ‘ () before the committee the books of the office for sixteen years, and 
furnished clerks to explain them and give all desired information in 
' 20 OO | Telation thereto. By the testimony taken the integrity and fidelity 
i 00 | of the present incumbent and of his prec cessor are fully established, 
! 100 00 | The voice of calumny in the light of this investigation should be 
— ra, po | forever hushed. 
; | Phe system, too,of executing the printing has been vindicated. That 
i” parties who had hoped that discredit might be thrown upon the pres 
s &1 210 ent system in anticipation of areturn to the contract system, which 
1 24 14 ea _ ibove all others affords opportunities for fraud, imposition, and «dk 
i i ’ i ‘i tiiti i ‘ i t 1 , . 
ss eth, ception, will be disappointed by the investigation, I doubt not. 
sais / Ihe investigation has conclusively shown that the officers called to 
, | manage the Government Printing Office have been faithful, honest, 
: 34 ' er ; ts Sra a and true; that they have properly account 1 tor all money and 
: ; ; property intrusted to them; that they have executed the printing 
, ood ' as, I eve, the 1 +] } al 
promptly and ina neat and handsome manner. No abuses or irregu 
; , ; om ’ ; larities have been found to exist in any departments of the oftice. 
, ah cee ere 7 <f SYSTEM EXCESSIVE? 
| | 51,819 ore furth et eels” ce cat ie 
nal 1,000 copies aE S459.5 ape ut one ul ner charg remains to be answered, t is sald tha 
wag al am tay 200 4 54 og | the cost of the Public Printing under the present system Is excessive. 
Is ittrue? 
Pota ; _ 104.873 64 Phe cost ol th printing under tle present system cousists of what 
s paid for the material consumed, the labor employed, and the us 
! Unie ' loft the Pub of the machinery required in its execution. I include as well the 
DIUM a.04 salaries of the necessary superintendents and ofticers. By what other 
ns : tem or method could materials be purchazed at less cost? There 
\ ) ly s1 95> |isnone. The Government under the present system buys its mate 
Pha rinte 104,875 64 | ria uch as paper, inks, &ce., ata price even below wholesale. 
For the labor the Government! pays no proit to contractors or mid 
i) ! ‘ LD ) si | dle men, and the wages paid for faithful service are low indeed, 
ru i r of mor than No unnecessary machinery is purchased o1 used: hence, with fide] 
' , . ‘ ; { ; j favor of Wavo! ity on the part of Superintendent and officers, the cost of the public 
‘ S printing under the present system cannot but be reasonable and satis 
ca nol bes ‘ken | factory. While this be true as a proposition, do the facts uphold the 
theory?) The testimony is overwhelming and fully contirms the state 
' ‘ t, e first | Ment that under no other system adopted by the Government has thi 
| ryie 1] ‘ | 1 the printing been executed at such low cost. 
it must be remembered that at the Government Office is execute 
a magnitude of work of all kinds and of every character. Some 
ol i the bindinc aanerinent ee work might be done at a private establishment and some could 
clint ‘ie e Pa ling the titles of documents | 2°t- This is true: it could not be done at any one private establish 
see a eee * applied by hand. and what does | ent. Itecan be done and is done promptly and neatly at the Goy 
ne i re to the k rsa ; . rushed off and becomes what | &™™™* Ottics 
| ‘ mittee sav there is annually ( SYSTEM COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
edt foi oi1d-leal Tron to ten thousand ad lars. bhie testi The system which now antagonizes the present system is the con 
mony doe oO how the precise amount purchased annually, as no | tract system. The history of the latter is but the story of a failur 
»the Publie Printer’s books for the purpose of | a tale of frauds and cheating. It has been tried by the Government, 
ASCE! ning the amu { The am tis probably about 87.000. and the lesson it taught should not be so soon forgotten. Phe records 
Phere * cold-leat t] is “imitation gold-leaf;” there is | of Congress are full of data by which a comparison of the cost of print 
ld-leaf of greater or lesser purity. value of the waste in gold ing under the contract system can be made with the cost under the 
if consists in the amount of pure gold obtained by melting and re present system. One instance will answer my purpose: from the 
fining the atoms and dust brushed off. To save this requires much | Public Printer’s last annual report to Congress an exhibit appears 
care and considerable time and labor; so much that in many estab- | showing the cost of the printing and binding for Congress the Jast 
lishments where greatest economy prevails this waste is either not | seven years of the contract system with the past seven years unde 
saved at all, or, if saved, is given to the finishers for their pains and | the present system. 
labor in saving it. Tl estimony shows that in the extensive pub- This statement shows that during the last seven years, under the 


lishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Company, of Philadelphia, it is 
the custom to allow the finishers to have the waste. The committee 


present system, more than double the amount of work has been done 
than was done under the contract system for the same length of time, 





say about 50 per cent. of gold-leaf used is brushed off as waste. They | and yet the cost was more than $300,000 less. LI append the exhibit 
seem willing that the inference should be drawn that 50 per cent. of | marked I. 

the value is * waste. The fact is, the value of the wasteas compared Such positive testimony as this is sought to be overcome by those 
with the original cost of the gold-leaf is insignificant. In the Goy- | who would have the Government return to the contract system with 
ernment Printing Office great pains are taken to save all the waste | estimates of the cost of certain plain jobs of work now done at the 
rold-leat Che dust and atoms brushed off in finishing are gathered | Government Office for the Departments. For this class of work done 


yy use of arag or rubber and sold to the retiner, and the proceeds 


for the Departments the Public Printer estimates the cost of each job, 
in order that he may properly divide the work between the Depart- 
vold-leaf” to original and unused gold-leaf, I refer to the testimony | ments and know whenthe money appropriated for each is exhausted. 
of J. H. Roberts, foreman of the bindery. On pages 475 and 476 appear | If perchance a private establishment would undertake to do this class 
the receipted bills for two packs of gold-leaf purchased as “ gold-leaf,” | of work, or any part of it, at a price below the approximate cost 


covered into the Treasury. Asshowing the relative value of ** waste 








i 
and for the identical gold-leaf sold as waste to the same party from | estimated for the purposes stated by the Public Printer, it does not 
whom purchased. ‘The cast or value as gold-leaf was 313.70. The | follow that it would be economy to take it from the Government 


proceeds of the sale of the same as “ waste” were $2.10. This shows | Office; nor does it follow that the cost of the public printing is ex- 


the relative value of gold-leaf to same quantity of gold-leat as waste cessive, 


xcept that in this instance the waste was cleaner than ordinary waste l’rom the examination I have made into the subject of publie print 

ud every atom of the gold-leaf purchased was saved as waste. This | ing, lam firm in the conviction that the Government could not secure 
matter has been inve ited and reinvestigated, and the custom ob- | its printing and binding in a satisfactory manner at private estab 

served in the Government printing is the one economy suggests. Care | lishments; that it must of necessity sustain and maintain a Govern- 
nd diligence is used to save the waste gold-leaf. It is not given to | ment printing oftice with facilities to execute the orders of Congress 


‘ 


he finishers as it 1s in some private establishments, but is saved, and | promptly. 


the proceeds, little though they may be, are covered into the Treasury. It is my further conviction that the work is more economically and 
WHA E INVPSTIGATION TAS ESTABLISHED better done under the present system than it is possible to have it 
WW t \ er om In Said or h vesiilgatiol 4 It Was ordert d, (lone under any other system. d 
in my jadgment, for the pury 1) f 1 The present system should be built up, improved, and perfected, 
EEL TED jlan geri for the purpose of discovering irregularities, fraud, ea id } l 
and abuse the conduct and management of the Government Print and not abandoned and destroyed, 
; Otten It was kept alive by influences jealous of and unfriendly THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


to the presept system of executing the printing. These influences From the testimony taken and by the records and reports of the 
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Public Printer it appears that the public printing is neatly and \ ’ 





























- ~ 4 ‘ A) 4 
promptly executed; that all moneys and property coming into the 
hands of the Public Printer have been and are being properly « Mr. Wa e A. Bart Patent Office rm, sa 
nended and cared for; that good order and system are observed and By M 
secured in the conduct of the office; that all materials for the printing ( I t ‘ yt : ft 
wnd binding are purchased at a low price ; that under the present sys- fr 
; ; i : \ er. Some t ' 
tem no reduction in the cost of the publie printing can be reasonably ae ' 
wade, except by ordering less printing to be done; that the cost might | « I 
be reduced by the reduction of the price paid for labor, but this is | \ 
if advised. 
ha ¢ tim 1 t «} not } thet ty 7 oo 
From the testimony 10 does hot appeal lal ¢ Lravavance pre ) 
the management of the oflice. It does not appear that the work 
ld be as satisfactorily executed by private establishments as (). If ft 7. 
the present systein. It does not appear that the adoption of 1 n 
it system would result in a saving of money to the Gove ( i :  F 
It does not appear that the work could be more promp or satisfac QO. dD 
4 4 ‘ 4 \ 
t y executed under the contract system than at presen It does . 
1 S } a ) W 
not appear that the public Interests demand or would bb server ‘ 
thie adoption of the system recommended by the Mayorit of the ‘ 
committee. \ | 
In view of these facts, ] think the best interests of the Government , 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
: ; | ‘ ‘ yi 
require a continuation of the present system, with su prove nis for} 
s economy, the past experience of those I harge, and the rood A. [this i t i 
gement of Congress nay suggest - 
EXHIBIT A TESTIMONY RELATING TO THI RGANIZATION IN THI YY. F 
\ \ 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE SYSTEM OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS, AND O. Do 
METHOD OF DOING WORK. . 
oO. W 
John D. Defrees, Public Printer, sworn, say 1 
By Mr. MANN , 7 
Question. How was the Printing Ot val en ine 1 Oo. D 
| isa fore | y fo f 
ol La I charge ¢ I Vhe \ 
3 if now, @x¢ it itt ISII cr 
now than it did the he b is inert ‘ 
| k « ree wi ie the country «¢ I 
Government is done there \ manufa re the \ 
ll the enst ind the post thre 
the requisition of the Dey t t ‘ 
( natlo Lhe b ) i yep i 
Lhe ire 1 t ‘ ( t re ‘ , 
d more k ion dor I i 
( 1) mur Sue SSOl } cha ‘ n il l ( f ‘ » W t 
charge A 
Ido not know that | i ‘ a 
) t change have yo ) ' 
i e have been no « ‘ \ | tr] 
I ti ibstant t 1 
( 
} \ ‘ oO eeplp 
\ ler her the chief cler has ¢ al « ( ce i] j } 1) ‘ p reu of 
otties the financial clerk re¢ es and pa ta ‘ ym } 
’ I . } t (, ( rar \ 
he pay-rolls and all the p ses nother clerk 1 ‘ of | P! ares : oo 
e executive work ordered by the Depart ts, of whic ps an account i { I 
an estimate clerk, who makes all the estimates of to ‘ e&, 80 @ Oo \ ( 
ne the Departments within the 1 of t i le \ | ¢ ‘ 
! salso a paper clerl \ oO receives and examines ©] é i keey a | ra 
nt of it; another clerk has charge of all that pertains to the ¢ SAL | It 
und another cler ASSISts In any One Of tho 3 Ul ( } O. Were ‘ et ir ‘ tl 
\ his services, } A nt ' ‘ thie . . 
O. Whoi it that keeps the waste-paper accounts O. Do 1 | ant 
Che tinancial clerk, and iys the amount Treasu 4 Tadon’t ’ 
(). Are your books so kept as to exhibit el ( i cuted ir . Ware t | ! 
ernment Printing Office; the quantity and cost of materials purchased, t ‘7 
t and cost of those c¢ uned, and the quantity and cc ot the ‘ ng . 
‘ nd j John Lares ‘ ' e Ce rnment print for mor 
. , . ‘ : i 
A, Yes, sir; the books show ¢ these things ' tha twent eal 
Q. Have you balanced your books since you entered upon the « ies « i Mr. I 
rey ¢ E . ' "1 
A. No. sir: vou cannot do that. Everything runs along through the ye ind Question. WI | } 
iness cannot be stopped to make a balance sheet of everythin 1S 10 § ; ae 
\ { t 
). You only balance them once a year } . 7 . : 
\. Yes, sir; at the end of every fiscal year 4 &. How! y cae : ne : 
aa: ‘ 
\. J. Donaldson, assistant foreman in press-room, sworn, Says | : . ; 
’ I’. A. Burr, of e Patent Ofhice vor! 
By Mr. KEIGHTLEY | M1 
Question. IT would like to get upon the record your explanation of the process Patintts Do vo :] t (;overnment 
attending each job as it comes in Deinting O 
(Answer. I shall make the explanation Mr. Twombly receives the 1 t AY awe | ‘ Isa 
tor the job, stating the particulars, such as the number of copies to be printed on " ] ¢ 
t, &e.; he then prepares a jacket, making first an index-number for reference, then | . 
the Department for which itis to be printed, the number of copies, the kind of | : 
paper, the number of copies to a sheet, and the price and we tof the paper; the | by Mr. ] 
requisition number is also added; itis then entered in a book at his desk; after O. The t ne 
h itis sent to Mr. Nealy, foreman of the job con enters it i 4 
book. The job is then given out to be 7 in tvp e t a } t i | 
‘ 1 the composition is finished the con po rp ‘ u 4 
s occupied in its Composition; the ket ist l »>M ‘ \ I 5 
retains it till the proof is returned, when he 1 ‘ rtagt rom t cket sca 
showing the index number. When the form is ready to | ent to pr t t i. 1b 
ocked up in the chase and sent to the press-room tr} icket t tto Mr () 
’ ; ; ; 
M oy, Who has charge of the paper warehouse he certains from ckett 2 ty « 
ber of reams required, and makes out au indorsement hic put into the () 
paper and sent to the press-room Mr. Carr, who receives the paper, gives re i | 
for it, if found correct; the paper is then put upon a platform alongside of Qo. W t« i t ( 
the form; the jacket is then entered in the record-book of the press-reo Wher Ottice, as to IT 100 LOM ! ‘ 
the torm is put to press the jacket and paper are delivered to the pre in; onthe | and« 
completion of the job the pressman writes his name onthe back of t wket, with A. We that ide 1 ( { re not 
the mberof impressions, and the jacket is then put into a pigeon-hole at des] ny means t rk W t Ms t . 
| ob is then sent tothe delivery clerk next day. and he receives the jacket ft st e fir 
I Phe job is then prepared for delivery, and the jacketent ver { has never 
00K ; after which it is taken to Mr. Hough, whose dutvy it t ta 


©! the work before it is delivered to the Department re thor 
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* Award at thi 





mitrac + then awarded to the lowest bidder 
tor if a bidder presents nferior article of paper his bid mav 
‘ but not accepted, or the lowest and best 


Larcombe, financial clerk, sworn, says 





price 




















ra) Whe t P Printer purchases materials, do your books show th 
‘ ‘ ind 1 0 t paid for the material purchased ? 
! ‘ tant hether rge or small, in full detail 
0 dist ements ude tor materials that a record is not made on vour 
Ny Te 
oO. W it do dot how from whom the purchases . 
‘ il t D i tl vi 1 
\ 
WW 1D. Wilson, sworn, say 
T ; 
i 1 4 
\ , . 
» What n I ul er ged 
\ I ai i a 1 manufacturing of J ng S 
‘ en eng diy busi s 
j t I et connecter tl bu Iess t 7 ink 
iy nad vb i ‘ i I 
‘ ao ‘ 
\ i l li 
7 ‘ ale 
‘ I ; } ‘ { 
ed S s: H rot ! Lit ( dl Oo supply t 
. l ( oD 1 Ledge \ York Po W neton Sta ind s 
( t i Oust material from me 
4) 1 ( | I Cothe ) vith the i 
‘ t 
| ‘ ‘ 
+ t T t 
‘ ( i eb t 8] on 
M 
. 2 ‘ 1 t ( (10 KS € 
( | u say t ( nd rood dement ¢ ‘ otticers of 1 
' t Printing Ottice eD 1ase of | 
| muulds I i ) ) dux fott or ol 
I 1 $ 
I i the } | ( orablk nz <« u 
, 7 0 artic f 
Ac ee 
) ind t ng I t 
\ , 1 lo In revat tisfaction it + givin 
» We dot 3 ( eG I t they get from you com 
a) i ~ ’ t 
Oo { Re 1. { r } th press-room orn, Says 
It 4 
) \\ Mr. D es op » to competi by all manufacturers an 
t of t pply of ‘ he ¢ ‘ it Printing Office, anc 
ted ) tively low p 3 nov 1 f the ks. what « 
w t ny ra t the neral compe I ul t rious propo ; 
e! kk wnswer to the adverti ment 
aM { tie ‘ tilteen proposals 
W hat ne, do you know of Ce d I htbody Co 
y among ‘ vetitors 
| \ re 
) \ ou f ] Oo committ 1 answer! 1estion, a stat i 
& proposals f rious vdvertised for | t Pub Printer at the 
rd wa cle 
4 f 1OTTOW na t part of my ar 
I statement, whi marked “ Exhibit H 
i 1 tw 
i , A ‘ 
eq JS 
P Per tb.| Per U.| 1 I Per b.| P Per tb.| Per Ut 
5 rs ] 2) 12 ap Oo) } SU ov 
" 50) 0 0 
j 40 1 50 a4 50 1 30 2, 00 $4 50 0) 
ia 
2 ) j j 14 , 3 75 to 
» Wi 
4/ ) i) ; 0 
; ais - L ot 
7 1 50 5 00 1 50 10 OO 1 00 » 50 
»*) 0) io 1 25 *7D 1 75 2 00 ) 
x 60 25 » 00 2 50 2 00 10 00 » OU | » { 
( 50 ) 10 8 OO ) 
10 410 2: to to to to ee 2 50 
> 00 5 Of 1 50 16 00 | 
7 10 7H) 15 1 50 3 00 1 50 4 00 2 50 1 50 
72 30 39 39 2 00 ; 00 1 00 6 00 


4 00 | 2 00 
ceo uen ANS 5 00 | 
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EXHIBIT D.—STATEMENT RELATING Tt l IASE OF PRESSES VERNM 
PRINTING OFFICE, AND REASONS WHY ADDI NA l HASES M \ 
SHOULD BE MADE FROM TIME TO TIME 
J. H. Roberts, foreman of binding, sworn, says 

By Mr. Burpick 
Question. Are there being made constantly improvements and pr 


chinery for printing and binding 

Answer. They are being made constantly, 

Are you disposed to purchase any new mac 
i promises to be useful 
A. Not untilit is well tried. Iam rather old-fashioned, and 1 i 
proved very useful, and have it shown that it will make a saving as 


cood work, before I am in favor of its introduction 


linery whit seems to be o 


Q. Is the Public Printer disposed to purchast additional machiner 

A. I think he is, if it be shown that it will result in a saving to the ¢ ‘ 
I may say that I think he is decidedly in favor of improved 
believes that it will effect a saving. 

(). Are there improvements being made constantly in the work of printing and 
binding? 

\. Allthe time. A vast number of patents are taken ont ever ear for it 
provements and improved machinery of this character 


Q. What would be the result if the Pablic Printer kept his old machiner and 
did not purchase new and improved machine 
A. If he should not purchase new machinery, he would be behind the times, a 


his work would cost him a great deal more 


John D. Defrees, Public Printer, sworn, says: 











(). Have yo 
By Mr. FINLEY : the number o 
Question. Have you purchased any presses for that room since your at aeuiaantdet 
tion? If so, how many ? nount paid f 
that same work dur 
Answer. I purchased two. , 
a statement showl 
sy Mr. MANNING Si eT ’ 
What kind were they morrow. I will super 
IL had a press made on which to print the C tESSIONAL R ‘ as to the correct 
& Babcock press Mr. But <I 
ecord 1 ¢ 
By Mr. Burpick “Soyer fae “ 
(). Why did you make a purchase of a press for the Recor : 
Summary report of work on nine wire book-sewing machine 0) 
Operator Ilo s 
RN ERO Ss AO cease asc Repeabien babe waeas . 74 
i CC. ocaciatencareuatant bape cceeee ‘ $39 2, ¢ 
INN So is A 2 Ca ere sees me esau we eiawes ’ 11 
Miss Winstead. ogee wOmtectakias eeaees Voie pawe oslcawaus in ( 
Miss Hendley ........- knee ana ease ee bes ein 17 2 
I cc TA Cadk ienee ai wheat acucens cient é 7 14 
DEANS TREVOR «cae cctueecseestcccencs Pine see 160 ( 
I INN co Occ nln cnelednn vince ackdiuean 14 7 
Sete MMM sc useeiceswewes Pak Caine wpeweawa 111 106, 4 
I a dacesa. ssc cedusskes Urwasds sks Kackcws kansas 64 32 
Miss Allen OR ce 1lt ! 
Miss Atwell ...... waa i elec geeaeree oe lt 04, tf 
a ecb ehdeuwn 4, 249 1 
Volumes: 4to, 14,954; &vo, 97,439; total volumes, 112,393. Average cost per 1,006 gnatures on ma 
cents, 98,8. 
By Mr. FINLEY Na 
Q. Did you not make this calculation in anticipation of this estigatic By Mr. I 
A. I never thought of it 
| 
By Mr. Burpick (). You have kep 
Q. Did you not do it to determine whether the use of these machines re ted a 
a saving to the Government By Mr. I 
A. I did. Q. Then this acco 
By Mr. FINLEY ind the saving to t 
Q. Did you make a calculation before or after these machines were bought A. Yes, sit 
A. Before they were bought a daily statement was handed to me every day of Q. Do you co 
what they were doing. ng-machine ° 


By Mr. Burpick 
Q. Would there be any object except that ascertaining 
chines in keeping an account of what was done by tl 


ot the vatie 


tem 


4 I « 
t at ‘ 
‘ six A } 
R pre 
Ad pre 
3 tl 1 
| M 
Ques \ 
\ Wel Ma 
Q. Why did 





©. Did y 

-*-e S 

q). Are those 

A. Yes, 8 

«). How « 
by them 


\ Yes. 8 
Y. What k l 
A. A dail 


EXHIBIT 1} 


Statement of the Public Printer showing a comparisoi 


Period 


tirst session Thirty-third 
second session Thirty-third Congress = 
first and second sessions Thrrty-fourth Con 
third session Thirty-fourth Congress 
. first session Thirty-fifth Congress .....- 
second session Thirty-fifth Congress 
99-"60, first session Thirty-sixth Congress 


Congress 





ae 


* The sums in this column are taken from the reports of the Superintendent « 
tIncludes printing ordered at previous sessions but not completed at date of 
} Average 





f Publi 


RECORD. 133 





the A t do } 
i 
~ ‘ 1 pre Tht t «ml 
if ‘ 
i epudi« i é 
‘ ( vernmen 
‘ i 
{ » eri ned 
t ea ‘il ! howin 
i i ett lay ot (kk 
a Lid i ‘ and the 
done 1 that p ) r the cost of 
ne | ) t It ‘ ly pare 
to do it, and if I ha I will prep ry te 
end the prepa i tn seit oastob ible to testits 
statement 
ut va i I Sta ent be altached to the 
I if wt \ 
LO. I-78, to Janna 1, 1&7 
} e Average 4 Average ‘ 
aie ; ; per hour per hour 
> #434 4 > i 1, 134 1, 260 
- ’ t 1, 12 1, 220 
35 j 1,12 1,170 
112 st on »2 1, 170 1,115 
! 160 4 2 | 1, 073 1, 129 
j s45 1 Zou 69 1, O13 1, 205 
l i 5 SI 4 1, O31 1, ORS 
} 258 179 4 gag 
00 14 =I t sl aw 
i4 1 11 Re 
. j ( 642 
( ti 260 
' 4.4 ; 14 ®. 
I t A verave cost per 1.000 signatures by hand 
p that account fror f ( ive mentioned until now # 
int sl the imes of the operative the we one them 
T ‘ ‘ t tye ney 
I t i \ ne t 
( f ) ‘ 
\ p 8 
mid 
‘ 
f if 
i 
Aj, OF i 
{ : 
| ~ ‘ 
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PRESEN! YSTEM 
pois, OOF SO 1) {, 284 0 73 |) 
863, 211 ( Ll 1 37 1) ] 
i ‘ ( 239 93S 701 ou 
4 1S, 458 OO 66, 194 Ht . 
193,912 14 102, Sat 42 
134,652 4 4, at 72 
‘ 195, R30 71 114, 100 is | 
j 109 93 617. 097 25, 
Average 
e entire Con ttes Indian Aifairs. Owing to the near approac! 
to the end of the session, together with the pressure and perplexiti 
i 
: ther business with which the committee has been overburdened 
J the subcommittee has been unable to secure any action upon its report 
; It was my intention yesterday, as the result of these investigations 
to offer an ent to the sundry civil appropriation bill a 
clause providing ippropriation and investment, for the benefit 
of these ( ) s, of t] im of money ascertained by the 
( PH NIMMO. J ars T) 

( ( 4 R iheommirtte 0 be justly duc nd owing to them. The unseem 
hast ith ! that bill was crowded through, however, preverted 
the accomplishment of this purpos 

’ D : Phe el Sis none e less just and equitable. J 
) f f j ‘ , : 
; ; order th ive a Clearer idea of the tacts in the case 
I l 5 
weer ne s ind pel l et I ans have patiently sub 
( © bey ‘ y ’ I 
| ’ | | ) | t ! tted tf the u led promise ot the Gover 
i) { ‘ mel of standing stares us in the face, I will reas 
: isa part report of th committee, with the as 
MI . HODGKINS compal 
D ] j C, V t ( I 1 
f . ( i I t irtic the treaty « Septembe ) — 
P United States and the ¢ yey Indians read sf 
' United States agree tl an exa shall be made, and all su 
. a t ‘ ’ I liar tor ra ‘ anoult or ot I 
I) ‘ 
pre of former treaties shal paid as the cbiefs may « 
% have to state tl ee page 226, Re ed Treaties 
Pris I er the pro ous of t t 1 resolution passed Sen as ¢ 
I ) int (| I Secretary of 1 lreasury to ma { exa tion, but 
‘ ‘ on itt of ore el nportance occupied the time and attention 
| 1a ft et ul Ti 1 , w ‘ ty it 10 make this cXamipatlo 
G ‘ i we a p In tx06 a deleg of these Ih 4 sit \ ngton for this purpose, a 
I type ‘ t at the weno ful + spent f1 ‘ | lians nak an examinatio 
ti 4 I ‘ ‘ , i} it ent disc | ti iat t e was still a 1 Indians something in t 
’ that ‘ } ‘ be ( the v yur l uy } ‘ =] O00. as will be n | the statement of John W. Bell her 
' } +) ; 
ue t ‘ tia ) ) I \ ‘ I t marke \ 
uc lin ale t | t tter dragged wearily along; the Indian © restless, miserab 
) Phe would co Ithem to ha patience, trust the “Gr 
A. RR. SPOFFORD I and their nds Congress id the time ld certainly come \ 
l r t yw ld get eir just d 
l ( . In tl numer of 1877 the Indians of the W Earth agency had becom 
ak Wait vy watching d p! ao f reli that the Indian Bureau 
o send a comm of gentlemen to the; y to investigate their 
nd at the request of the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of | 
2 ; = $ ‘ \tlairs t ndersigned accompanied that sslon lo rehearse the 
sundry Civil (ppropriation Bill. i sof non-fultillment of treaty stipulations would take hours of your val 
‘ unong others asthe ninth article and t accompanying letter mark 
, { the pen of Hon. H. M. Rice, of Minnesota, a member otf the above « 
> , , 4 wR! 7 wy % \ yr ‘ a : ; : : . . : : e : , : 
| 1 pA ( ri Hit iB ee : Sf 1; / ae missio better explain itself, and is therefore submitted for your info 
‘ MINNESOTA his letter was transmitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with a reque 
to be fur al t! tate ent of th iccount, & 
IN THE HlOUSK OF REPRESEN’ ATIVES, On Febr 2 E. H. Holcomb, Acting Commissioner of Indian Affa 
‘ : * plied. See nbs letter, marked * D 
M 1, ma, On February 26, 1878, Hon. H. M. Rice addressed the accompanying letter, mark 
’ (H. R. N 4 ar ‘ pen f ‘ ] 
(jovernment for t f al ve j Tote! | for other purpose On | of Mars ik7s, the following resolution passed the Houss 
? ' F rete {to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
a > 1 . » #3) Handa alae : fini f : ‘ 
Mr. STEWART Nil eal er, th metho of k FISiIATION 1h Vogue Rese r} the Secretary of the Treasury be reque sted to furnish the (: 
this House are, to say the least, in many instances highly repre ttee on Indian Affairs of this House an itemized statement of account wit 
ensible, and more in cons e withthe inconsiderate and thought- was of Lake Superior and Mississippi, under the ninth article of the tr 
1 y th those dians the 30th of Se m RD 
ection of a country-school debat club than characterized by tht India the th of September, 1854 ' 
' 1 eee ie ] ; Gi M. Beene and J. H. Stewart were appointed by the chairmar 
CAM ¢ y and wisdom of conduc becoming a national legis- tet e matters Agent Mahan was detailed by the Indian Office to ass 
i e bor in tl investigate vhich has been long, tedious, and quite laborious. The boo 
Ne of Congress ever passes t] t many days na el eeks med recoras of the seve departments of the Government have been carefull 
a ly re at anent +} = al : . umines State its have been asked for and obtained from both the Indian O 
phe nivale ap ie 26h sere teats oo ora ind ‘I ry Department ro get a detailed abstract of each voucher would 
private ane » far as the public is concerned, of a totally un qu the services of several clerks for months and perhaps years, therefor 
yy iit characte Even within the present brief session, whose | h ot been de ssuming t the books of the Treasury Department are « 
lInration j ly me ired by a statute of limitatic entire davs have | Te! il we ' O TEAS question the we herewith pre 7 an ra 
. } } tatement | ol ppropriated, advanced to agents, and paid by tht re 
been Irittleres wa HSCUSSING L disposing such trivial mat uv : : 
ees GOES, BAS GPOR RE OF SROR TEIVIa MAS ry Department, furnished by E. B. French, Second Auditor of the Tr 
i If t ‘ r could be dor without serious deti t to the | in printed report on account of length.) 
more important pub interests requiring congressional legislation i t ibove it appears that there has been covered into the Trea 
5 ’ } , 1 . wwe tins { hy liana on . te 187 ne 
t would likely be ended with no more ms resuits tha th arom tla propriations for these Indian from | 43 to Isis, 1 : 
i x ‘ } ‘ RB thes f ¢ (By mistake in the sum of $7,671 
acd ae re y tances of a pi deena atten Or put iy om tre of Sept er BO. IRD4. was cove sury on June 30, Ls 
esterday we witness on t} tloor of this House an example of this \ M discovered this erro! id ha sary steps to | ‘ 
hasty and ill-advised k ition in the shape of an important appro "1 shit back, which your committee is assured has or will be done without t 
} } . . +} ma t due the Indians or YW sf lances 
riation b volving ‘ burseme t of mor $16,000,000 of the ‘ t ‘ ‘ or amou l tl indians on account of bala 
1 [04.48 or t nt of these balances see abstract marked ‘*G 
1few moments under a si pension ol the Your committee has also investigated one other atter which has been a sour 
l y for discussion or amendme1 of idera trouble to the India It appears from an examination of the 
liouse, adopted on the 11th day of March | t that they were to receive a portion of their annuity in coin or specie _O 
st, Mr. BeeBE and myself were appointed a subcommittee toinguire = ™™ cs mination OF tne 1 Pe ene ae in 1 ) reas eee 
: : ee f anvt) ‘ | ‘ : } t] rior Department we tind that during the years 1563 and 1264 these Indians we 
doascertam vha » a any r, might be tound to be due the Chip- compelled 11 } rotest to accept currency rhe following statement, f 
pewa Indians of Lake Superior and the Mississippi, under the provis- | nished byt li fice will show the several amounts with date of warrant 
3 4 the inth article of the treatv with those bands. concluded | (See statement of committee, marked‘ H.”’) Now your committee find on pags 
} } } } 7 ‘ tes at ree No } cto ‘ongress indicating th: he C Was of 
Septemlx 0, 1854. To the performance of that duty the subcommit- i, Statute Large No. 16, an actof Congress indicating that tl hippe as 
: } } } } Lake Superior | received an equivalent in currency, which we find 1s not the 
toe has much ti and atte ! Its labors have but just been ae ets act was for the benetit of the Chippewas of Lake Superior at Macki 
completed, anda report prep red for the consideration and action of | naw ne n Michigan. Now it would seem but just and honest that these poo! 
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people should be treated alike f it was rightto make good the coin value for the the complaints of t I to stant and press I 
Indians of the Mackinaw ency in 1870 it is but iust that the sa s} ib : fa aa : 
to the other Chippe was Your « mittee has therefore prepare 1 staten 
the coin value of the several payments, and herewith s I I 1 I 
Suaflicient data has been secured, in the opinion of your committe ) tit 
following recommendation, that the followi: endments be attac lt a lit I 
one of the appropriation bills now going through t House 1 \ 1 
Fortbis amount, or so much thereof as may be cess toe: 1 Sect t l 
of the Interior to fulfill the treaty stipulations relative to the? { 
wr other things with the Chippewas of Lake Superior a Mi 
in article 9 of the treaty of Septer r 30, 1954, $24,485.95, being the 
of appropriations uncer treaties with said Ine nd cove | ty I 
between the years 1243 and Is7e, it i Phat ar y ( l 
ade with the Indians that this amount is re« ‘ i \ 
ccount of former treaties, as provided dl treaty 1 
the Indians consent to have t mor 1 ted into 4 per cent. bonds « ‘ 
United States, and to receive annually the ints at su manne! ‘ 
t Secretary of the Interior may think proper in the interest of tf r civ t | 4 
For this amount, to be paid in money, to enable the Secret ‘ l } 
stipulations relative to the payment of annuities with the ¢ 
Superior, Indians of the La Pointe ageney, inthe St ot \ 
was of Miss ppi, and Indians of the White Eat igen s 
2 2 77, bel the FO! ite dillerenc b et \ 
payments made in currency during the years 1863 and 1s64, a 
V rants I sau ( treaty stip $ ‘ i ‘ 
t rate o© ov per cent ifrom date of said ‘Trea I \ l » | ae : ’ 
6. 1-79: Pror Ea il consent t Tavo he amount cor i = : 
percent. bonds of thi Ss © willing the Secretary « | ene , 
d expend tl l 1 \ ‘ 1 F t ul 
proper the intere ( tha 
] pectfull oe 
).H. STEWAI , 
Mr. BEEBE not if in the city, tl ub 1 ‘ 1) 
_ t t 
A. > 
p of the | I f John W. Be id Geor P. Wai c I I t 
t dele on of Chippewa « et ‘ ‘ ! ~ 
t ot rearact due to the nat I r ¢ I I A ? 
treaty stipulation which resulted as follows ‘ t t 
appears by a resolution of the Senate, dated 2d of May, 1860, that the * : Ms 
rot the Treasury I tment, as required and in conformit { ‘ es ; ; 
of the treaty of 30t tember, 1844, furnished the Indian ] eau wit ' : : 
vecount current up to the of September, 1854, between the Chippewa Ir i r ; ae 
inder the treaties of 29th « 1437, and 4th of October, 1842, wherein itappea oath : , 
that there was then a balance fonnd due to the Chippewas of 3#1,029.93, two-thire Sa oo ‘ \ : : 
of which sum, according to treaty stipulations, is justly « tot ( ppew ‘ | I : ' es p a} a ‘ ¢y 
Lake Superior, amou to the sum of $54,019.94 It turther appea that f : ; 
1 further account « obtained from the oflice of the Second Auditor of t . : , P . 
Treasury Departme ing from the 30th of September, 1854, to the Ist of J ‘ : Lure : ‘ 
1865, and unconnected with the former there was found to be due to ‘7 
‘ 1) of Lake Super the further sum of $14,030.55, making the total sum duc ; 
} tement of the Second Auditor of 862,050.49; now add $4,203.51, d Ol 
| viation of 800,000 to 7 debt { che nt \ ( 
ter’s oflic S42 1: add also $1,000 paid te Major Cullen out ( k \ l F 
the agri ture funds and charged to the e Superior, 31 S i f i 
total, $72,514.20; also the annuities of Lrf min United State ATy T) Re , ' . 
curl ‘ 1 tead of coin, and received by na : ( : ‘ 
be made up, to them \ pecial act of Cong t ‘ 1) incall bong . . j { 
«ile ¢ ‘ t 
JOHN W. BEI - cay at J a ‘ ; ; 
{ I STAI I N SERV LA P 1 I expe A in 
B 1 Wi \ i ced a , 
lo Hon. E. P. Smiti ent owing a | Second A orte t 
Commissi r Indian Affairs, Washingt D. ¢ Indians, It tbo the war ce 
Dean Sim: As Linformed you when in W ome of Tnlic Dy VOng ; ' 
wency refused to receive their annuities at Bad River payment mber la mn a ' 
till some understanding could be had with reference to the s« or adj ica ‘ ; “f 
ment of what they term “ arrearages’’ under old treati rhe we only ne ye a : ‘ , . 
satisfied with my making a promise to them that I would lay the matter before t os aa ; ; : 
Department backed up with a request t they be allowed to send some portion | 7° =" cate ( a / ; I 
of their chiefs to Washington to make this settlement In order to intorm n elf noe ‘ : 
and be better prepared to lay the subject before the Department I, on Nove ber . ta : ae a 7 s . 
6, 1273, addressed the following questions to Hon. H. M. Rice, of Saint Pant, Min. | 2UGHOT. Abeton’ ss Ser Sat a ; 
nesota It having come to my knowledge that you were instrumental i aia months { \ , | 
irticle on ‘arrearages’ to be inserted in the treaty of 154 between t { ted rae : { 
tes and the Indians of this agency, I] would respectfu asa lo be infor a , 
First. Your1 ou ra 7. s : 
Second. Has any action been taken by the Department or other friend t ee leaned” se 
Indians toward a proper settlement or adjustment of said ‘arrearages; ¢. s Pa 
Vhat : 
Saint Pa 1, 173 : se 
Major I. L. Matas 
United Stat Indian Agent for Chippewas of Lake S } ae 
é ] Ir 
Dear Str: In answer to yours of 6th I lave to say that in 1*42 t e Ime 
signed a treaty by which they disposed of all their lands bordering on \ 1 I] H 
of Lake Superior, including the valuable islands In 1847 I made a treaty 1) 
them by which they ceded their interest in a small tract west of the Mi Pp] 
I was with them many weeks. They contended that they never sold the 
mentioned in treaty of 1842. In this all the whites and mixed bl 
said that the commissioner told them all the Government of the Unit States . I 
wanted was the cc pper and iron &¢ Of this I think there cannot be ‘ bt, for by f HH I] ! 
reference to the schedules attached to the treaty you will tind the American Fur tive tot i 
Company received the hon's share of the money stipulated to be paid, tl I Ka I 
oner making the treaty being largely interested in that corporation, } el J 
active partner pposed to I 
the interpreters also appear in the schedule as recipients of money me Oo irep I t HOt t I 
every witness except two to the treaty. These two were ] ib tI rs o | the ¢ 
signed as witnesses at some one's request So you wil eet entire tof t do ) 
treaty was to put money ia the poc kets of those who acted for the Gover: I to Ir bel 
From that time forth efforts were made to remove these [ne we t Ix54 tam 
W hile making these efforts, schools, farms, blacksmiths, cary I l 
pended ; and money for making farms, purchasing cattle, i lement A ( I rop t r 
mained in the ‘treasury awaiting their removal; so t t I { i 
former treaties could be expended in what was called their ne Ir tit ‘ 
they ceded their large possessions north of the aster?) part J = LOT ‘ 
received small reservations within the country ceded in 1242 then lx a Ni kk 
that the balanees which had aecrued and were in tbe Tre: I ould be t Ve 
Censequentily an article was placed in the treaty binding the ¢ el ttoy ) 
whatever might be due them, a certain portion going to the ¢ De ‘ eM 
Sissippl, for up to that time they held the country in con ! for rs ly d ,H.& 
with the Indian Office to ascertain the amount due. but in In int J H ] t 
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I had more than thirteen hundred acres broken, which did not cost $4,000, and the 
| j %. 1878 have been told almost daily since 1#60 that there was in the Treasury of the U1 


s nearly $100,000 belonging to them, and each agent promised to aid in " * 














i an appropriated. In all their councils it forms the principal subject of th; 
“ae ‘ a 7 complaints Che delegation that came here a few days ago said that was 
. s A ‘ F then ceo ‘UPPe- object of theit wishir g to go to Washington: We had hard work to turn t} 
bens t Lam not aware that P#¢k: they believing their agents had not properly represented the state of t 
‘ i al iid sum It Cam If the ouchers of the agents show that the y expended any sum or sums 
! herance oF tiv ews ot the ee Nc umount it should be explained to the Indians, but they can ni 
me of the . enta. for « ane » Ive ie to believe that justice has been done, as the explanation will com: 
; The , , at 
' t aot vatead sret to trouble you or the Department further in this matter, and would 
Sil Dit ieee , ‘ I not feel that their present miserable condition requires every honorable et 
at 1d adie D ma in their behalf. They are in want of food and must be helped, or suffer and 
. ‘ 1 j ner haps be compelled to look outside of their reservation for aid. If their funds ha 
two-thirds of all | °°¢".* isted by agents of the Government, the Government should come to t 
s saa all acca tks Sic i relief You know their condition ; s0 does General Lyon, who visited their « 
. Deo t : “gs : improvement 
7 P I mt paid | [hope the Department will have a further examination made and ad 
‘ ne of that statement given, and that the same will be sent their agents—one to White I 
It : nce thé and another to \ge nt Mahan, at Baytield, as you w ill recollect that when you met 
art of das vou must t2¢Jatter here only last month he called your attention to this subject, stat 
ee . diffic m expert that the Chippewas of his agency had never received a dollar of the amount clair 
I } ‘ anannt Sorst To the Very respectfully yours 
: ded chargeable to that HENRY M. RIC] 
med to have been advanced Hon. J. H. STEWARI 
| for the Pillagers, Red Lake, and Washington, D. ¢ 
\gents sometimes succeeded in getting As I was present and acted for the Indians in the treaty of September 20, 1 
nand expended it as they saw they have been from that to the present time calling upon me to help them 
White Earth Indians have never Abstract “ F,” above referred to, is omitted on account of its length. 


j 


ppropridations covered into the United States Treasury between the years 1843 and 1878, inclusive. 








lreaties Amount 
he sed Treatic page 149, surplus... ee ene neeee eee : oe cecene cocess ccccce $42, 515 
: ities, page 149, surplus Sind Sone sedueeve wee ececee -- ee tere ee wee e een eee oe 2, 380 37 
ties, page 149, surplus . ee ee ee werent ren nee wa eee ee ewe eee oreeee 1, 447 09 
ind page O91 surplus wales * sacoeseecces ipbAOTEDSdSESEON ORY ONO ESS Oeonehen SeenON 320 &S 
12 page S91, surplus asin be Sees 6s ent ueceweesun ee ee o« 2961 69 
= 37 36, surplus. ....... aN pile tee eee eendisk cheiemeeued ee re a ee AY 6, 321 12 
4 page 591, surplus .......---.2-----+ cence eee e ee cee e ee ceeees SHk Seve se SESE SU SbEEOSOESSES ‘ 1, 924 
4 mage 591, surplus : . ¢ eS SSO S owes be eeeeseSecancos cSsceecceessscescoascces 500 09 
“4 age 591, surplus... Gierd poesia itline texan cbekantkunie solsendennaiawe ont : 103 7 
1n42. Rem al. & Revised Treaties, pag AGO OOO BIT csces . succccenaswsacscossws ecb eSeducoes senses eabueesccece 90 
§ *, 198 &4 goods. ) 
1254. prior to June 30. 1873...... : ee eT oe ee ee “4 121 73 agency improvement 13, 12 
( 1,771 84 education. 4 
; ; ‘ b a ¢ 502 15 goods. ? . 
“od, Te ear endin PUNE OO, LPid wewenee Fares OSS eEROR Sree ee ? R0 19 education 4 +, Ut 
1,674 7 
i834, balance in Treasury, 1276, money. co vecseranthxeekawnvin dpadeees Spanyece ace ees ee 85 Ot 
1X54, balance in Treasur Is7e, money. ° eee ee eee weet n ee enenee 3, 485 | 
I> Mississippi Indians, Revised Treaties, page 263.............- Jntined Eeeeuk sue biclewksuksowuees ae ais 5 331 84 
2, 18 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, balance in Treasury...........--.----.- Ste eeRenme sees ane a 2, 873 20 
22, 1855, carried to surplus fund........ oepeeeccccveccesesesecces Se cceen peavannnwe puss oe eke dasew eens 9, 937 7x 
92, 248 7 
brought back this date (February 6, 1879) and made available at once, (see above) ek ae neha em 7, 674 7 
a a i he ee ee Le a se aha ae Ane Ree steamers 85, 174 
H. [TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
E INT OF! E OF INDIAN A ATES xs Washington, February 6, 127 
Wasi ton, February 11, 1#79 


Sir: At your request I send you herewith a statement, based upon the dates ar 
4 figures furnished by you, as shown in column one thereof, giving the aggregate 
ore made to the Chippewas of the Mis ~* J Ja, : 
t ; amount of principal and interest due to date upon the differences between the cu 
treaties with the United States dated : : a : : 
{ rency and coin values of the amounts therein named, which amounts, as I undet 
stand, were due in coin at the dates named and paid in currency. The averag 
currency price of gold is obtained from the publication of the Register of the New 
York Gold Exchange, and the interest (simple) is computed at the rate of 5 pe1 
per annum 
Very respectfully 


juest, I have to state the following in 





aty first named the United States agreed to 
t m of $12,500, in specie, for twenty-five 


f September 30, 1254, the United States agreed 


of Lake Superior $5,000, coin, for the term of INO. JAY KNOX 


Comptroll 


ill benetits to be derived from former 


the Chippewas of Lake Superior shall be 
sof the \ ssippi one-third. Under the 
he coin annuity of £12,500 has been divided I 


Hon. J. H. STEWART 
Hou of R 1 resentatives 





.—Ntatement of the coin value of the several payments made in curre 
during the years 1263 and 1864. 








ippewa $2,333 33 
\ Db b66 OF 
Lake Superior Chippewas 6. 666 66 Lay 
1,166 66 ~ 
ppewas entitled to 000 00 =e 8 
band 1,000 00 o 5 
a a 
e Superior Chippewas 4000 00 ‘ ‘ ~ = 
j ‘ < and memorar 1 trom r fee 
nounts were remitted in currency, tor disburse July 15, 1863 .... $10, 666 66 29 $13,759 99 | $3,093 33 | $2,406 77 l 
Ws August 13, 1863 4,166 66 1263 5, 281 24 1,114 5 R62 86 44 
October 10, 1864 14, 883 32 1973 | 29,295 80 | 14, 462 48 | 10,358 75 
nited States Indian agent for Chi ae 
Superic Baste a - S66. 666 be Balance of principal and interest due February 6, 1879.........--- 32, 298 
nited States Indian agent for Chiy 
perior 4 000 Of 
son, superintendent for Chippewas ot Now, Mr. Speaker, what is our duty as the guardian of all the 


s4. 160 6 ? 


Indians under our jurisdiction ? 


sum te de t for Chippewas oi ‘ . : . : ° . 
Se eee Chink of their past history and of our relations to and responsibility 


10, G66 OF 


superintendent for Chippewas of for their present condition. But a century ago and they were stil! 
seneeee eeeee sees 1,166 66 | the undisputed owners and occupants of the greater share of this 


continent. They struggled in deadly conflict for the mastery with 
our pioneer ancestors in the valleys of the Tennessee and Ohio; 
among the mountain gorges and along the banks of the beautiful 


KE. A. HAYT, Commissi 
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streams of Western Pennsylvania and Virginia. They compelled the | consideration. The evidence covers nine hundred and seventy-two 
Government of the United States to recognize their right to the soil | pages of the printed record, and the printed arguments of contestant 
they occupied, and to treat for the purchase of the same upon condi- | and contestee two hundred and thirty-eight pages; in all, twelv: 
tions alike honorable to their prowess and their patriotism. But,toour | hundred and ninety pages of printed matter. I have 
shame be it said, we have not scrupled to cajole them with promises | labor in trying to ascert 


al 
inder the sacred form ot treaty stipulations; we have not scrupled to law of the case, and thin] 


bestowed mux h 
n the truth in regard to the facts and th: 
< 1 understand it. 


cast aside the responsibility of those promises as a worn-out garment | By the returns of the precinct ofticers of the various precinets it 

whenever it seemed popular or advantageous to do so. this congressional district the contestant was elected by 5 votes, as 
[he cruel duplicity, the grasping avarice, the hollow mockery of | will be seen by an examination of the following table which shows 

good faith that has characterized the fulfillment of our treaty ebli the vote by counties as returned by said precinet ofticers : 

gations with the Indians from the earliest times to the present day 

{ 


onstitute a chapter in our history that will ever be a by-word and a 


reproach. — ” 

If we sometimes find them fierce, hostile, and revengeful; if they 
are cruel, and if they sometimes turn upon us and burn, pillage, and | Alachua... Sie 1, 255 72 
desolate our frontiers and perpetrate atrocities that sicken the soul | Ba e-s 23 \4 
and paralyze us with horror, let us remember that two hundred and | pc3forq i a an 
fifty years of injustice, oppression, and wrong heaped upon them by | Clay az 


our race with cold, calculating, and relentless perseverance haye | Columbia... ss i 
tilled them with the passion of revenge and made them desperate, og veeeee 1, 462 1, 331 
But while in numerous instances such unhappy results have fol- 


Hamilton 





lowed in the train of this systematic injustice, yet in the case of the | Madison = , = 
Chippewas of Lake Superior no such revengefal acts can be laid at | Marion --. 1, 54s 
their door. They have borne with a patience that pervades but few | ae ome . M4 
of their Christian brethren their numerous wrongs and insults. Diehetes ; 5 , 
t is now twenty-five years since they were solemnly promised an | Suwannee...... 1 
adjustment and payment of the moneys unlawfully withheld from | Saint John’s ; . . x31 
them. During the greater portion of that period a majority of them | ¥°!S!4----- a 2 
have been ina condition of perennial hunger and destitution. Yet | otal for eat 11481 14 
they have continued to follow, with no sign of wavering or deviation, 
in the strait path of duty and friendship for the whites, without ex- | 
pectation of reward and with but slender hope of justice, while the Finley’s majority, 
fierce and restless Sioux have demanded and received as a premium This table gives the true number of ballots cast for each of thos 
for their misbehavior millions of dollars’ worth of provisions and sup- | parties in the several counties, except the county of Alachua. And 
lies. I shall address myself in the first place to the facts in regard to this 


Mr. Speaker, this should not be so. We should not neglect our | county. The question affecting the vote of this county arises in re 
friends that we may reward ourenemies. We should be just ere we | gard to Archer precinct No.2. It is admitted by contestant and con 
become generous. Our National Constitution forbids any law that | testee that the returns from Archer precinct No, 2, in Alachua County, 
shall impair the obligation of contracts. If our Magna Charta so are false and fraudulent. This very much limits the issues in regard 
plainly points out the duty of individuals, municipalities, and corpo- | to this precinct, That the returns from this precinet are false and 
rations in the matter of keeping good faith with each other, how | fraudulent no one can deny after a careful reading of the evidence 
indifferent must be the credit attaching itself to the National Goy- | Itis clear that somewhere between two and three hundred votes were 
ernment that constantly neglects or refuses without cause or provo- | added to the vote of the republican candidates by the election officers 
cation to fulfill its most sacred obligations to a people who by reason | of said precinct, either by altering the returns or by torging new ones. 


of their weak and helpless condition are unable to enforce their rights. As I said a while ago in answer to a question propounded by the 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, that Congress may be brought to see the | gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] to the gentleman from 


impropriety and inhumanity of such a course, and take early action | Georgia, | Mr. CANDLER, | I had read an affidavit made by L. G. Dennis, 
to remedy these wrongs and remove this standing reflection upon the | a leading republican of the State of Florida, who resides in Alachua 
good faith of a government that assumes to afford a home for the | County, in which he states that he and Black, who was one of the 


oppressed and down-trodden of all climes and nationalities. inspectors of Archer precinct No. 2, did add two hundred and nineteen 
to the number of votes each republican candidate received at this 
poll, I have no doubt this is substantially trne. But this evidence 


was not before the committee, and I should not have alluded to it but 
for the fact that the gentleman from Minnesota raised a question of 
fact which was outside of the record. 

But it greatly tends to throw light upon the question as to how 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS R. COBB, the fraud at this poll was committed. The evidence in the record 


does show, however, that Dennis was president of the board of county 


Finley ys. Bisbee. 


OF INDIANA, commissioners of Alachua County; that under the law said board ap 

—— ae sain nen h ermepenes pointed the inspectors of the elections for the various precincts in 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, said coutity; and it further shows that said board appointed R. H 
Thursday, February 20, 1879. Black, Green R. Moore, and Floyd Dukes inspectors at Archer pre 


einct No.2. Black and Moore were republicans, and Dukes was a 
democrat who was about seventy-five years old and could neither 
read nor write. When these members of the election board met at 
Archer they organized by electing one Thomas H. Vance, another re 
publican, clerk ; thus giving full control of the election at this poll 
to the republicans. Vance lived at Gainsville, a distance of fifteen 
miles from this poll. No doubt he was sent by an arrangement with 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Finley vs 
Bisbee, from the second congressional district of Florida— 

Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have but forty minutes allotted me, and I must 
economize time as best I can. This is a contested-election case | 
growing out of the election held in the second congressional district 
in the State of Florida, on the 7th day of November, 1576. Finley, 


Dennis and other leading republicans, and was to be chosen clerk by 


the contestant, and Bishee, the contestee, were opposing candidates | Black and Moore, thereby making it easy to commit the fraud which 
lor Congress in said district. Bisbee received the certificate through | was perpetrated on this poll. The evidence proves that leading r 
the returning board of the State, and now holds a seat on this floor. |! publicans declared that the eleetion at this poll must be “fixed up,” 


The contestant, Finley, insists that he was duly elected, notwith- 
standing the action of the returning board. In the State of Florida 
the law provides: 


for the reason that the result of the presidential election might de 
pend upon it. It is also in evidence that R. H. Black said before the 


election toa friend who he supposed to be are public wn, that if he rit 


First. For a returning board for each county, which shall be com- | a chance he would change the vote of this precinct in favor of the 
posed of the county judge, clerk of the circuit court, and a justice of republicans. Black, although placed upon the witness-stand, does 
the peaco of the county, who shall on the sixth day after any election, | not deny making this statement. The evidence also shows that the 
or sooner if the returns shall have been received, meet at the clerk’s democrats had knowledge of the fact that fraud would be attempted 
ottice and publicly proceed to count the votes given for the several | at this poll, to the evidence of which I may allude further along. 


ollicers and persons as shown by the returns from the various precincts, 
and shall certify the same to the secretary of state. and criminal conspiracy was formed by republican leaders in Alachua 

Second. The State board of canvassers, under the law, is « omposed | County to cheat and defraud the honest voters of this congressional 
of the secretary of state, attorney-general, and the comptroller, or district out of their choice of a Representative in Congress and 
any two of them, whose duty it is to canvass the returns from the | defeat the people of a great nation in their choice of a President. 
several counties and determine who shall have been elected and cer- | And the chosen agents of these foul conspirators, Black and Vance, 


faking all the evidence together on this point, it proves that a bold 


tily to the same. This board was comy. <ed—a majority of it—of to say nothing of Moore. who seems to have acted asa kind of figure 
republicans, and the certificate was given to the contestee, Mr. Bis- head in the matter, together with their more foul principals, executed 





bee, as we have already said. I have given this case a very careful | their treasonable designs most effectively, so far as the Presidency is 
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° 
oncerned. as is we nown by our whole people and the facts will Th is the rule on this question as laid down in all the books. 
vo down in history to be read by generations yet unborn as one of the | I defy the gentlemen on the other side to point to a single aut} 
adkcnat pages of American politics. It now, however, becomes the | of respectability in confliet with it. They have failed to do se 
duty of this House to blot out as far as possible the effects of this | the reason is because they cannot do it. Upon this rule of Jay 
‘ wid ‘ gressional ejection in this distriet by cor the evidence touching this precinct, rests the report of the ma 
rect bec Cunt lnow call attention tothe facts more near|y And vet the contestee in his argument savs that— 
connected with the decision which we are about to make. This dis ce of that decisio that a majority of the committee proceed 
‘ ( ha rrowed the issues tl case to three general pi POS] theory that after the returi s rejected as evidence of the vote cast vo 
count ai tes for cither party uniess the true vote of each party sha 
; } ‘ other evidence All the authorities establish this dt I 
Kin As te it the House will do in regard tothe voteof Archer |? wy ’ 1S, ANG There 1s 
Phe estion in regard to foreign-born voters rhe authorities which I have cited are squarely to the ) 
| Phe questions ar ng under the registration lawsof Florida. And the gentleman has not cited as ngle authority to sust 
dl } these questionsin the order named. I may state here, | sition, and he cannot do it. The gentleman havi! ¢ asserted 
however, that if the question in Vr urd. to Archer No 2 is decided by be the law, is evidence to my mind that he desires to es« ipe j 
Hlouse in acecordance with the view taken by the Committee of | ;isleading the House, or is exceedingly ignorant of the Tay 


exces \ 
Kclections as set forth in the report of the majority, that will settle the ventleman from New York, [Mr. LAPHAM, ] for whose opi on | 








( e# in lavoro the « itestant without regard to the other questions. vreat respect falls into the same error. it only shows hye ea 
I] report recommen that ihe © of this precinct be enti lawyer may be mistaken as to what the law is ona given « 

I out. It is hare eu i 0 eto i that I] tily cor when he has not examined it for himself but relies upon ot ers ft 
curin this. This being done, the contestant will have a majority of | law.as J suppose he must have done in this case. I cannot ly 

P after deducting all the illegal votes proven to have been cast for | he would have been so greatly mistaken if he bad examined the 
him in the district tion. I have examined more than twenty authorities on this 

No it is admitted, as I have said, that the returns of thi precinct point, and they all agree with the rule laid down by MeCra 5 
ire false and fraudulent dthat w rmitist ok bel d them tor evi If the evidence proved that only 308 votes were cast at th 
dence to dete ‘ e true v Phe contestee and his friends in and the evidence of the witnesses who state that they voted for 

it he has proven that he received 40s votes at this poll It is | testee was all the evidence on this point, then it would perhap 

trnoe that the contestee « i ned 308 colored men, and most of them | ; eht under the law to count the 308 votes for the contestee. Ba 
testified that the ted the re can ticket but few of these | ynfortunately for the contestee and the gentlemen who assume 
people could read or rit | therefore had to depend upon position, this is not so. The evidence tends as strongly to pI 
others tothe kind ot t kets they voted. Some of them received the fact that more than 308 votes were cast at this poll as it does a 
the tickets which they voted from persons who could neither read | other fact in regard to it. When the votes were counted, the pr 
nor rite, thus making it impossible to prove how they voted. By | is that R. H. Black, one of the inspectors, announced at the windo 


examining their evidence it will be seen that they all testify that | that the vote cast for the republican candidate for governor was 1*( 


they voted the “straight republican ticket,” leaving the inference | and for the democratic candidate 136, and that there was not 
that they had been trained as to what they should testify. Many of | than two or three votes difference between the candidates for OO) 


them state that the names of Hayes and Wheeler were on their tick ernor and the candidates on their respective tickets for the ot! 





ets But an examination of the only kindof ticket used at this poll | offices. The evidence shows that this announcement was made at 

hows that the vere mistaken | the window two or three times That the announcement was mack 
Phe evidence shows that they did not know who they voted for. | cannot be doubted. The law of Florida, however, does not requir 

But the contestee in his argument starts out with the proposition the announcement to be made, and whether the announcement was 

that these ; > vot must be counted for him, and that no votes must true we do not know. 

be counted for the contestant lhis he assumes to be the law, for] Green R. Moore, another inspector, says that Vance, the clerk, k 


the reason that the returns must be disregarded on account of fraud, | the poll-list and put the names of all who voted on said list, and tl 
and because these his witnesses have testified that they voted for | there were 318 votes cast, and that two of these were destroyed be 
him. He says that the majority of the committee refuse to count | cause two of the tickets were stuck together, making 316 votes wh 
those 30% votes for him solely and exclusively upon the ground that | were counted. He also says that Black announced the true vote an 
the contestant did not prove his vote at that poll. I deny this state- | gave it to Samuel C. Tucker. Tucker says that he was present wh: 
ment made by the contestee. He does not state the position of the | the tally-sheet was made during the count of the vote; that after th 
majority of the committee correctly. And his statement if not in- votes we re counted he counted over the tallies with Vance and put 
tended to mislead, is calenlated to do so. It is not, as the gentleman | down in a memorandum of his own the total footings of the tall 
iys, on account of the failure of the contestant to prove the vote | for each candidate; that Vance compared this memorandum wit! 
which he received, that we refuse to count this vote. But it is be tallies and said it was correct. Tucker makes this memorandum a 
cause the whole evidence in the case fails to prove Ww hat the true vote part of his deposition, It shows that contestee got 120 votes | 
And we contend that the true vote of said precinct must be | contestant 141 votes; in all, 321—13 votes more than contestee claims 
proven by the eviaence or none can be counted for either party. | should be counted at this poll. 
When the returns are set aside because they do not speak the trath, Thomas H. Vance says that he kept the tally-sheet, counted th 
you must substitute the truth in their place by other evidence names on the poll-list, and there were 535; says Black counted tl 
The contestee says that the time was when the plaintiff failed to | ballots and agreed with him that there were 535 votes cast at this 
prove his case that judgment went against him. ‘“ But,” he says “I poll. He says that announcement was made at the window of th 
propose to reverse this rule,” and says because the plaintiff has not | yote, and a certificate was made out and signed, which showed that 
proven his case judgment is to be rendered against the defendant and | contestee received 398 votes and contestant 137 votes, making a tota 
for the plainti: This statement of the case by the contestee might | yote of 5235. Black also swears that the total vote was 535. He sav 
mislead a country justice of the peace in Florida, but it will not mis- | that of these there were 399 republican and 136 democratic votes 
lead this House This case is not like an ordinary suit in court in this All the evidence tends to prove that more than 308 votes were cas 
particular, and if it were the vote of this precinct would be but one | at this poll. And all the evidence taken together does prove tl 
item in the declaration ; and if the plaintiff proved all the other items | more than that number were cast. 


herein, as the contestant has done in this case, he would take judg- | Black and Vance, both republicans and friends of the conteste: 





ment. But that is not this case. took possession of the ballot-box, returns and all the other pape 
In Cl man vs. Anderson, | Bartlett, 328, it was held to be the dut: | and went to Black’s house near where the election was held and sta 
f the House in the investigation of an election contest to go behind | there until about two o'clock the next morning, when they took a! 


returns for the purpose of correcting mistakes. extra train on the railroad and went to Gainsville, the county seat, 
McCrary on Elections, section 174, says “it is the duty of the | arriving there at four o’clock. And the evidence shows that Bla 


party seeking to avail himself of a vote which is not legally certified | was seen soon after thev arrived going with the ballot-box in t 
ov returned to make the necessary proof to supply the place of the | direction of L. G. Dennis’s house, the gentleman whose affidavit | 
\ I 


sual formal certificate and return, and if he fails to do so such vote have already referred t , and who lived in Gainsville. It is prove! 





cannot of course be received.” Again, on page 220, the same author | that Black and Vance refused to let democrats stay with them 
says that the entire poll should not be rejected except when it is im Black’s house and see that the returns were not interfered 
possible to ascertain with reasonable certainty the true vote. Again, | Democrats expected that this would be done. They believed, as th 
on page 250, section 304, the same author says: evidence shows, that Black was capable of doing anything in the 
Phe question whether a single legal vote has been polled, but whether | interest of his party, and that Vance wonld assist him. And i 
© VOICE ¢ : been tairly expressed admitted by the contestee and his friends in the argument that thes 
Therefore, as in this case, it is not whether 308 votes were cast for | men did make a false and fraudulent return of the vote of this po 
the contestee at this p but whether by counting them for him the | by adding a large number of votes thereto in favor of the republi 
voice of the major will be fairly expressed. All must admit that | candidates. But even this return gave the contestant 141 votes, 
it would not. Again, on page 351, section 437, McCrary says: and it is not to be presumed that these political friends of the cou 
returns may be rejected fraudulent, and vet the true vote 1 in some testee would return more votes for the contestant than he actual 
Cant t eertained ; and when ii can be ascertained, ind pendently of the rejected received. 
re ‘ ; nats respec mr a See When the —— bare The presumption is the other way. I have now devoted as much 
net is to b ected ore . . , i time to this branch of the case as my time will permit. I will say 
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owever, that it is clear from the proof that there were more than 308 | an) pector, or by any 
votes cast at this poll; that the contestant got somewhere betwee! eee meee 7 : eee 
12, and 141 votes; that from the evidence it is impossible to asce1 re tha talinwt: : 
' the true vote. Therefore, under the rulesof law. the entire poll 
et be thrown out. This settles the case in favor of the contestant. ‘ { tion to f l is 
ill now call attention for a short time to the ae : 
é Second proposition. This arises out of the construction to be given 
first and third sections of the fourteenth article of the const 
ot the State ot Florida. The contestee alleges that 20 votes to Vv 
ere given in the district by persons who were alien born, and that Lhis section is st a part of t LW lor 1, and 
did not at the time they voted present certified copies of their) the guide to the « 3 ‘ { 5 aS we 1s t ‘ters It 
zation papers, nor of their declaration of intention to become | clear from reading i Li \ ‘ 3 t 
; ed. By examining the evidence it will be seen that all ot m of the consti mandate y 
e voters had ¢ ithe been natural zed or had declared their inter oath presci bed in sect lt t Wiis 
to hecome so, except one wl Oo voted in Alac hua County and § this very question by the Le visiat ‘ me 
o voted in Duval County. The evidence further proves that these | the voter is challenged, if le \ \ ther cribed 
ers were not challenged, and were not requested or required to | he shall be allowed to voti He is 1 quire he me 
duce their papers at the time they voted. The question ther present his naturaliza papers nor his d , : This 
whe her upon this state of tacts these persons were qualified voters section has been acquies ed evel! et 1 ) ] 
nder the constitution and laws of Florida. Section 1 of the « sti- | and the elections have been conducted ‘ ‘a 
bove referred to reads as follows: foreign-born persons who possessed the qualification i by 
S 1. Every male person of the age of twenty-one years and upwar what the first seetion of the constitution have always voted without firs 
race, color, nationality, or previous condition hall at the time of of presenting their natura ion papers or their declara i ot t 
to vote be a citizer of the United States, or who shall have declared bis inten A Thus we have a struction place L upon t { i 
¢ io become such in conformity to the laws of the United States, and whos ci t mee 4 - } " 4 . . 
led and had his habitation, domicile, home, and place of permanent abode | °"' ol CEE NER NERA RASS of the S Me Love! ‘ ang 
Florida for one year, and in the county for six months next preceding the ‘ quiesced in for more than eight years by the whole body of the peopl 
shich he shall offer to vote, shall in such county be deemed a qualified | of said State, and which has never been questioned, so far as I 
ao” this constitution, (See acts of lsbs, containing the State heen able to le irn. bv a oO! intil the q vil Vibine the 
ee ee y contestee 1n this Case \ , ruc L pla dl 1) ilaw of aStat 
Phis section of the constitution detines the qualification of the |}. one of the co-ordinate branches of its eo. eianck aban t 
: : ‘ \ ida 
voter, and the person who possesses the quaiilication pre SC ribed be given due weight e construction of said \ We think the 
rein has the right to vote at any election in the State of Florida, | e9nstruction which we have viven the third section is 1 and we 
inless it is changed or moditied by the third section of the same arti- | stand bv it. 
le, which reads as follows: Third. The next and last question in this case is the one arising out 
Sy ; Atany clection at which a citizen or subject of any foreign country ill of the election law of the State of Florida Lhe seventh se Ol 
t vot der he provisior ) IS CONSUTULIO! ie Shall prese to ft I ] } 
. la a tape heared High oe 7 ” _ ; a li a ily sealed that law provide S 10Fr t ae - gistration ol the voters In the _ ¥O) ul 
nd certitied copy of his declaration of his it tention. otherwise he shall not be al counties of the State and the manner of doing the same Che clerk of 
1 dto vot And any naturalized citizen offering to vote shall produce befo each county 1s required to prepare a suitable book or list in which the 
d persons lawfully authorized to conduct md supervi © the election th certifi name of every voter must be registered No person is entit ed to vot 
ituralization, or a duly sealed and certified copy thereof, other ‘ise he unless he has heen once registered in the county. whare he offar to 
ot be permitted to vote. (Acts of lsés—constitution, sec. 3, pages 211, 212 5 ’ 
vote. 

. In construing these sections such a construction should be placed But the county commissioners of each county are. under the Ia 
pon them, if it can be done, as will make them harmonize witheach | required to meet at the clerk’s oftice of their respective counties wit! 
ther and with reason and justice. I think this can be done easily | thirty davs next preceding the dav on which any election shall | 
nder the rules of construction. The first section is mandatory in its | held and examine the list of registered electors and erase therefrom 
character, and must be strictly complied with; while the third sec- | the names of such persons as are unknown or may be shown to hay 
tion is merely directory, and therefore need not be strictly enforced. | died or ceased to reside permanently in the county or otherwise hay 
Phis distinction is well understood by lawyers in the construction of | ing become disqualified. This provision of the law gives the county 
laws. If this construction be applied to these sections they harmon- | commissioners a broad discretionary power, a power which might b« 

' ize with justice. exercised in such a way as would deprive the elector of his right to 

No one will insist that justice demands that the votes of these for- | yote, were it not for another provision of the election law, which 
eign-born persons, who at the time they voted possessed all the qual- | says that when anelector goes to cast his ballot and his name is not 
ifications of voters under the laws of Florida, should be declared | found on the registration list, if he will take an oath that he ha 
illegal simply because they did not exhibit certified copies of their | heen registered and that his name has been improperly struck from 

: naturalization papers or their declaration of intention to become cit the list of registration, he shall be entitled to vote The conteste 
izens of the United States. They were neither requested nor required | jnsists that alarge number of persons voted at this congressional eles 

; to do so by the election officers or any one else, as the proof shows. | tion who had never been registered in the counties in which they 
Therefore to say that their votes are illegal, depriving them of one | voted. If a person votes at an election his vote is presumed unde 

: of the dearest political rights of an American citizen, would be man- | the law to be legal until the contrary is proven, and the burden rests 
ifest injustice. The evidence shows that these voters possessed all | wpon the party who attacks it to prove its illega _for the reason 
the qualifications of voters. But it is insisted that because they did First. That the presumption is against the commission of an 
not present the proof of their qualification at the time they voted | act, and therefore that a man would not cast an illegal vote 
their votes must be declared illegal. Second. That the acts of an officer of an el i with | ) : 

Again, the construction placed upon these sections should hat of his authority are presumed to be correct and ho t until the co 
monize with the Constitution of the United States. And I suggest | trary is made to appear. and therefore that he as such officer would 
that the construction placed upon the third section by the con- | not receive an il egal vote McCrary on Elections, section i4 
testee, by which construction he declares these votes illegal, is in| Little vs. Robins, 1 Bartlett, 138. Gooding Wilson. Furty-secone 
conflict with the first section of the fourteenth amendment of the | Congress 
Constitution of the United States, which contains the following pro The burden rests. then. with the cont ee ‘ \ ot 
vision: are illegal; he having asserted the illegality, he m prov and 

All persons born or naturalized in the United State and subject to the jurisdic he undertakes to prove tha they are lle ul by itroduecing in ev 
tion thereof are citizens of the United States and of the States wherein they re dence what purports to be certified copies of the registration lists of 
— the counties, and also of the poll-lists of the several precincts in which 

And these alleged illegal votes were cast, and he invites a comparison 0 

| No State shall make or uforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or it the names on each. and he ir ts that a the persons whose name 
munities of citizens of the United States appear on the poll sts as hat ¢ voted, but whose names do not ap 

The constrnuetion which I insist upon is in harmony with this sec- | pear on the registration sof t r respective counties as hav 
tion of the Federal Constitution and does justice to the citizen. been registered must be held egal ri} eems to be the corre 

Moreover, this construction was the one given by the tirst Legisla manner of proof. But hen we come t aiine the evidenes 
ture in the State of Florida which convened under the constitution | the subject we find t t is it it. 

Which contains the sections in controversy, and it is to be observed Take Hamilton ¢ Ol It claimed by contestee that there wer 

. that many of the members of snid Legislature were ilso members of 130 illegal votes f1 1! cause cast 1 this yunty The « it 
the convention which framed the constitution. Andthis construction | of the clerk rea 
has been acqniesced in by every Legislature which bas convened since I, Robert J g f 

| that time. The {first Legislature convened in 126%, soon after the | lists as nearas I. 

’ adoption of the constitution. That Legislature, as I have alread This is a fair example of t certificates of the clerks to these reg 
said, construed the third section of the constitution which we are con- | istration lists. The truth seems to be thatafter the board of eomn 
sidering as being merely directory, as will be seen by referring to the | sioners of these counties had been for years going over these ori 
sixteenth section of the act which was then passed for the gover! tration lists, just before each ele tion, ¢ rasipg ich names as they 

ment of elections in said State. It reads as follows: deemed proper, they left them such conditi as to make it almost 


PEC. 16. If any person offering to vote shall be challenged as t \ ! mpcssible to ascertain the names wl] they erased therefrom Phe 


law makes 


missioners frou 


the names erased by the com- 
list, other than the list itself after 
Hence the difficulty at getting at the 


oO pre yision or pre serving 


the re 


} ' 
peen 


vistration 


the erasures have made 


truth through a certitied copy of these registration lists. The con- 
testee undertakes to avoid the difficulty by employing two persons 
to examine These sts He makes witnesses of them. They testify 
that they spent two months and more examining certified copies of 


And they pretend to state from this examination the num- 


said S 


ber of ille | votes cast in these counties. Their evidence as to what 
these records contain cannot be received. The records must be pro- 
duced in evidence, they being the best and only evidence of their 


No lawyer will insist that oral evidence 


1] in s admissible to prove the 
a record hich record is in e 


tents ol 


cont xistence. In some of these 
counties where it is insisted that illegal votes were cast upon this 
ground, the registration lists have been lost, and in one county it 
had been burned. New lists, therefore, had to be made; and no one 


can tell whethe1 the lists 
And, as Ihave 
been registered, if they possess the 
ight to vote by taking the oath that 
their names have been improperly erased from the registration list. 
There is one other point in the evidence to which I wish to call at- 


the names of all those who had been on 


lost or burned have ever been placed on the new lists. 
1 


all pe rsons who hy ive evel 
other qualifications, have the 1 


tention. On some of the poll-lists are found to the right of the name 
of a voter the words “ not sworn.” The contestee insists that when- 


so found, and the name of the voter is not found 
on the registration list, that his vote is illegal. No lawyer will agree 
with him fora moment after examining the law. The law of Florida 
does not require the election officers o1 either of them to write these 
words or any other after the name of the voter on the poll-list, whether 
said voter was sworn or not. It is not, therefore, an official act, and 
cannot be regarded as evidence of the fact that the voter was not 
sworn. 

There isa way by which the contestee might have proven that these 
voters were not sworn at the time they voted, if such was the fact. 
He might have put the voters themselves upon the witness stand and 
made them testify whether they were sworn or not, or he might have 
proven it by the officers of the election where they voted, or by any 
by-stander. Buthe has failed todo so. This mode of proof would have 
been perfectly legitimate. And the fact that the contestee has failed 
to avail himself of this evidence, which would have been so easily ob- 
tained, isa strong circumstance against him. 

The evidence, at all events, is insufficient to prove these votes ille- 
gal. But again, if you take these votes and the votes of the foreign- 
born persons and admit that they are illegal, which I deny, still the 
contestant is elected; for it must be borne in mind that the proof 
does not show for whom these votes were cast for Congress. They 


ever the se words are 


would in that case, under the rule laid down by some authorities, | 


have to be deducted from the vote of each candidate in the propor- 
tion which that vote bears to the whole vote in the election division 
wherein such illegal votes were cast. If this is done, still the con- 
testant is elected. But the true majority of the contestee, Mr. Fin- 
ley, after deducting all illegal votes, is 252 


Administration of the Mint Bureau. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. GLOVER, 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, March 3, 1879, 


] ¢ 
1 
1 


(mn the evidence concert g¢ mints and assay oflices 


‘ the Committee on 
Expendit th 


reported bh 
tres in the Treasury Department 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, “Of the dead say naught but good” 
is an olden maxim, born of the holy spirit of forgiveness; but when 
sympathy is partial or narrow it oft works great harm. To speak 
gently of the dead is kindly ; but to praise their lives without reserve, 
to write them wholly praiseworthy when such they were not, is to 
be guilty of falsehood, to destroy the moral force of example, and to 
encourage their successors to repeat their faults. 

The death of Dr. Henry R. Linderman, Director of the Mint, while 
an investigation of the conduct of the mints and assay offices under 
his administration was in progress under an order of this House, is 
held by some to require the suppression of the facts ascertained by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department in ten- 
derness for the memory of the dead and for the hearts of the bereaved. 
With this my own heart accords; 


the more as my personal acquaint- 
ance with the 


deceased was pleasant and his behavior toward me 
courteous and often cordial. 
Yet there is a broader sympathy than that which knows but the 


feelings and interests of the relatives and friends of the deceased. 


The Egyptians, whose empire passed ages since and left but a host 
of monuments to tell of the “world that died before our history was 
born,” had a way to treat the dead which contained much wisdom. 
A solemn court was held over the corpse; the deceased’s virtues and 
misdeeds were inquired and set down, and the judgment of his char- 
acter and life was made on his record. 


In our age, when ceremonies bear smal! weight, such a proceeding 
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is needless; but by simpler modes the same process should vo o, 
the judgment of sociéty on a man’s life should be justly made ss. : 
facts. Let his virtues be praised; but let his faults be truly sho 
that others may not copy them. _ 

Peculiarly is this the case with men in high public statioy 
indiscriminate praise is a crime; for, when young and rising 
wrong-doers held up as shining examples, the misdeeds of pub 
tend to be constantly repeated. Every man in public life should ¢q, 
that he will be held to a strict responsibility for his acts, and t}a: 
will take his place in the history of his country not according ty ; 
charity extended to the dead, but according to the changeless yera 
of truth. Only so can public morals be thoroughly upheld. 

seside, it should be remembered that investigation of the cond 
of the executive branches of this Government by committees o{ ¢] 
supreme power is not for the trial or conviction of any one, It ist 
learn wherein the laws and the practices under the laws work had 
and wherein they should be corrected. To give the people the trys) 
about their Government; to thereby enable wrongs whereby the per 
ple uncomprehending suffer to be known and stopped or righted 
this is the high duty of the committees charged by Congress with the 
work of investigations. Without full and honorable doing of ¢ 
work executive officials become irresponsible, despotism will suppla 
freedom, and the happiness of forty-tive millions of people will be de. 
stroyed, In sympathy, then, not only with the friends of a departed 
man, but with the thousands and the millions who have sutfered ay 
hereafter may by the wrong administration of a great public office 
has the committee of which Ihave the honor to be chairman worke, 
and in that spirit, having presented to the House the evidence found 
do I now discuss it. 

So far as I know, the great establishments and immense operations 
of the mint service, embracing five mints and four assay offices. 
which perform not only coinage, but melting, refining, assaying, }ya: 
making, and engraving of dies; embracing thus the labors of seye; 
hundred officers and employés; cash receipts of between $3,000.00 
and $4,000,000, coinage of over $20,000,000, and bullion transactions of 
over $100,000,000 yearly, and coinage since 1793 of about $1,300,000,000. 
have never before been scrutinized by a committee of Congress, and 
during most of the time the supervision exercised by the Secretary 
of the Treasury—a greatly overburdened ofticer—and the Director 
of the Mint has been merely nominal, as indeed it could hardly but 
be, considering the distances that separate the parts of the establish- 
ment—hundreds and thousands of miles. 

Hence it was to be expected that irregularities would occur and 
that abuses would grow up, and such has been the case. The con- 


Hy 


| mittee obtained information of numerous irregularities, and two re- 


sponsible gentlemen presented written charges against the Director; 
but so large was the mass of details and papers that must be examined 
to ascertain the facts, so pressing were the other duties of the mem- 
bers of the committee, so short was the time at their command, so 
bitter was the spirit shown by those whose acts were questioned 
toward all who dared to aid the committee’s inquiries, and such wer 
the facilities and the anxiety for concealment that no course was ope! 
but to examine and report on only a few of the many matters whic! 
plainly needed sifting. 

The lateness of the day, March 7, 1878, whereon the committee wer 
empowered to secure the services of a clerk and experts made an ad 
ditional difficulty; for it is impracticable for members of Congress 
unfaniliar with the technical details of such an establishment, to go 
through a maze of documents, accounts, and conflicting testimon) 
within the time commonly allowed, unless the clews are furnished 
them by men conversant with the details of administration. The fa 
ure to get an opportunity under the rules to report for passage by th 
House resolutions authorizing the committee’s sitting during the ses- 
sions of the House and sending subcommittees to points where the 


| facts could be readily ascertained without the expense and difficult 


of bringing witnesses and papers to Washington from distant places 
this result of the rules in their present form also heightened the dif 
culty of arriving at satisfactory ascertainments. There was no la 

of information; but there were great obstacles to obtaining the proo! 
ofthis information’s truth or falsity, and powerful influences were at 
work to interpose every barrier. 

In the employment of experts the committee were fortunate, anc 
particularly so for this purpose in being able to retain the services 
of Mr. George W. Edelinan, a retired mint officer who had served 
thirty-five years in that capacity, the last twenty-six years thereo! 
being devoted to the duties of deputy treasurer of the New York assi) 
office, where he had honorably distinguished himself by successtu 
resistance to improper practices. Since his retirement he had rendered 
valuable services, without compensation, to the House Committee ‘ 
Appropriations; and he was strongly recommended to your comm! 
tee by the Speaker and others, was designated as one of the experts 0! 
the committee, and instructed to examine the accounts and records 
of the Mint Bureau at Washington and of the New York assay office, 
and to call the committee’s attention to anything which he deem 
improper. The clerk of the committee, Mr. J. A. Dugan, an accon 
plished accountant, and the other expert, Mr. J. K. H. Willcox, ais 
aided to some extent in these inquiries. Mr. Edelman promptly s¢t 
to work; and, though most unjustly assailed both before the com! 
tee and in a portion of the press, bore himself throughout the ingu!! 
with a courage, industry, judgment, and patriotism worthy of lug! 
credit. 
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| — 
shipping the bars to any other market where he can dispose of the, 
| to advantage. 

Thus, in addition to the practice of issuing to depositors re = 
of weight before melting, which receipts pass by indorsement, } 


ha 


Cel 


thus serve the purpose of bank-notes, the assay oftice becomes 

banking institution, making loans on collateral security, bat derives 
from such loans no interest or profit. It, however, sometimes Josu 
by such transactions; for when the bars have been again melted and 


afterward coined, the owner can decline to take the coin, Can ret 
tl 


deposited. 


itn 
ie coin he has borrowed, and receive bars equal in value to those he 
This being done, the Government is left to pay for 


r cou 


ing the bars he deposited, and he has had the use of the coin witho it 
interest, while at the same time his bullion has been safely kept fo, 


: . ! 
him without charges for storage or insurance. Except these | 


aud the unfair competition which the Government thus makes wit 


. ‘ as a } 1 é 
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more than purchases. From February 16, 1566, to Februar 


70, three hundred and thirty-eight such loans were made 
The mint or assay ofiice thus not only becomes a banking inst 
tion, but to some extent a storage warehouse and an underwrits 
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capital invested in buildings, stock, and weapons of dete 
and the pay of guards, if bears thes 


rt which is a tax on the people; 
charges for the benetit of depositors, the same time vet t 
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use in the market of 90} per cent. of the werth of their security 
out paying interest. It may be said that this receiving of deposits 
dvance is unavoidable in order that, depositors shall get their m« 
refined or coined in their turn; but this can be arranged by keeping 
L register of appli ations for dep sita id calling f reach deposit whe 
the office is ready to handle 1 

his practice received in L=66 a most improper perversion. B 
on is olfen merely elted ito Dual for convenience of car: 

ithout treeimg it fre i] e metals which are mixed wit 
and without parting the silv« rom the gold. The custom gre 
when H. H. Van Dyck was assistant treasurer at New York 
ex-olticio treasurer of the assay oflice, of advan ings coln to th 
positors of these unparted bars. As such bars and other tnassa 
bullion have no fixed value, the percentage of gold in them b 
known, it is very dangerous to lend money on them as security unl 
the loans are so small a part of the supposed value as to make th 
undesirable. A number of firms—thatof Balling & Sanders being a 
parently the chief—engaged in the business of obtaining advance: $0 
unparted bars. As these bars have no standard weight, but vai 
vreatly according to the proportion of silver and other metals thi 


contain, their purity or genuineness cannot be tested by weight 


by any other means but assay. Im March, April, and May, 1s 
$11,400 of these unparted bars were deposited at the New York assay 


oftice, whereon large advances were obtained. 

This isa wholly improper p actice, for advances could thus be ob 
tained on counterfeit bars made of gilded lead or iron. Though there 
is perhaps less danger of the Government losing by this meaus than 
would at first be thought, because deposits of unparted bars come 
as a rule from bankers or otber known and presumably responsibie 
persons, no reason appears why an entire stranger could not take to 
the oftice a deposit of counterfeit bars, get an advance of a consid 
erable sum, and disappear, leaving the Government to discover and 
suffer by the fraud. In fact, by collusion with ofiicials, counterfeit 
bars could be substituted for genuine ones, as it is publicly reported 
was lately done in Bordeaux, France, with two hundred and sixty 

| thousand bars, and by a little care, so long as the office held a con 
siderable stock of unparted bars, this fraud might go undetected 
even for many years after the guilty parties had died or fled. But 
much the shrewdest way would be to obtain loans by the deposit of 
gilded counterfeit bars. 
| By so doing the Government would make loans without any rea 
security, and the borrowers would obtain the use of large sums of 
| public funds without paying for their use and without furnishing se- 
curity. So long as the money was successfully used detection would 
be very unlikely; but if the operator should lose the money in the 
course of his speculations, he m’ght be unable to return it. In such 
case the Government would be the real loser, for the security held by 
it would be worthless; though as just pointed out the loss might go 
for years undiscovered, till the particular bars came to be melted. It 
those bars were finally withdrawn and the coin returned the fraud 
would probably never be detected; and it is not without significance 
that among this mass of unparted deposits in the spring of 1569 sey 
eral boxes of bars are known to have been made the subjects of |! 
by the assistant treasurer before they were deposited in the assay 
oflice, were put in the office vault, kept there some time, and then 
returned to the depositor on his repaying the loan. 
When it is remembered that in the spring of 12869 gold rose and 
| alterward fell, it is clear that an advance thus obtained might be 
used in the market at a large profit and afterward replaced ; while 
lif gold had failed to fall the trick would not have been detected as 
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1s those particular bars remained on hand; and a request not to | seem to be any pressing ed fi lying b 
+ them would under ordinary circumstances postpone their melt- | terms, when the ¢ apacity of t] tsand assav oftice 
til arrangements could be made for replacing the coin and with- | mi lt and assay was already eeded. It is said that no 
sawing the bars. This practice of making loans on unparted bars | crued tothe Treasury from t] ulvances ; may we 
. broken up in 1569 by George W. Edelman, deputy treasurer of | whether, where the mint service was t prepared to melt 
issay ottice, who, when called on by Secretary Boutwell to renew | at once, the sellers would not ha sold at ad t for <« 
al bond on the occasion of General Buttertield succeeding H. | Director had deelined to vat rket price a Loft the 
Van Dyck as assistant treasurer, refused to do so unless this prac ment’s capacity. If so, the Gover ent bas 
is abandoned. : discounts, 
rhe practice was revived after Mr. Edelman resigni under in By such means as the unlawt ‘ 
tions from the Director, October 14, 1273, as far as British barsand | expenses of relatives and ‘ ) 
ens were concerned, and such advances were made till 1877. . the cost of the Mint Bure i 
elegram to the superintende nt, giving authority to make thes ence t Ove SOU UO, and ! these S11 » fe Cl ra 
nees (called by the superintendent ‘ partial payments”) on de concerned, by pervet p s from t ses for eh the 
ts of British gold before assay, states that the practice * will be | were designed. Theey ‘ { sta re ’ ut exam 
ued till it may be demonstrated that sound policy requires a ng mints and assay « ‘ 
That ‘sound policy required a change ” appears to have law, while i illows the Direct * ‘ r ses. S4 vo 
‘demonstrated ” about the time when it became known that | of whiel ere paid | to O ber 1, IS77. ¢ 3 de 1 
Committee of Ways and Means would report to the House res y the traveling expenses ( else | lL) 
gviviby this committee powel to send foi persons an | papel course, 1b sucha s ‘ ] trie { 
| direeting it to examine the attairs of the Treasury; for on De was vas to ask Convress 1 propy ) 
, 1°77, the authority was revoked. he preferred to secret ell the cost of 
result of this part of the inquiry is somewhat remarkable, | pn IS] e by ¢ i \ 
the fact that Director Linderman, Thomas C. Acton, supe made for the establis t | cis ( 
dent of the New York assay oflice, and Jose ph M. Floyd, Let n’s hich indicates Dost 
f clerk, combined in an etfort to destroy the contide: of this | would not bear the s ! f ( ress. It | 
ttee in Mr. Edelman’s character and testimony as an expert i Auditor and Co I I | 
tmatters, by impressing on the committee the false belief that Mi It appears probabl t ned renders 
man, When deputy treasurer, approved the loans on unassayed = the penalties prescribes 
on. Director Linderman wrote to Superintendent Acton Marcel tio 
1-78, soon after Mr. Edelman began, at direction of the commit Phat some ot ( Or 
unining the New York records, requesting to be informed by wid that re Wel ; veh ‘ 
m the amounts advanced were indorsed and whethes any vou ! poOIMts W t ‘ i \ eecded 1 
ere on file in the Treasury at Was] neton, or elsewhere, howl Ul ( ice ‘ ‘ 
re of the transactions. March 26 Acton replied, stating tha Director to t | to att latthea 
y 1, 1269, to February 11, 1s7U, the ad ces Were aj ed | their cert ites of ‘ { r. 
face of the yellow tie] ts which served as vouchers by Gee y 1 ‘ t observe. \ ‘ by 
Bile n, deputy treasure) In proof of this he uisinitted thre \ 
d and thirty-eight yellow tickets. 'T] ‘ ‘ ha i fa 
“ ons Was written by Joseph M. | ad, ¢] clerk ol ( 
office, and signed and transmitted by A Mr. Ede 
vever, showed that the practice of making ad es 0 I ( 
ly on | ceased betore he bevar } \ ) ‘ 
| Vi I cermal ma Save li (yl ha i ( } ‘ I] 
York assay Ot were on the witness stand tle dy pot ‘ ris ! 1 Sil i i ( 
ne voucher for an advance on unparted bullion ai ne Ose ext | ‘ 3 Wi ! ‘ ty 
ore Mr. Edelman’s approval: and after n 1 prevari a ind is ther 
| admitted that there vas ! proot ot J evel la i il I i | 
ipproval. ar ‘ oL t | 1 
‘proceeding on the part of Linderman, Acton. and Flo Lind u's prope 
»too strongly condemned. Linderman sought to j { plainly that | ul ne « ford 
ng that Mr. Edelman was a malignant and persistent perso structed to make it ( \ refused ed we ‘ 
ytohim; but this allegation is wholly unsustained: and wer ibmitted to be re ( \ it Croy ent to 
e, Linderman’s proper course was to cleat f from false | expens But no vil de rt) t ‘ 
ges, and such vindication would have reacted to crush his foe. | faithful officer « ! * yet it w 
but this he failed todo. The proceeding is in the nature of a cor to do right in t] tt robably felt t vert re ) 1 
spiracy, not only to defame an upright and public-spirited man, br reny him ¢ red 
ilso to deceive a committee of the House, to thus deprive th com As Gassawavy had t before ) i } 


ttee of very valuable services, and by these means to defeat an il mittee of Congress found very va rhe \ \ dismissed at a 








liry ordered by the House. This is not only an offense agai time when invest ees of ( 
rals, it is a contempt of the authority of the House an uwtive and mat une t ‘ 
to prevent the exercise of the power of the House to investigate, iperintendent of the San Fra sco mint r ed f 
vhich power and its exercise are vital to the maintenance of the re- | conduct and whose remo ecommended abo 
sponsibility of executive officials to the people’s representatives, wit! to “impart no important matters to Gassaway,” states ul 
out which constitutional free government will soon sink into despot friends” are “vetting clear of tl chan.” that le ha erted |] hos 
The circumstances of this case plainly show that none of the | intothe nose of some of ds;” that ‘t | l 
parties to the plot against Mr. Edelman, and really also against the | the matter,” and testifies that womany peo were 
public liberty, are fit for the public service. There is strong reason , Gassaway’s absence it would be a tto t t is prett 


to suspect thas many contempts of the authority of the House of a | that Gassaway’s absence was part of ther plot to defe 
iture kindved to this one have occurred within a few years, and the | vestigation by Congress, though the nature of stl yat 
Committee on the Judiciary might well be instructed to bring i 
| providing for their punishment. was evidently very loth to throw any light on t itt 
Linderman admitted making “ partial payments” before assay on The relation of the Director of the Mint to | Big Bona 


ina. the evidence before this committee does not d ind I der in 


purchases of silver for coinage, and claimed that this was done not | mines, the Consolidated Virginia and California comp 3, Wl ure 
inder mint laws, but under acts for coinage of fractional silver and | owned by the same parties l have led t vo the product of 
standard silver dollars, and was hence not illegal. If such a construc silver during his term of office t widest part of | infortunat 


of law can be admitted, and if transactions of this kind are not | record. It was a most questionable pr ui not ccord 
egal, they are certainly highly imprudent, as much so in fact as | witha high sense of offic mor, that he ad become pes ul 








advances on unassayed deposits, since the actual contents and value | interested—in his ow? une OF 
the bars are not known till they are melted and assayed. corporations whereof the Gove ent << tor be custome 
Phe $1,000,000 Doré bullion hought of the Consolidated Virgini But being so, it was but nat that 1 ild yield to ter 
Mining Company March 15, 1275, was assayed by that company and | and the buying of millions of do th eron tert ery 
by vorks controlled by them ; so that they were allowed to put on their | favorable to the s i rloa 
ullion snch value as they chose, and to receive over 9% per cent. of | tion of the mines, v thre irful 3 that t d, were t 
he net value. Effort is made to justify such transactions on the | nearly inevitable conse ‘ ft first fa ‘ 
ground that these advances were sometimes stipulated for in con advances of nearly the w ie of two and a half 1 ot 
tracts, and that the sellers abated from their prices on account of ver bought of the ¢ ited Virginia Compan t dow 
them, being unwilling to wait some time for their pay when the Gov- | to be a just claim that the Government shall pay interest « 


erninent refineries were overcrowded. But the fraction gained in while it is engaged Ce! g its value If the owne1 she 


price hy no means compensates for the risk run, and there would not. to have his bullion assayed, for sale either to G lent or other 
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buyers, he should be willing to forego its use while the operation | fifty-foot level, less than half of Linderman’s excessive valuation. Th; is 
takes place. report, however, made it practicable for the owners of the mines to 
But if he prefers using it to having it assayed, he should not ask | sell stock enough to realize in all about $125,000,000, (including old as- 
the Government to advance on it, but should either use the assay | sessments) )and the fall in the value of this property to $15,000,000. 
oflice receipt if he ean or should withhold his bullion from assay and | above noted, brought to the buyers of the stock a loss of about 
use it as security whereon to borrow. Nor should the Government | $100,000,000, which sum has been pocketed by the sellers with the a id 
take bullion which it is not prepared to assay promptly, but should, | of their co-stockholder, the Direc tor of the Mint. It is ecurre ntly re 
if it finds occasion to buy before it can assay, purchase for future de- | ported that the sellers have repurchased the stock at the recent Joy 








livery Linderman in this case advanced $2,425,000 to the sellers two | figures, which, if true, Povey: uae sa profit. 
months before the completion of assays, and thus enabled them to Mr. Del Mar, ina communication kindly forwarded, in re plv toare 
make about 340,000 interest, beside the unlawful payment of a re- | quest, from San Francisco, in June last, for this committee’s inforn 
: clamation of $9,067.51 as alleged error in assays at New York, by | tion, states that the speculation engendered by these false 1 enette 
vhich assa the sellers had agreed to abide, and other favorable | ‘‘ set everybody crazy in California, ruined thousands of families 
terms given. transferred their means to the pockets of capitalists, who invested 
fhe United States Monetary Commission state that after the discoy- , these means in Government bonds and other outside securities, and 
‘ of the Consolidated Virginia and California ore-body, “ through | thus drained the State of a serious portion of its working capital.” 
persistent and infectious exaggerations in respect to the extent and Mr. Del Mar says further: 
richness of the new ore-body, the most visionary expectations and And this is what has caused the prevailing depression of industry, the fa 
varranted fears became universally epidemic . The estimates of | commercial ye and the depreciation of real estate A frenzied speculatior 
the value of the ore in sight ranged from $300,000,000 to five times a ae oe ee a ‘ a a herd Big Be nanzi 
that amount. Deeming it of the first importance that these estimates | Sr ype population = tinendiat . sa srasichenatean - ee ro uae aves 


As al 


ind statements should besubjected toa practical and careful scrutiny, | boot-blacks. Manv is the de posit, accumulated through years of toil, that it dr 







this commission employed Mr. Alexander Del Mar, a gentleman tech- | from the savings-bank ; great has been the anguish it occasioned by the absorpti: 

' S » } y 7] . 1e i » i tha a 

lly qualitic d for such an investigation, to visit the mines in per- | ®! these hoards ; numerous have been the crime s committed in the vain hope of } 
. , ; covering these lost fortunes, and frightful are the marks which these events hay: 

on and ascertain from original sources their past and prospec tive left on the social and industrial welfare of th ast ~ * * There was littl . 
, : “ i 1 the s¢ aiband sustrl els C4 was aitt 

productions rhe production has not exceeded 352,500,000, An aver- | cul ibout making a tolerably correct estimate fof the ore]—so little that so 
age depth of eighteen hundred feet having been attained, it may be | months before Dr. Linderman’s report was published correct ielvsieailen coments 

. : ‘no tha ai sions hs , . any Tt . os j nti} 

ately presumed that the culminating pr int of i its production hasbeen 5" d et ae had become common to many parties * Jt is susceptib! 
hed.” of proof that at the time that Dr. Linderman says that he saw $300,000,000 in th: 
reaches mine the managers themselves saw less than $150,000,000. * * From what | 
Let us see who were responsible for these exaggerations, and what | myself saw and reported of the mine, and considering the opportunities afforded 


vere the latter’s effects. Shortly before January, 1875, Mr. Philip | Dr. Linderman and the care and labor which he states was employed in the it 
Deidesheimer, described by Mr. Henry de Groot* as “an experien ed vestigation, it seems impossible for him to have been unwittingly misled to so grea 
; 3 ‘ an extent ‘ These matters are stated in all kindness to Dr. Lindermar 


Comstock superints nde nt and one of the most accomplished mining h whom my relations have always been pleasant; but stated they must le 


wit 


engineers ot the age, visited the mines and estimated their value at the real } story of the Big Bonanza will never be told 
“i HO O00 000 is was foll . bv : l ‘ise » ice . 4 . . . 

Aon oe Ch ; pep aba a Vireinia. « hic in the price Linderman appears to have foreseen that his course in this matte 
a oa ~eneetsipiicn oe een Vee a eal, ha would be questioned, and to have sought to guard against it by print 
wel “74, Was ' h WOU ap ine OF SLOU a “ML MoU J: : : + . } 

a Inv4, was worth 90 on par va of S100, reached %0 Janu- | ing in his annnal report for 1577 testimony of James C. Flood, one of 
rv bo, 17 As Linderman said, had he sold his stock then he could the r 


s owners of the Consolidated Virginia and California Mines, befor: 


retired on a competence, for the stock tor which at most he paid | the United States Treasury Commission, of which Linderman was 


‘ 
‘ a a eater ae ve rit 2 . comer - . a “renin member, which sat at San Mrancisco, to examine the mint, in the sum 
fallen to 950 for Califoraio cae O10 mel of Is77, herein Flood, being asked on the Witness-stand whether 
ee - ae he or his associates had ever in any way paid any one connected with 
the Government in connection with any report or estimate of the pro 
duction of the mines, or had attempted to procure such report or es 
timate, or had known beforehand that it would be made, replied ii 
the negative. It will be seen, though, that this does not exonerat 


Linderman, and that Flood and his associates may have used me 


the following October prices had fa 
for Consolidated Virginia. 
In the summer of 1875 Linderman, being in California on official 


ught a conference with the managers of the mines and 
Wwran ged for an inspection of them. July 17 and 18 he, accompanied 


by Professor Robert KE. Rogers, of Philadelphia, then or afterward a 


tockholder in the Consolidated Virginia to the extent of $20,000 or 


ans 


i ae : ; , which Flood might regard as not covered by the wording of thi 
ore, made the inspection. August 26 he again visited and inspected questions 
e mines. Novem} — 2 noe SS oa iad —— s ’ : ; 
Mt vember 1 he requested Rogers to furnish a report of Putting the most lenient construction on this entire matter, it was 


the examination, with conclusions as to their probable total yield, 
based on their explored extent and the quality of their ores as deter- 
ned by assays This, November 15, Rogers did, and summed up by 


certainly a grave impropriety for the Director of the Mint to lend the 
influence of his official position to sanction any predictions of the 
future production of any mine, especially so of one wherein he was 
pecuniarily interested. 

Regarding the aid rendered in October, 1277, to the San Francisco 
agents of the Consolidated Virginia Company and to the Anglo-Cali 
fornian Bank in selling trade-dollars at a protitable advance, by reason 
of the sudden stop of coinage October 20 without public notice but 
with private notice to those parties the previous day, whereby the) 
gained and the public lost an amount estimated by good authority 
at $°0,000, the rise was 4 per cent. two business days atte r the suspen- 
sion, which conclusively negatives the plea that there was no active 
demand for trade-dollars. ‘The further plea that the trade-dollars 
were being passed into circulation in this country does not justify an 
effort to stop such circulation if the pe _ chose to take them; not 
does this or the additional plea that the free coinage of trade-doliars 
interfered with Government purchases of bullion justify, even if true, 
the suspension of coinage without previous public notice. The San 
Francisco Chronicle said, in reporting the bullion market: 


ug that, without including ore between the thirteen-hundred and 
tourteen-hundred foot levels, or that below the tfifteen-hundred-and- 
lifty-foot one, the yield might be expected to be 3300,000,000 ; but to 
guard against a chance of overestimating he wonld take the assays 
it half the ascertained value and call the total product $150,000,000 
or more, 

Chis report Linderman, after stating that the probable yield had 
been excessively estimated to a fabulous extent by previous accounts, 
appended to his annual report November 20, 1875, and concurred in. 
This revived speculation in the stock. As soon as the report was 
published Consolidated Virginia rose from 210 to 400, and California 
from 250 to 375. March 17, 1576, it had reached 435, at which price 
Linderman’s investment, costing $24,750, which under the reaction 

ul fallen from $220,000 in market value to $63,750, was worth 
=120.000, (On that day the stock was divided, each share into five 
parts, which made the price of each new share 577.) The official re- 
port of the Director of the Mint, ascribing to the mines a value about ; s Mite : ; 

times as great as they afterward proved to have—for, as already ee merely ee whe ee os ‘ Spat coon asia wah, een = 
m : ‘ or resume coinage operations without giving any notice or warning of his inten 
oted, they only produced about $52,500,000 when worked out to a | tion, the business degenerated into a gambling game in which the few peopl 
depth of two hundred and fifty feet below the limit of that report— | the confidence of the Director ot the Mintheldall the winning eards. * * * TI 
us accepted by the public as reliable, and sustained the price of Con- only peopl who< huckled over the erratic course of the mint authorities were those 
who happened to have a little supply ot trade-dollars on hand, which in spite ¢ 
the assertion that there was no demand they managed to dispose of at a handsom: 






solidated Virginia, despite de —e production, at or above 150 per 


original share till the close of 1876. Even as lately as the close of | protit 
I-77 it was still at or above 115 as original share. By June, 127%, Even this pleasure was sullied by the thonght that they were only picking up 


} } . he ‘~tuambs whi ell fro he i ‘ s té ar the ‘ ree sik i 

however, the prices had fallen so that the amount of stock in market | 6 cTUmYs whi h fell from the rich men ible, ad BBS SAGICLEAM OF the job w 
; : being taken by the Nevada and Anglo-Californian Banks. 

is worth but about $15,000,000, according to an estimate kindly 





: ys ‘ . There an s » de ne 1 ¢ ave F tr: a-(o] 

furnished by the gentleman referred to by the United States Monetary | , Phe Re oe anothe ' -— len Fel , —* the — h of trade-do 
} } ; (ae "satS;: “rancisco as late as ‘bruary 1, lave > ; rere grow 

Commission as qualified to inspect and value the mines, Hon. Alex larsat San I Francisco as late as February ave, WRG tees were ge } 
ander Del Maa ing scarce in the market; and even so cautious a journal as the bu 


Che best defense Linderman could make of this extravagant and letin of that city felt compe led to condemn this suspension as look 
mischievous report was to say that he believed it came nearer the ing very much like an effort to aid speculation. 
truth than any other estimate ; which, lame as it is, is untrue, for be- | ,., But secondary ellects are eee oe _ eee oe primary Ouse. 
fore Linderman, and even before Deidesheimer, had published their The distinguished ee aie — onomist already mentioned states 
overestimates the’ State mineralogist of Nevada had inspected’ the in the communication already reterred to: 
mines and valned them at $143,000,000 above the fifteen-hundred-and- This fall in the price of silver which began in the autumn of 1874, and the still 
greater fall that followed it in subsequent years, is attributable in part to the delu 

1 } 


sive belief entertained with respect to the probable future production of the Big 
* Powell's © Land of Silver,” p. 94 Bonanza mive, The annual production of the country had reached twenty-five 
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ee — see eeinssendimmmi 


nda half millions before any fall at all occurred in silver. It reached thirty and 
rter millions, (in 1875,) and still the fall was immaterial, the average ratio of sil 
for the year having been 16.69, at which rate the silver dollar was worth about 


nts gold, which 1s no lower than gold stood with regard to sil 

















lver three years 
re hese facts prove that silver could stand a production even greater than 
been reached in le74. It might even have maintained its g ind in the face of 
4 rumor soon to be circulated that tifteen hundred millions were in sight in the Big 
Jionanza But when, on top of all this, Dr. Linderman. in his report for 157 
erred that he had seen three hundred millions with his otlicial eyes, the market 
er metal went to the dogs 
‘ * « * * ‘ 
It was this report that made a market for the stock of the Big Bonanza thr 
he Eastern States and in Europe and that upset the monetary atlairs of ¢ 
; un. The Munchausenisms o€ Deidesheimer and DeGroot may not have bee 
toy strong for the credulity of a mining country, but they had little o etle 
elsewhere. A professional report, concurred in and indorsed by the Director of the 
Mint and published in the State papers of the American Government, was needed 
carry conviction to the rest of the world; and here it was at last 
the month of March, 1876, Dr. Linderman’s report was circulated in Gert 
on the Mth of that menth the Berlin Reichsanzeiger stated 
es in Nevada produce fabulous amounts of silver, the production for 1 ‘ 
rept year being valued at tive hundred million frances ‘On June 1, sar year 
Mr. J. Saville Lumley, reporting from Brussels to the Earl of Derl repeated 
t estimate of the production of the Nevada mines, and thus, the falsehood } 
x been placed upon an official footing in America, Germany, and England, the 
1 in silver (of July, Is76) took place. 
’ * * * * * 

When his report was published silver in the London market stood at 1t l 
ld. This was in November, 1875. After this it commenced to decline, at 
tdid witha rapidity unprecedented ‘in history. Bearing in nd t 

v-time relation of silver to gold was 154 to 16 for 1, silver fell in Jar ry, IX7¢ 

to 17.08tol; in June it fellto 18.21 tol; then a panic ensued, ane July it ed 





4) to 1, the lowest point of the depression 
t was at this juncture 


that our Commission was authorized by act of Congress 








the month of December 1 was enabled to visit this coast and exami t I 
nza. In February I was back in Washington and my report in print Lb 
time silver had risen again to 174, and thereabout it stands to-da Had 1 
emonetizing the silver dollar provided also for free coir isdid Mr. } ad 
silver atthe rate of 16 to 1—that is to say, the silver would 4 b 3 
stood to-day ata premium in gold. As itis, Britis fluence has won tl 

the silver dollar continues to remain a mere token, andthe value of sitver 
st continue to decline 

Chat all this should happen in the principal silver-pr ¢ count 
land ata period when both in that country and else eve the pre ct of 





is diminishing and the want of more money is felt in every department of 
very extraordinary. Nevertheless it is all true, and if any or 

n is responsible for the evils which threaten to follow this virtual 

. of silver, that man is Dr. Linderman, but for whose mischievous zeal t ‘ 

netization of that metal in 1873 would not have been accomplished 


try, seems 


Mr. Speaker, Henry R. Linderman is in his grave. Had I pursued 
him, as some have wickedly declared, with personal enmity, I should 
now be silent. But my action and that of my colleagues was simply 
to obey in good faith the order of this House, the mandate of high 
and sacred duty, the dictates of public honor. Gladly, had the charges 
against him presented by responsible men proved groundless and 
had the facts of record been consistent with law and right, would we 
have made this known to the House and the country and have spared 
him the mental anguish which is said to have caused his death. But 
this could not be; however much we might feel for him we had out 
duty to do, and we felt also for the people of the land and for the 
thousands whose sufferings were disclosed to us. He 








is dead; but 


The evil that men do lives after them 


All through the vast Pacific coast of this Republic, through the 
great mining regions of the mountain chains, yes, in the Eastern 
States, and even in Europe, are felt the dire effects of the financial 
panics and losses and of the fortunes thereby gained to a few, bred 
by Linderman’s great misstep. His yielding to temptation, perhaps 
too great for most men to bear, has spread disaster and ruin through 
thousands of happy homes, and the development of the fair western 
shore of this coutinent has met a dreadful check. If in the course of 
the inquiry into his acts he came to realize the harm these acts had 
wrought, it is not strange that he sickened even to death. May his 
example be a warning to all in high station that misuse of power is 
sure of its reward. 

But there is a grander lesson in the facts. The “hard 
whereby the country of late has sutfered are largely due to just sneh 
speculations of which since 1262 there have been many. Very 
of them have been inquired into by Congress, or made publi: But 
the facts exist and are known. Scores, ves, hundreds, of officials, 
ex-officials, and their confederates, have rolled in wealth thus gained, 
while the people have seen their property slip from their grasp with 
out knowing that the markets had been manipulated by the use of 
oflicial power and information. 

The private secretary of President Lincoln speculating Wall 
street on the misfortunes of his conntry during the war from early 
information of all important events; the Black Friday speculation, 
Wherein close connections of President Grant were concerned; the 
operations of Secretary Richardson in connection with the panic of 
1-73, for which he was forced to leave the Cabinet: the withdrawal 
of the account of the Navy Department from the great and substan- 
tial house of Barings, at London, to make it available to sustain the 
weak and needless house of Jay Cooke, MeCulloch & Co.; the loan 
of $1,000,000 of public money to the latter house in the vain effort to 
save Jay Cooke & Co. from bankruptcy ; the real-estate pool, whereby 
the President, the Secretary of War, a judge of the supreme court of 
the Distriet of Columbia, the governor of the District, and a leading 
member of the House Committec on the District became interested in 
Operations whereby the price of real estate was artiticially advanced 


times” 


few 


lOA 


at public cost and citizens’ ‘oss hese are a few such speculations 

which have to some extent come to light. Only by removing the 

temptations can the opportunities for such misuse be prevented. If 

such opportunities exist they will be used; if not by some, by others 

who will re place then Only by ireelng the business of the people 
{ the country from otticial contr 


1 can its prosperity be assured 


North Carolina Cotton Claims. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. J. B. CUMMINGS. 


IN THE Hovsl 


REPRESENTATIVI 





\ P y ely > ys. 1-7 ; 
0 and ticula \ “) 
\ Sta N ( 5 t in 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, the bill under « sider rs 
is follo 
\ i St Nor ( olinas Li 4 } 
] S ] f] \ f 
{ Pha secretary 1 | ‘ heis 
1 | to the State _ ‘ st net 
proce p 1 l | d State ( ree 
l | t nb t Sta ‘ tby 
oa es i I i I State ( the 
or ‘ \ug 1 1 tip 1 S04 1 
Sr 7 a he Secretary « Preasul \ Al 4 1 
ru a | the Stat ( rm i et pre t 
t « } | ! le of « tl } 
d seized S. Drape I I went f April, A. LD. isk n 
t ‘ t New York oO st 11 me ull | 1 f 
l m owlnug ¢ { ure of ¢ 


The bill, as will be seen, proposes to appropriate the sum of 
$42,502.58, said to be samecunt of the proceeds of tive hundred and 


oales of the property of thi North © 
the otticers ot the United States in 1-65 and Lsb6 
Phe State of North Carolina claims that she is entitled to sueh por 


tion of the pros head 
+} 


cotton, State of irolina, 


seized by 


eeds arising from the sale of 


t the seizut 


snid cotton as ren 


e Treasury, alleging t 


wing 
his b 


] > y 
LOSSES YU 


in Violation of law 


1, 
mal 


llis one of a seeks to make good the 


Whether or 


for Congress to declare 


lass which 


Humerous ¢ 


rowing out of the war ot the rebellion. 


not, as 


some claim, the time has come that the doors 


tor 
property captured or lost and destroyed as a result of the civil war, I 
am compelled to maintain that in thi the State of North Caro 


Groverninent, 


of legislation shall be closed against all demands for compensatio 


s case 
lina presents no legal or equitable claim 
Certainly this House will not be w 
a precedent, and thus establish 
property purchased by it 
Union of these States, and wh 
Nor can this House be 


in tl 


against the 
s bill to become 
State the 
s effort t the 
ch Was « aptured by the United States. 


illing to allow thi 
it of a to recovel 


value of to be used in if »rSeVel 
ready to give its assent to the singular propo 
sition advanced 1e@ report of the majority of the committee that the 
proclamation of amnesty President Johnson either 
was intended to or did pardon a State for treasonable acts. The very 
fact that it for a State to com) 1 the condit 
imposed before the taking effect of the 

aconcelh + novel propos! 


How came it that irolina bee 


general msnecd§ by 


WaS IINPOSSLD Le 1Ons 


ottered ) irdon oucht to be 


sive answer to tl tiol 


the 


throw 


ime the owner of 
Perhaps the iuswer to this ing ry may 
light upon the justi 
a part of the cotton North Carolina 


cotton 


in question some 


‘ 
eSS of 


This cotton was 
y the 


rebellion to 











assist the Confederate States in their etforts to destroy the nation. 
North Carolina bought large quantities of cotton, to be manufactured 
diifo unilorms ior the soldiers she pu to the confederate army and 
to give emplovment to the families of such soldiers, that they might 
be able to maintai theips ves aft home rh cotton was so pul 
chased, and remained un ed at the virtual co ipse ol the con fed 
erae » th | ‘ on of tl United States by capture 
l yx rie the ean she be entitled to the proceeds of the 
salir % ) CLLAASe ] rite ded tor such use posse ssion of 
which was secured to the United States in the manner stated? She 
seems to base her claim upon these propo 

l Che State Yas pardoned b the gre eral amnesty offered by the 
President. 

Y Pardon blots out the offense and closes the legislative eve upon 
all treasonable acts ine Wied t such pardon 

i Having been pardoned, guiit ha ing thus beer removed j sf 
titled to recompense der the pro nm of the Constitution which 
declares that just compensation shall be made for private propercy 
taken for publie use. 

Surely these propositio do not need to be discussed here lnder 
ho possible view of the case can they be pertinent, for t reason it 
no other, the m proposition upon which all the others rest is 


of North Caroli 
But the re 


seizure Was 


faulty—the ‘State’ 


executive clemet! 


be the sul 


the majority of the 


a could not 


yee t of 


port of 


not only in Vv 


Government of the ly 


commit 
tee asserts that t 


Iss @& il by 


olation of instructions 
the 


ted States but unlawful, and 
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that un 


ider the act approy 


ed May 1%, 1"72, North Carolina is entitled 





to the net proceeds arisi! from the sale of the cotton in question, 
The act referred t these words: 
[ tt ‘ ly I di} 3 reby, authorized and directed 
; 1 i cott eized after t 
f G nt fully and in 
ro i te t, of the iles of said 
i I Stat 
| il gy for the sake of the argument that 
' ( , lay make claim, whether she brings 
i 
iwiti | 
| f etiol { 
( Latter June 30, L*65 
Phere wel ) sof cotto Phe first lot, two hundred aid forty 
ur >the records of the Treasury Department show, 
tel Secretary Bristow, March 15, 1875, a copy of which is 
i thie report, Exhibit A,) before June 30, 1565. The 
i el i 
ep t 3 actually 
| | ‘ S i command of 
‘ K if , i 
The two hundred and forty-s bales, then, are not brought within 
the terms of the act of May Ls, 1872 
The other lot, one hundred and seventy-five bale 3, Was seized on o1 
about April 4, 1866, by Simeon Draper, agent of the Government, at 
New York, and after June 30, 1865, and so far is within this act. 
3 Wa the ‘ ure injJawtul , 
I’) ‘ ; l= ’ 1? — ] ° 
h lie erzure if after June 30, 1-65, must have been unlawful, or 
North Carolina has no right to the money asked 
| pon tha question we have this evidence. John S Frazer, attor 


ney of the Treasury Department, to whom this claim was referred 











1 presented to the Treasury Department, and, | might say, was } 
disallowed by the Department, reported against it, as will be seen 
by referrm 0 his decision, a copy ot whichis given in the minority 
rm rt. (Exhibit J Upon the question of the unlawful seizure he 

| this Dena to nts which in terms di 
Hl hack bee | ‘ gevernments of 
‘ ‘ t Unite Itis quite clear 
; en f! 1 intended to have 
Avra | 
Phe orgar il er nt called the State of North Carolina, which acquired 
i hostile organization, at war with the 
‘ ‘ ut | can distinguished from that other organi 
part illed the Confederate States of America. Both 
> I ts of the war both had been alike enemies 
l State I }) the final success of the latter, all its ef 
{ United States, Ido not know how to avoid the 
resuited as to property wl ich had been acquired 
‘ ad No Carolina It seems to me, therefore, that 
I 
Secretarv MeCulloel n his letter to Hon. K. P. Battle, public 
treasurer of Nor Carolina, under date of March 14, 1866, announces 
the rule adopts yy the Government in these words: 
Phe of the Government has been to treat the property owned or controlled 
i ‘ veral States and that of the consolidated rebel 
‘ ‘ ition 
he seizure, then, was not unlawful 
}. Was the seizure in violation of instructions ? 
\s to the two hundred and forty-six bales, we must again goto the 
etter of Secretary Bristow above referred to. He says: 
3 4 s Department show that this cotton was actually 
i b | ec Stat i iry fores inder the command of 
( < l day « J e, Lest by the express order of the 
col nedir that n tar district which order directed Colonel 
. cotton b »the States of North Carolina and Georgia 
udge Frazer further states, (see Exhibit D, already referred to:) 
AS « e 17, tet Supervising Special Agent Heaton, whose 
‘ ced Stat North Carolina vas specially instructed by tel 
d State cotton to New York as captured property, wit! 
i State cla 
| | dred and seventy-live bales were seized in New York 
Ane ( s will be seen by the telegrams, of which copies are 
ve rity report, (Exhibit C Let me read from them: 
I A yD ARTMEN { 1-66 
States ¢ t 1 eR ) 
{ i is i " sa d in b eld 
iblishe 
H. McCULLOCH 
S t f the Treas 
New \ i 1 136 
| Il. Met 
mt ly same to belong to the State of North 
( 1] 
S. DRAPER 
United States Cotton Agent 
PREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 4, 186¢ 
SD ‘DD l States Cott {aent, Ne York 
Hold the North Carolina cotton referred to 


H. McCULLOCH., 
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| appearance in the Fort y-sixth Congress, as it did in the Forty-fourt 
| Where the Senate Committee on Claims reported against it. 


| On the Southard amendment to the legislative bill 


Thus is shown the correctness of secretary Bristow’s dec isior 
copy of which will also be found in the minority report, (Exhibit B 
Secretary Bristow held: 


I records and files of this Department show that said cotton was s 
red, by Simeon Draper, agent of this D partment, but that the seiz 
made in consequence of and in compliance with ¢ Instructions ‘ 
] the Secretary of the ‘Treasur z 


It is thus shown beyond room for doubt that the two hundred 
forty-six bales were seized before June 30,1865: that 
not unlawtul; that nade it 
instructions, but in obedience to positive instructions. As to thi 
hundred and live Is equally clear that w lle the 
seizure was made after June 30, 1865, the other conditions of the st: 
ute are wanting—the seizure was not only lawful, but under diper 
and positive orders. The claim, then, is not within the provisions of 
the statute of May 1, I-72, a1 the bill under consideration should 
law. 

I have no fears that this claim will be allowed by this Congress : 
is not likely to be reached upon the Calendar; but it 


the seizure 


Ww 


not only was the seizure hot 


1Vilelatio 


bales, if 


seventy 


id 


not vecome a 


Vill make its 


I} 
hese 


bye 





claims are urged with a pertinacily that is remarkable. Not 

i member of the Forty-sixth Congress, and having as a membet of 
the House Committee of Claims given this bill careful investivati 

I desire to leave upon record the result of such labor, trusting it may 
be found useful to those who way come after me and contribute som 
what to the protection of the National Treasury. 


Southard Amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN It. 


JI 


PUGH, 


OF NEW MY 


IN THE HovusE OF 


TIVES, 





Tuesday, February 25, 1379 
ly | ww, 





tore] al the law for 


ls of elections 





and deputy marsha 


Mr. PUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe majorities have the rigist to initiate, cor 
mate legislation. 

I will join in no factions opposition to the majority of this Hou 
| in any ettort it makes to effect legislation in a legitimate and proper 
manner. But when it le lation with a 
j. When it assumes that a minority has no rights which the majority is 





believe in the Sof majorities. |] 


aid adopt |e 


right 


trol, 


accompanies its ‘FES mela 


bound to respect, when it takes it for granted that the minority 
antagonizes has no manhwod, then the time has come when should 
be demonstrated what the rights and the powers of a minority 


The people of the North do not desire sectional agitation. Th 
do not believe a great future is to be built up tor this cou try b 
stirring up and keeping alive the animosities engendered by wat 
They think it was a good thing to put down the rebellion; that 
was best for the South aud best tor the North, best for our own a 
the world’s civilization, that we were kept, at whatever cost, a united 


those who stood 


nation. The people of the North think that by the 
|} Union in that gigantic struggle are 
and that those who were on the wrong side then and who are assum 


| ing to control this Government now should be cautious how they ust 


entitled to some considerati 





| their power. 

For the people of the North observe that the triumph of the demo 
cratic party means the triumph of the South. They know what im 
| mense power over legislation is lodged in the hands of the chairmen 
| of the committees of this House; that more than half of them are 
| from the South, and not one from all New England; that two-thirds 
|} of the patronage of this House ts distributed to the South; that not 
| a dollar goes out of the public Treasury for the Army, the Navy, 
any of the Departments of the Government except at the dictatio 
of those who were on the wrong side when the life of the nation was 
) threatened, The people of the North observe these things, and would 

| say to you who are in a majority here to use your power discreetly 
|} you would hope to bold it. You hoid the purse; but do not take a 
menacing attitude and shake your purse in our faces and say that not 
a dollar shall go out of it for any function of Goverument unless 
} abandon principies and policies that we deem vital. 
| You have the power tomake the laws. Use your power, but do not 
} use it in such a manner as to make your opponeuts fecl that 
would sink all self-respect and lose all sense of manhood if they did 
not successfully resist you. 

This measure of legislation could have passed this House in a legit! 
mate way any time within the lasttour years. Why was it not dom 
| Why is it being forced upon us now in the closing hours of the ses 


| sion? 
| 


or 


} 


¢} 
biiey 


Why is it placed in the obnoxious form of a rider upon an 

| appropriation bill?) Why isit pressed upon us by the cold, conscience- 
less, irresponsible power of the caucus? 

Why do you tell us that we must pass this measure here and now 

| or you will stop the wheels of Goverument? The answer is mort 


| than hinted in the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mi 
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CyaLMERS.] He clearly intimated that the democratic party is So self-evident is the negative of their proposition that I forced 
ded on the currency, divided on the tariff, divided on internal | to believe them insincere 


eir advocacy of it, while I « 


' 
vements, and it Was necessary to unite it on something. In | doubt their intentions. It is no secret that the law providing for 
r to solidify the party it was necessary to fix upon a policy that | use of the United States marshals and supery sors of ek Ons W 
d excite the passions, and turn the most amiable men into the intended as a means to be used whenever necessary as party machine 
jitter partisans. It was necessary to fix upon something that | to keep the republican party in power; and we all well know 
~ somehow regarded as an outgrowthof the war: it was necessary | the “ test oath” was an extreme easure for like purposes, of ont 
evive the old ery of Federal domination over State authority: it | raging the will of the people by lation All crimes against tl 
cessary to croak again the old songs, of which the country has | whole people have been committed der a cloak of popular outery 
“ wen sick, of bayonet rule at the ballot-box. Madame Roland said that the erus deeds of t] reign yf terrol 
And so, after four years of power in this House, and fom years of were committed in the name of Libert You, the opposition, praise 
tierence as to this measure of repeal, the democratic party sud | Liberty with your tongues, but stab her with vour actions. ‘What 
discovers that this supervisors law, which enables the Govern- right have you to claim the championship of a free and untrammeled 
ent to stand by and see whether elections for members of Congress | elective franchise? Your part eaders only a few years ago were 
fairly conducted, is an invasion of the rights of the citizen, and | opposed to giving the right of sutirage to all foreigners unless they 
st be repealed at once or the Governnient must be brought to a | had been actual residents of this country for twenty-one years 
wdstill. Why not leave this legislation until next winter, when | I concede the fact that you enfra sed the negro and gave him 
»e democratic party will have a majority in both Houses ? 


very 
reasonable end would thus be assured. No election can be held mean- 
e under the law anywhere except in California, and 


the right to vote. At the same time I am prepared to say that many 


of your party are sorry tor it, and Lremind you that your party struck 


i at 
lown the elective franchise i this District and deprived of the ballot 
ap ypulation of over one indred and seventy thousand 
right here, under the shadow of th: Capitol, 
pressed in the most ob- the people ought to be free to be re 
xious form, and against the wishes of many of the wisest leaders | are governed by the laws le in tl 
e democratic party. And why? Because the leaders of that | the burdens ef government ir 
who are pressing it, know that it is offensive; that it willexcite | or consent. Then wl 
stance; that it cannot be submitted to without dishonor; that it | It was Lecause of the lat 
revive old animosities, intensify, party bitterness, and thus, by lof this faet, and yout 
animating all that is odious in party spirit, they hope to silence all 


this would 
o way attect thei party interests. Why hot, therefore, delay 


} 
on 


It seems to me tl 





But no, this measure must be pressed now 


presented as well as taxed. They 
iis Capitol and are not exempt trom 
posed bv laws made without their voice 
vere they deprived of the elective franchise ? 


ge negro population in this Distriet. In view 








mpioning class legislation, let me ask how 
long will it be before you will deny or abrid 


r abridge “universal suttrage” to 
ternal discord and preserve their party strength and unity. | the States? 
fhe gentleman from South Carolina | Mr. RAINEY] tells us that I deny that your party leaders are and have been unconditionally 
ha tree, unintimidated ballot his State is as certainly republican | in favor of a free ballot, and to sustain the truth of what I have said 
isany State in this Union—and the great mass of intelligent people | let the facts be judged by this Houss When your party came into 
the North believe him—and yet there is not a single republican | power the salaries of almost all the Government offices from that of 
ember returned from that State in the next Congress. 


laborer were largely increased and 
} ; 


irposes: and the mandates of the * re 


The great | the President to the Department 
ss of all intelligent people at the North believe and know that the 
State of New York is often carried for the democratic party by out- 

geous frands perpetrated in the slums and alleys of New York City. 
Nothing bas ever been demonstrated if this has not been, and yet in 
the face of these facts we are told we must remove the safeguards | ment were added to the 
surround the ballot-box; that we cannot 


i then taxed for party p prib lic il 


central committee” were obeyed with fear and trembling 


were paid without objection and without 


amounts of money thus wrung trom oflicers 


* ASSeSSINENIS 


question, and the large 
and employes ot Govern 
arty assessments on bank rings, Indian rings, 
even have witnesses | railroad rings, subsidy rings, and rings within rings 


sand turnedover to 
t 


ut to see, and report what they see; that we can do nothing to | partisan leaders for party purposes—no doubt t 
rotect from contamination the primal sources of political power in | of 


o secure the freedo 


the ballot, no doubt indeed to sustain the spotless purity of t 
s country. And we are told further by the majority of this House | elective franchise. Why,does any one doubt for a moment that 


{ we do not sweep all these safeguards from our statute-books money thus obtained was used to buy up the oret nback part y«luriu 
ey will not vote a dollar to carry on the Government. the canvass of 1876 in Indiana, where the “ untrammeled ballot” was 
fhe gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. AIKEN] says they want | bought and men were bribed to vote against their honest convi 
more war, that they have had enough. Other gentlemen say they | tions? And the ‘Indian agents” of “U1 


cr cle Zack” were the part 
ire anxious for peace and conciliation and that they desire to be let | agents in the infam 








ne, and much more of like tenor. But do gentlemen think that Were your party favoring a free and “ untrammeled ballot”? when 
such revolutionary measures as this which they now propose, carried | Johnny Davenport | his army of roughs and ballot-strikers at the 
the high-handed way in which they are carrying this, will ever | late election in New York were intimidating and arresting German 


heal the wounds of war? Do they believe that such paths as these and Irish voters who had an honest right to exercise the elective 
» 


ll ever lead to peace? On the contrary, nothing has transpired | franchise and who were prevented then and there from joining in 
since the war so certain to revive sect 


ional hate and to stir up every | the election of the democratic « indidates, as has been clearly shown 








nalignant element in politics as the attempt to pass such a measure | And I might follow the violence of your party in Phil vlelphia with 
by such methods. a similar question and tell of the crimes committed against the ho 
You do not say that you intend to pass certain party measures, but | est voter in the City of Brotherly Love under the very shadow of the 
you say you will pass them or you will stop the working of the Gov- ‘old hall” sacred to the birth of our liberties. It is not easy for me 
ernment. The scheme is offensive and revolutionary, and I believe to forget the importation of repeaters, black and white, to Indiana 
Will be as empbatically repudiated as was the rebellion itself by the | 1576, when ballot-stufling was the rule rather than the « tion care a 
intelligence, the patriotism, and the power of the people. I believe | when all kinds of fraud and intimidation were used to defeat an 
that upon such an issue, whatever the solid South may do, we can | honest expression of the will of the people at the ballot-box 
curry every Northern State from the Atlantic to the Pacitic. The detinition of “free ballot” according to the repwhlican d 
tionary seems to he ‘vote early and vote often, ind in every new 
edition of that dictionary the definition of “ free ballot” appears u 
changed. There should bea law passed which would d inchise for 
life any man found guilty of fraud in elections. Who ever heard of 
Southard Amendment. merchandise being made of the elective franchise in this country be 
a fore the republican party came into power? Who ever saw or heard 
(Dyn ’ Y > ‘ CTT 1D of a dealer in ballots—in political conscience the sacred right of 
SI EC H Ok HON. 3. ». IT LLER, opinion, allthatmakesusatree people? When, betore this new depart 


OF INDIANA ure, Were the agents of party to be found stationed t 


0 pure hase votes 





| 
em 


handed down to us by them—blood-bought and pure 
the 


I cannot review 
arguments of the other side without being impressed with the | fens, and miasmatic swamps of politics | 
conviction that their position is based on false premises and supported | with which to blast 
by assunptions which lead to false conclusions. 


may know that all the bogs, 


at public houses, cross-roads, and at public gatherings, found sneakin 
IN THE TlovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, from farm to farm and from shop to shop throughout the land, plying 
Tuesday, February 25, 1879, waits lcaigicae- wish 1 cosh sane nee. ex omens donee 
0 Southard amendment to the legislative bill to repeal the law for supervisors | sickening: but besides the whole sale trathe in the ballots of the « 
and deputy marshals of elections | ployés of large manufacturing and commercial establishment ind 
Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, it appears strange to me that the | the easy purchase of the frequenters of grog-shops and saloons and 
iheral-minded gentlemen of “the other side” will oppose the amend of the unfortunates of thes sof our great cities, the pat ure 
ment repealing this obnoxious anti-democratic and anti-republican | finds a higher power with which to control voters. I have seen it 
statute, | stated, and I cannot doubt its truth, that ministers of the Gospel and 
rhe right of a free and independent ballot is the dearest and most | priests chosen of God to lead their thos ks inthe narrow path of rtue 
sacred of all the rights which our “ fathers ” pledged their lives, their | have been bribed to conduct their flocks to the ballot-box in the inter 
honor, and their fortunes to maintain. Believing in the judgment | est of party. And when we hear of the “ efficient organization” of 
of the fathers of our liberties, and appreciating the priceless boon party for which the repub in party is celebrated, with its experts, 


‘Indian agents,” and * whippers-in,” we 


lave been dragged tor poison 


rties of the people, a vi which sooner o! 
later will destroy the life of the natior 


sisi 





14s 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have not reached the climax of the baleful 
party influence of iich J am treating, which has been exerted in its 
force and cunning You may readily infer what outrage in our politi- 
t titted tocap such climax. It will be found in the 

Supreme of the honest vote of the 
people, placed in the presidential chair aman who had no more right 


viii 


cal history is be 


Court juggle,” which, in spite 


to the high position than | had, and, considering all the circumstances 
of the case, a crime was committed against the liberties of the peo 
ple whieh has no paralle It shocked the honest sentiment of the | 
ole civilized world, and leaves a stain indelible of fraud and cow- 
ardice upon the history of our time. And I have no doubt that 
me of those who committed perjury or subornation of perjury, o1 
bribery, and thei iccomplices, and those who had a guilty know]- 
edge of the crime, have been seeking relief from their burning con- 
ciences by declaiming in favor of a “free and untrammeled ballot,” | 
the reliel, should it come, will equal, perhaps, the relief a drop 
brackish water would give to the parched lips of a famishing 
traveler in the burning sands of the great African desert. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
In adopted Let the people of the several States manage their 
eleetior nirammeled by outside intervention under color of law o1 
hers, ise There must be mutual contidence and respect between 
e Government and the people of the States in the matter of elec- 
ns, or soone: or later a contlict will arise which will shake this 
untry irom center to cireumlerence 
Let ous Wipe from our statute-books these obnoxious laws. The \ 
re astanding insult to the dignity and honor of American institu- 
ons; andif the republicans will not join us in this good work, let 
democrats stand tirnmn as did the fathers of our liberties during the 
pers of the Revolution Should any desert us, let them go over to 
opposition and accept the black badge of Judas and Benedict 
nold. In conclusion, let me remind all parties that “eternal vigi 
ce is the price of liberty 
Brazilian Mail Subsidy. 
4 “i. ae wy , , rn a . 
SPEECH OF HON. NATHAN COLE, 
OF MISSOURI 
IN rue Tlousk OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
I February 22, 1°79 
m the amendment ofthe Senate tothe bill (IT. R. No. 6143) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Off Department for the fiscal year ending June 30 
Inx0, and for other purposes 
Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, no subject, I conceive, is of more vital 
mportanece to this whole country than the one now under considera- 
tion. J think, too, that we are fortunate in having an opportunity 


, in the very last hours of this Forty-fifth Congress, to discharge 
i duty toward the nation which in its effects will tend largely toward 
the solution of many of the difficulties of the present. 

The trade of Brazil and other States of South America has for 
many years attracted the attention of our statesmen and many em- 
inent and thoughtful merchants ; and, indeed, in the past generation 
large fortunes have been built up out of this trade. In comparison, 
however, with what ought to have been done the results have been 
rhe great difliculty has been in the want of sure, 
prompt, and efficient postal arrangements; and to-day the methods of 
mail communication between this country and Brazil are really dis- 
creditable to American enterprise and Yankee genius and exhibit a 
hinderance to the progress of our trade with South America utterly at 
variance with the progress which we have displayed as a people in 
almost every other direction. 


insienificant 


At present there is no direct line of steamers from this country, and | 


letters destined for the Atlantic ports of South America below Per- 
nambuco go tirst to Liverpool, three thousand miles, and thence five 
thousand miles by the west coast of Africa to Brazil. 

Strange as if may appear to us, it is nevertheless a fact that no 
steamer makes the passage from the United States direct to Brazil. 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium, however, have nine regular 
lines of first-class iron steamships, embracing between two hundred 
and fitty and two hundred and sixty vessels, which maintain direct 
steam navigation and communication with Brazil. To compete with 
these finely equipped modern steamships what does this great enter- 
prising nation have ? 

Well, she has twenty-nine wooden sailing vessels plying between 
Baltimore and Brazil, ranging in tonnage from an inferior oyster- 
smack of less than two hundred tons to a very modest sloop of less 
than seven hundred tons, the whole tleet aggregating in round figures 
10.887 tons. There may be added to these an oceasional ship from 


Brazil to Mobile of New Orleans. Is there any wonder, then, that 


while we purehase and import asa nation about one-half of the 
whole annual exports of Brazil, which amount to about one hundred 
millions per annum, Brazil only purchases, of a total average import 
from all countries amounting to about eighty millions yearly, about 
one-tenth, or eight millions annually, of us? 

rhe vast difference or balance between our imports and exports, 
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amounting to an average of thirty-five millions a year, we must remit 
entirely through European channels of exchange, thus laying us under 
tribute to our rivals for such additional cost to us of these vast ex. 
changes. The imports from Brazil consist chietly of coffee ; we recejye 
also sugar, wool, hides, dye-stutfs, drugs, and ornamental woods. 

Brazil takes from us flour, lumber, and a few other articles. Om 
| manufactured goods do not go direct to her ports; large quantities 

we know, however, do reach her through English and other channels 

The Brazilians, like many other nations, have discovered that our 
manufactured goods are not only cheaper, but better, than many goods 
| of similar character produced by other people; but both our round- 
about exchanges and these indirect exportations are largely and al 
most fatally against our trade. We ought by all means to assert our 
right to this valuable and indispensable commerce. 

The present wise and noble prince who rules this wonderfully pro 
ductive country is aman of broad-gauge views and ideas. He sees 
the anomalies of the great trade which ought to exist between ]yis 
people and ours; be perceives that his people sutier as well as we |yy 
these unnatural exchanges. He has therefore sought to promote 
direct, quick, and safe as well as commodions means to reach an ob- 
ject which is more vital tous than it may be for him, and in further 
ance of this object has contracted with one of our energetic citizens 
for a tirst-class American iron-steamship mail service from Rio de 
Janeiro, via Para. Pernambuco, and Bahia, to New York City and re 
turn monthly for the term of ten years, commencing in April, 157%, in 
the sum of $110,000 to $120,000 per annum. 

The question now occurs, shall we with our usual sagacity reach 
out and grasp the friendly hand of this enterprising ruler of Brazi) 
I will admit that large interests are here involved; great and rich and 
powertul combinations are massing their forces to crush out this 
worthy project. For the most part they originate in countries not 
only foreign but in earnest competition with our people. They have 
long and successfully held this rich and yearly growing trade. I do 
not blame them for making a desperate struggle. If we held a posi- 
tion such as they do and should yield it without exerting every power 
consistent with national honor, I should admit with shame and sorrow 
that we were in the sere and yellow leaf of national life. 

Many object to this on the score of subsidy. Well,a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet, but this is the war-ery of our com 
petitors for a trade that we cannot longer do without. But is this 
a subsidy. If you will look, sir, at this bill, you will find that it has 
all the safeguards of any other letting of the Post-Oftice Depart- 
ment, and call it subsidy, mail contract, or what you will, I here vent- 
ure to predict that if you pass this bill yon will start the enterin 
wedge which is to give us the right to successfully compete and to win 
for our agriculturists, manufacturers, our merchants, and our bank 
ers one of the richest branches of commerce upon the globe—a com- 
merce which will augment yearly by many millions, giving and rr 
ceiving untold blessings to the two great continents of similar name 

And, sir, I would here call the attention of tae House to the further 
| fact that the proposal of the Postmaster-General is to embrace two 
| lines of magnificent first-class iron steamers, of not less than three 
| thousand tons each, one of which shall leave New York say on the 
| first day of each month, and one shall leave New Orleans on the fif- 
| teenth of each month, the former via Norfolk, Virginia, going and 
| returning, the latter via Galveston and such other ports in the United 
States, West Indies, and Brazil as the Postmaster-General may deem 
necessary and expedient. 

By this arrangement the interests of all sections of the United 
States on the eastern seaboard, as well as those sections on the Missis 
sippi and its tributaries, are supplied with postal, passenger, and 
freight accommodations with regularity and promptitude, and upon 
equivalent terms in all respects. 

I might extend this argument to show that even two such vessels 
as are proposed in this bill, will almost equal the whole tonnage now 
engaged in this trade in capacity to transact business, owing to their 
vreat size and speedy voyages. But, then, two vessels once fairly 
established and making regular time will soon build up such trade 
as will require additional vessels to carry it, and thus, year by year, 
we may readily expect this trade to increase, so that before the terms 
| of this contract expire we may reasonably hope that we shall have 
secured our full share. 


r 


Brazilian Mail Subsidy. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOS. | 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN THE Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 22, 1879, 


d. 


PEDDIE, 


On the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6143) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Oftice Department for the tiscal year ending June 30 
ixe0, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PEDDIE. Mr. Speaker, I give this bill now under considera- 
| tion my hearty support, for the reason that there is nothing, in my 
’ : 


| opinion, will be of more benefit to our country than the opening up 
| of new markets for the products of our soil and the extending of our 











manufacturing and commercial interests. Iam glad to see this is a | 
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House; and any attempt by further complicating t] te 
step taken in the right direction. It makes but little difference to | lecting the revenue on this article will just as certa t 
me whether it is John Roach or John Smith so long as the object is | the classitication by the Duteh standard. Und ‘ tan 
attained—that American ships are to be used in carrying freight to | manufacturers of sugar found it necessary to make sugars darl 
and from these South American ports. I do not see how this can be | order to meet the tariff, aud they were made dark, or, 1 ih 
done without the ai nd assistance of our Government; neither do | duplicity of samplers, the satmmplk is mad irk Whether the 
[see any better way help revive our industries than by making an | were or not. 
appropriation for this purpose, It is nothing more nor less than the It is proposed by some { olarisco ] 
nolicy pursued by England many long years with great success, which | means of determi r rim 
now is self-supporting and the government aid is no longer required. | cryst able sugar the mole and make s the bas t « 
And why should it not beso here?) Weare getting to be a great man adding this to the pres d But a ‘ 0 
ufacturing nation and we must compete in the markets of the world. | still wider the do »frands, and « d ditliculties where 
And for these reasons, representing, as I have the honor to do, one | plicity is the remedy neede It was established be do a doub 
of the largest manufacturing districts in this country, which is tirst before the committe: st ill, that the test { 1) Liscope 
n the variety and second in the quantity, under these circumstances ; absolutely dependent upon the character of the sample drawn; for 
| sive this bill my unqualified and earnest support. the same hogshead of sugar that will admit of un classification b 
the Duteh standard w ilso admit of iriations in the test bv the 
polariscope of anywhere tf nu three to eig en L thu 
the main difficulty suggested by the Secretary in eport, “ that the 
adjustment of the duties is in the hands of thes iypole one £ thre 
Brazilian Mail Subsidy. lowest paid officers In the publie service, is not et \ depres 
ee And not only so, but while it is ad ed tha 1 ‘ ant ? 
‘ YH Y Y { > (17 NTT i tific expert and with proper care the polariscope does e the per 
SPERK( {1 Of} LION. cr. A, Bit KNELL, \ ainbieabarcatalioia’ sugar in the ess than an o ay ‘ t Soa 
OF INDIANA it is also truethat f1 the same sample tests vary eure 
‘ « obtain > ane that in sot as it is used bet ween ers and 
IN THE Hovsrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, ee ee oe 
Friday, February 28. 1879. the end, after various sampling al ave rage mus ‘ 
: wm agreement can be arrived at. so that tl { i Nel { 
On the amendment of the Senate to the bill (IL. R. No. 6143) making ippropriath larizer were pertect honest ind the law adimi ered. b rher 
for the service of the Post-Oflice Department tor the tiscal year ending Jui race of beings than that illw found degenerate ag there 
) and for other purposes jet “* ’ 
Is still room for serious ¢ erences and loss to the reve t FLOW LI 
Mr. BICKNELL. Mr. Speaker, this amendment proposes to pay | out of any attempt to collect the duties by any such ime dl 
$300,000 a year for carrying the mails to Brazil, when we all know it Furthermore, the adoption of this o1 vy additional test Lon 
can be done for 315,000 a year. It pretends to allow fair c mpetition | set on foot a new series of difficulties growing tof the effort of the 
when every body knows that such conditions are aunexed that nobody | manufacturers to outwit the Governmen For, a uid’ by th 
but John Roach can take advantage of it. Sacreatary in hia conference with the committe: orhen 4 aS 
(his House has voted by a large majority against all subsidies, but | as beet) made in the Inte Revenue Burean to fix a particular 
this amendment proposes a subsidy of the most offensive kind. These implement ke the Tice meter) as a test. it always has been found 
considerations alone ought to defeat it. The pretense is made that | that the instrument was. by the ingenuity of the pr ople, avoided 
this legislation is necessary to promote commerce with Brazil, but com- | evaded.’ The bill of the Committee of Wavs and Means, by stril 
merce that cannot exist without gross and flagrant injustice ought | ont these lower gradations up to No. 13, Duteh standard, remedies 
not to exist. ' the evils complained of and secures the revenue be ond all que biol 
To take $300,000 a year for ten years, $3,000,000 from the hard) The number chosen as the lowest dividing line covers all grades ot 
earnings of the already overburdened tax-payers of the country, and | refining sugars, rendering necessarv and unadvisable anv artifi 
give it to one man to promote his business has fio democracy in it; | cjg] « oloring process, as we is preventing fraudulent classiticat 
uo democrat can safely support it. Where nations need each otber’s | through improper sampli 
trade, where conditions exist that would make such trade profitable, The advantages to the importer, also, of the simplify hts 


the activity and energy of their merchants will establish it and carry 
it on successfully; where such conditions do not exist, subsidies are 
wasted. If other nations can undersell us in the ports of Brazil, no 
subsidy will help us; but if we can undersell other nations, our mer- 
chants will take our goods there without subsidy. 

Past experience ought toteach us something, We hada subsidy for 
Brazilian trade and the result was that when the subsidy ended we had 
no more tradethan before. The money we paid went fornothing then, 
it will go the same way again. Recently the well-directed energy ot 
the merchants of Baltimore has built up a profitable and growing com- 
merce with Brazil, the conditions are beginning to be favorable, but 
this proposed subsidy will not only break up and ruin that industry, 
but will utterly destroy the healthy competition which is the life ot 
all business. 

Mr. Roach has already a contract with the Emperor of Brazil, by 
which he will be paid for running his vessels to that country. Let 
him be content with that advantage. It is our business to protect 
the people against all these reckless schemes to take the public money 
for private advantage, on the false pretense of anticipated public 
benefit. 


The Sugar Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. R. HARRIS, 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1779, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 6134) to regulate the duties on sugar 


Mr. HARRIS, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, experience has shown it to 
be true in every instance that the only way to prevent frauds on the 
revenue is by so simplifying the tariff as to take away the temptation. 
This fact is so fully and forcibly illustrated by the history of the 
whisky frauds, with which all are familiar, that it needs no further 
proof to demonstrate itstruth. The effort has been fairly made to col- 
lect duties on sugar under a graduated tariff, but has signally failed, 
as is proven by the statements of the Secretary of the Treasury to this 





tem are manifest, and of great importance 


tem, by which frauds on the revenue have been practiced, an hon 
merchant has been placed at a disadvantaye by the nefarious prac 
tices of his unscrupulous neighbor, without having it in his power 
protect himself; besides which, the uncertainty growin t of s 
any gradations subjects him to losses, inasmuch as he cannot tell 
on many kinds of sugar, Whether on their landing they will be passed 
as above or not above No. 7, or No. 10, the difference in duty maki 


a large item. 
] 


By the proposed tariff it w ill be much easier to determine what the 


duties will be, and hence the business will be done with yreate! 
safety and satisfaction by every importer and merchant. But not 
only will the Government and the importer be better protected b 
the proposed bill, but I believe that the consumer ai d the small 
dealers will share in its benefits. It is claimed by the opponents of 
this measure that the effect of its passage will be to bring to this 
market a better grade of raw sugars, which will change the character 
of the refined product; and notwithstandang all that has been said 
on the subject of the poor man’s sugar, Latiirm that if this tariff will 
necessitate the making of a better grade of sugars for consumption 


it will be a positive blessing to the poor man, though he wight pay a 
quarter cent a pound more tor the new product. Before the comunit 

tee it was admitted by the gentlemen advocating the continuance of 
the graduated tariff that the lower grades of wal ibout which so 
much is said, were exclusively used for the manufacture of a cheap 
vrade of so-called retined sugars, and that the product given to the 
people contained not simply the erystallizable sugar found in the raw 
product, but all the impurities as well, which, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, are simply bleached li chemicals or some other pre 


i cesses and turned over to the peopl to eat 
Now, it is notorious that the qualities of refined sugar, in their 
character and sweetening power, g en tothe people for the past fow 


years have steadily deteriorated, and any attempt to create the im 


pression that the poor man is benetited by the purchase of sugar at 
a less price because it contains 25 per cent, of refined Impurities, Or 
some foreign substance, will not be accepted or sanctioned by this 
Congress or the comm Low-grade sugars and any other grade 


of sugars will come int ut they are required for the consamp 
tion of the country, but if the proposed tariff operates to the im- 
provement ol the qual ty of the article furnished the ier it will 
be a blessit country. 


ng 


»ythe exte 


consul 


to the entire 
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The Sugar Question. 


‘ Ys 7,’ ‘ Tr ‘ 4 a 
SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL 8S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

i nesday, Febru 26, 1879, 

Or Hi. R. No. 6134) to regulate the duties on sugar 

Mr. COX, of New York Mr. Speaker, what interest is it that op- 
pone thre adoption of the report ol the committee? The report 
moves the difficulties under which the Government is now em- 
barrassed in the collection of the revenue. Does it not simplify 


every de} 


terest apparently In opposition to it comes from a minority of sugar 


martment of business connected with sugar 


refiners and that class most intimately connected with them. The 
cry is raised by this interest that the great sugar-refining industry 
will be seriously crippled by the proposed change of tariff. 


tariff of 1862, 
that tariff the sugar-refining industry was more prosperous than ever 
before 


Going back to the 


Statistics carefully compiled show that so great was the 
prosperity of the sugar refiners that in 1870 the number of establish 
ments had increased to thirty-nine, with a capital employed in the 
not than $28,000,000. Under the old tariff a small 
percentage of sugars fit for consumption was imported in competition 
with the refined product ; but the tariff of 1870 not only prohibited 
entirely all sugars fit for consumption, but also all the better grades— 
thatis, brighter color—of refining sugars, sothat to the refineries was 
given a perfect monopoly of the entire business of supplying the pop 


business of less 


ulation of this country with sugars for consumption. I have ever 
been jealous of monopoly. 
What has been the result The monopoly given to this industry 


led to the extension of the business far beyond the requirements of | 
consumers, and the building of immense establishments which the | 
business did not warrant, the number reaching at one time fifty 


refineries. With this inereased capacity on the part of the larger 
deliberate and avowed purpose to blot out all the 
manufacturers and control the entire 
movement thus far is shown in 
ilre aly 
S20 000,000 sunk: 


rehinernes came a 
matler 
of this 


establishments have 


business, 
the fact that twenty-nine 
been driven out of the business, and not 
so that there remain to-day but twenty- 
one sugar refiners in this country, a majority of whom have petitioned 
this Under the pro- 
cess of extermination which has been going on, aided by the excep- 
tionally | ils 


less thar 
Congress for the adoption of the bill proposed, 


re crops in the cane and beet-root producing countries, the 
people have received temporary benefit in the low prices of so-called 
refined sugars 

But, sir, I cannot be look forward to its 
inevitable if Granting to this special interest all 
they ask in the perpetuation of the present tariff, with its facilities for 
fraud, or the increased facilities which would be foand in the intro- 


misled by this fact, but I 


result continued, 


duction of the polariscope or any additional complication of the sys- | 


tem, unless they break down in the attempt, it will not be long before 
the forty-eight million consumers (I make this popular estimate with 
some confidence, a census-taker) will find themselves shut up to 
three or four establishments for their entire sugar supply; and the 
Government will have to look to the same monopoly for its revenue 
of $40,000,000 on imported sugars. Under this state of things, who 
will pretend to say that the 
served than under a tariff which gives us forty refineries instead of 


as 


four, and the healthy competition growing out of such a number of 


establishments? It will be in the power of these gentlemen to give 
us just such sugars as they see fit, and of such qualities as they may 
choose 

It is claimed that in the past few years and until the recent agita- 
tion of the subject has forced a discontinuance that sugars have been 
largely adulterated with foreign substances, and that chemicals have 
been freely used to bleach them, by which an article attractive to the 
eye but greatly lacking in sweetening power and in purity, which is 
so much needed in legislative and social life, has been furnished to 
the community. 

However this may be, and the evidence seems conclusive, one thing 
is certain, that the quality of refined sugars was never so poor in the 
history of the trade as during the past few years. Has not the quality 
steadily deteriorated until public attention having been called to the 
subject a partial reform has taken place? I claim that the interests 
of the people demand that we as legislators should so revise this tarift 
as to secure in the manufacture of sugars such competition as will 
protect them against the demands of a monopoly and secure a quality 
of sugar which shall not only be free from dangerous adulterations 
but by its sweetening power be not only apparently cheap but actually 
so. ITknow not “ as to sugar. 
which is aliment and life! 

If it be answered that any abuse of power on the part of this inter 
est may be promptly checked by changes in the law by Congress, it 
is worth while to consider for a moment the position of the question 
to-day. With their immense capital and power these refiners are able 
to command in their service, both by their writings and personal ia- 
fluence, those who have been heretofore the leading apostles of free 


seems ” 


Let us be just to the substane e, 
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The only in- | 


however, it is noticeable that under 


The suecess | 


interests of the people will be better | 





trade. Large commercial houses who are on record as recomme; 
uniform rates and the abolition of the present graded syst« 
their dependence upon these establishments, have been led to ¢} 
their views and advocate such tariff as suits best this special int: 
| while other large houses who do not hesitate to state their con 
| tions in favor of a uniform tariff decline to identify themselves y 
such movement lest they should thereby be compromised in th, 
business relations. : 
| The dealers in hoops and staves in Michigan and Indiana ars 
to understand that. 
| From the testimony produced in this matter it will be seen that thie 
| product of the refiner made from low-grade imported sugars js yo 
| pure sugar, but, as is stated, a composite article containing sugar and 
| impurities, and that all the ery about cheap sugars raised by this mo 
nopoly is calculated to mislead and deceive the people, and that trye 
| economy in the use of sugar is found in buying a better, because a 
purer article. I favor the bill of the committee on practical grounds 
| They are admirably stated by my friend from North Carolina. If they 
| do not tend to increase the employment of labor and to cheapen sugay 
to the great body of the consumers, [am much mistaken. I vote here 
and ever, and forever, for the consumers, who are numerous, and 


| against those who would by indirect legislation prey upon them 


( 


~~ 


s rive, 
a yen 


Sale of Intoxicants in the Capitol, &e. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. ©. C. ELLSWORTH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 23, 1379, 

On the presentation to the House of the great petition of the mothers 

daughters of the District of Columbia, praying that the sale of intoxicating 


may be prohibited in the Capitol and in the District of Columbia 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have the very great honor—and | 
| truly regard it as such—and the pleasure, also, of presenting to t 
House the earnest, living, breathing prayer of thousands of women ot 
the District ot Columbia upon the great overshadowing question 0: th 
day, intemperance. These ladies, sir, who speak tous by their unite: 
voice in the petition I present, are in solemn earnest in this work ot 
reforming men—)iusbands, sons, bro hers, fathers, friends—and thy 
come here in their earnestness, in their beseeching prayer, and plea 
with you, the law-makers of the land, to stay if possible the great sir 
of drunkard-making. ‘They look here for help. Will you cheer the: 
Will you comfort tuem? Will you bid them God speed in their wor 
of love?) They know what it is to suffer. They know the miseries 
| some of them, that cluster around a drunkard’s home. They know 
some of them, the sorrows of a drunkard’s wife. They know, some 
them, the shame that follows and dogs the steps of the drunkard 
| child. They know, some of them, the despair and hopelessness ‘hat 
gather slowly around the heart of mother, wife, or sister, as day 
day the strong man goes down, under the blasting intluence ot 
tire of death. They know, some of them, what it is to stand by the 
open grave and see the one they loved, as woman alone can love, la 
sadly down into a drunkard’s grave. 
They know, some of them do, the great ache that tugs away att 
| human heart, when a wife, a mother, a sister sees all that 


MaKes 
life joyful, and living a delight, fade slowly away, while yet they cli 
| to it as the only tie that draws the spirit earthward. 

These women come here to you, to us, with theirery for help, wit! 
their cry for aid. Will you turn them away witha shrug of the co! 
gressional shoulder? Will you, can you, be deaf to their entreaties 
They will come again and again and again, until you, or unt 
braver and nobler set of men who shall take your places here, 
hear their cry and come to their assistance. This ghost will not 
down at the bidding of any Congress; it willappear again and aga 
and knock at the doors of the American Congress until it will be 
tened to and heeded. They will come and plead and pray until thei 
pleadings and prayers are answered, and you cannot stay their coming 
if you weuld. This is the next great movement among the peop! 
and the nations of the earth, and no man or set of men, or Classes 0! 
race of men, can stop it or hinder it from claiming the attention 0! 
the world. These women do not come here because it is any possihl 
pleasure to come of itself; they do not come to trouble you and 0 
cupy your time for any mercenary motive. They only come becaus 
they cannot stay away. They come at the command of their o 
consciences, Which cannot be still while so much wretchedness and 
death is spreading around and among them. 

The world 1s moving, and great reforms are happening. Al! men 
are brothers; the universal brotherhood of man must be recognized 


all over the world, and the time is rapidly approaching when this 
great, grand truth will be acknowledged everywhere. With this 


truth proclaimed in every land the downfall of the liquor reign !s 

. ah . r ] 
nigh. The movements of the nations of the earth are upward and 
forward. A great vein of sympathy, yea, so to speak, a great artery 


‘of love, is growing up, reaching all through the world and all ove? 
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the world, bringing nations and individuals nearer and Ee, from your resolution? None whatever; it was of no possible 
great central throbbing heart, where each and all can understand and | earthly good; it was a sham, a humbug, and only int © 
sympathize with every other, and soon no man will be allowed to | the public voice and still the publie conscience and quiet the public 
murder his brother man with a poisonous fluid any more than with | nerves; that was all, and you know it, my honorable friends. | 
the deadly bullet or the glittering knife. Soon the united voice of | It was a fraud—bare, bold, black fraud upon the people, and had its 
the nations will decree it murder to tempt a man to his death by a! desired effect rhey did believe, they did trast, they did honor, they 
witching poison. Some time in the future the man who now sends | did praise, they did applaud ; and yet the solacing stimulant remained 
your son to the gallows or the prison by the influence of rum will | within easy reach hey did believe and trust in your integrity and 
take that punishment himself. Crime will be crime and murder mur- | diligence, and how have you answered them They did rely and 
der by and by when the world wakes up to this great question of the | rest uper your manhood and morality, and how have \ treated 
hour, and the real criminal will take the punishment he now turns | them? Vhey did offer a prayer of sweet praise and thanksgiving to 
over op another. | the Great Father that the Capitol was no lo ger desecrated with the 
These women, many, doubtless, of whom have walked among the | sale of intoxicants and that their Representatives had had the cour 
shadows of the drunkard’s home, and sat in the thick gloom that | age to drive it out Poor deluded and deceived constituents, what 
vers there, with tearful eyes come and plead with you to help | shall we say to them? Say the truth, that is the only thing to do. 


them. Help them do what? Help them save the husbands that are | Tell Talmage the solemn truth: 


tell m the resolution was just 
the way of death; help them save their boys that are lost; help | what it was, simply a frand, a cheat 





fj the people, a humbug that 
them save their fathers from a drunkard’s grave, save their homes | was used to dupe the innocent and unwary with ind lead them away 
from the destruction that hangs over them; help them drive away | from the truth; tell him he has misled his people, and that the 
the gloom that has settled over a thousand households in the city of | American Congress is culpable for that deception; tell him the House 
Washington alone, and a hundred thousand in the nation. They do | restaurant was, up to th very hour of prefe rring those eh irges, a bust 


not come here and plead and pray on any idle errand, you see. They | ling, busy saloon, where drunkards are helped on their way to death; 


come to litt up humanity, to lift up the fallen and to crown them | tell him the Representatives of the people—from the honest, indus 
anew. Such is their glorious errand; such the work they would do; | trious people; from the temperate and religious people—wink at the 
nd who will extend the friendly hand and breathe the cheering | sale of liquors that will madden the brain even the Capitol of the 
word? Shall we? Orshall we rather deride and scoff when they | great Republic. What else can you tell him and give utterance te 
go away? Why not up to their assistance with warm and willing | the sincere and solemn truth? 

| 





hearts, so they may leave here refreshed and cheered on their way ? So faras I am concerned, I propose the people shall know the exact 
It does seem to me, sir, as though we should doa great wrong, almost | truthin regard to this matte They have been duped lo ough : 
rising to the dignity of a crime, if we did not welcome this del va- | they have trusted in a lie too long already, and the shall b inde 
tion of earnest workers for the poor unfortunate man who has lost | ceived. Such is the only manly course 
his self-control, and for the salvation of the man who is in the way} Only a few years since, six young men of promise, of tar more than 
ol coming ruin. ! ordinary hope and prot se, were elected to the Le y slature of one of 
There is no grander work in this sin-stricken world, and can be! the Western States. Long livesof usefu ssa mor were before 
none. And at our hands these noble women should meet with no | them if they would have it so; all drank mode ely \ re cial 
discouragements. We should be their steadfast, unfaltering friends. | and did not refuse the s ilglass. How sadthe result! Four of this 
But are we such? | eroup of young men, so full of hope and expectation, lie to-day in 
I regret exceedingly that these petitioners delayed coming to us | drunkard’s graves, one is in alunatic asylum in consequence of inebri 
until we are in the hurry, the anxiety, and excitement consequent ation, and only one eseaped Oniv one saw the da rer n the dis 
ipon the near close of the Forty-tifth Congress. Il regret they came | tance and escaped as with his life All the others are lost. Whata 
so late that the House could not consistently give them a few min- | word—lost! And yet we must tell the people that we have eng I 
utes’ hearing before the full House, and also have allowed this petition aged the sale of the accursed stuff, eve this ve building, ere a 
to have been printed in the RecorD. I will not criticise this action | with the people’s money we have been deceivit How ca help 
ipon the part of the popular branch of Congress, but am very sorry | doing soand yet tell the naked truth?) And they want the truth and 
it should have been thought necessary to treat these brave women | they shall have it. I have sworn to give them the fact nd 
tesocavalierly. These women, who know what suttering is; these | Mr. Speaker, I think the sale here at least should bx ved. It 
en, Who know full well the sad results of the sale of intoxicating | seems strange that we sit here silent, day after day and week after 


iquors in the District, ask you to stay the accursed work. They pray | week, knowing all the w e that the joint rule of the Senate and 


you not only to drive the beast out of this marble citadel of freedom, | House in relation to t sale of intoxicating and ilt liquors in the 
but to drive it from the District of Columbia. | House restaurant is being violated every day; it seems strange in 

Here you have full control of this subject; here you can prohibit | the first place that the keepers of the House restaurant will dare to 
the sale if you will. And they only ask you to do what you have |} trample on the authority of Congress, and yet they do so; strange 
the undoubted right to do under the Constitution of the land. And | that they continue to s nder the very eves of the officers of this 


if they have any prayer more earnest and importunate than another, | House, whose bounden duty it is to see that no liquor is sold in this 


itis that you will banish the sale from the Capitol. | Capitol; strange that they dare to sell in the very presence of mem 
Mr. Speaker, Talmage says there is no intoxicating liquor sold in | bers of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and yet 

| 

j 

| 


the Capitol. Dear, honest soul! Noliquorsold? How little he knows | such is the remarkable fact ; strange that they can sell in such man 
about it; how unsophisticated he is. It will astonish the dear man | 


when he learns the trath. No liquor seld in the Capitol! Would he appointed to see to the strict enforcement of said joint rule, and yet 


ner as they do and avoid being detected by these agents of the House, 








were right, but he is deceived, mistaken, and he goes on to deceive | it would seem that such is the fact; for surely wes id suppose all 
his people, all unconscious of the truth. And who decieved Talmage? | the officers of the House, as well as the members of said co ttee, 
How was this shrined preacher and learned theologian made to be- | would lose no time in putting in force said rite if they had dis ered 
lieve a lie?) “How,” you answer. I will answer for you. You de- | its violation. 

ceived him by your actions here; you deceived him by your resolu What shall we say was the object of the passage by t H ! 
tion of December, 1°77, and action thereon. Talmage believed, after | the month of December, 177, of a resolution condemn the ola 
reading that record, that no liquors were permitted to be sold in this | tion of said joint rule 19, and directing the proper officers to see to the 
building. He had aright to so believe. Such action would deceive | enforcement of said rule, and then sitting here for long months there 
even the elect; so Talmage was deceived, and he went on with the | after and pay no heed to the utter disregard of said re tion by 
frand, innocently to be sure, and deceived his people ; and so the peo said keepers, and yet permit them to go quiet | b ess 
ple have been misled and deceived all over the land. They supposed | without one good honest effort to arrest thi ‘ ind to send. it 
we were honest in passing that resolution ; they believed in the honot | from the walls of this Capitol? What was that resolution favorably 
and honesty of the American Congress; they believed we meant work | considered for?) Why did we vote for it? W t to deceive the peo 


i 
when we adopted that resolution. Wedidnot. It wasalie to deceive | ple, as I have said, and lead them to believe, who re id or heard of the 








the people with. | proceeding, that the liquor trade had nostandi cround in the Capi 
But what is the truth? What have we done to stay the wicked | tol? Was it simply to gain a reputation f1 the people for a man 
trafiic here? What has been done save the passage of that resolu hood that is not ours by right? These are questions worth consid 
tion? Simply, nothing; no voice has been raised against the sale of | eration and ought to be answered honesi| ind honorably, by the 
intoxicating liquors in this building, since the resolution was acted | members of this House 
upon, until the recent charges were preferred against the keeper of Did we intend the peo hould believe we had the moral courage 
the House restaurant, and yet the sale has gone steadily and surely | and consistency to send the liquor trattic from this placer d still 
on until these charges were preferred. The tramp of the whisky- | allow it to remain and poison the air we breathe, s0 we could gain a 
seller has resounded in the halls below us every day, andthe sparkle | good standing with the people at home and yet have the | ry of 
of the champagne has lent its potent charm to the restanrant all | the bow] so near at hand as to be within smelling distance of this 
the while, and yet we have been silent and still, and by our silence | Hall?) Doubtless there are honest thousands of the good eittz of 
and want of action and opposition we have given leave and license | this country who read the action of the House in passit uid resolu 


to the business, and the House restaurant under our treatment had | tion of December, 1°77, and who read from the Recorp of same date 


finally blossomed into a full-blown whisky saloon. Do you Jike the | the brave and dignified words of our distinguished presiding officer 


flower? It came from your own planting and pruning. Do you feel | denouncing the sale of liquor here, who have not the slightest idea 
proud and happy when you hear the jingle of the glasses below ? | that any intoxicating beverages are being sold the Capitol, and it 
You ought; it is the child of vourown begetting. What good resulted | seems almost cruelty to undeceive them. 
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lar are t} to attack this traffic is unpopular in this House. 
Yes, ** true t pit and pity tis tis true.” We have seen the 
intluence of the j ‘ night here: it has cast a cr le omy shadow ovel 
t] Ha i idoever us that has nosilver lining. Itisamis 
tuke tosa ‘ i el ning toevery cloud: there are clouds with 
' } ‘ ‘ invwhere, and such is the shadow lifted 
ove hey ind ed business hung that cloud above us. And 
; ; ' ya it to drive it even from this political home 
of ; We smile at the wiid effort of fanatics, as we styl 
] trade from the Halls of Congress. You 
n I rie the kee pers say to themselves, 
i, meddle with their business Why not? Why not 
mie heir lie Because 1 eh love tod nk ° that is why. 
| enoug) proclaim the et to the people at home 
b ind oO the! 
1 ul petty ree of the confidence and opinion of 
( Ou represe oe irceny of the meanest sort 
ki ' ome! Sav to thre people you approve of the sale of intoxi 
‘ ol the Cay ’ ‘ prave and bold like honest 
ible n Sa you nt the ruby wine, the sparkling 
< ‘ e tudd Liisi CLOSE t han uid that you 
‘ ‘ t« I 5 ( con to have a good time, a jolly sea 
oO ad you propose to all no disturbance ob you! say you 
are to b ! uenced nor turned asice from your program e of 
plea ‘ or praye nor even by the tears of the sutier 
in esa Dare yousay somuch in plain truth-telling words? 
Yo Oul tof acti nthe premises, You say 
eve aa | il G V2 tion of the rules of the Hous 
ul the eve i ‘ ‘ uid bb these sell ol whisky and 
ernie ‘ tt) ‘ i re atistied with the course they 
ire I 
Yous I ed Colonel Polk because hevaverelief tofifty six families 
Mi wie ol ré i re nd want in this city, by giving each ten 
shillings per da tead of aiding twenty-eight families only to 
keep tl hung f of rvation at bay by giving them twenty 
h nes per da 
} t retired Colonel ] k because when pressed almost to death by 
‘ I I of democrats, he ive employment to a few men 
more than the strict letter of law authorized. And yet you look with 
utter ie erence upon the violation of laws by these kee pers. Whi 
Wa ‘ i osaucred guarded in the case of the Doorkeeper and 


nthe case of the other keepers 
their he that 


ould be 


Your friends 


arts quor-se] is the great 


lilly 


age, W 


} } ] ] 
pleased doubtless to 





anewer treeiy upon these questions, 


ive aright to answers, too, and they will not be con- 


Will they ? 


youl 


passage of a meaningless resolution either. 


Deeds are worth more than words, and they will look for the deeds, 
my friend 

Mr mye aker, not many vears since the re lived In one of the old 
New England States—that land of steady habits and of stern moral 
action and strict religious belief—a man in the early morning of his 
manhood, a noble and grand man, who already, though young, com- 
paratively stood at the head of the front rank in his chosen profes- 
sion, the law. He wasa brilliant man, a man of genius, whom the 
god had blessed, a man of winning manners and captivating ad- 
dress. He was the pride and glory of his native city and county 


he Was active i every enterprise wl ich promised good to his peo- 
He had grown into the hearts 
him, and who watched his growth into 


idol Iie was a scholar of more than or- 


ple nal dl happiness to those he loved 


of the citizens who knew 


manhood, and he was then 


dinary excellence and acquirements. He wasan orator of wondrous 
power; thousands hung upon his words entranced, for they made 
sweet music in the air. 

Lhe people who loved him desired to honor him and thus honor 


themselves, and with 


ties or lines, they called upon him to leave the profession in which he 
was so distinguished and | star, and seat in this 
House. He responded to that callof his loving people, and came here 
and took his place in the House of Commons ot the Great Republic ; 
time he seemed to promise we ll at the Capitol. 
inannuers drew around him friends. He 
welcomed everywhere, for he was gifted as « conversationalist, and 
he charmed wherever he went. All hailed bim with delight who 
ke w him, and in a brief Space ot time he was a warmly we lcomed 


friend in every cirel went: 


almost a united voice, without respect to party 


brilliant a take a 


} 


and for a littl 
suaVITY ot 


His 


numberless was 


Where he and his people were more than 
proud ot tim: the 
him What then 
he learned to love 
fire of death lle fe 
t ‘ 


; , 
the shooting Star, lost 


worshiped him and trusted in him and gloried in 
Alas! what then 

the sparkling bowl. He drank deep of the liquid 
as Tap dly as he rose Ile went down as roes 
while you gaze in wonder at its beauty and its 
ip as the rocket goes into the air, and came down 
as rapidly and almost as worthless. He Jett the people who loved him 
when he came in the pride and beauty of anoble manhood, who cheered 
him as he went and prayed for him whenaway. He went back to the 
same loving friends in a little time, broken in his manhood and marred 
in his beauty, for the mark of the beast was on his brow and written 
over his young tace in lines that all could read and understand, and 
they received him with silent tears and sighs. 


brilliancy. He went 


And that man received bis first lessons in the way to ruin at the 
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capital of the nation. That man came here pure and free from druy) 
enness, With no chains round his young, pure manhood 


He we 
away mavacled and a slave to rum. 


He came here strong and bray, 
and beautiful and brilliant ; he went away from here weak as a ch 


with his beauty spoiled by the red eye and the bloated face: he 
away from here with his brilliancy dimmed and beclonded for 
He has never risen to the old height again. 


ve 


His pride ot ch iractey 
received a death-wound here, from which he could never fully re; 


Here, at the capital of the country, in the society of the elegant : 
cultivated, and ihe refined, that man, the peer of any other man ¢ 
wide world over, found the charmed circle that wove around 
young, brave, honest soul aspell he could not break, a web from w} 
he could not escape. 

Here, in the white marble whisky saloon of this magniticent ( 
tol, that man was more than murdered. Here, at the place of 
others where venius and talent should be safe from temptations 
shares, that young man was wooed by the sparkling cup and g 
tering festivities of the metropolis, to his ruin and his death. Ar 
this picture Ihave given, truthtul to the very life, is not the only on: 


that the truthful pen of history might give you to gaze upon. O 
men have fallen here: other friends have 
wrought by a life at the capital. 


been saddened by the 
Other constitnencies have received 
ir Representatives with tearful eyes as they looked upon their 
en condition. I could tell you of them if I would, but will not 
We have seen enough in our day in this House. 

the fiend that fattens 
race 








We saw the work of 
and thrives on the hopes and attections of our 
. during the last wakeful night of the last session of this present 
Congress. And the shame of that one night will live on and make 
honorable members of this House blush at its recall. The disgrace 
wrought by whisky during the last night of the last session has been 
heralded over the country and the world, and it will not sleep 
die. 

An American Congressman, standing in his place on this floor, be- 
reft of reason and judgment, stupetied and besotted with whisky, is 
a pitiable and a humiliating picture to gaze upon ; and yet the papers 

7 


was true. ' Do the papers 


nor 


say it What say you, my honorable friends ? 
misrepresent this House; and was it a libel upon this place and the 
men Who stand here to represent an honorable and temperate and 
Christian people?) Would any of us be willing to stand up and deny 
the charge? If so, let him speak. Who will?) Do you remember 
how freely the intoxicating cup tlowed that night in the restaurant o! 
the House? Do you remember the demoralized state of things in 
that place consequent upon the sale of champagne and whisky there 

Is it true that the House restaurant was simply a whisky saloon o1 

that occasion, where men were made drunk—men who should have 
kept their minds clear and unclouded ready to transact the impor 

tant business of the country? 

While Francis Murphy, with his eloquent Irish tongue, is firing the 
hearts of the people of the East upon the subject of intemperance and 
drunkenness, and thousands upon ten thousands are coming up out 
of the gutter and the valley of shame and putting on a new manhood 
and dropping the drunkard’s rags and donning the garments of re 
spectability ; and while Dr. Reynolds is calling tens of thousands of 
the West from the slough of despond and despair to the high lands 
of sobriety and hope; while tens of thousands of women of our coun 
try, who have drank of the bitter cup of woe and sat down in the 
thick gloom that gathers around the drunkard’s home, are pleading, 
weeping, and praying—for somebody has truthfully said, “ as long as 
men drink women will weep and pray”—shall we, honorable mem- 
bers of the American House of Representatives, do nothing to stay 
the ravages of the great destroyer ? 

Shall we not only do nothing to lessen, but encourage this crying 
evil that is bringing poverty and wretchedness upon a great army ot 
our people every year and filling our prisons with blasted lives and 
our almshouses with the unfortunate wives and children of the drank- 
ard; but, what is worse still, shall we aid in giving character and 
strength to this wicked trattic by allowing it here in this very temple 
ot liberty And thus shall our wise statesmen and brilliant orators 
give to this business the sanction of their countenance, and all of this 
great intluence go out to win the young into this way of death ? 

We can hardly have any adequate conception of the great inilu 
ence of the example of such men as talk to the world from this Hal! 
when they lend that influence in favor of the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

We trample on the great religious sentiment of the country when 
we allow intoxicating liquors to be sold in this Capitol and defy the 
temperance army of the land and add to the despair of the weeping 
and praving thousands of suffering wives and daughters of the nation 
and the world. Shall we permit it longer, is the word? I trust, 1 
believe, every man here will say no, we will not. It would seem to 
be enough for the National Government to stamp its approval upon 
this wretched business of making men besotted and worthless and 
wretched and degraded by licensing the sale of the poisonous stuff, 
and allowing the nations of the world to flood our country withit for 
valtry money, without further giving it character and power among 
the people by admitting it here in this home of the nation, which 
should be kept pure and clean and free from anything that can de 
stroy or make mad. 

Here, at least, our young men who come to look upon the gathered 
wisdom of the state should be free to wander through all its halls, 
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‘ts rooms, and corridors, and look upon nodestroyer of human reason | until some time in the fu this crime against the bodies and souls 
and no example which sballin any way tend to sway them from the | of men will be destroyed L thrown forevet 
path of safety and of peace. Here they should learn only wisdom But our duty is before us now and het und you and | 3 
and to practice the virtues that make great and ennoble any peo- | form it or leave it unperformed, to be done by other and brave ‘ 
rile who shall take o rypia . W ive bus little het todo, but t! 
I am impressed with the fact that this is an unpopular theme in | tle when boldly dot ‘ ravely done, w havea potent ‘ 
this place, and this truth is most discouraging of any. Unpopular, n the land for O It ‘ e hearts of ten thousand « 
ind why, pray ? Why should it be so?) And why is it? Because men | workers for the right | some deeree at least discou 
ve to drink. That is the saddening answet1 that comes back to us Weaken the power ol t Ana ( \ teva 
because men love to drink: because the sparkle of the wine Is charn or ] ide The cs | t 1 ) 1 Lior » 1 i 
ing: because the flush of the wine is so seductive. Butthe poet says | language that cannot erstood, condemning this unl rwed 
truthfully : trattic the Capitol, and } ive taken one important step 
rhe flush of that wine t t ‘ i bait the way of duty, and a at ihe Wd all POO Wwe mie nin land 
A curse lies beneath, as you'll tind when too say, “Ame F 
Do ve eed a ( ’ isa ( a 
How many thousands and hundreds of thousands have so found it | duty? 
already, and the sickening history of the great destroyer of human Look on this pieture and the that 1} ‘ 0 ition 
hopes and human lives repeats itself as the years roll on, and it Its lniancy, « i] Ist « t Lie st cent i , Wit tort, ve 
creases as they roll. MUONS OF energ ys ‘pe y people ee meee 
We have come upon a time in this country now, even no vhen the | tious and aggressive ering 8735.00 ot vea innua 
very life of the Republic is threatened by this curse. Why, the mind | on that that only leads to its downt ind its death. See tw ‘ 
grows dizzy in contemplation of the figures that express the immen- | thousand men sig prison-cells, sent there by t ful tratt 
sity of the sale of liquors in this country, that add nothing to the | Gaze upon that mare] irmy in our landof hundreds of thousand 
wealth or comfort of the people, but bring only poverty, wretchedness, | of drunken men, fo van army of hopeless w ind childre 
misery, blasted names and blasted fortunes, broken homes and deso- | that outnumbers the army the tirst Napoleon mat d from his ¢ 
late hearths and fainting hearts. Seven hundred and thirty-five mill- | pire to die amid the and cold of Russia. Look u { rrea 
ions of dollars thrown away out of the vreat treasury of the pe ople — | number of almshouses tilled with the widows and orphans of the 
vea, worse, far worse, than if thrown into the sea—annually! What } army of men that hay taggered into drunkards rave And 
asum for the nation to squander or invest in the purchase of wretch- | look upon the grandeur of the Capitol of the nation lo down into 
edness and woe! What a sum to go out from the pockets and cofters | the magnificent restaurant of the House and the wehold the 1Ol 
of the people annually in the purchase of poverty and disgrace! And | seller and the champagne vender in his glory, tempting t 
shall we add to and stimulate that kind of business by our example | man and the old man to his death, and then vote aga ly 
here, or by allowing it to be sold here in any way or manner? I trust | out if you ean Then refuse to strike the blow that shall h 
not; but we shall see. | whisky-bottles and champagne-baskets from this sacred pla , 
Honorable members of this House have said to me that it would | will, and go home and t to your people and ten to the 
be unsafe to make any persistent effort to drive this trafic from the | ing reply. 
Capitol; that any member so doing would array against himself } have sat here and watched this business silently as ne as | 
such an opposition as to endanger the passage of any measure re- | could, my friends. You shall not any longer want an opport 
quired by lis constituents. I cannot believe it; I will refuse to | to act. I know, and many at least of the members know, that 
believe it, and wait for what I may see in that direction, trusting to | authority of this House is detied and set at naught almost da 
the honor and charity and good heart of the members here to refute | still the work goes o1 
iny such absurd idea. I feel that we ought to drive this wicked thing And here comes now a great prayer from the people of 
from the Capitol of the nation. }and District, a great, silent, pleading prayer, from the homes 
Well might the Saviour again appear to rebuke some in high | hearts of the good women and the suffering women of this gre 
places, and enter this temple of liberty, not to throw down the tables | city And this prayer calls upon you to stay the surtrir { fe 
of the money-changers, but to break in the heads of whisky barrels | in the District of Columbia, where you have supreme author 


md scatter the champagne baskets and smash the bottles, and with | They ask you to shut down the gates and cut off this tlood of deat 








a whip of scorpions drive out the whisky sellers and champagne | in this District; and ive aright toa candid and genet 
venders. ing. They have a right to be kindly listened to and | diy vered 

Let us drive them out and make them stay. Let us clean this home | by the servants of the people. Will you doso?) Will youever do on 
of the nation from all such wickedness and uncleanness and make it | noble deed in this direction ? Will you utterly negleet to give these 
tit for our young men to visit without danger to their hopes and lives. | anxious souls one encouraging word, one that they ean « vy to and 
We cannot do less and do our duty to the praying thousands of our | trust in and know it will not fail them in the hour of need V hie 
people; we cannot do less and go home satistied with our work; we | want the brand of shame stamped on the sale of toxicat 
cannot do less and receive the approval of our own consciences and | drinks, and they ask nothing more t] it have the power to gi 
the “ well done, good and faithful servants,’ of the people. We can- Will you grant it Phat the quest W take the bo 
not put this question aside with a smile of derision and say we have | step and say no intoxicating liquors shall hereafter be sold in the D 
done what we could for the constituencies that sent us here. Now | trictof Columbia? Lhardly expect so much at you nds at t t 
is the time to act in this matter and it admits of no delay, no waiting | Great reforms must have time to grow. They cdo not spring into 
for a more convenient season. | life full-fledged in a moment, or an hour, o1 

Our expressed wishes have been disregarded and the authority of | slowly oftentimes; but the growth will come at \ (bout 
this House defied and spit upon, and yet we have been silent, silent | twelve years since a joint resolution was passed by the Senate and 
too long, and winked at the desecration of this building: and shall House prohibiting the sale of intoxicating and 1 t 
we not act, and act at once and in such a manner that the violators | Capitol, or within the public grounds adjacent, and t the ha 
of the laws of this House will learn to no longer trifle with the au- | been continued in both ends of the build ever s ive 
thority of this body ? These are important questions, and the people | intervals, when the t erance people have mace raid upon | 
demand that they be answered, and answered now. Ten thousand | press for its suppression, which has oceurred a few time r 
thousand anxious souls are waiting and watching. the action of this period, when the keepers of the rant ha lf L few 
branch of Congress to see what will be done in this regard, hoping | days until the pressure was over, and then hav ariably gone o7 
and praying that the liquor trattic may be driven from these walls at | with the sale again. All of these facts have been fu proven be 
least, and shall we disappoint them? Decided action against the | fore the committee who have been investigat the reves lat 
nefarious business here will give comfort and hope to thousands of | preferred against the keeper of the House restaurant. It has bee 
anxious hearts. | shown that intoxicating liquors have been sold in the House restau 


Justice demands, humanity demands, that we strike a blow that | rant regularly up to the time said charges were preferred, except a 
will place our full condemnation upon this business, and let the coun- | above mentioned 


try know how we feel in relation to this evil, this shame, this crime | Ido hope and trust that the d ot far distant when the sale 
of the nations and the great sin of the age. of intoxicating drinks will be driven from the National Capitol at 
A royal daughter of the house of Rechab presides at the White House | least, and one good step ¥ then have been taken, and other step 
ln unequaled majesty and profiers the glass that ruins to no man. | in the same direction w oon follow, a8 one step in any a 
She smiles not when the wine goes round. She dares to be singular | tion leads natura to another. God forbid that we should 
and braves the sneer and the smile of derision, and the nation loves | longer refuse to listen to the voice of the great army of sutferers tha 
her for her heroism and she will be enshrined in the hearts of the | comes up to us here from all over the land, like the sound of mat 
American people and her yame will go down the ages linked in the | waters. By all the sacred memories of this spot, by the prayers and 
memories of the people with bravery, beauty, and blessing, with dig- | tears of the millions yet in the valley of humiliation and of wor by 


nity, duty, and devotion. And while this brave woman is perform- the sounding cry of the hundreds of thousands coming up from the 


ing such a service for her country and the world, shall we fear to be | shadowy land of despair guided by the star of hope, l beseech of you 
singular? Shall we stand idly by and see the work go on here and | to no longer strengthen the temptations and add to the despair that 


make no effort to stay the tide of woe? Our country demands that | gather around the stricken ones who are looking here for encourage 
] let 


we, too, make some history on this great question which will not down | ment and consolation, but send them a good word of cheer, and let 


i 


at the bidding of any man; it will live and the agitation will go on | them rejoice and be glad at the dawn of a brighter day 
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IN THE ITlousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
hebruary 27, 1279 
} i t i irs for lega 
1X 
1 ) ( l Mi Sy Ker, The ] wish to co S1dLer reads as 
( erdo rs 
t ‘ 
Sf j 
( re ‘ t 
‘ | I “fT ~ 
i ird pa 1 
rs ot4l standara 
( t i i 8 
| | ppre the « nguished chairman of the Com 
( I ‘ Wi I ind Me sures | Hon. ALEXANDER H. 
EPILEN ind also as ty of that committee 
| Mr. Speake ern be ol hat committee I desire to sub 
me of the re hich have convineed me that this billshould 
i +] { 1 RY compel the Secretary 
e ‘Trea oy thre l tained in every trade-dol] 
| een « edi etha necessary to pay for the same 
{ I ver ul 0 Vile would amount in the aggregate to 
/ ‘ ' ‘ ee before 1 conelude the observations 
i | to brit 
Anothe jection that if tl placed upon the statute 
the « | ust be i tiie rereval wUn0d8unt OF a 
ecia ‘ ‘ period of time totheextent of the 
‘ of trac cle w) ive been coined s ethe pas 
of he he ( i ne live amount in the 
( I I as ot cle I 
( l ve rere i LLNS ] ol 
rane i op the ¢ li th 
| | ad St ‘ cle ir, popular quoted a t] dollar of 
‘ to be « ned by the coinage act of Am 
17) | é i ‘ 11 ra S d fineness at ®0Y.004, 
rela rf oO t erin the co ige as placed | this 
i | ‘ e ave! e ratio of the two metals cor 
| i 1 to I The value, the lore, ol he 
‘ I ( ‘ | old at that time was 103.0 
] { the ce ere il ratio of the two metals 
el ir since that date 
( D R Gol 
‘ 
( ( ts 
j 4 ¢ 
i 6. 30 
i 13.64 9 
i i 
1 to 1 7 
l lL tol 4 
l to 15.71 1 
l 1 l | 1 
1 to 15.91 4 
; i 1 Io. 04 
‘ if 1 ao ) ( 
} 1. ] 1 io { 
1 l I » 15.9 5.1 
~ l l 
l 4 
l 1 tol 5.3 
l l l ; ) 
l l D3 
i> l ) 4.1 
ul t f the above table it will be seen that in the 
| ‘ ‘ Lore 17% to 1R16—t! bullion value of the 
ver « 34 vared with eolad, fluctuated both above and be- 
: nal y e, but that after 1816 the bullion value was uni- 
} vy ly eno value 
yu yr the ye L ¢ raced in the foregoing table 1792 to 1833, 
sive—the silver dollar met with but little favor as a coin for cit 
ith md 1 wit] anding the fact that it conld have been coined 
depositors of silver builion at the Mint during a greater portion 
that period at a prol to themselves, only 1,439,517 dollar pleces 
re called for in a space of forty-two years. 


he fractional parts of the dollar were of the same fineness and of 
portionate we ht, and, with the dollar, were full legal-tenders. 
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In 1234, 2x, Congress adjusted the relative value of th 
two metals in the coinage to the ratio of 1 to 16. January 18, 1837 
the weight of the silver dollar was decreased to 412} grains and the 
fineness increased to .900, the contents of fine metal remaining y 
inged 


ie rel; 


act of June 








itive value of 1 to 16, as fixed by the act of 1834, gave th, 
gold coins a tineness of 899.225, which was an inconvenient fract 
for practical operations. The act of 1837, therefore, increased 
fineness of the gold coins to .000, making a uniform fineness wit} 


silver coins. 


This readjustment fixed the ratio of the two metals in the eo 
is 1 to 15.88 which is still the ratio of gold and silver in the { 


tender Coins. 


The following table shows the relative value of the two 1 








commercially since the adjustment of 1534, and also the gold valu 
the silver dollar: 
Da ; _ Dat K eS 
vial 
( ( 
1234 > 15.73 LOL. ¢ 1857 1 to 1 
l l » 15. 79 lt i> 1 to ] 
I l to 15.7 10 Inet lt bo. 19 
1x 1 to 1 } Li Ltt l to 15. 22 
1® lL to 15.85 LOL ~ L=6l 1 to 15.50 
A309 L to 15.61 LO. 3t Int L to to | 
1n40 1 to 15.61 102. 3 l lt | 
le4l to 15. 70 LOL. R38 lmo4 lL tol ; { 
142 1 to 15. sf l V4 It 1 tol 14 
1-43 1 to 15.93 10 ‘4 ‘ Lt 15.4 
Ind4 to 15.5 l <s I= 1 to | 
1nd Ll to 15.91 | 100. 46 8 L to 8 | 1 
1x41 to 15.89!) 100 | ' 1 to 15. 
1-47 to 15. 79 10%, 20 1=70 1 to 1 
1s4 lL to 1 If - Ina 1 to 15 
Ina 1 to 1.7 It I= it l 
Ie ) Io” lol. 1- lL tol 
Ie5l to 15. 4 103, 42 1 tol 
lr 1 to 15, Sx 102 | ltol 
Leos lL to lo ; 104 Is7t 1 t vi 
bed to 15.33 | 104, 2 4 Lto WV 
l to l l ’ 1 t | 
i to 15.38 | 103.95 
| 
During the above period embraced in the table until 1873, the 
ot the scoutinuance of the coinage of the dollar of 4124 grains, 
bullion value of the silver dollar was constantly above its non 


and this fact in addition to its unpopularity as a coin fi 
culation kept them toa great extent out of circulation, and they 
exported or melted for manufacturing purposes soon after coi 
There was, | demand for 
in old deeds of ground-rent, which required by their terms to by 


in silver dollars. 


iowever, a small these coins for settlen 


The increase in the bullion value of the dolla 


over ifs non ‘ 
value effected by the adjustment of 1°54 affected in hke manne 
fractional parts, and being undervalued in the coinage they also 1 


exported to a considerable extent, and the “change money” of t 


country consisted, therefore, largely of Spanish and other foreign 5, 
the principal part of which having been abraded to such an ext 


that their value as bullion was less than their nominal value, they 
were continued in circulation and the newly coined fractional sil\ 
from the mint was subject to exportation. 

To prevent United States fractional silver coins being exported and 
to retain them in circulation as change money, the act of February 
21, 1853, reduced their weight nearly 7 per cent., the fineness rema 
ing unchanged. The value of $1 in fractional silver coins thus mad 
subsidiary coins was ninety-seven cents at the market rate for silve! 


In 18535. 

The legal-tender quality of all silver coins of less denomination tha 
the dollar was limited by the same act to sums of $5 in any one pa 
ment. 


In 18 


73, as it appeared to be established that the silver dollar was 
not acceptable as a coin for circulation, and as it was about 14 per 
cent. of less value than the Mexican dollar for trade purposes w 
Asiatic nations, it was proposed to create a new dollar, the value 
which should be slightly in excess of that of the Mexican dollar, in 
order that it might compete with it in oriental trade, and thus also 
create a market for the surplus silver of the mines of the Pacitic coast. 
The coinage act of February 12, 1873, therefore dropped the dollar ot 
4124 grains from the coinage and substituted the trade dollar of 420 
crains. 

The following are the sections of law creating and relative to thi 
trade-dollar: 

COINAGE ACT OI] ‘ 

Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a ! 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar o1 twéoty tive-cent piece, a dime or t 
cent piece; and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be four hundred and twer 
grains troy; the weight of the half dollar shall be twelve grams and one-halt 
gram; the quarter dollar and the dime shall be respectively one-half and 01 


fifth of the weight of said half dollar; and said coins shall be a legal tendet 
their nominal value forany amount not exceeding $5in any one payment. 
Sec. 21. That any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any mint 


bo formed into bars or into dollara of the weight of four hundred and twenty grains 
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designated in this act as trade nal epos f silve other « dit a 4 Der 
ag shall be reeeived ; ( AI N¢ i : 
“I i il © 4 T ‘ ‘ t 
1 i ei on il rt Na i \ 
el hed re er I {« ‘ . 
he bullion is above dard separat . 
these metals exist together t bullion, and f pl ‘ ) 
be fixed from time to time byt re r, wit cone ence of t Ss 
rv of the Treasur il, | 1 ‘ ut t Z Anes ile L \ its 
e cost to each) oftice oft al, la ; lu ( ee ill acid * i 
S Op tl t sil er than t trade- Supposing, there tha te yn 
ae mints and at the assay « ( Ne \ k ( I é have een co ed ) es ed f ‘ 
S S$ not less than 3100 dollars, this a t wou } ( re 
Section 15 created the trade-dollar and made it a legal tender to eee dollars, leavin vee BIO to] 
ane 5 and to cover the SS it awbrasio (| Wast 
the extent of 7: The follow radispateh fr l he | is 
Che bullion value was so far in excess of the nomit ilue as to onlde omic bey aaah) «that entre 
prevent it being circulated as money, and the more particularly as | gy yin és ie rw ‘ ; 7 
coin was at that time ata preminm of from 12 to 18 per cent. ovel hice : and fre tlatio suse : 
United States legal-tender. ten} ee ae are) 
[he decline in the value of silver, which commenced in 1-74 and ea 
steadily continued, gave rise to an apprehension in the early part of wut 
1276 that the bullion value of a trade-dollar added to its cost of co No. 1 
age would soon be less than the value of a United States le gal-tende! 
dollar note, and that whenever this took place it could be coined s R ! »M 
under the law for owners of silver bullion and placed in circulation 
ata protit to themselves ih 
Congress, theretore, by joint resolution of J lly 1876, declared t 
S a dol ne ereafter be é te S ‘ q 
‘ f the het ( t tf ‘ 
eof to nt as he may dec ifticie ‘ ‘ - 
1 t “a ‘ ! 
Although the act of 1873, creating the trade-dollar does not spe 
ically state that it was for export, yet it was a fact well under dl 
by all and the jo nt resolution above quoted « .presses 1 SUDS ‘ 
that the trade-dollar was fo) export and not for cirenlatior - 
It was not until the latter part of 1277 that trade-dollars, from the R 
continued decline in the value of silver and the ippreciat ot | l 
states notes, could be prot tably coined with safet to depositors ot 
silver bullion at the mints, to be placed in domestic circulation De 
posits were received to the amount of about $4,000,000 with the « 
understanding that the resulting coins were to be ex ported; b 
subsequently transpired that they were not exported, but put into 
cure ulation, and the receipt oO} deposits Lol colmmage nto these « + 
accordingly discontinued by order of the Secretary of the Trea 
and bas not since been resumed. 
Lhe trace dolla has never been regarded as a Un ited States co 
by the Government, in receipts or disbursements. It | not ata 
ne been coined on Government account. It has never been rece : 
able at the Treasury for dues, and consequently never paid out; neither I 
was it by law exchangeable for gold coin at the mints or assay oflice 
at New York. It has simply been regarded as a stamped ingot, the . 
fineness and weight being stamped upon it and guaranteed by United | 
States assay, and this is a distinguishing feature from every United 
States coin that has ever been struck or issued from the mints. 
The Government is in no wise responsible for trade-dollars being 
in circulation, nor is it under the slightest obligation to redeem them , ’ ? 
1h) legal 14 nder noney. No protit has been made by then collage, . ‘ ts ; : : » ; ; : 
and every measure under the law has been exercised to keep them | ®™° 0% er ear eee meee 
in their legitimate channels. The parties who placed trade-dollars ee oa apa . ae parka Fes 
in circulation did so with a full knowledge that they were not legal- ee pie = ‘ ) y a 1 
tenders, and they realized a gain of the difference between their | °°" ok eet fe See eae 
bullion and nominal value. If they were now to be made a legal | “> °°" eee ae rag tage ae 
tender or be redeemable in i gal tender coin, another set of specu 2 ed i , ii 
lators would step in and realize a still larger protit. PES ec aoa err a 
These coins if not made redeemable will eventually find their way See , a a 
out of the country in trade. Since their coinage was discoutinued produced 181 Ree ok Ze ay 
San Francisco 1,028,141 have been shipped from that port alone to | @"" vs See on 
China. If they should be made redeemable in legal-tender coin, the od eeatiabr it ne F = 
risk is incurred of their return from China where they could be ob a wound ; 7 
tained in exchange for Mexican dollars or tine bars at their bullion ee eee - ry raps 8 nn 
value, and which at present rates for silver would leave a margin of oo ne ets ' ite 
about 14 per cent. for expenses of importing and for profit on the | |, eee .. ce - Sa on 
transaction. m Sa a edt Ns ae Io 5 th, ip 
rhe Director of the Mint, in his report for the last fiseal year, esti 217 ei kid ace 8A oSh ioe, at a 
mated that of the 35.959.360 trade-dollars coined not over 5,250,000 # a ae age cA : - cee 
remain in this country, held by California banks and in cireulation as | ates aa a Ce 
money, the rest having been exported. eT eae ; 5) a , : ee 
lhe following dispatch from the United States consul at Canton |). Fy ae ee ey aah cis 
indicates that the trade-dollar is the favorite coin for hoarding or la va pegs ser ae eee re cee i ; 
Ine by by the natives, (Report Director of Mint for 127%, page 40 She Span foN a ee 


of lto L 
No. 9 . — 





Sir: I had the honor to receive your dispatch, No. 31, of Februar LRT, re Russia, v ] s be rtual ou the 
garding the weight and circulation of the United States trade-dollar, on the 4t a : 5 
instant colnage laws pr ‘ e ¢ ge o1 | 

: ‘ , } heir 1 ' ] r 7 } 

Inasmuch as this coin is taken here at its actual fineness, (900,) I do not think it | closed thei ts against silve Is Sho 
would be advantageous to have another assay allow their ¢ Le sto be exported in exc! 

Some months since the German consul wrote me on t ibject of assaying tl would a be rtually an abandonme 
coins in circulation here, as per copy of his letter marked “‘ Inclosure No. 1 1 i ee nbiect ft 

Pe . ‘ IO! ) S eT Vv l on sub] ( 

After due consideration and consultation with my colleagues, I wrote him as per | #@0ption of a siiver valua 1 SUbEC ) 


Inclosure No. 2 | market rate of silvet 
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/ f ed ited State 
‘ ‘ 
\ 
1 1 
{ 
) 
on 
) ) 
; ’ { ¢ ’ 
( 
‘ 
{ ) 
i 0) ¢ 
' ) 
i { 
M Speakel I \ i s ul hat has le 
ft the Gove ine eX i pa ive of the lamous 
] » 127 ! hae ‘ of real value 
! fo iat " and le th what it 
passes | , 
~ Sa emay, Ll and ver are productio commodities 
‘ ( e, and their ¢ nd real value depend 
1) hie ol or required to produ t and upon wha 
their purcha wel n the marke f ‘ orld 
All currence vermanent et must be real. It represents 
Li ma mead a { ‘ mode OL ¢ chang . aa vl if will — ‘ 
vhat if worth, and to pass successfully and to serve the put 
pose for which it is intended it must be worth what it passes tor, It 
» the mere tliat of law the attempt is made to vive it value beyond 
rea lu payment of obligations either new or old, somebody 
ll certainly be wronged, and it is most likely to be that portion of 


people who are poorest and the least able to bear the wrong 





We have seen, from what has been shown, that the policy of cre 
iti ilues by legislation in this country is a modern invention, and 
directly in contlict with the policy of the fathers, about which the 
ilvocates of tiat money have talked so much that they seem to have 
musied ma | st ‘ s 

We ] ive “aiso een ry th rt itl cre ed production ot ilver, 
i hown by the statisti presented ce 1360, why the intrinsic 
value of that metal ha beel changed In view of these facts I 
observe that many | ropea rovernments have adopted a new policy 
vhich recognizes existing tacts 

The Secretar f the Treasury said, in his report for 1272: 

i i! fa i ‘ espond to or ercial 

i ‘ t ( al vt (0 

) 

Thi e lamented Director of the M t said, his report for L276: 
I le ere l fa Direct is been able to 
i i i ’ iblish unlimited le i 

! if t commercial rate of 1 on. On the con 
1 ctual commercial ition of t pre metals appears in all cases 
‘ take! oaccoul in fi y mone i rd, and the metals valued 

ted er « i 8 et ! "I 1 rewit except in a few 
. ‘ 5 rave had been ¢ ted to cover the cost of coinage. 
Here are a long line of statutes and acts performed, commencing in 


7’ and coming down to 1°76, which are uniform and seem to have 
| of all administrations and of all 
In some sections of the country, however, a fierce 


ved the sanction and 
litical 
itati 


rece support 


parties 





r question Was ¢ ommenced, some time since the 


on of the silve 


passage of ft act of 1873. Those who have led in this ernsade 
against the Government would have us believe that a great wrong 
was done byt evislation referred to, and they have apparently 





succeded in mal 
from which the 
destruetive War, 


ng a portion of the people believe that the disasters 
; suffering on of a cruel, wicked, 
which loaded the Government and people with in 
ttedness and deranged all of the business pursuits and interests of 
the whole people, are chargeable to the fact that no silver dollars 
containing 4124 grains were coined between the 12th day of February, 
in73, and the 2sth day of February, 1272. 

Mr. Speaker, at the risk of repetition, permit me to summarize what 
has already been made apparent. From 1792 to 1534 the mint was 
accessible to all who desired to have silver coined. The debtor was 
tree hoose whether he would purchase bullion and have it coined, 





country is account 
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or pay in currency already in circulation. Notwithstanding the mint 
was open to all and the relative value of gold to silver was fixed as 
1 to 15, there had been coined down to and ineluding the year 1 
only $1,439,517. 
From L805 to 1835, Inclusive, t one silver dollar was coined 
It should be observed that when became appar nt that the ré 
ve value of gold to silver (1 to 15) as tixed by the original act wou] 
, make the silver dollar as valuable as the gold dollar, ¢ SS « 
the a of 1854, readjust the two metals in the coinage 
to or sti I » 15.92 ; 
My the date of that readjustme: to 1873, a period of thirt 
ears, the silver dollar was again constant worth a premium 
rkets oi tf world fo this ‘riod of time I desire to eal! sm 
‘ for the advocates Of llat INoney Insist that the der 
the value of the ver is chargeable to the passage of the 
1-7 vi i simp lisconutinued the coinage of the 4124-grain do 
| l hould t bs Ve if tl ic same act prov tee Lior 
ir rade-dollar, 1 that it made it a legal tender to the 








do lars had be« rcolmMed 
d ber amounted to *,045 
ind an averave ot less Chia 
the passage of the aet 
| lollars, which was almost 
period Of sixty-eight yea 
d from the opening 
coined 35,959,360 trade-« 
l Lines S tiany S il 
coined in all the mints from the time the first de \ s al 
the passage of the act which has been so misrepresented 
compiled of 
With such an array of facts before us s ditliceult to cor 
what way silver has been depres iated or the business of t ul 


prejudiced by untri ndly Jegislation or other act on the part 
Crovernment, 

We were told during the diseussion which was had last i 
the silver bill by its friends, that immediately after it syould bx 
a law the silver dollar which it provided for coining would aga 


par with the gold dollar. 
t 


Vhat prediction has not been verified by what has since tra 


At that date the bullion value of the dollar was ninety-thre« 
one-fourth cents; the present value is eighty-foureents. From Mar 
lastto the Ist of February instant there had been coined of stai: 
or legal silver dollars, 24,556,350; there were on hand at the sa 


date, 18,405,247. 

From this is apparent that, with a vigorous e 
1@ part of the Secretary of the Treasury, he has been able to get 
circulation only $6,150,503 purchase of silver bulliou, and 
all other means which he h: It also app 

that only a small portion of t 


+ 


Statement 1f 


tl 
in the 
is been able to employ. 

his sum is in actual circulation, altho 
the Secretary of the Treasury pays the expense of transporting, w 
out reference to distance, to anybody and everybody that wil 
it, and that which seems to be in cirenlation is mainty left 
and represented by certificates W hich are receivable for customs, taxes 
and all public dues. 

So that, after nearly one year’s experience, the r 
there is on hand of silver bullion which cost SLO 849,889 50 5 si 
dollars, 18,405,247: making a total 799,730.50, all of wl 
seems to be idle capital and has added nothing to the cireulat 
currency of the country. On the contrary, it is lessening the 
of cireulation and subjecting the people to the payment of interest 
on whatever amount may from time to time be invested in coi 
and holding depreciated dollars that cannot be successfully circu 
lated so long as the people can obtain a eurreney which possesses 
full intrinsic value. It must be confessed that silver dollars, eve 
of full value, have not heretofore been a popular currency with om 
people. The production of silver in this country, however, is now 
great that it is important to utilize it by the use of all the means 
which are at our command. The question remains, how shall it le 
done ? 

The monetary commission which was created by the law of last 
winter and which met in Paris last summer, with commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Latin Union states and other European nations, in a 
conference to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver for the 
purpose of establishing internationally the use of bimetallic money 
and securing tixity of relative value between those metals, failed to 
come to any agreement whatever on the subject. 

1 quote the tollowing, taken from the report of the commissioners 
appointed by the President, which report was made to the Presid 
alter the termination of the Paris convention : 

Your 


action 


on aep 


lt 1 
sSultS are 


of 82,7: 


amon 


of courage 


commissioners did not fail to urge the adopt » policy 

But this policy was not accepted, and whatever the causes which dis 
of the countries most tirmly adhering to the principle of a bimetal! 

circulation to accept it, it was apparent that the two following were especial] 

fluential in preventing action at the present time The first was the existence 0! is 

the German stock of silver still remaining, and now estimated by high authorit 

at about $75,000,000. Mr. Feer-Herzogg, the distinguished delegate from Switzer 

land, was disposed to deny to the German stock any considerable influence upol 

the general market ef silver; but the delegations from England and Fra 


ion of 


clined some 





its 


Tree 


bearing 


agreed in attributing to it great importance in 
and on the practicability of a resumption of 


on the price of s leer 


coinage by the bimetall stutes. 



















































Mr. Gibbs, former govern rof the Bar < of England, declared the intluence of the | piece of American legislation, but rests his veto chietly on the g ; 
«;serman stock upon the silver mark to be very serious. In } ie nv Li ¢] Sa Micky } } na 
French delegates substantially con red, this body of silver] ce an that the billis a br I al faith, and is viol Vs \ ve 
over the market, and exerted a permanently depressing ones of the terms of a trea ere o with a forei ‘ it 
of that metal Lhe existen¢ this larg ecu! ition in a ( our own solicitatiot 
sch ica Ta i cc would also, in tt par al ? tie It occurs to me, Mr. Spe: re mula be o better 
exceedingly dangerous the 1 mption of ‘ ov : ae es I ud 
mass of it might be precipitate ipon t of t allic ground for the interpos I tf a preside al veto th 
t probable result of breaking down 1 I ‘ at an early date i The ge od faith ol t S ) i led red to other nations \ 
[ene to dispose o ts stock up ud ‘- Lreature nay be a good one o1 bad one We have ide treatr h 
, - ee ee , Biact : . I we have btained ¢ ( advantages l treaties by which ive 
na se Ww : . . p ‘ Ss er t considerable SS Phe fact as to whether it is pro @ OT 
for res vt I a ot er Was inexpe t I prohtitable does not «¢ eT the euestio s to whethe ifs 
divergence between the mat t rate I sil and 1] I ” broken or ke pt. Nations tl have held their promises a id ho I 
ie ie te Rade alt ad ee tte, oe ee rhtly and who have violated their bargains with other nations when 
coin silver at 1 to 15.5, or any other ratio near to t In vier rf ai. | eVer their whim or their interest led them to do so have passed into 
ces le it was th oht imposs to brin ke { history under a load of co ‘ }) W r] indeed. wit] cis 
openin Inints lO Sliver honor, seek through the proper diplomatic channels to termina the 
We have seen that when it became apparent that the ratio o to | operation of a treaty or to modify or change it I do not think 
as insufficient to keep the silver dollar at par with gold, when | a proper thing for us to argue that Congress has the power to abro 
was made from 1 to 15 to 1 to 15.98, the silver dollar soon gate or destroy a treaty iw Constitt Classitic eaties as su 
res ned its place as the i! il of eold in the markets of the world preine law, but every goo wyer knows that the Supreme ¢ rt has 
And it is clear from the above quotations that the combined wisdom held that atreaty a i e same tores d that a lay 
the Paris conference had no ¢ fidence in any system that might , May abrogate and des \ fatre | t im- 
adopted, except that which should be based upon real intrinsit piest fori, We agreed, by 1 arbitrat , to the lishery 
ilues award, and Cougress mig have refused to approp ‘ mone 
Che certain effects that would follow by the passage of this bill, In its more intricate form, as in this bill, we av | e agreed with 
e market value of silver bullion is at present, would be to sub a foreign nation that certain things should be done, a Cx ress 
eet the Government to pay for the trade-dollars that ‘t has coined might pass a law—suc t bill as this—which would | them 
{792.505 more than they are worth as bullion, which is the o1 from being done. Ce ( thus possesses the po rtod ov a 
they possess. treaty entered into by the constitutional treaty powe he 
-next misfortune that it will inflict must be to add more than | President and the Senate 
6,000,000 to the $24.556,350 of standard silver dollars that had been Che Supreme Court holds that it can do ut only because the 
ned up to the Ist instant under the act passed last wintei Add aw is of late date and mandatory upon the « ~b mh the ime 
these large sums the least amount that must be coined under the | decision asserts that it is not to be assumed that Congress mild do 
rovisions of that act during the next year, $24,000,000, and there wi such a thing, or if the direst public emergency, ch as threatened 
the aggregate the sum ot $24,556,350 of silver coin. worth only War, made it necessary, that Congress would provi unple remedy 
hty-four cents on the dolar, most of which will be hoarded in the | for all aggrieved parties. When we pass such a bill, however, and 
freasury Department, and it will remain there as an idle and there- | send it to the President, a still graver respo vility rest On i 
unprofitable investment until it shall be reeoined into dollars Norean heshelter himself under the plea that the treaty was entered 
at shall eontain bullion enough to make them intrinsically as val into with one of his predecessors. It was negotiated by the President 
ible as gold. or until they are sold at their bullion value in the mar When he sends this bill back to us, with the reasons he gives on 
ts of the world. cupies a position that is impregnable because he has no altert ‘ 
A further objection to the bill is that it proposes to stop the fur- It admits of no question of part sansh } He entered into thi ee 
coinage of trade-dollars. This should not, in my judgment, be | ment in our name He is its custodian: h duty faith o 
done so long as the vast and increasing production of our mines re see it executed. Ido not think there a " 
res the enconragement of Congress to aid the producers in fut my voice, or a man in the whole country, who, if he looks at it d 
Shing a market for their product. 1 would therefore not stop the passionately for a moment, would say that he could havs rned ch 
oinage of the trade-dollar, but would coin freely all that can be | a bill with honor. When. therefore, the representative of American 
profitably exported, for the miners and producers of silver need, and | sovereignty comes before us with such a veto, he comes clothed with 
they are entitled to, the fostering care of the Government. a garment of good faith and national honor which we had tempora 
\ few more observations and | have done, and though not strictly | rily forgotten, supposing it to be purely political que ul] 
reference to the provisions of this bill, l venture to hope that they must admit that he woby thisact conferred additional lustet the 
may not be regarded as inappropriate. American Executive 
I would repeal the act passed February, 1°78, orso amend it as to Let us further inquire in what manner the treat mh que on was 
require the Sc eretary of the Treasury to ¢ OlNn JUST SO much silverasand negotiated. But a fe vears ro Vou W ll remember that ¢ nea i 
o more than he can profitably utilize in the discharge of his duties locked up against e enterprise of the Europe All Christe 
is the financial officer of the Government. nd J would authorize him | had a grievance agaist that nation Our people could no 
n his discretion to recoin the unnecessary accumulations or sell to | unto them, and theirs could not come tous We were obliged to ry 
the best advantage that he can all surplusage. On the market as it | on what trade we had with them through the Dutch and Portuguese 
now is the relative value of silver to gold is Lto 19.05, which the law |, Among innumerable small grievances the weste! ) 
should be in harmony with if the silver dollar is to be suecessfully | great grievance e could not introduce o Chi It 
coined. The subsidiary coin may remain as it is, for the present at | was argued, and justly, that a nati ad ! { ‘ 
least, provided that the Seere tary of the Treasury is required to re ness: that the rights of men ros move ft eC es ite 
deem it, whenever it may be presented for redemption, in coin of full lo compel them to Lave trade and intere ew ed Br ia 
intrinsic value, as Ithinkheshould be. It costs 2 per cent. or more fo war with China—the most questionable of ! ( ‘ 
ithe Government to coin the change meney or subsidiary coin, and it them into a just conception of our « ut ‘ t t ere 
should be overvalued sufliciently to prevent its being exported, which forced to admit our people, our commerce ( our ¢ 
would not work any wrong to any portion of the people provided | tianity. 
the Government redeemed it whenever it should be presented for | ‘The Burlingame treaty grew out of tl te rs ) t is A 
redemption. | very different thing and conceived in a very « ‘ virit In 
founding our Government we had recognized : fundamenta axim 
i “that God created all men equal;” that men p | eertau in 
alienable rights,” among which were “ life, libert ul © pursuit 
ze i ot happiness.” Phat governments “ derived thei t ets Irom 
Chinese Immigration. the consent of the governed.” In theB sme treaty we recognized 
ee | a new right, someth ng natu! rTo out of the butfor thet 
SPEECH Ok HON WM A PHII ] IPS time publicly asserted. Iq ite trom a rtion of that t if white 
—"s = ae ee ae > | you will find in the veto message 
OF KANSAS, i ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | The United States « he 
} inherent and inaliena 
Saturday, March 1, 1579), } the mutual advantage of free itio Le I e 1 
J ; : 4 z | jects respectively fron try tot for tl 
On the bill to prevent Chinese immigration and the President's veto of the same. | or as permanent r 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege of | Itisthis doctrine, and the treat that asserts it, that t vend ri 
presenting to this House and to the country the reasons why we | proposes todestroy. Free emigration has been as old as our traditions, 
should sustain the President in his veto of this bill. I shall also | the underlying mainspring of our polities, the f dation of our forms 
state, what I have not before had the privilege of stating, why I | of society. The European settlements of these United States are only 


voted against this bill, and why I think it should not become a law. 
And, first, as to the veto. The President traverses the general prin- 
ciples involved in the measure, and indicates its unsuitability as a 








two hundred and fifty years old, As colonies ane his country 
has been the refuge for the oppressed of all nations 


there have been waves of popular prejudice 


nes, indeed, 


that to check tl 
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There have been those who 
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t e and the loyalty a man ves to 
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wi Chi yrogress these contracted deas have 
to hich it is larly ut 
It se ya )p its purpose by indireeti It does 
( ‘ mer: hall be prohibited, b that. 
‘ in hilteen perso Phat would be bad enough 
LLIO mut when stop consider that it is designed 
ne important concess i the Burlingame treaty 
i irp trick t wcomplish an end makes the propo 
reobjectionable LheChinese are said to beadeptsat tl is 
il ( ! Pose the hould retaliate by de 
rye hip co Lon brit five barrels of beef, or ten 
I r liites sacks of potatoes, or better still that no shij 
more than fifteen grains of opium, and that no Christian 
r ered the country s ikd be permitted to introduce 
( “ul oot the «ae as or live of the ten command 
uu ied and puerile about all this: 
\ of every pri ple of business or fair 
‘ innot even make the pretense that it is the purpose 


tax on Chin: 


immoral or 1 nal persons or paupers. We 


ver with the immigrants of all nations and at 
paupers and criminals from landing on our 
il Lhave quoted go even farther than this. 
et ‘ T -” = il ‘ 
‘ i i i ree oO 
1 ‘ ir 1 > ‘4 { I nes 
to { States ¢ to al other 
‘ [ 0 ‘ 
to prevent the introduction of diseased persons, 
persons, and coolies o1 slave apprentices. That 
ipulously exercise. In recognizing the right 
one of the highest of rights, we give it the 
privileges are forfeited by those who would in- 


uses on the 


body politic 


nothing really alarming in the Asiatic emigra 

res of our country. The number there is not 
ecemto be useful. Itis charged that they work 
duce labor; but setting aside temporary disturb- 


taken for granted that their labor will bring 
and that in the long run they will 
a few years ago the law of California au- 
d the pig-tail tax, and the 


n with cords tied to the 


lurket 


but 


Linen, Calle 


’ might have been Set 





Celes who were unable or unwilling to pay the tax, 
‘ about while they shrieked and bellowed about the 
i that 
issume that all this ery against the “ heathen Chinee ” 
e hoodlums of San Francisco. No doubt many worthy 
le people sympathize with it. It is a frame of mind 
her contagi diseases, must run its course. We cer- 
to have o law for California and another for the 
States The Constitution makes it obligatory on Con 
eunitorm naturalization laws. Have we reached that 
r history when we are prepared to say that immigration is 
rable Is the doctrine of the Burlingame treaty broad, 
an statesmanship, or is it a mere temporary expe- 
ve to-day prepared to narrow the rights of man to the 
el citizens, and to bury human freedom beneath the 
‘ t 
ly | propositions, and this bill brings them before us. I 
( ed that governments were made for men 
nents In the great central and eastern 
aa sands leave each year and migrate in search 
‘ 1 Claim the right to go into other States and 
e to other countries. Shall we continue to be the 
of the « ne that men have by “inalienable right, life, 
e pal it of |] ippiness ” 
lgration began with the birth of the race, and migration 
tof all history and the foundation of all great nations. 
population that is growing up on this continent must 
to spread ' 
he utter 
SLGLLICCS 


y 
l. It will carry its enterprise, its learning, its 
nost parts of the earth. Men will go to better 


and in gomege will better the circumstances of 


ontinent and plain and forest where they plant 


feet. 


, 


their Shall we to-day set bolts and bars in the way of free 
gration Can we afford to set such an example to the civilize dl wy ld 
Does it not rather lie with us to expand to its broadest limits a 
in every nation the doctrine of the Burlingame treaty? [| eo 
you, sir, that when such a measure as this bill is propo ed I 
unworthy of our past history and inconsistent with t] 
broad Christian statesmanship and genius of the American peo 


tess to 


consider it 


Extension of the Mathies Patent. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. WYATT AIKEN. 


OF SOUTHT CAROLINA 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonda WV §. 1879 
Oo petition of the MeKay Sewing-M ne Association, asking 1 ©X 


of the Mat + pate 


Mr. AIKEN. 
portra 


ha the 


Mr. Speaker, there is perhaps no one implement that 
ys more beautifully the progress of inventions in this country 
the American mind than the McekKa 
It is an implement complex and yet simple; ther 
that is automatic in it, and yet it has only to be guided in 
movements, When it accomplishes work that can neither be equaled 
surpassed by thi skillful mechanic. This machine com 
prises perhaps fifty patents, the results of as many combined intel 
lects, the controlling one of which will expire during the current year, 
Che purpose of the petition now under consideration is to secure a 
new lease of life to this controlling patent, and thereby continue to 
ners the privilege of levying or imposing a specilied royalty 
upon every pair ot shoes the soles of which have been sewed to the 


inventive genius ol 


v-machine. 
] 


most 


its ow 


uppers by any one of the twelve hundred machines now in operation 
throughout the United States. 

Anterior to the war there were very few large shoe manufactories 
All shoes were made by hand, the material of which they were mace 
being cut out and distributed among mechanics who did most of the 
work at their The greater than 
supply, and the thoughtful American mechanic soon proved himsel! ? 
equal to the occasion. Invention, protected by the wise provisi j 
Was not long in substituting machinery for n 
and toremost among the minds that contributed to this end wa 
one L. R. Blade, who in 1860 secured letters-patent upon a machine 
for bottoming boots and Without being perfected, this 1 
chine was sold to Mr. Gordon McKay, of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a shoe manufacturer, in whose employment lived a Mr. R. HW. Mathi 
This employé, being a man of peculiarly inventive powers, was us 
signed the duty of working, and, if practicable, pertecting this ma 
He gave it constant study for many months, and so closely did 
he apply himself that an idiosynerasy was produced that resulted i 
his committing suicide, 

During his employment by Mr. McKay, Mr. Mathies received wages 
that averaged $3 per day, and in August, 1°62, 
patent for an improvement upon the McKay machine, (the Blade pat- 
ent.) As soon as this was done McKay proposed to Mathies to join 
him in the manufacture of shoes. The protier was rejected, Mathies 
preferring so sell his patent, which he did, inthe spring of 1863, to 
McKay, for $9,000 cash. Im October, 1263, the same year he sold his 
patent, and before it had been satisfactorily tested by the purchasers 
Mathies, in a fit of aberration, committed suicide. 

Mr. Mckay continued to improve this machine, and finally organ- 
ized a company, known as the McKay Sewing Machine Association 
who built these machines and sold them at about the cost of manu 
facture to shoe manufacturers, exacting a small royalty of from on 
to three cents upon every pair of shoes made upon them. 

Anterior to 1560 the lite of a patent was by law limited to fourteen 
years, with the privilege, however, of an extension for seven yea 
under certain conditions. The patent of Mr. Blade, which is one of 
the controlling patents in the MeKay machine, was issued in 1860 for 
fourteen years, and extended in 1574 for seven, and will 
expire in Lael. 

Since 1360 the life of a patent is legitimately seventeen years, with 
out the implied condition of extension. ‘The Mathies patent, which 
is another controlling patent in the McKay machine, was issued in 
I-62 for seventeen years, and will expire next August. Though al 
these patents are owned by the McKay Sewing Machine Association, 
the application for the extension of the Mathies patent is brought 
in the name of Mrs. Manville, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who was the 
widow of the inventor, Mathies, and the reason assigned why the ex- 
tension should be granted is that $9,000, the amount paid by Mckay 
to Mathies for the invention, was inadequate compensation for the 
incaleulable advantages resulting to the public from the use of this 
patent. It will be observed that the patent was granted in August, 


homes, demand, however, was 


ot our organic law, 


cle, 


} 
SHOeS, 


chine, 


was awarded letters 


therefore 








1862; the $9,000 were paid in the spring of 1863, before the utility of 
the patent was thoroughly appreciated, and in the fall of that same 
year the patentee committed suicide, 

The McKay sewing-machine as at present built is about six fet 
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high, and weighs over four hundred pounds. Before the inventions | be used: these same “ visitors” or so ther substitute 
¢ Mathies were attached to the Blade machine it was about one be emploved. and t ; bo ss expense than tl 
irth that size. ‘The inventions of Mathies were an automatie stick | altv paid by the manutfa rers d the MeKav a 
da “revolving horn,” upon which the shoe is held while being is managed its investments s : ould 
cewed, the sewing being simply that of atta hing the soles to the | o rtunity to] ‘ s ‘ »> bu i i 
ypers of the shoe. the pul ‘ youl ‘ i \ 
Mr. MeKay organized an association, whi hin attempting to perfect | paid as royalty to this MeKay 8 ig Ma As 
utilize the Mathies inventions incurred a debt of over SLOUO,O00 Phe orig ul Blade patent, Mr.s 
fore they succeeded. And, indeed, they were utterly ignorant of nthis machine, has a leas f twomot i { l M 
advantages of these two inventions until a drunken employé | patent is denied ext nt Blade i 
ewhat recklessly held a shoe upon the horn and made the success ti n for that length of tims l 
effort of sewing entirely around the sole without removing the | the watchword of t] 
shoe from the horn. Before this the shoe was sewed from the heel to | next two vears a better t Mat W ‘ \ 
he toe, taken from the horn, turned, and sewed on the other side i1 t] expiration of t] Blade ‘ | ‘ 11 wt ! 








same way. This bold operative began at the heel, sewed to tl t 
e, held the shoe steady, turned the horn, and sewed back again to lrue, t machine I 
the heel. From that moment the Mathies invention became inval- | It has virtually closed up the ol 
ble. Previous to that time forty pairs of shoes a day was an ave the awl, the bristle, and 1 rt-legued 
ve task upon one of these machines. Soon one hundred pairs were | the laborers, increased ea ‘ mower t ‘ d ‘ 
sewed, and to-day six hundred pairs is a moderate task ; and one mat | r wages ed ‘ ‘ 
is been known to sew the soles to the uppers of nine hu and probably give ; ‘ wes by ret ‘ 
f shoes in ten hours. yond this it has eb tec hie i 
It is nowhere recorded that Mathies had the most distant concep- | pair of shoes to we \ pair of met ( “50 é 
tion of the value of his patent. Indeed, it was not until one-third | cost $3.50 was just a { ba pairots 
the life of the invention had been expended that the capacity of this | out to-day and are so ret for s3 \) { 
whine was discovered to be measured by the endurance of the oper excellent quality, l ) | 0 tatret fors2. ‘I 
ve, and not by the ingenuity of the invention. Experience, aided | price to-day is perba ttle more for 
the watchfulness of the best mechanical talent that could be pro The present style, I; { heavier, may be ! ich 
cured, proved the value of this wonderful machine; and Mr. McKay | tains far more stock that e shoe of » Bat. Mrs 
nd his associates, with commendable perseverance, continued toem- | simply fashion, v h we | sf 
oy the best machinists to alter, adjust, and simplify it, until its | destructive of capital yx ips as any other one 
ypacity far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its fabri Mr. Speaker, no one questions the intinite benet ma 
cators. With this machine a single operative can give employment | been to the public, 1 \ LT by anv means « 
to one hundred’ men and women in preparing the uppers and soles; | oppressive monopo f it were not that throug there 
id theretore 1t can only be protitably used ly factories, No one shed a Monopoly hot { | ited nor wa Lee \ }) el 
in would be warranted in investing in this machine, though it is | tem. No one can doubt tl 
by no means high-priced, (costing only about $450,) for it would of Phe Mekay asso , Mr. Speaker, La is ‘ 14 
ecessity be idle a greater portion of the time. nvested in the manufacture of thes ve 
Mr. McKay and his associates lost no time in discovering the fact | to pay to the former Mrs. Mathies, now Mrs. Manville 
it there was not a fortune in the sale of these machines, and there- | lease of four years and ilf of life for her « tro yak 
fore adopted the policy of demanding aroyalty upon each and every ou will remember that the associati cont e Blad 


pair of shoessewed by any oneof themachines they manufactured; and | which has two anda halt years yetto live, and this applicat 


s royalty was made so small that it could not have an appreciable | extension of seven years. ‘This association must e abs 
efiect upon the price of shoes except to the wholesale dealer. over some necessary production from w the ww cel 
We are assured that 95 per cent. of the manufacturers who use | will realize an exorbitant annual ome, O1 t 
ese machines and pay the royalties exacted by the McKay associa- | they could not, be so liberal to this patente 
are in favor of having this application for an extension granted, Chey not only prop to pav Mrs. Manville S50, ) t | * 
s presenting the paradoxical position of the tax-payer asking to | incur all incidental expenses if this extension ( \\ 
wv taxed. We are told that the association owning the machine in- | such liberality, Mr. Speaker? Can it at from the faet 
rs all the expense of keeping the machinein order; that they send | patentee is to receive this amount as a charit No, MrosS 
salaried ** visitors ” at their own expense periodically toexamine and | can only exist beca e ThIS associa rh eae 
repair all the machines, even those operated in the remotest States ; | they will realize an immense a inl incomeat some other expr un 
at the intricacy of the machine is such that only the best mechan- | that of the associat 
ical talent can by constant inspection familiarize themselves with the But, Mr. Speaker, as a further ducement t ire thi te 
machines sufficientiy to properly adjust and repair them; that the | of this patent the McKay association have intima thatthe aver 
machine can be operated by an unskilled mechanic without his dis- | royalty of one and three-quarters of a cent per pair W er 
covering the fact that it is out of order, and that in this condition it | to perhaps one cent per pall Does that not ert 
las surely do bad work as that it will do perfect work when in | to bea vast monopoly? And if so, is it to secure 
perfect order; that the inferior work cannot be discovered until the | corporations that the Constitution confers upon Congr 
wearer of the shoe discovers it to his own chagrin and to the injury | to protect inventors fora limited time in the « 
of the reputation of the machine. inventions? By no means 
When told all this, Mr. Speaker, we agree with the manufacturers Mr. Speaker, to my mind if problema 
that they should at least appear liberal in their advocacy of this self- | protection conld be given justly to the ut 
imposed taxation, But, sir, when we remember that in these shoe | either from choice or necessity, disposes of ropes ‘ 
manufactories the system is so perfect that every branch of the trade | utility or success has been tested and ‘ 
is really reduced to ascience ; that, for instance, the soles themselves | can nowhere be shown even by implicat 
are weighed and valued according to weight; that the uppers and | justly due to a corporation or association who ‘ 
lining and binding and eyelets, and even the thread, are all estimated | ceiving and for some time yet will receive 
as constituting such a proportion of the aggregated cost of each pair | from their investment in the inventions or ¢ 
ot shoes; that the labor is paid for by the piece, and that the very In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I assert that if e can fa 
waste of the manufactory is made to become a source of revenue to | the extension here asked for there cannot ar ca 
the manufacturer, we may very well conclude that he can tell to a | applicant should not be encouraged to belis 
cent the cost of a pair of shoes or boots, When completed, and that | hope to secure an extension of ; ute 


to this aggregate there never fails to be added the amount of the 
royalty he assumes to advocate, but whit h we see very Cle rly he 
must and does necessarily exact from the wholesale dealer. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to illustrate this idea. In Albany, New 
York, there is a shoe manufactory that throws upon the public man Claim of William M. Springer. 
kets annually nine hundred thousand pairs of women’s and misses 
shoes at an average cost of a few cents over a dollar per pair. An ‘ We , ' TY 
average royalty ot one and three quarters of a cent per ae is paid on SPEECH ( ) |: Li WN. Jf tI N HH A N ‘ A ; 
these shoes for the use of the nine McKay machines upon which OF INDI , 
they are manufactured, aggregating the handsome sum otf $15,750, 


= 


Now, sir, can any man here or elsewhere for one moment believe that | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
this firm would pay annually that sum as a protection aygainst the | | " SATU 
possibility of some manufacturers giving a bad name to machine- a mee 
sewed shoes? No, sir. These manufacturers know full well that On th 
every cent of this royalty is paid back to them by the parties to Mr. HANNA Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that be 
whom they seli, and hence their advocacy of its continuance. ceives our sanctio e should be well satistied that t 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that if every patent in- | a just demand forsome amount inst the Gove f 





cluded in the machine had expired, it or something better would still | a contract, express or implied. In the month of November | 
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so-called Centennial case in the Su- 


November! 


, that official wrote me | 


iin compliance 


February, 1°77, he 
Assistant 


unbered, respectively 


SPRINGER 


t to substitute 


but none has yet 


you with a 


appear, with the Assist 
Phe Centennial Board of 
} to which he } 
pleased to have 
priation tor the employ 
Department is so ex 
utmost care 


s to offer you 


Taft supposed that 
ce of the head 


is been a chan 
x} tly stated ardun 


March 19, 1877 
remuneration for my professional 


present term of the Supreme Court) 


no appropriation for the employment 
ided to apply 





Supreme Cour had not inte 


r Department for re 


SPRINGER 


on 


If this be all the correspondence, then I submit that we are co, 
petent to determine the question of liability on the part of the Gover 
ment. Manifestly there is none whatever. Letter No.5 conclusive] 
settles that question. It very clearly appears from this letter that 
when the Attorney-General had his attention called to the fact that 
the claimant proposed to appear with the Assistant Attorney-Genera] 
in the pending case in the Supreme Court, he promptly informed 
the claimant that the ‘extremely limited” amount of “the appro 
priation for the employment of special counsel” forbids the idea of 
compensation. Not only so, but the claimant is informed in express 
terms that the former Attorney-General, ‘‘ Judge Taft, supposed that 
you would make no claim to compensation,” and the letter concludes 
with the significant statement that “it is thought best that this 
matter be explicitly stated and understood before the cause is argued 
What more would you have the Government do to shield herself from 
liability in the premises ? W hoever persists in rendering service | 
the face of a notice of this character may not of right demand that 
the Govermment shall consent to be a party defendant in an actior 
in the Court of Claims. 

Why did Judge Taft suppose that the claimant would make no 
claim to compensation? Letter No. 2 furnishes the answer. Thy 
claimant, after stating therein that he had read the adverse decisio 
of the court at Philadelphia, and that he was “ quite sure the court 
entirely misapprehended the true intent and meaning of the act of 
Congress,” volunteers the further statement: 


\ 


Having moved the amendment which in some way has perhaps influenced ¢ 
decision, I respectfully ask that the case be taken to the Supreme Court 

No intimation that he desired or expected to be employed as coun 
| sel or that he was laying the basis for a money demand against thi 
Government. The disastrous effect of the “amendment” which hy 
had moved to the bill was then the subject of interest to the claim 
ant. Had he ornot committed a legislative blunder, or had the court 
erred in the premises? Evidently believing that he had not blu 
dered. and to relieve himself from criticism, he asks that the cass 
be appealed. By referenee to the REcorpD of January 25, 1576, thi 
following appears : 


Mr. SPRINGER. I now move to amend the bill by stmking out the words “ s} 
equally with the holders of the said Centennial stock, and a like percentage there: 
be paid into the ‘Treasury of the United States as may be paid to the holders of t 


| said stock,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “to be paidin fuilinto the Treas 
ury of the United States before any dividend or percentage of the profits shall 
paid to the holders of said stock.’ The proviso, as amended, will then read: / 
vided, That in the distribution of any moneys that may remain in the treasury of t! 
| centennial board of finance tor the payment of its debts, as provided for by tl 
tenth section of the act of Congress approved June 1, 1872, incorporating said « 
tennial board of tinance, the appropriation hereinbefore made shall be paid in f 
into the Treasury of the United States before any dividend or percentage of 
profits shall be paid to the holders of said stock 
This amendment was agreed to in Committee of the Whole—ayes 
116, noes 99; and the bill, asamended, passed the House—yeas 146, nays 
130, the claimant voting “no.” At the October term, 1276, of the Su 
preme Court the case of Eyster rs. Centennial Board of Finance was 
decided. (See 4 Otto, 500.) Chief-Justice Waite, who delivered the 
opinion of the court, stated the question to be decided as follows: 
Phis case presents the single question, whether in the distribution of the moneys 
| remaining in the treasury of the Centennial Board of Finance at the close of th: 
| affairs of that corporation as provided for in section 10, of the act of June 1, 1472 
the appropriation of $1,500,000 made by Congress in the act of February 16, 157 
must be paid into the Treasury of the United States before any division of assets 
is made among the stockholders in satisfaction and discharge of the capital stock 
This question the court decided in the aftirmative, and as a conse- 
quence reversed the decree of the circuit court of the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania. The opinion of the court is a sufficient criticism 
upon the phraseology of the amendment which occasioned the litiga 
tion. I deem it unnecessary to discuss the question of fact as to 
whether the claimant did or did not perform any service whatever. 
If he did, it was under such circumstances as preclude a legal demand 
for compensation. 


Brazilian Mail Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN E. KENNA, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 22, 1279, 
On the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No, 6143) making appropriations 


for the service of the Post-Office Department for the tiscal year ending June 30 
1820, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KENNA. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to detain the House 
with any remarks on the Senate amendment to the pending bill. 1 
am opposed to it on principle. I am opposed to the system of sub- 
sidizing private corporations at the expense of the masses, and I shall 
resist, as long as I hold a place on this floor, every measure looking 
to the achievement of that result regardless of whom or what it may 
help, and whom or what it may hurt. In addition to the constitu- 
tional diftienlty in the way of all such schemes there is an odor of 
corruption which associates itself inevitably with the idea of opening 
the National Treasury, setting a board filled free with the hard- 
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‘ d fixed sum of $98,000,000 for this private corporation. 1 ty f 
the Constitution for this exercise of extraordin: powe 
™ nd. If it be true, as clain {by disinterested p t 1 ‘ t I 
at corporation by the act of I-71 be forfeited, then t \) re ves tha i 
e extent not only of the right of way, but also of every alternate section here 
fore granted. This involves a direct ubsidy to that extent ‘ 
th every democratic platform which I have ever seen; it is further in conflic 
that declared policy of the democratic party of the count which bas d 
ded the reservation of the public domain tor actual settlers and denounced it 
» subsidizing corporations at the expense of the masses 
Phird. It fixes no terminus on the Mississippi River further than tl t shall not 
north of Memphis, and provides for the selection of a point by a commission of 
There is no provision in the bill to control the connections cast of t M 
ppi River, and thus, while it pretends t id monoy west of that streat 
Mr. Scott’s connection with the enterprise g assurance that it | ule to 
erate as a feeder to his existing combi LO 
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ile in fact this reserved right is made to affect on ‘ t ill 
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the Reagan bill, to regulate interstate commerce, which is demanded by eve com 
ercial, agricultural, and producing interest of the country, and whic our body 
is instructed and requested our delegation to support, with, I believe ibstantial 
I Imity,. 
hifth. It is claimed by its promoters to be a southern enterprise, when in fact it 
not so recognized by many Representatives from the South, an t notorious 
ere that with a point fixed for ifs terminus on the Mississi] ld not 


DP River tear 
command the united vote even of the Representatives from the Miss 


south of Memphis. 


xth. Itisartfully urged that it will giveemployment to idle lal and relic 
xisting distress This plea of its advocates would be amusing if it did not trifle 
vith the solemn fact that thousands of honest, industrious men are without worl 


if 


dif it did not offer the strange anomaly of giving employivent to a few hundred 
rkmen, who, for all we know, and for all this bill provides, may be 
China and employed at the expense of the n illions of toiling men 
throughout our land, who must bear the burden and pay the taxes necessary to 
meet this enormous outlay of $98,000,000 from their Treasury 
Seventh. It has been suggested by the friends of this measure \ 
nterests of West Virginia will be promoted by its passage Looking atit from a 


mported from 


and women 


! y y 
ocal stand-point, I may be pardoned if I fail to see good which my State can 

derive from a benefit, if there be any in it, which our citizens must leave their 

f lies and homes and go to Texas to enjoy. If local consideratior re to con 





we had better at once amend the title so 

t to encourage emigration from West Virginia to Texas 

Eighth. The bill is a revival of that system of railroad legislation which a few 
, 


years ago robbed and plundered the people ¢ f this country and bro htd raceat 


trol the subject 
aC 


as to make it read 


me andabroad upon the American name The lobby in its support hiel 
throngs the corridors here, and, failing at the nation l capital, reach hroughont 
the land, besieging State Legislatures, State granges, and other avenues of pub 
opinion, awakens recoilections of those days when the same process was x 
birth to the Credit Mobilier, and when the interests oi fort I lior oT 1 
were made to tremble before the combined power of money and monopoly whi 
thundered at the vanlts of their Treasury. 

And last but not least, to support this measure on my par lt be to violate 





the solemn pledges which I have made a hundred times over tot people of 
district. I have not denounced subsidies to come here and support t! [ha 
not raised my voice in opposition to class legislation against the interests and the 
rights of the masses to come here and lend my voice to the c« ition of that 
very work. I have not joined in the indignation of my people at t stupendous 
pees and corruption of the American lobby to come here and surrender mysel 





elplessly into its hands. If relief of distress be the purpose, let the triend 
this measure join me in liberal and judicious expenditure for t mprovement of 
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WAVY ive been imposed upon | t] 


him in the mean time shall be remitted 
If his property lying there or any inheritance that may have devo 
upon him should have been attached, all that is necessary for him t 
t the proof and evidence of his having become a ; 





do is to submi lat 


not the United States in conformity with the proy 
of the treaty and the attachment will be released. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these are great concessions, highly beneti: 
a large number of our naturalized population, which are proposed 
be given up by a termination of this treaty, the 








mediate con 


i quence of which would be to subject naturalized German Amey 


consent of their 

ng performed military duty, on their return toG 
ily to trial and punishment therefor but even to n 
protection that the treaty gives taken away,t 


ctizens, who had em ry ited without the 


1 without ] 








sports and their certificates of citizenship would and 
bem nothing. And why shall we give up the benefits 
hese naturalization treaties ? There is a clause S 
which is contained in the fourth article of the trea 
with the North German Confederation and with Wiirtemlx RB 
aria, and Hesse Darmstadt, and which provides : 
If German naturalized in America renews his 1 lence in North G 
i } ‘ > 1 to Amer dtoha I 
Unit sta k “ l 1 A ‘ I 
h Ger ul rene residence 1 l ‘ St ‘“ 0 
»>N th Gern ib r¢ I 3 l 
( Phe inte not t etur hi to « t 
| one ¢ itt I des , than two yea ithe other co 
It is this provision of the treaty which has from the very 
caused a vast amount of opposition and dissatistaction. The 
gy of said article 4 seems unfortunately ambiguous and its it 
not clearly defined. The object of the provision seems to lye mY 


1 


vent Germans who emigrated when very young and who ret 





vith a certificate of American citizenship in their pockets, wh 
yet beyond the age during which military service is required of G 
rated for the very pu 
pose of evading their military duty, from staying longer tha 
vears in their native country. The German government, ass 

it sucl 


| persons did not bona fide become American citizens, reser 


an subjects and who appeared to have emig 





' 1 , 4 . . - . 
the right to hold under eertain circumstances which it consider 


ve that such persons did not intend to return to America 

itended to reside permanently in Germany ,and thusevade theirdu 
as citizens of the United States and of Germany at the sane t 
Now, Mr. spe aker, it cannot be the intention of the United Stats 


protect persons who obviously have no love and affection for 


econclusi 


country of their adoption and who are in reality no such bo 

citizens of our country as they solemnly swore it was their intent 
to become; and I may be permitted to state here from the fee 

which I know exists among the German-American portion of the 
people of the United States, that they would be the last to claim yp 
tection for such persons whom they consider citizens of two wo1 
but trueto none. If my interpretation of the true object of the f 

| article of the treaty is correct, then it ought to read as follows: 


If a German who without the consent of the government of his native stat 
ted, owing military service to his native state at the time of such 
tion, and who has been naturalized as an American citizen in accordance 


provisions of this treaty, shall resume his residence in Germany and shallt 
le longer than two years, he may be held not to have the intention to retu 
the United States and that he has renounced his American citizenship: DP 
Phat he has not yet consummated the thirty-first year of his age, (the term to w 
ilitary law of Germany makes German subjects liable to military duty:) A 
} further, That in such cases no prosecution for unauthorized emigrat 


tuke place, even if the emigrant shall have ceased to bean American citize! 





This latter explanation of the treaty was admitted by Herr v 

| Bismarck in the Reichstag of the North German Confederation, and |] 
do not doubt that the German government would assent to suel 

|} moditication of the treaty, as they only desire to reach young me! 

| who had they not emigrated would be in the army, and whose pres 

| ence, when they are shielded by their American citizenship, creates un 

| easiness and dissatisfaetion among those who remained at home and 

| shouldered the musket. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that cases may arise, and a sense of 
justice compels us to acknowledge it, when the return of such nat 
uralized American citizens and their permanent, or even protracted 
residence may be a matter of vexation to the German government. 
The connection of the two hemispheres, Europe and America, by a 
almost daily course of steamers and the close commercial relation: 
between the United States and Germany make it quite easy for young 
Germans to evade their military obligations to the Fatherland by 
becoming American citizens for the sole purpose of defrauding thi 
native country of its claim of military service. For instance, a Bre 
men or Hamburg merchant who has a branch establishment in New 
York sends his son, when sixteen years of age, to the latter place t 
| act as clerk in his New York house. The father is not an American 
| citizen, but simply avails himself of our free institutions which alloy 
| every foreigner to come here and enrich himself. The son has 
| 


intention of ever becoming a hona fide citizen of our Republic . i? 


when he becomes of age, at the same time finishing a five years’ 1 


+ 


| dence, without having previously declared his intention to becom¢ 
| citizen he can be admitted to citizenship. Armed with a certiticat: 


of naturalization and an American passport, he returns to his fathers 
house. His former schoolmates and companions are doing military 


hs at the friends of 


| service, but our newly-acquired citizen lan 


’ 
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re Sisenanenaceediabetbieiialaadessgieiooaasonatnonipianercs tected iaccasaaleoes: a es 
hovhood and claims the protection of the Bancroft treaty, and relies | of the | ed St s t 
‘ . 2 ‘ 4 ‘ i i i ‘ 
upon his American ¢ itizenship. Well, the treaty protects him fortwo | pected that Mr. Ba , ‘ ! x Dense 
years, but then his certificate of naturalization is no longer the bul- | have been subjected t sequence of these au , 
wark behind which he can shield himself. He is not longer recog- | of the Westphalian. i 
zed an American citizen, and when the German vovernment otte1 This i Mr.F W.Ss = q, 
the alternative, either to become a soldier or to betake himself | of State. is a ma ft { t ) s arbitrar 
to the country of which he claims to be a citizen, then the Germa from Gert \ ‘ 
vernment does a thing for which no sensible and no patriotie ma ce | I | 
vill blame it, and for whi ve at leastought not to zo to war he | exceed follow 
ooner we get rid of such * pretended” citizens the better it will b the G e« 
for us sionotoa Ame t t in tl 
The German government n reach all such eases, ev eo fourt M ster p . i \ lerable 
irticle of the treaty would be modified as I have proposed And} ber L perso tat t ‘ ‘ harced 
{ will give another potent reason w}) this moditicatior ] L take Grerma na dia I { i ilso a No 
place. As the article stands now, the question arises, Whit thi \ ican. ) \ In 
political status ot a tormer German eitizen who, having become d of the fact that t S 1a i ! i ) me t i 
nd properly naturalized, has returned to his native country, and has | annoyance and a‘ ‘ sé ‘ 
esided there for more than two years As the German governme upp ut ( 
holds that he has no intention to return to America, and that he has | ticular rea d 
renounced his American citizenship, the questions arise, Ha now | quent] l 
ceased to be an American citizen ? and Has he again be eaGermatr At the sami \ ttine that ea ‘ 
citizen? On is he an outeast, the citizen of no country Ort « harsh \ 4 . : t . a 
weording to our laws, he will and must be considered An ca declaration \ | 
citizen; but supposing he dies in Germany lea ran estate of pe Reichs Kanzl oO ] ; P 
sonal property, according to the laws of which country shall the de- | Miinster woul , , 
scent of his estate be regulated, or the validity of his last will and | that in t cle ‘ 
testament be decided In the case concerning the last will and tes consideratic ‘ hav at , 
tament of Mrs. Wurts, a native of New York, who for many vears re reneral points 1 . 
sided at Nice, in France, and who made her testament there, according Phe Ge th 
to the forms of law of the State of New York, the court of appeals at Keb ul 22, 1=b= ) ) 
Albany has decided that the validity of a testament, as far as it col State has to « 4 I 
cerns personal property, depends upon the forms prescribed by the | foreigners who ¢ ah vert ( ‘ is 
lawsof the country of which the testator was a citizen at the time of | has for its ehis to have it Ce in-A 
hisdeath. If this rule should be applied in Germany to a naturalized | citizens recog ed l trented as A 
German-American citizen who previous to his death had resided there | to Germany; and t : tha i ( 
more than two years, but who, on account of old age, was never dis- | turned German-Am 
turbed by the German government, there might arise some ve1 ! article of the treat the North-Ger ( | t 
pleasant litigation. Although the clause of Article IV was evidently | assumption of th to ex] t 
utended only for such returned German-Americans who were yet | than can be ju 11 
within limit of the military age, it can, according to its wording, be In order to pr ertion that article 4 ¢ , : 
onstrued to apply to any and every naturalized American who has | ing to do with su ! neces. I refer to t natura it treat 
resided in Germany more than two years. So, Mr. Speaker, it seems | existing with the G Duc] f ] ; , on Ju 1) prin 
n many respects very desirable that Article IV of the naturalization | This treaty does ( a ul 
treaty be modified. | held that a former tizen of ‘ oO after a tive rs 
It appears from the preamble to the joint resolutions that com- | in the United State ill return to Baden and reside there for 
plaint is made that the German government has harshly construed | than two years doe { tend to return to A ‘ ad hia ler 
the naturalization treaties, and that such construction has worked | fore renou | ‘ cit ship, but 1 the rary, the 
creat injustice to naturalized citizens of the United States., Now, | treaty says that suc rson shall not be dered to have resumed 
Mr. Speaker, although it cannot be denied that cases have arisen | his former citize: ret, if sown accord rea r 
n which German-American citizens have been harshly treated on | it and renoun ta | ituralizat , such re 
their return to Germany, in violation of the treaty, it must be con nunciation shall | ved a no tixed period sh he required for 
fessed that such violations of the treaty have in most instances bee the recognition of his ery « original eitize p. The diffe 
committed by subordinate police officials who were ignorant of the | ence between the treatic obvir Phe onin the tre 
international stipulations existing. In almost every case which was | with Baden is th ind ! ees fullrecognitionof Ame 
reported to the American legation and then brought to the cog- | ican citizenship : forme! ject the Grand Duchy, wl 
nizance of the higher government authorities, the wrong done to | have emigrated without the consent of the rove ment, and 
German-American citizens was remedied, and if you will read the | out having fulfilled 1 tary duty, and it does away with the obno 
dispatches sent by George Bancroft and Bancroft Davis to the Dx ious article 4 contained the other treati Still the vernm 
partment of State, you will find that these diplomates acknowledge | of Baden claims the right to expel any American citizen, native bor 
that the German government has generally given the treaty the most | or naturalized, if he ered dangerous to the fety of the State 
liberal construction. I can add my own testimony that in several | and it is sustained this position by the German imperial gove) 
cases in which my intervention, when I was United States consul at | ment, as was recent own 1 he case of turalized Americar 
Dresden, was demanded against violations of the treaty by subordi- | citizen who had returned to Baden to ‘ dpa t Phere 
nate officers, the government of Saxony in each case very promptly | was a law enacted by ft rnment of Baden M I-70, co 
vranted relief. cerning the sojo of foreigner ry which law t ! ter of ‘ 
It is true there are some recent cases in which great injustice ap- | interior is authorized to expel such for 1 sendanger the exter 
pears to have been done to naturalized citizens of the United States | nal or internal safet ‘ ite 
while sojourning in Germany. One of these is the case of Mr. Julius Against the p1 ple volved that la t be said, a 
Baiimer, of Chicago, (the papers relating to this case were transmitted it is entirely in ae e with the ree ed principles of inter 
to this House by the President,) who had emigrated with the full | national law But the construction the ernment of Bac 
consent of the Prussian government, and who had been released from | sanctioned by the impet government of G , has given to th 
all allegiance to that government, and who therefore could not be | law is ontrawe Those authorit tte { to justify the 
claimed as owing military duty to Prussia, even if there were no Ban- | expulsion of a naturalized citizen « ed States, as reported 
croft treaty in existence. Mr. Baiimer is an American citizen, and, | by Mr. Bayard 4 pC) my Relat ive “21 iv that 
moreover, he is above the age of thirty-one years, and consequently presence of a nat d Gert Aner dancerous to the safe 
not liable to military duty according to the German military law. | of the Grand r nternal 7) becanse hi r te 
He went to Miinster, in Westphalia, about a year and a half ago, for |} America, becon ! ere returning to Bad 
the purpose of paying a visit to his aged parents. He had barely | pernicious exan { { Y Or sayard T; 
arrived when the police authorities netified him that he had either rhe « x 
to leave Germany or to enter the Prussian army. An appeal to the | Ai 
provincial government of Westphalia brought no relief, and then Mr, | 0°?! 
Baiimer, instead of laying his case before the legation at Berlin or |‘ ™ 
the nearest American consul, petitioned the Prussian ministry for an In the ease of | t (re i el ent ( f 
extension of the time for his departure, which was granted, and before | than the la es Hert 
the expiration of which he returned to this country. , note to our i‘ that ¢ bate 
rhe case was brought to the attention of the Department of State, | titled unde 1 pecs, tro te 


«nd our minister was instructed “to communicate the complaint to | state police 
the German government, and to request that proper inquiry may be | sojourn.’ 
imstituted, and, if the facts be ffand to be as represented, that meas ternation of « d ( 


ures be taken to prevent a recurrence of like annovancs to citizens satetyv o1 
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All this demo ites that a mere notice to terminate the treaty of 
i rus + ae be ‘ ! et t i ralized German Ameri 
ul el ‘ but. eB eC ral uld give opportunity for 
I oresaler al Vane © been ¢ sperienced since the Ban 
it treat nt inte « et. 
it ythu ris to be dor by the Government of the United States 
1 order to secure German-American citizens, whom the German gov 
ernments have by a solemn treaty promised to recognize and treat as 
American citizens on their return to the places of their nativity, it 


cannot be by way of terminating these treaties ly i simple notice 
en by our Government to the other party to the contract, but it 
st be done by new negotiatio by a revision of the existing trea- 
ties, and by endeavors to induce the now consolidated government of 


ens dlistine 


Germany to grant American cit , Without 
naturalizec 


1, the right 
in Germany, l 


any tion between 
to sojourn, to reside, and to 

joy all the liberties and the protec- 
tion of the laws as we grant them tothat class of citizens of Germany 
here, not sof our Republic, but who, re- 


‘ } 1 
MLbIVe-bDOrh ana 


domiciliate wi toe! 


who ceme to become citizen 


taining their allegiance to*their emperor, their kings, and their 
princes, come here for the purpose of engaging in business, and who 
re treated on the same footing with American citizens. To conclude 
reaty with our Government, in which in the most solemn manner 
tipulated that Germans who have emigrated to this country 

hout the consent of their home vernment and without having 
ulfilled military duty shall, on their return to their native country, 


{ they have been natu 
be I Cog! 


to expel them for not 
Germany, only on the frivolo 


ralized in the United States after a five years’ 
ed treated as American citizens, and then 
having done anything contrary to the laws of 
S pretext that they endanger the safety 
is at once an act of pertidy and a violation of 
(he liberal principles of modern international law of civilized nations, 
ind of the spirit,if not the letter, of existing treaties; it is at the 
time ignoble for a nation, protected by a million of bayonets, 
and one that felt herself strong enough during the late war with 
brance not to expel one sin 'renchman who was at the time so- 
urning ord | rerman soil. 
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During our late civil war, when the life of the nation was endan- 
ered aud the last call for men was made for the defense of the conn 
try, thousands of German merchants and business men, who were 
allowed to do business in this country, overran the German diplo 


matic and consular ofticers in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
»t] il it} = 


» and 
ier commercial centers, Claiming German citizenship and protee- 
tion and exemption from the draft, setting an example thereby whi h 
the government l 


ng those 


as of Baden contends, must create dissatisfaction 
who had acquired Amex i ] 


cal CLLIZE Hship and had no more 


rights as business men than are ac rrded to snueh foreigners who in 
the days of our need would do nothing to defe 1 the country Which : 
gave them the san protec tion accorded its own tizens. 
Mr. Speaker, we are proud to say that » have no alien laws 
laws which would authorize our Government to expel loreioners 
under the ridiculous pretext that they « ndange! the safety of oul 
|} commonwea th; but if the eftorts of our Government to protect oul 


4 


Citizens in foreigp countries against arbitrary es pulsions should pro 


futile, if the German government should insist that a law-abidin 
\merican citizen by his presence alone is dangerous to the safety of 
the empire, or that American citizenship in itself dangerous, as 


ard Taylor informs us, then, Mr. Speaker, it 
National Le; the Unit 


ll anthorize our Government to retaliate 


be omes the al ity of 


‘ 
r} 


mn Islat 


ure ol States to enact Ws 


a ky 


whi 1 


upon the subjes 


} is Of an 


\] prevel 1 
and the 
as sanctioned international law. 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the resolutions authorizing the Preside: 
notice to the German govern that the Bancroft treatic 
shall be terminated in accordance with the fifth article will not pr 
l, but that the President be requ negotiations to bh 
opened with the government of Germany for concluding, in place ot 
the five treaty, based up 
liberal principles and securing to American citizens the right 
reside in all parts of Germany in order to attend 
and to that effect the enjoyment of the same securit) 
he citizens of 


latlwt 
erations 


nations 


power t] by arbitrary police regulations solemn treat 


principles of free intercourse among civiliz 


hy 
wy 





tO Live mment 


Val Sted to cause 


treaties now existing, one consolidated 
more 
to sojourn and to 


to their afiairs, 


had protection 





as t Germany enjoy in their own com 





and as the latter are allowed to enjoy here, subject only to the 
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IN THE Hovusrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 2x, 1879, 
Ou the contested-election case of Richardson re. Rainey, from the first congressional 


district of South Carolina 


Mr. EVINS, of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I trust I shall be par 
doned for indulging in a brief retrospect before entering upon the 
immediate discussion of the issues presented in thiscase. It will en 
able us, I am sure, the better to understand the condition of things 


|} which brought about the campaign preceding the fall election of 


1376, out of which this contest has arisen. 

I confess, however, when I remember that for eighteen years (years 
into which are crowded so many signal events of our history) that 
the voice of no true son of South Carolina bas been heard in this 
liall in her defense, Iam oppressed with a sense of my inability to 
rive utterance tothe thoughts which such an occasion should inspire, 
and feel stronger than before the desire to shrink from the under- 
taking. 

Under the operation of the reconstruction laws of Congress, and 
by the help of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the bayonet, the white 
people of South Carolina were in 1863 subjected to the complete domi- 
nation of their former slaves. In the history of the world it was 
reserved fora people who had given to the country in the hour of its 
dire extremity such patriotsas Laurens, Pinckney, Rutledge, Marion, 
Sumter, and Moultrie, and had contributed to the noontide of its 


| glory the luster that shone aronnd the names of Lowndes, Hayne, 


Calhoun, and McDuffie, to drink to the dregs this bitter cup of humili- 
ation. All the people of the Southern States who had joined wit! 
South Carolina in the war between the States were put to the rack 
and broken upon the wheel set in motion by these laws, but those o! 
South Carolina and Louisiana alone went down under their irresistible 
force into that dark valley and shadow of death where for years they 
struggled against adverse fortune, adverse legislation, an adverse 
administration, and all the red dragons of political and social revo- 
lution. 

I admit that during this revolution, novel and unparalleled in its 
character, harsh and cruel measures were sometimes resorted to by 
men of my own race and party which I have never attempted ty 
justify, and which deserve only the palliation extended to the offense 
of those who swing a horse-thief wpon the most convenient limb and 
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the incendiary to the nearest lamp-post without the intervention of to effect while th the of pow we \ 
judge or jury, where the law fails to give protection against such | and leave the , 1! nder Seott ‘ ite wy 
crimes. But when the trath is known, and the world is ready to re ive the treasu ( tained and tux-pavel 5 


eive it, men will be astounded that such an overturning of the | dollar ( te ‘ ind b sued by 




















vhole social fabrie could be effected without the most direful eo to put generations t ; ‘ e to . tpic 
sequences 5 the \ will stand aghast With astonishment that an inte sert their long, lan I I 
rt nt and brave people could ever have submitted even for a day to Vy, undetl itive 1 ve vl ‘ ‘ 
such enormous wrongs and oppressions nlv a national b 4) reputation ’ { 
1 will do my friends on the other side of this Hall the justice to eh earni ' | deba 
that, blinded by the passions engendered by the war, | belies the State capite illed ¥ 
; ‘ cid not fore see the direful consequences which would ne l oO SARS ‘ : ‘ 
iw their legislation in regard to the States of the South. and that vhile the poor ( ' ) oO ‘ ‘ ‘ 
so creat has been the partisan prejudice of the last ce that they ‘ madit ‘ { ‘ 
lo not yet fully appreciate them. I ask their attention, therefore, | or to tind | 
ra very few moments while I sketch in the briefest manner poss sources were a st ¢ aust e ¢ ed, and 
je the condition of things in my own State, brought about by thi 1) ect leader of 1 ul rs, | 1. ¢ ‘ 
construction laws of Congress and the arbitrary me res adopted | tect « ‘ ; : : { 
bv the Executive in enforcing them, in o1 hat t prema ( ‘ e of 
i. political party might be maintained. how intelligence p 
By the fortunes ot war and its results the aggregat ea of tl ike room t , shed . 
State was reduced from six hundred and thirty m nS out e | carpet-bagac ‘ ! we 
jindred and thirty millions, but her people returning from the war out that * the « \ { the ] { bye dl 
with stout hearts went manfully to work to repair their shattered | head and the ‘ 
fortunes and build up their waste-places. It was impossible for ther barism of t ’ for ¢ 
itonce to appreciate the full etiects of thi coluplete reyolitio vrought dowt-trodde ‘ es ate \ 
by the emancipation of their former slaves, or to understand how best ear the itl ’ et 
to deal with a problem where they had no precedent to guide the ocl et Ose 
and the solution of which had never before taxed the human und St y 
standing. It should not, therefore, seem strange,in the light of sub ve 
sequent legislation on the part of Congress and subsequent events, Who, while 
that they did not act with the greatest wisdom, or even heat | ‘ 
ntelligence and foresight with which others wl had fi esice of tl ‘ 
prejudices and opinions to overcome would have acts il la ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
Pheir efforts at solving the difficulties of this prol had, ho the shame, and iti 
ever, a very brief experiment, and after a 1 ears of ab ( ( 
tary rule, new amendments to the Constitution, and me icts of ¢ rsofia to t! { ) il ea 
gress, gave the newly enfranchised race complet: l of the | 1 ichts | { ‘ 
State. Grant was may mous in the terms he made w ‘ ‘ } 
( ved the spotless sword of Lee, but it ¢ irce ie ‘ ‘ ] 
Governmentof the conqueror was magnuanimo h !) i \ 1 \ | 
people, Who had in ¢g ] orable e ol ¢ il ( t ‘ 
nder of the cause f ou ba { . 
el slaves WW! i ‘ 
the results which ii t¢ t I ( 
the creation of such \\ « i] ( ‘ l ‘ ) ( 
ind violence and nr oO yrnie { e \ ‘ t . 
nd children thi »} ( hhe ‘ ) 
re OL the | vs | { fheicl 1 Ol ) i ( I t i 
a student of history ? eart | turned 
Would not such results have been regard is the itural « ween broke ine I nit ead 
quences of such an unnatural order of things? Let 0 Lino restore 
it the startling change which was wrought almost ( nm the | much I ‘ ea of hae 
political and social being of the State, and then asl ‘ \ e people © the yrne to repre 
ever before did any people vith Anvlo-Say DOO I { it { S$ oor ane ( ‘ ot rpose 
quietly down to we rk out peacelul so on ot ( ) \ t, 1 \ 
Where before in all the ages that are past were a refined and or om ¢ part inal « ‘ 
tivated peo} le, accustomed thre IVES to ! dad. ever | y ‘ 
to the test of such alm yordeal? 1 evovernni ‘ H 
a history running back even to colonial days, of w any State o 
ition might be proud, with all its vital machine for the protec the good people - l 
tion of private rights and the redress of private wrong h its | tion, and t ’ 
public property, its char table institutions i stitut of Jeay ( ( ‘ ‘ 
uP taken from the ! ( u ibid hia le a Ea vl! l no le ‘ 
tered it fora century and conimitted to the ab ite coutrol of a people | infamous, and 
ust emancipated from a condition of slavery which hae arcely 1 purest and he 
deemed many ol them from the complete bat irism in which it f tlie > 
hem; arace without education, without propert thout ex; etlort to wre 1 
ence, Without even the rude kno led we ina \ ue necessary to en and pli caer 
ble them to understand and pertorm th nplest dut evolvil Genel WW ’ 
ipon the citizen ol every iree yovernment, tain and eve! 
Is it surprising that ha people, thus rucd thrust into power, | State and the 
should have become the easy prey of the worst elements of the more | and upon 
telligent white race and made to serve their villainous schemes of every resp ‘ i 
lunder and spoliation ?) The story of how their supers ‘ Ww en 
Was appealed to; how their passious were aroused and their pre) the loud a ‘ 
dices excited; how the * lk prous pe son” of hate was poured ito from the 
ieir ears by the northern adventurer and southern renegade until vl at « ‘ ( 
they were made to believe that their former owners and the whole | with d i | 
outbe@rm people were their worst enemies aud only waited for an itentlary oy ) ‘ 
opportunity to re-enslave them, has burdened the press, wearied the | every mm \ { 
ear, and made the heart sick for years past. South Carolina, by re ind ou | 
on of the large numerical majority of its black voters, offered, unfor- | just fate tha 
tunately for all classes of her people, the most inviting fi ld for the Lhe re ( 
enterprising operations of these twin villains in crime and in infamy. | nominated, ar t ere p : 
How they ‘improved each shining hour,” to plunder and to rob | denounced a Yu 
her citizens “ without regard to race, couor, or previous condition,’ | tlon, and ‘ t i i ran 
strange to say is most graphically told in the stenographie diary of | terms of hi | li t ( a : 
I lit ind Save let ‘ I ( il 


ne of the chief plunderers which recent investigations has broug 
to light. To mention even the salient points of the gigantic and | on the other, the ‘ pose of the le 


shameless schemes of spoliation which they conceived and ried | upon th 
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— on 
| 


showr 
rganizations, such as existed everywher 
throughout the country, without any military feature whatever, e) 


to have been mere politic al 


| cept that in one or two localities the members of these clubs, with 
their private arms, were sometimes forced by the disorderly and 
threatening demonstrations of the well-armed negro militia cory; 


\y 
nies to do police duty to save their property from the torch of the i 


2. 


Can any one, therefore, longer doubt that the orders disbandir o 
litical clubs while the negro militia was allowed to ré tain 
ANG OTLGADIZATION, al d the se nding of armed soldiers to the votir 
precincts, Constit ited a bold violation of the Constitution and thi 
nights of the citizen, w ith a detinite purpose of ( arrying the elections, 
both Federal an 


is further made ma 





. at the point of the bayonet?) This purpose 
ifest in the order of the Se retary of War to 
(seneral Sherman, dated the 17th day of October, the very day the 





proclamation of the President was issued, and before it was e) 


Vel 
nown in South Carolina, commandit ‘r him to send forward * mime 


diately all the available torce in the military division of the Atlantic 
0 report to General Ruger, commancing at Columbia, South Caro 


na,” and to instruct that officer to station his troops in such 
| localities that they may be most speedily and effectively used in case 
f the United States.” These in 
istanding the fact that Genera] 


resident only the day before from Co 


; OL any resistance to the authority 
| structions were given, TOO, hotwil 


ver had telegraphed the J 


¢ 





, ill was quiet: “aif Ll need more troops I will send you 
it dispat¢ h te] Ing you ] peed them.’ Phe evident cde sigh Was to get, 
under the pretext of the charges made in the proclamation, as many 
troops as possible into the State, ln erdel that they might be used at 
| the polls to bolster up the failing fortunes of a party which, in South 
| Carolina at least, was fast falling to pieces under the wv eight of 
|} own rottenness and corruption 
As to the right of the Executive to station soldiers at the polls, ] 


all have something to say before I conclude my argument 


1LS 


Although Tam thoroughly satistied that the contestant has fully 


shown that he is entitled to his seat as a member of this body, ac 


to numerous precedents established by our friends on thi 
other side of this Chamber, I am not disposed to tind fault with the 


| majority of the committee, who have declined to follow these prece 
dents, and have been content with asking this House to deelare the 
} ' 1 , 

} election void and the seat vacant. The very able report and the con 





vincing and unanswerable ar; 
from Louisiana [ Mr. ELuis j 
] 
| 


| of the reso 


ja trust, however, I shall be indulged in presenting a few of the points 


enment nade therein by the gentleman 
leaves very little to be said in support 
ution Which the majority of the committee has presented 


which I think are altogether sufticient, even aside from the use made 
| of the Army, to vacate this election. 


Phe tirst which I shall notice is the large number of fraudulen 








votes cast, as shown by previous elections and by the United States 
cens According to the census of 1570 the total population of the 
counties composing the first congressional district was as follows 
Che rhield ¢ 10 / 
M ‘ ( i 11,814 
Marion Cour ere ma 22, if 
hi County ° ° . ] 

Ge yetown County ‘ie tits ; sac cae 16, 161 
Williamsburgh County cas : ah aoe ko ae 
Darlington Count 

Stumter Count , - 

I 13x, 44 : 


At the rate of one voter to every five we would have had, there 
Je votes. Accordingly in that year we find the 


number of votes cast in this distriet, after an exceedingly hot con 


~é 


! 
{ 


test, in which the candidates of both parties personally canvassed 
each county in the State, was 25,479. In 1874, after a very exciting 
contest, especially in the first distriet, we find the number of votes 
| for ( ongress was 27 026. Yet the State board of canvassers declare 
i that contester nl d contestant together received, at the election 1th 
| November, LT876. 34.541 votes, an excess in 1276 over the election oft 
I-74 of 6,915, and over that of 1°70 of 9,362 votes, being nearly 7,000 
| more than was ever cast in the district before. I know that in every 





part of the State strennous eflorts were made to bring out the ful 





voting strength by both parties: but can this enormous excess be 
| accounted for in any legitimate way? JI am satisfied it cannot. In 
wl of the population in that section having been increased by imimi 
tion or by any other cause, it is a well-known fact that since thei 
emancipation the disposition of the colored people has been to leave: 
the rnral districts and crowd into the larger towns and cities. Puta 
comparison of the census of 1250 with that of 1°70 will demonsirate 
@ illegality of at least three or four thousand of these votes. ‘T') 
increase in the population of this district during the prosperous period 
} of ten years intervening between 1850 and 1860 was 17,753. No 
taking the population as given us by the census of 1870, 138,440, and 
t 


the same ratio of votes to population, (one To every tive, ) it would re 


SLECY 
r) 


quire,in order to get the 34,241 votes in 1276, an increase in six years 
= 593 


of 7,153 voters, and of population an increase of 35,765 against 17,753 
in the ten years from 1850 to 1x60, 


It is scarcely vossible, with all the eleetion machinery completely 


the hands of the party friends of the contestee, that the contest 
l- | ant could have received many of these illegal votes. Such a show 





- 
ce eee 
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ng as this was the principal if not the sole ground upon which, in Colonel J. A. Law. of Dart rton (x Vv, SWé 
he last Congress, Buttz in his contest with Mackey succeeded in I heard one B. F. V . ead mn De 
saving the election set aside. s ira fl ers e tow 
Passing by, in the next place, the innumerable irregularities in the | @ [ heard | state remarks. that had 
manner of conducting the election, which so greatly facilitated fraud : Eee Ye ee 
lent voting, I desire to show the partisan conduet of the republican | must yote the solid 1 1 B. ] tt 
managers, supery isors, and deputy marshals who controlled and su States de} ! ed Sta W 
ounded the ballot-boxes, and the gross outrages upon the rights of 
he citizen and a free ballot committed by them. ~ : 
fhomas E. Rhodes, a republican who supported the Jones repub Anew 1 
in ticket in Georgetown County, testifies that he was at the Santee | De ( Z 
lon the day of the election, and that the managers refused to | S*l treops w 
ww him to vote the ticket he desired; and other witnesses testify Major A. C. Spain, of Darlington County, swort 
)asimilar partisan spirit shown by the managers at other precincts. 
Many of the republican supervisors were themselves candidates, and M \ , 
took an active part in electioneering at the polls. In the county of aad oo ree ee ; : a — ” = a 
Sumter alone, the testimony shows that the following persons were 3 Y sn abil [ ‘ ' 
candidates upon the republican ticket, and also acted as United States | two polls upon the ¢ 
supervisors: J. H. Ferriter, John W. Westbury, W. J. Andrews, and ea tcees 68 i sees eit * Pashia Stasis 
| Lb. Johnson were candidates tor the State Legislature and l hite d Worl ; ; ; ; " wa es 
States supervisors ; T. J. Toumey, for school commissioner and United 
States supervisor; Rufus C. Westbury, for county commissioner and ‘ a 
United Statessupervisor; Samuel Lee, for judge of probate and United | Q. State the 
States supervisor. | \. About s t ind 
But I desire to speak more particularly of the large number of dep- | twelve miles on horseback through the countt ; ee © Unites 
ty United States marshals (all of them republicans, and many of | >2°**' ee ed 
them candidates for office) who were appointed, not only without | trict court at ¢ 
uthority of law, but contrary to the plain letter of the law, for every Q. Wer 
precinct in Darlington and Sumter Counties, if not in all the others, A. No; the 
or the purpose of intimidating and overawing voters. These mat It would be entire nnecessary, eve f ul time to do ts 
shals claimed to have orders to make arrests and to control the mili comment on this te en bv men « e } est « eter 


tary stationed at the polls. In order to show how thoroughly they | their respective counties Its simple recital is sufticient to convince 

















ai 1 tha ls ‘ } ] : 

rfurmed the lawless and disreputable work assigned them, I quote | any candid 1 ( electi held where e authority of such 
afew passages from the large amount of evidence on this subject bitter partisans, backed by the civil and military power of the Na 

J. A. Rhome, of Sumter County, sworn: tional Govei ‘ preme, cou ea ke ind a 

Question. Where were you on the day of electior shan 

nswer. At the Lynchburgh bo Another one f the most potent reasons for nu fying the electic 
\ re iter ta troops sat ioned ur a hoy = " . 

Oo. W United State roop tatl 11 the | s found in the wl esale ntimidation practiced by color l republ 
Len s¢ ers, under commana of a leutenant ere stationed tl one 1 . : ; ae At 
nd fiftv vards of that po wrived the morning before and left tl nd | Cans to prevent persons of theirown race trom co-operating with the 
I I é i tial } i arri } ning rar and iett ( econd I l 
ifter the election democratic or conservative party, or voting that ticket on the day of 

(). Who acted as United States deputy marsha election Che testime ‘ this point i no is detailed 
\ TLarrn 

i oP 1 by republicans and democrats of ot races, tl I i tt l 

‘ 1 ‘ i Ss ile A ‘ tial TW t + { 

{ ‘ ‘ Vy SI ii py rt Ol 
Vas anything done La is offic l capacity that da Out of the arene ‘ re es I sha se le a fe ! ! 
\tan early hour in the morning he approached J.W. W yn ( 1 the three counties ¢ ~ r. Darlit ‘ wd George ‘ Krom 
would have to go to Charleston and give an account for his conduct tor Sumter I t uke ot 
aman twoticket that when he came there he intended to avoid arrestil 
wy if he could do it, but now “you have to go to Charleston to answer fot London Sumpter (« re vorn, (page Ss 
Mr. Wilson explained that in handing two tickets to Mr. Boyce he had not QOnestion. Whe 
them together, nor had he de signed that he should vote or attempt to vot A nswe M 
ets Lagrn said You need not explain to me; you have to explain that O. We ‘ ‘ 
Charleston; Lam not trying the case ( : | 
(). Did or did not the conductof Lagru exert an intimidating effect the co A. The da : 
ored voters cratic t t 
\ Ob I 4 
) \ t or to I ed arr a . Saw I I i 
t Ga 

\ f 

i) | est ) I ru aid \ : 

‘ himself arrested I 

\ nu ickets and did take a i @ pal Sas 

Robert | ( pay } 

Q. What was the effect of this attempted arrest upon others () on. \ , 

\. Several persons who assiste in distributing democratic tickets ceased ‘ 
consequence of t imrest and sald the would not take any part, fort res 
ey were atraid to do so \ er. The I st that I ‘ ‘ lw i 

lr. A H. iric son, of Sumter Couuty, sworn: not return a : . , —_ ‘ 

rope 1+ { n 
Question. What is your ae . 
‘ Y 1 ‘ 
We Pitty-s 

Q. Where did vou vot Isaac Hayne ‘ sWOl | 

At I ichburegl ra 
‘ \ 

A a examinatio I iit a ¢ a WwW 
! ht; is thist or false ey 

a re fu cht and 1 ! ‘ ( ‘ o 

I 5. ] ye 

(). J. H. Legare says that he dic oO one t da f « t ry TT 

nehbur¢h that the troops stationed here were s ect to | orders d 4 , 

rest Whoever he directed arrested ; do you know t to be fals« oO wW 

\. I know it to be false. \ Phe 

Q) Did Legar speak to you on elect on day on that point > W 

\. Yes. He said those troops (pointing to the tents whic! ! ht) are ‘ lhrou 

subject to my order; exposed his badge as United States deputy marsha aid 0) ‘ 

he was deputy marshal, to satisfy me that he had authority over the troops () 

W. J. McLeod, of Sumter County, sworn: 

I 

Question. Did you see J. H. Legare the day of election I os 

Answer. Yes; I was told that he was a deputy United States marsh I 

. What was the current rumor as to Legare’s conduct A. ltuttin (¢ "EB 

A. lL came late. Expected to find the democrats working like beavers Saw Onestior W er ( 

there was very little doing Was told that the United States marshal ba rrestec late cam] 

one man and threatened to arrest others, and was told that the democrat ought I 

it better to be as quiet as possible. The democrats were demoralized They did Q). Dic ‘ rort 

not know the law, nor the extent of Legare’s authority, and feared to ta awrong A. ] 

Step * 

Captain L. R. Ragsdale, of Timmonsville, Darlington County, Q ; ‘ ‘ naltre 

\ was treat I I t ‘ 
sworn: sageky 1 l tt 
whipping its I , r 
Question. What was the conduct of the deputy United States irs] t ve of the county on t ' ean ticket. and att t t f that I t 
precinct to Privateer I we be ‘ H i o 
Answer. Extremely partisan—interfering with the demo tic lore y1e3 peak if Tagreed that to follow é at I tte ‘ ‘ “il horse 


An Ay Be! 
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a member of the democratic party 
1 since the war, and expect to remain so 


©. Hay mu ever been threatened, abused, or disturbed on account of being 1 


abused, and threatened to be whipped for being a d¢ m 














crat: the ouble-teamed me once, and hay attempted to whip me several t ex 
Oo. Wa ce used or threatened against other democrats, colored 

.. oO , I heard Abraham Brown's son threaten to whip him céming from t 
Hla n meeting Darlington Court-House, the Saturday before the election 

fa a men prevented from voting the democratic ticket by 

4 ‘ i prey ed fro oting the de ocrat ti + ¢ 

whi ¢ in te eso since the electior 

) y t re people told 1 Bb. F. Whittemore and others to fire ¢ 

‘ f « to keep the de ocral it home to fight fire 

1. i ‘ omen could not control their husbands that th 3 
‘ , oods to kee mocrats at home Fortunately the night befor: 
eleet ‘ da e election it rained very hard, and thus pre te 
t | t< e republican programme 

But the st fearful reign of terror, rivaling even the savage in its 
ero vy. is sho by the evidence to have existed in Georgetoy 
Count The few extracts which I have time to read can give but 


faint eepiion 


R. M. Harriot 


Co ot it. 


114: 


tion 


republican ti 


colored) sworn, testitied as follows, page 


at the last ele« 


the 


esiding there 





Vassing e county Was a Ca date on 

















} \ the mol ng went yt Santer poll before it opened and remained there 
“ ‘ t« ( 1m Went tot poll to advocate Chamberlain and 
elf for election self for the State hcuse of representatives. Distributed 
Ie ticket, but the people mld not allow them distributed. Saw a great 
fuss and noise going « t e poll The excited crowd would not ow 
oter and others to vote for nent hese votes were taken away and t 
Hi iw t t remnainin would cause a fuss, since the general mat r 
of the « vd was threatenil e left the poll, fearing a disturbances [his 
‘ ted crowd did not allow the voters to vote as they pleased. In a violent ma 
er this crowd would not allow any of the voters to take tickets from this deponent 
They would not even allow m to paste a slip containing his own name overt 
one on the regular republican tickets; but, in an excited manner, would let 
ive pot! to do th e tickets 
did not vote at this poll, because he did not believe he would be allowed 
ote as he pleases I é parties were advocating the ticket upon which J. H 
Raine Was a candidat hey were determined that no other ticket should 
‘ rae i Tie a» rite po 


Eli Howard (colored) testified as follows, after being duly swor 

































aa t 
I he kne Toseph Bus ho lives on Santee He was a candidate for co 
‘ mer ‘ public ‘ saw Joseph Bush several times in Gee 
town before election day Heard him say just betore the election, while spea MG 
to rge crowd, tha nv ¢ v damned foolenough to carry democratic tic 
ets to i e 1 vould be | ed Pre 1 pl Bush, t 
this depone it ‘ 1 tre e Santee n the people do wha 
ever he people do itever he told them. He explained 
the dep one occ had quieted a riotous crowd on the Santer 
ipa ti sl had entire control over the people there 4 " ” \ 
Wiat i rom James Bush, he, the de ponent, wo ued not have dares 
go to the Santee poll to vote the democratic ticket 
J), A. Jackson (colored) sworn, (page 119: 
In the course of the canvass went to several polls of the county Was pi 
‘ rom going to Santee and Bowbicket, and threatened with his life if he 
His life was threatened in Waccamaw, so that he was compelled to see} 
( m and use s itagem to escape One man told him he would not a 
a d—d democrat to cor rth vart of the count th such aone would | 
to lose his blood there if he ever attempted Was frequently threatened wit 
if Ile knows there was considerable « at ne of tho who were democr 
nad s of violence to him were ich that he was prohibited from trave 
al veeches to the peopl Hie thinks if the troops lL been brought ) 
t pea und the trne protection of the voter that it was essential to 
have m them in Georgetown to enable the demo tic colored voters to 
as they pleased. He knows there was cation. 6 for troops to protect the 
col le who wanted to vote the re ket This etfort was unsuccessful 
H vers When John S. Richard scanvassing the county; was present 
whe mpted to address the peoy it a Mass-meeting Ife was frequently 
p 1 noisy mob o acted in such @ manner as would demons of hel! 
He compared the scene to the wilds of Africa Fiendish howls and abrupt ques 
tions to the speaker were beyond description. This be lHled Mr. R 
ardson to ve » the ettort J Har PONLCS appre ared to be the leader of 1 : 

































? mob. On this same ocea na ed t an, named Hutehin 
te ‘ ) ess t people in behalf of lemocrat uit was not allowed. H 
i wed to speak ata He was led to be that this behavior had beer 
t ‘ ‘ a concocted plan on * pa f tl re} can leaders to interrup 
\ ) of e polls he would not have dared to go« election day His life was 
eatener Does not think ar 1 would have dared to carry democratic ti t 
to these po rhe threats were so creat and violent against colored democrats as 
tO Nake them tea oact or vot ir 
London Green, (colored,) being duly sworn. testitied, page 125: 
Phat he ‘ n North Santes On the day of election walked down to the Sar 
te Siar if home at seven o'clock in the morning Vhen he got neaa 
t po et Pa Allston with tickets for di Lhese were the red tickets 
publica He asked deponent hu to vote le said The Jones 
ticket Paul said If you vote day I will see you betweer 
I irk, beca Jones is a de in hall vote Jones's ticket 
tk i lie, deponent, told the boys with him to come on, and Paul Allston 
8 li Lorany man attemptto vote the Jones ticket at this poll to-day I will 
\ you all arrested here to-day Hie said he had authority to arrest any man 
’ other t 1 the red republican ticket; that he got his authority fro: 
Governor Chamberlain. He then pulled out a paper from his pocket purporting 
be s written authority. Deponent then said to the men with him Boys, if 
‘ y the Jone cket here to-d will cause a row, and have us all arrested, we 
st vote the ticket that Paul Allston has, right or wrong 
Deponent says there were about sixty or seventy men who were at first of his 
‘ ermination, but who afterward changed their determination on account 
t et eats made by Paul Allston of arresting any man who voted the Jones 
t There was a great gang of men with Paul Allston in the road, and they 





would not a mw ale and 

Saw Joseph Burt at this poll 
that was supporting the red republican ticket. 
Did not 


ponent 


is party to pass by 


Ile appeared to be the chief mover of the crowd 
Saw no guns at the poll that day 
remain at the poll more than two hours after voting 
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Dem nent says that he and 3 4 n dated 1 ats oO tr | @ h means was the vi e of t , 
¢ Paul Allston, backed up by his that thev felt compelled to ' “ £se-ahs ; e ‘ 
ote the red republican ticket, whic , ticket of his choices sits ities rolled up for the co spb And yet the 
eponent testifies that Joseph Burt tried to persuade 1 not to obey the sun re Vv « res that there is tl y ® re d 
ns issued by R. L. Fraser, notary public, to attend an examination in the pre lo S r that fear was prevel { 
+ case of John S. Richardson J. H. Rain 0 . Hamot , 
Phinks there were some one hundred and tifty or more ] ons Pp. : , , 
ced by the threats of Paul Allston to vote wainst the choice in thes ? ’ sak roca we S 
deponent was H thinks it would have been t in ’ er! ( t erable ritle-« it) 
e any other than the red republican ticket at that poll on that da : irrayv against Chamberla ind his gover ent. and with the f 
But I can only glance at the testimony of a few others Mr. S. E, | OPpert ANC) In SOVe Crt ind filly page I rol 
iwell, a very intelligent gentleman, savs that he took an active to show their existe ( 1 re sl to ive vere for ‘ 


rt in the campaign; that the white people abandoned a meeting V a. armed, as Were CISHANCEE |" t pu il 












































I . : > 
4 1 tf ) I } 1) ( oO ( 
0 nted at Santee because they d ad net thir it sale t ro there ib the ¢ : Ol i ; : - ue 
’ 5 | ery 1 rh} a ne a Si f 4 o. 
i t was not safe for colored democrats to express thei opil ions | °° ry mere orh od ‘ mad ot vere ed 
1 y) : = . i Ww re shirts °* thy t 1 ‘ y ot ) 
| county, and at Santer pokl cl ponent * would have advised a , - oo , , ‘ ra 
‘ P > ‘ ' ther lit ry . ‘ . _— ail ; s S on 
ed friend of his not to run such a risk: that it was too great for ee eee o In ' AICS, 3 , 
occasion to justify. a WHETOS CHO Ct Li (kann I 
7 ‘ nished ¢ m hv the S o ah 4 ‘ ; ie ie ies at ae . 
Friday Bossard, (colored, being duly sworn, testifies, (page 4 , hte = » OUSU ONS cts 
, - : to mie Lie i } L ‘ i these 
des in Georgetown Count I t t campaign t pal th tl } “em 
ovement Means of intimidation were used iinst all colores ) - ‘ Ta 
Ifo ‘ : 
d to join the reform movement by the repuovlican irties. Josey H.R t rea y ‘ ou pS ‘ ta 
creorgetown poll was seen by deponent to ta i ack t ‘ ith a armed 1 i> tered and Luriates | the \ tem ners 
colored voter, saying his name was not on it, a ml ‘ vy | of their leaders, w y declared to ‘ ould le 
ctive interference of deponent from tearing it up ey } 4 
r i ~ I }uS ed t i 1 1a - I intel 
The doctrine Was taugut by 1 srepubl ul ers ut the « ild + S ° 
? } : \) i ) i ‘ ‘ I I ‘ f T 
colored people back into slavery Does not know ot threats etua Lu nO ist © ala P pul \ 
1 
ce I i 
he colored voters on dey ent’s pla I afr t Ihe } o 2 rded P p .f 
account of the teachings the radical leader | ag f ¢ } 2, ‘ thy 
( CSL 4 Pact t ir rect i vty ‘ ress i 
have voted the democratic ticket had they’ not been afraid to do s ) re , . 2 > ; 
t brother had to come to the poll | davbreak t for fear 1 he ( rict Vel © ] ( ‘ ) 
d out and injured, on ace int of me voted t cra t | OLKnNO { I ee acu ‘ ‘ ssi 
lsc tion on his own plantation, deponent < ' Governor H s ‘ vs trutht ‘ ; - 
ed throughout the entire ‘ ed 1 > 2 
oul the democratic tick Tile part ot ti ( I 3 is TO bake © CaM palg I 
eonservat eand lle spoke ‘ t Sta 
W.S. Collins sworn, (page 120: | saw no intimidat except tha roceeded tr 
Vcit cretown ¢ in} sides in the Upper Pee Dee seet \ repub ios, and wa ‘ ed to prevent ol cir te aS trein 
Grier’s ect da ‘ po | ti the cde I] ‘ 
1 ers were John Gre nd Joe I j i l 
s u ialified. Joe Branson elected 1 eae ittended | ere a Le , 
} XN j ) \ 1~7' 
A I Sw 1 n before t na l ‘ ‘ i re é 
t pres lb snot rta >the y eT l ( 1 
ore © elec s zi ese ) ed Phe ‘ ore 
atic ticket t o . t 
, ‘ I ) ( i th for 
e afraid to join e¢ ( j - - : ‘ ‘ 
iniu woule i | ( ild ( t ref Sie ed i tio 1) I> ‘ (ys 
‘ now! Le gr |} _ iid 1 ‘ \y ot thr . l { ( { tit I 
Las Ju een served his. taeda in ceeierncetin: 4 a Stata 7 
’ ‘ cl tT ‘ 
ee d 
estee ¢ tion of the faet tia ne Woe i ae ; 
ped as hear the ive not il i l ‘ i a ‘ 
vet that section of the « present [hie ‘ ; re ‘ 
ul beer tof YD i] - 
olore ‘ ‘ ‘ ! el vile 
ponent t ‘ ad that iv oO ‘ : 
emocrats | Oo cael i ( ‘ Ces ell i ‘ 
ected to b “ t.J e Wor ‘ have cle ‘ i i ‘ i ‘ iil 
Woodwa te of t ret ‘ Crt it \ evel hi ’ 
erous t LO can ticket, was tee y t ‘ } M hs} ( ‘ t ry ‘ >t 
i ection of the the general impre } me ‘ t i 
eaders OF the we ad mal t dal ( , ‘ y1LS e meet st , tek A al . 
| 1 
ocTrallh D olored ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ ) i i ‘ 
yr on trom ratic t ca mie ( ‘ aul vy 
Henry Smith, a colored democrat, (page testitied that he is | ca iss, be a f A r fit Septe el ‘ 
tbushed by a party oft fifteen or eighteen colored men, who sprang | 1 timony of Colones Lan ind Othe _howevel LOW ve! cle 
suddenly into the road, sei Ing and striking his horse, threats cs that there wa ho i il i it Oi ‘ eh | 
m in the most violent manner as being leagued with the white peo- | that there wa ra ls red mi Leo ther 
} 4 7 ° 1 + ; -] +1 ° ‘ 
pleinan attempt to put them back into slavery, and finally dismissing | It seen hat the lerstame etween the 
hin with the solemn warning that he was “ not to cust any vote or | town was that ther ould be a joint « and 
ome to the poll on election day.” democrats of ti ( it } \ i 
J  Mazyek,a colored man and a lt nited States deputy marsha ana thie cendial [ i tiie eer ‘ \\ ( 
pace 132.) says he “heard threats made against W. H. Jones foi *cadetship not p i CNETCISE I i t 
iffiliating with the democrats. Jleard that at Santee there were tive | intlnuence upon tl | ] that « ! rear 
men placed on the read to shoot W. H. Jones because he was thought | with them their pr te a rt meet | 
tobe a democrat. Knows one little fellow who was made drunk for | on bothsides, and t fter le 
he express purpose of shooting Jones, and who afterward said, | withthe wl 3, al 
Damned if he wouldy’t shoot him if he had come along.’ Knows | even unde sti t provocatio 
} + 4 > ’ . , 4 4 4 41 
iat W. H. Jones was afraid to visit Black River, I pper Waccama \ But “OW it ‘ t ‘ 
ind Santee, because the peopl there had threatened him because he at thei | { il ct Loin 
vas thought to be a democrat.” He also knew of other attempts ! and s¢ elim vit ed ‘ \f c the pree 
ule upon the life of Jones by thes ume polit l léade tha i e day ot @ « 
t ye people had beeu a ) ed to vot is th | ised 1 | Jones t bhsarie Lie ‘ ‘ re cle 
cket and the democratic ticket would have got 2much larger nu positing t rl 3 tit ( cle 
er of votes than they did.” this point, but the ( il ane pre 
The evidence is abundant and overwhel: ing to convince i! sc The } oft { t ‘ i 
} ] iliced that i t] ree ce ( ‘ ( «(Les ” cl 
nd most fearless nevroes, or those who had the immediate and strong Phus we ha { rf 
L1o whites. dared to vote a emocratic t ket Ii ly the rey ible 1 f aie t et 
In € these counties were forced to vote the republican table, A rep 
tor to refrain from voting through fear of bodily harim or injury without the r { t ul ‘ 
to the small property they possessed. . And in t county of George- | rant such actio f 
town, wher the colored population si la ites hye i y ae il 1 ‘ 
vro leaders had during the campaign, by speech to iile the neg ‘ 
! ‘, , ’ 
caemocrats of both COLOTS, by thelt own tiammatory miv allowed t ‘ f I { 
} _ , ' ¥ 
larangunes, by threats and violence of the most savage character | them, to menace ( ‘ we t te colored 
il; “ar. 7 } 4 } ‘ ¢ { 
ficted upon those of their own race who even dared to advocate a voters W ) mp é ‘ » EXE ‘ eli ‘ 
re} Lionit in ti ket with as ngele democratic name upor iT so maddened candidates ol the ( Mm) + I i t 
infuriated their followers that they acted mot ke ferocio arms their h f na ‘ youl ‘ 








vwasts in their fierce opposition to the whites t ke free on a unt of the itt irtisa the authorit 
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of their office the free « e of the voter; a host of supervisors who 
re themrel ves « F ‘ ) the republican ticket for office, and 
having the strongest itives to secure their own election by any 
sue 3 fe r fa ‘ n deputy marshal appointed in viola- 
t { eyp Va io evel poll, backed by ked- 
el ly ‘ ee | issumed and unlawful authority, 
4 the « { } aw le i boards of county Canvass 
‘ } | ition tl iw and the sanctity which it 
bysac ‘ e ballot ind, tof all,a State board of can 
eve e 4 ire republicans, and a majority of whom 
ute { et of th party for high State offices, 
i ot t ted > 1¢ 0 ers, declal i¢ the result, 
‘ { ilt ipreme co t< LLppOse ol republican 
rit | ‘ re l t co ‘ vas fairly 
i | that tl report ot ‘ bay tv is an ettort 
I i I iat ( pal t ’ Lit 1 s Cha ber to 
‘ e] f the Hlouse « Representa es le t v] re 
} ir upor race a en il repre r his cons 
Y tle 
M Speaker, In ‘ » retlect pon th eontestec mid chee 
rant all t { been said 1 commendation of | i by the 
uished gentlen from New York | Mr. Hiscock | in the report 
hich he has presented My fee os toward him are of the kindest 
‘ d, itm rres om any prejudices against a people many 
ol ose names and! mori ire hallowed by the sweetest recollec- 
ot vy childhood, and m ot hom have been the stanchest 
rh oly mina ‘ | ( Cs of race or of the character or 
‘ of t estee o1 mtestant to till a seat in this Hall 
‘ rf he or m The de question to be determined 
ether there was or not ‘ i free d nntrammeled expression 
{f the w of the people at the ballot-bo n the first congressional 
‘ ict of South Car 1.on the 7th day of November, 1276, as will 
iy t House i alidating or declaring the election void. Aside 
ire ull « derations of party fealty or party ties, lam convinced 
e calm judgment of members itisfy them that the conclusion 
reached by the majority of the committee (after passing by numerous 
ecedent estab ect republican Congresses which wonld have 
eated the « esta fully and abundantly sustained by the facts. 
But, Mr. Spe er, the ravest feature in this contest, and the one 
po | I desired to speak more at length than Lean do now, with- 
out cor ! ! ! et et lam entitled to occupy, Is the station- 
by the Presi of armed soldiers at or near the places of voting 
‘ the day of ele Loy th rround alone, if no other reasons 
id been urged | { te mit on mwwn by the evidence, the seat 
f the contestee sh d be declared vacant. If, as was alleged, insur- 
rection and don ence existed tin this congressional district, 
‘ vould ‘ en imp le to have had any proceeding which 
dl be « ‘ 1 tive ame of an election, even with the active 
sta t thie \ sors, and deputy marshals who 
rr ded e pol rs to aid them. 
lf there s, then the presence of the 
oon ‘ red rds 'y Governor Chamberlain, to in- 
e the ce ‘ cet upon which he and the con- 
ere « i the election. We have already 
) ho ‘ estible proof, which might be a iomented 
bv the testimo ‘ indreds of other vitnesses of both colors and 
f both par S t ) cond mof things as the governor and 


den ries proclamations existed ip South Carolina 
‘ un er ¢ i of 1-7 t,on the contrary, that the courts 
I i @ I il mbstructed ¢ cise of all their rightful au 
it there s nowhere any armed body of white men 
\N co le. « \ ommissioned, could not have instantly dis 
persed o1 duced by a show of authority to submit to the demands 
that the real apprehensions entertained by any one 
‘ olent breach ot the yr we oTrose solely Trom the imbecile 
( eter of the State government and its inability or 
s ep in subjection the lawless militia it had or- 
gz med If there was any evidence whatever! (which 
l ‘ hat ea ld have istitied the governol il} calling upon 
i ‘ for troo I have never yet found any one, except Gov- 
tr Chamberlain himself, who (pretending to have any personal 
edge of such facts) claimed that the Legislature could not have 
eel vened and the requisition, if its members had thought it 
i ive been made upon the President in the manner pre- 
6 eal) ( tutior 

ag: assert, With the best possible evidence to sustain the truth 
What IT say, tha charges made in the proclamation of Goy 
ernor Chamb \ mstitute a base libel upon the people of the 
sf nul were rite ad to bri about the very state of th ngs 
\\ it dec red alre v « sted It was a party necessity that a 
pretext should be created for the introduction of a large force of Fed- 
troo] ito the S vho should be stationed on the day of elec- 
localities,” according to a liberal and well-understood con 

struction of the orde! i } War to General 


Secretary of Ruger, 


Where they would best s © interests of the republican party. 


if, as is claimed in the report of the minority, the troops were used 
SHUpPIV aS a police force To prese rve the peac at the polls and to se- 
cure the free exereise of the reht ot sutlrage to every legal voter, 
why were none sent into the county of Georgetown whose peo] 
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alone requested their presence and where the facts show incontestj 
bly that there was the greatest danger of a breach of the peace and 
the greatest necessity for the protection of this right ? 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much said within a few days past 
during the discussion of the Army appropriation bill) concern I 

necessity of a well-organized and well-disciplined army, suffi 
ciently large to give full protection to the people upon oul frontier 

| agree that such an army is desirable and 
Neither have Lcomplaint tomake againstit on account of its personn 
I know a number of its officers and have a great regard for them y 
sonally and honor them for their devotion to their country and 
the heroic and distinguished gallantry with which they have alwa 
upheld its tlag. But I cannot agree with those who justify thi 
val use which has been made of the Army, and who would cont 
to make its officers and soldiers do police duty at the polls. § 


doctrine, in u 


necessary 








vj 1idgment, is a most pernicious one 
the greatest dangers to our free institutions. 


It Is Utte riy opposed to all those notions of 


,and fraught w 


civil liberty which 


inherited from the mother country; to the freedom of the ballot a 
to the spirit and letter of our fundamental law. 
career of ndependent 


l 
We started on om 
government on the distinct basis that as lo 
as the civil establishment can be maintained it must be absolute oy 
the military. 


Among the most grievous complaints urged by o 
fathers in their famous Declaration of Independence is that wl 
recites that the British government “ has affected to render the m 
With the le ‘ 
taught them by the fierce struggles waged by their English ay 
cestors tor centuries agaist kingly prerogatives, our revolutionary 
had little confidence that the wisdom and integrity of mar 


kind would, without positive restraints and prohibitions, secure the 


itary independent of and superior to the civil power.” 


sons 
Sires 


freedom of the people. 

In framing our fundamental law, therefore, they made its authority 

reme over all the agencies of the Government, defining their pow 
ers, enjoining their duties, and determinmg their jurisdiction. “They 
knew that power inclined and in 
authorizing the creation of an army and navy, they accompanied the 
authorization by every conceivable guarantee against an unlawful 
employment of either by any branch of the Government. Ours is pre 
eminently a government of law, excluding every semblance of au 
thority tor the exercise of individual will and judgment on the part 
of the Executive. 1am astounded, therefore, to find it stated in the 
report of the minority that the President “ acted judicially and i: 
the exercise of a wise discretion ” in responding to the call made upon 
him by Governor Chamberlain for troops. By the Constitution all ju 
dicial power is ** vested in one Supreme Court and such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” The law is 
his only rule of action; to invest him with judicial powers or to 

him to “ exercise a wise discretion” is to permit him to subs 

tute his own judgment and will for the law. Such substitution is 
the very definition of despotism. 


su} 


to strengthen itself by exercise,” 


aliow 


Mr. Webster, in speaking of the powers which under our systen 
crovernment belong to the Executive, says: 


Whatever government is not a government of laws is i despotism let it be « 
by what it nia 
And again discoursing upon the same subject this great statesma 


uses the following language : 


Nothing can be more repugnant, pothing more hostile, nothing more directly de 
tructive, than excessive, unlimited, and unconstitutional confidence in men ; noth 
ng worse than the doctrine that ofticial ave may interpret the public will in 





heirown way 
up anything 


in defiance of the Constitution and the laws, or that they ma 


for the declaration of that will except the Constitution and the laws 





themselves, or that any public oflicer, high or low, should undertake to call bi 
self the representative of people except so far as the Constitution and law 
create and denon him such representatiy 





W itha 


l the prejudice felt against a standing army 


, and the dangers 
apprehended from its ¢ 
: 


xistence by the founders of our Government, 
so eloquently and strikingly set forth by the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. KIMMEL, ] they never dreamed that any other use 
could be made of it consistent with fundamental Jaw they had 

that of repelling a foreign foe. Making the Ex- 
ecutive Commander-in-Chiet of the Army, they knew too well the 


frailty of human nature to intrust him with discretionary powers or to 
permit him to employ it 
i 


tor other purposes than those specifically 
named, It has been well said that 


the 
than 


established 


Phe employment of the civil establishment, even 
gents, Was too cumbrous, heavy 


er There is 


through 
and uncertam to answet 
always too much light in courts of 

li 


the most pliant o 
the purpose Of a usurp 


to rend 


g judicature ler their « 
ploy ent in works of oppression either safe or effective 





On the other hand, says Hume: 

An army is so forcible, at the same time so coarse a wea hand whi 

lds it may, with dexterity, pertorm any operation and ¢ ascendant in 
} in atlai 

The civil establishment represents the legal rights of the whol 


people; the military practically represents a faction. 
law of faction.” 


ing ho 


“It is the very 
As an instance occurring in our own history, show 
w jealous our people were at an earlier stage in our history in 
regard to any interference on the part of the military with the ad 
ministration of the law by our civil tribunals, even in time of war, 
and how a great soldier was made to sufter for such an interference, 
I recall the case of General Jackson, who, while occupying the city ot 
New Orleans with his military forces, refused bey 


too a command of 











——— 


the judiciary and was fined for contempt, and like a true patriot, as 

he was, paid the fine. How unlike this are some more recent occur- 
nees in the same city in time of peace ? 

reply to that part of the report of the minority whiel 
at nothing in the conduct of the troops ” “the fact of their 

ne stationed ” at the polls ‘influenced the electors to vote other- 


. than as their judgments and consciences dictated,” all I have to 
nsult to the intelligence of this 


is that such a declaration is an il 
House. Without the evidence of a cloud of witnesses who testify to 


Tr 
Ali 


potel 


it influence this unnecessary display of force did exert, esp 
ipon the more ignorant 
rm ed lay our OW?) res 
But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot abuse the « ourte SV of the House 
¢ the subject further. I trust I have said enough at least 
se members to consider the grave perils which threaten our lib- 
ties and free institutions by permitting a continuance of such abi 
f power on the part of the Executive. 


} 


sh Parliament declared: 


class of vote 


+) } } 
SOL ANG YOO SeUset 


rs, Wwe would have bee 


SO TO Cone lude. 





by pur- 


More than a century ago 


presence of a regular body of armed soldiers at ar ct of me 
Parliament is a high infringement of the liberties of ’ 
lation of the freedom of elections, and an open detiance of t 4 
Is it not more necessary ina Republic like ours, whose corner-stone 
“free ballot.” that the “freedom of elections” shall be uninilu 
ed by the presence of armed soldiers? Commenting upon this 
mn of the British Parliament Mr. Brightly, in his Leading Cases 


Kleetions, Says: 


the mode in which our ancestors 1 
es It is to be hoped there is still virtue 
elr ¢ xample 


esisted sue 


infractions of their po 


enough in their dk 


Blunted as our sense of the great wrong may be by its frequent 
petition, there is, | confidently believe, “ virtue enough” left with 
he people to compel their public servants in the future to keep within 


the prescribed limits of that Constitution which their oflicial oath 
requires them to uphold and defend. Fain would I believe that there 


is little danger of our again seeing a Legislature of a sovereign State 
expelled from the halls of the capitol at the point of the 
x the members of a similar body in another State required to exhibit 
heir credentials to a “corporal of the guard,” who, backed by the 
power of the United States Army, thrusts aside a sufficient number of 
the chosen representatives of the people to give a legislative majority 
)a party which had been defeated at the polls. Fain would I hope 
it never again will the blush of shame be brought to the cheek 
in indignant sense of wrong swell the heart of any American citi 
by being compelled to walk beneath the crossed bayonets of the 
dier in order to exercise his boasted right of suffrage. But we must 
remember that just in this way, by one encroachment after another 
ipon the rights of the people, justified at first by specious pleas of 
necessity, do tyrants and usurpers when unrebuked and allowed to 
continue their disregard of law finally rob the people of their liberties 
ind find their way to absolute dominion; that the most 
mee lost have been recovered only through revoluti 
blood; that it was after a struggle continued for six centuries the 
English people regained the rights which no one would have 
callin question in the time of Saxon Edward the Contesson 
never forget that “‘ despotism made possible is certain.” 
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sacred rights 
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We must 


Brazilian Mail Subsidy. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. J. B. CUMMINGS, 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, February 22, 1°79, 
On the amendment of the Senate to the bill (IL. R. No. 6143) maki op? 
or the service of the Post-Oflice Department for the fiscal year e ng J 
i880, and for other purposes 


Mr.CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, Iam heartily in favor of any meas 
ure which will tend to extend the commerce of the United States and 
open up a demand for the productions of the industries of our people, 
and I am certainly in favor of cheapening the cost of transportation 
between the producer and consumer, for while we are cheapening 
articles to foreign consumers we adding to the 
protits of the home producer. I am also as decidedly in favor of en 
couraging the shipping interests of the nation, and trust the day will 
soon come when we may float our entire commerce in American bot 
toms. Certainly it were better that the res American industry 
should reach foreign markets under the American flag, and it were 
vellif our carrying trade was in the hands of our own 
would, too, that American vessels could enter into competition for the 
carrying of other nations’ exportations and importations. 1] am not 
at all certain that this desirable end can be attained without our 
rendering, as other nations have rendered, material and pecuniary 
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governmental assistance. The stimulus and markets which would 
thus be added to our agricultural and manufacturing interests uld 
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0 e bill (S. No i ul ( 

oft 1 { ted Sta ‘ Low i a 

pudye Tor said 

Mr. CUMMINGS Mr. Sneaker. I asked ! t he CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD certain remarks upon bill S. No. 877, for tl ea- 
son: it is understood that the friends of the leasure t eavor to 
have the Judiciary Committee, to whom it was referred, report back 
the bill and move its passage under a susp m of 1e ‘ 

As such course prevents discussion or amendment, except by unat 
ious consent. Which ean hardly be expecte . 3 I other way 


his by which to get the ear of the mem 
t what 





I would say will be read by them 





is it comes from the Set 








it sil VO St ous & SeC4 
providing fo the apne t ent pada ul puciare Lhe Judiciary 
Committee—but not wimously. i understa it—have agreed to 

+ } 1) "48 ‘ ; 1 ' ‘ 
report the bill w the recon endation that the Ho e acree to the 
Lirsi ( on with an amendment rec ring it 

All issues o tria ‘ 
vision where the ce det 
and that the second sectio ) trl en out kor the ‘ 
members, ] here LV e the b i t passed the Senat 

bill pr “ ‘ ‘ , 

ites I aid 

LR « fl ' 
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for the « of I 

for holding th s 
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1 conferred | 
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It Wi be obsery i ‘ trict of 
lowa circuit courts o he | ted States sha t iil thes 
ions and at all the } 0 i ere 
after be held. 

The State of Iowa const if ( bi ¢ ric Terms of the « 
enuit court are held sé wn! i it Dy \I eS en { 
State, where the Government hu I ‘ yn 3 
for its accommodatio Terms of the disti court ‘ 1 of tl 
four divisions are he emi nually at Des M es, Dub ie, Keo 
kuk, and Council Bluffs, and | ire now pending before this Ho 
providing that additional tet of the court shall be hel ‘ 
nually at Sioux Cit lowa City, and Davenport 

If this bill should becor i law there would be ally 
the district and State of lowa eight terms of the ec ( ind if 
the other bills a ded to are enacted into la t there will be 
held in the State of I a eacl year lourtee ‘ I rtee Lerms 
of the circuit court of [ ed State Dor th ire stat 
ment alone convinee the members of this House that the bi proposes 
what cannot but 1O ] expensive but un ry 7 I need not 
speak of new records, oftice furniture, and rented rooms for offices 
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and court it these new points for holding the circuit court. The | 
imename to the | t the provision for the appointment 
or a ule ‘ ip} tment absolutely necessary if so | 
ma te l tcourt are to be held in Iowa. A single dis- | 
trict ‘ l © proposed ¢ ght, not to say fourteen, terms | 
of tl courts The t ‘ fam d as proposed 
ue tof a new judge at a very early de Phe 


The 


‘rns OF court 











{ hat the busine of the « irt demands | 
| coul lo sir - barely two | 
, \\ 0 i 1 ts ess cloes transact 5 vhat 
ist calendar year ]l answel these | 
e 4 eott el rf ecireuit court, | 
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of deerees and judg 
ered 4 the entire year of 1-75 was but $383,649; and | 

ca © than « halt of \ vas rendered apo 

‘ i one oO ‘ me of the court ll] dloes me 
{ ite ‘ ‘ ‘ court either demand lore terms or | 
ther p for nor does the certiticate show an increas 

clk ‘ 1) 17 uit thirteen more law actions were Col! 
enced than disposed « ind but six more equitable actions were 
col ‘ Cor har ( aed, and tl is easily explained. Mr. J ISLICE 
Miller make brule yattend the May term of the court, but was 
prevented b from being present at the May term, 1572 
Avain ing the nine months preceding May 1, 1577, one hundred 

nicl te t ) ‘ mortgages were brought against but thirty 

eve ‘ eed y ne months Chis decrease will continue 
bre i dl decision of the Supreme Court that the right | 
red ed er foreclosure sa in the circuit court, the 

cir to | ne ch decision held that such right did not 
é t. Apri ul ent in favor of the passage of this bill, which 

is bee! Lit «le ot the members ot this House, state 
that aul { l veal ending J \ 1, 1S77 he judgment and 
decrees rei ‘ d district courts of lowa amounted 
to S20 4-1 ) era over So Ut Oa veal Ii the courts 
chine tive i ed « I no tooth iness, cnannust the circuit 

court do ‘ @ S353, 000 it now called upon to do? 

The en ! rene en of cases brought this court 
é | ppea i pte ind ti class of cask ha earl 
reached end rt ire reaso Lor he assertion hat the 

ft court Ww esd decrease Lh hy more 
places t ding court and wh re terms the court 

Anotl objection » the passa of the bi lies in this facet if 
overturns the whole y of the circuit court Presumably c¢] 
iTe ¢ ea ( Lo { legal | ywled eC OL one pot! ed tol hi 
supposed er i for the cireuit bench, but to have Upol that 
ench tor ¢ i ind safe i judge of the supreme court and 
i judge of thie ! ilso ertamly two, it not t ‘ jruclar 
] ( tl ] i ( that l i porfion of thes embraced 
vithin the ( he « ision of Des Moines car we in appeals 
i m the disti rt, ever have the upreme judge pl rove! 

ecourt Phe co of Dubuque, Keokuk, and ¢ | Bluffs 

not! rid City, Iowa ( i Davenport, 1 i he I 
ive the presen ( er the sup e or cireu judas This will 
] vel ted é ; remembered that the rm of Judge Dillon 
es the Sta of Iowa, Mi ta, Ne $ Kat , Arkansas, 
Al j ina ¢ ore st et 1 Lbve Cll courts where 
S ] s i ( | ve ¢ » be presen 
\ pon. 

| ( 5 { t hie ( ‘ I on wl els will bring 

Pare S i so lighten e expenses oO tigation to pai 
{ ‘ better way Restric jurisdiction of 

e | Ll ¢ l vmnd thu x : =» ‘ to the St e court Phe , 

{ ere i 1 1 l re cheaply und ex 
} i | requ defend I r.% in hit 
mile { Des Mo ro circuitous and ine enit routes more 
than t iit a ince to Dubuq or Keokuk. 

Phere Ss er Ve s wh hi { l hould bot } s lL nde 
the la judgment of the cirenit court is a lien upon the real estate 
of the defendar ‘ er situa in the State and district of 
lowa. Will you se the neces pon our people in procuring 
every abstract of ud making eve purchase or mortgage of 
and not lv to ¢ n the recon of the county bat of the cir- 

] 1, at Keokuk, at Council! Blutis, 
City and Davenport? Certainly 
ry 
we ao ha ea verburdened 
tismaterially decreasing: when 





it deprives parties of the right to be heard by more than a single judg 
when there isa better Way to bring the court nearer the people; Ww ae ' 
it will make necessary anew judge; when it willadd, and cannot | 
add materially, to the expenses of the courts in lowa; when it 
creases the expense and ince nvenience of the people in their r 
estate transactions, and thus brings delay and annoyance in matt 
of | I hope not. 

I need hardly say that Des proper place for hold 
the circuit court. It is the capital of the State; it is in the cen; 
part of the State ; it is convenient of access by rail from all part 
the State; it possesses a suitable building for holding the court, } 
by the United States for that purpose ; the large law library of t 

located at Des Moines. These and other reasons point to 


yusiness ? 


Mi 


oines is the 


Lon 





at 


eis 


as the proper location of the circuit court. 
I trust the House for the reasons I have given, and for many others 
which might be stated, will refuse to pass the bill which is befor 


An entire revi 


lt 


sion of the court system of the country will doubt 


soon d: let the circuit court in Towa remain as it is 


migration. 


A. W. CUTLER 


Chinese Inu 


SPEECH OF HON. 


\ 
fA. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 1, 1879, 
( L(t. R. No, 2422) to restrict the immig of Chinese into t 
States 


TLER. Mr. Speaker, I voted against this bill when it was 


1 


passed by this House, also against the same bill when it was returned 
to the House with the Senate amendments, and shall vote against 


us with the veto of the President 

that during the last session of this Congress we appro ) 
award, and yet there was scarcely 

ve on this floor that believed that the claim was found: 


vain, it having been returned te 
[| remember 
priate l S500 000 to pay the fishe ry 


a Representati 











in justice or in right and therefore should not be paid; and we might 
have justified our refusal to make the appropriation upon the grou 
that we were not legally liable, as the award had not been signed 
Ul the arbitrators, only by a majority. 

But we all felt that the honor of the nation was at stake, and tl 


1} 


good faith and national honor demanded that the appropriation shou 
», and we believed that our refusal to abide by that award 





be considered by the nations of the world as unworthy of us 
as a people, and we would enjoy the unenviable reputation among 
them as a nation refusing to carry into effect its plighted faith, a 
we made the appropriation and placed the same at the disposal of 


the Executive, and thus saved our character and good reputation. 
But now Then we refused to break an agreem 
Now we trample under our feet and tear to shreds a solemn treaty 
True, the agreement wa h a powerful nation, strong in its people 
ligence, its navy and its army, wielding an influence 
power among the nations of the world equal with ours. And yet 
is mournfully true that the treaty is with a nation numerically stron 
but weak in its people, in its intelligence, in its army and in its navy 
influence comparatively and necessarily among other na 


tions. With thestrong w with the weak, te 


how different! 
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and W ithout 





Were MagnanlmMous 5 Sad 
the least, we are nuugenerous. 
China never desired to enter into treaty relations with us, but we 
ness Vave way to power, rhnorance bowed ubMISSIVe aS evel it 


1 that people, and und 
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made witl 
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tol itelliger 


a treaty was 
the powe1 | 


our in 





toree ot rene 


uught, demanded, and secured commercial relations with them and 
the action of the Government re ved the approval and approbation 
of all of our people. 

And now at this time, when in a season of great depression, witl 





trade and business sta 
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nant, With our people out 
- } 
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ldie, 


Ss, mines, furnaces, and forges 
anxiously seeking new channels of trade, desirous 
find new and foreign markets for the sale of the products of our la 
our mines, our mills, and our factories, and when, after years of « 
and in with othe: 
succeeded in building up a large trade with China, a trade increasi 
every year, competing lh English manufacturers, 2 
in factin many instances driving their goods out of the Chinese 1 


our mechanics vainly See 


the sharp competition of trade nations, we us 


sucecesstully wil 
al 
t, because of the superiority and cheapness of ours, or in oth 
g¢ the English manufacturers to sell t] 

goods under American trade-marks, and at such a time as this we ar 
up the ports of a populous country and compel 
h and abrogation of treaties to wit! 
mercial relations with us, and by th 


ke 
instances a tually compellin tl 
by this act shutting 
ing them by our breach of iait 
hold furthei 





business and co 


passage of this bill drive them to make their further purchases of goods 
and machinery from and of our English neighbors and competit 


terially injure us, compel them to become their 
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- | 
own manufacturers and producers. And the following te legraphic And now I will read the preamble and resolution of the ( ° 
; : : 
dispatch carries a world of meaning and warning: Commerce of New York, a dy composed ‘ 
NESE ENT! } tale telligence . | 
; LONDON, J ry 22 YN f 
4 dispatch fre m Shanghai says that the Chinese government is establishing exter a Ye 
sive cotton-mills eee , ; ’ 
| ‘ ‘ 
And should make the cotton growers of the South, the manufact 
nrers of the North, the ship-builders of the East, the producers of the , 
i 
West, and the miners of the Pacitie slop to solemnly pol der and re 
what will be the consequences of the passage of this ] 
Ourexports to China are large and constantly inere ys and Rev Phat t 
' } g t ¢ to 
Joseph Cook, who has given great attention to this subject, in E 
ecent article says: | the jee ( 
S stics show the exports from New Y« to Shanghai, fro J : 
to have been $627,091 Att $Tato our ex] { ~ ; ' 
$14,000,000. The exports from the United States to China, e: sive ¢ 
\ cl is a product of the earth, was in 1876, $4,392,555; 1877, 35,.652.272 i 
3016,.543. The silver exports in 1876 were $10,018,067; 177, 317 274; 18Tx, | I 
1 692,332. Weare just entering upon a new era with the empire of ¢ Af 3 ; ; : 
waiting, we are now gradua overcoming t prejud of i maAnia- | ( t 1 
a - | ' 
i ir confidence, and our wa o ) ( Ls 
rst t accredited a r¢ l 1 t W; . , 
stake, shall we shut the 1 n m Le s be the 1 ‘ ‘ wal A 
But independent of the question of bad faith in breaking treaties, | Mle Wellare, and the prospet OL aii t tions of 
_ ae 2 s : ; . 4] ile ‘ . : . 
d holding ourselves up to the eriticism and stricture of the civil with our tlag we w Vv tO The LAV ANCE EAS ¢ e, Woo 
ed world, we are re versing the proud history of our past We have WOPrKS, C1LVLIIZaTtiolr t ul na i ty, so tha ition 
heretofore invited all to our shores; we have ‘ the asvlum of the WILE COT ert ‘ I ‘ \ I She t \ 
yressed of every land, and have extended our invitation to all of tracts maa - : . we uve ve at that 
every hue and caste, of every tongue, condition, race, and color, “to enith of power wii \ ( ‘ OK TO I ee \ 
, gi ler vine A fintean?? ani a Sid restions, the same as of to-da When Japan desired a cor ssione 
e and sit under our vine and tig-tree,” and enjoy the home, shel - | 
1 . “a > 1 . } ¢ . p } . } 1 ‘ , 
ter, and protection afforded by our Government, until now we close of education we vccomplished Murra Vho is to-da 
) ae ' 1s o that interes aania * be wins . : 
r ports and say to one people you shall not come. And what the | pressing that met people with American views and syste 
reason assigned; what the justification otipred? Simply that we are of education; and whe Sue asked tor an experi ed agriculturist 
danger of being overrun by this people; and yet statisties show | We Named the pra Ub and experienced Lay PLAS Mtrod ed 
tidus = i i ’ . ' 
that this fear is groundless. From careful estimates compiled by | 4merean ideas and s selalen me ved Amer 
e ‘ ‘ I I 1 1} rie’T ~ Tidl T if hy I I the I —s ¢le qo.) 1 rT 
Elliot C. Cowdin, of New York City, I take the following: pagricuitural Wy} ‘ wma ma hery, we ha eloped Unt l 
‘ 1 
cultural resources of that « intry 
As tot O SDOMBOUS LADUE TREO the official records 0! San Frat ae lt hen, we ¢ TX | I ot the past. 1 ) e beaten tric 
how that of a nese who had a ved in Ca ) A ‘ § ‘ 
irs ended July 1,1 y three-eight had re ned ( 1 of our forefathers ist by tre ‘ ob ‘ tra wd re 
imber remain t on tl Pacitic i is le tha x ously fulfi ! obl itions,” our flag be wele« ed o 
nd. Since that time the reports of the United States Bureau of Statistics | every shor revere bv « ry people ind ( ime Amer 
) dicat I t not more than forty-eight thousand, at a liberal estimate, have will be a passpor ; d otection everv ¢ . a the exclame 
edt at number if we allow the same percentage as in pre N1IS years ‘ : . ies ee : ‘ ‘ : 
r returning According to these tigures it is diflicult to see how t e cau tion, lam an American en, Will be as pote! for good and as 
he whole Pacitie slope more than about one hundred and thirteen tho ul much a protection tre i litanad jury as in the palmv days ot } 
se, scattered through all the States and Territories of that vast regi | Roman republic, when she was the mistress of the world: the mere 


And now they are more rapidly departing from our shores than they | Ulteranes bo dalismanio words,. acs ; oe aa : ‘ 


ire arriving, and the following table shows the exact number of Chi passport il every na ind his perfect protection injury i 
ese coming and going from our shores for the six months ending | ©Y! piace 
with December last: 

| 


Shall American Commerce be Preserved and American Ship- 
Ye Ne e of vessel ‘ | . : ' _ 
Date - 5 e :. suilding Encouraged ? 


ae WILLIAM -WARD. 





2° 2° |SPRECH OF HON. 


. ; Fi ‘ e 4\ ‘ ‘ 
lly 20, 1878... ences : City of Tokio .. ia a3 952 OF PI YLY l 














Tuly 2 R78 Gaelic F be wer 207 17 ’ >? ‘ r 

Se eee se erseF> ete of IN tHE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

ugus POILICG ccccccccccccscccce <<. ° i } 

August a win cece ha nes Se ideas ; 47 , , 92 1270 

Suouet BE. IGIB....ccccccaaec Ce. tb cekeaee iad me 112 | Friday, February 23, 1°79, 

August 31 S73. ceeeee CRY Of TORI0-.... cc ccceses = | On th amendment of the Senate to the b H. R. No. 6143 iking appropriat 
September 1, 1878 alae ie'o. 4 OMIED x 0 6: weruee ave abaiad cider ; 229 a ae : ' + 4 ‘ ‘ aie Fun 

I ¥ for the service of the Post-Office Department for ul year « ng eo 
September 17, 187% ~2| OCEANIC... 65.cccse _ coceceee ‘1 290 and for other purpose 
September 19, 1878..........| City of Peking...... caleaa 143 , * , aan adi 
October 10, 1878.....-. --| Belgie pera ep ney ene ” } Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, the presentation of the question now 
Octobe STR pe ae > f Peking ee at 37 : ‘ 1} > | 

t ri4 187 ac eeirraes City of ] ng... ~’! | before the Hous briefly as follows The empire of Brazil is a y 
October 24, 1878. ... << cececs I See a aed ae ci a | , } 
October 31, 1878. . NS ee a hue 257 Kas neighbor, as far as distance is considered, but in point of fact as dis 
November 13, 1878.. CA Ge TORI. ook c ncawew ce : 172 i tant as the poles. Witha populat m of twelve m ns, governed 
— 16, 1878 Seth CTD 5 Guat saben mace cobweses 5 | by a friendly sovert 7 anxious to cultivate ntimate relations with 
ovember 20, 1878. SIRI feet Sete we che Gee +i 1th 4 ae 
December 2 1272 ee heoe Cite acy oor aie , =90 | America: and yet as toreign an | inaccessible as if a vice ea ot hre 
December 10, 1878 ...--..| City of Peking...... : ; ‘ 145 rolled between us We need everything Brazil produce Wi pro- 
December 15, 1878......- ; CPOGRTIIG. ose scar Ke 260 | duce everything Brazil needs. 
The following figures show the amount of general imports and 


Fotal ...... : es 1,9 ’ j exports of Brazil from 1870-71 to 1"75 ( 


mports...--- cece ° o on ) 

Let us not then in this case reverse the “ proud history of the past,” | eae eee 24 ath => es 41.492 00 
letour reputation asa “ treaty-observing nation” be as pure as Cesar’s | Jjyring that time the imports of the United State 
wife and above suspicion; let our flag, upon whatever ocean and from Brazil amounted to ; _ - OF4 148 
whatever waters carried, still remain the “emblem of freedom,” in- |] and the exports of the United States to Braz 
viting all of every clime to our shore: let it be the herald, the avant- amounted to only R525 
courrier advancing with the “ olive branch” oifering “ peace and good- The trade for one year, 1-75; wa 
will to all,” with the open hand of friendship inviting every nation 
to closer alliance with us in trade, commerce, and business relations; as ITs 
and let our offer of peace and friendship to all nationalities be so 
heartfelt, free, frank, and generous that every nation will gladly 
welcome our flag to its shores, recognizing it as a friend, and thus | 
through its power and influence bring our language, our customs, Leaving a balance of ude against the United States amounting 
our industry, our education, our books, our integrity, our machinery, | to about $34,500,000; and showing that the best part of our own 
our products, our silver, and our other precious metals into veneral | business is done by foreign ship-owners. 
and universal use among all the people of the world A late report contains extracts of Bra in trade statistics show 


Imports from Bra 342, 033, 046 $17, 442, 639 $24,590, 359 
Exports to Brazil.-... . 7,634, 869 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask any member here whether he can loo] 


a feeling of shame on this pitiabl 


among the n tleets that 
Brazili And how have foreign powers maintained their li 

of this vast trade? By giving aid to steamship lines. And if we lo 
at the amounts which other governments have paid and pay to-~ 

to support steamship lines, it is not surprising that an Ameri 
steamship in foreign ports should be a matter of curiosity. A nay 
ofticer the other day stated, at a banquet given in New York by thi 
Chamber of Commerce, that one day in the port of Rio de Janeiro he 
counted forty-six steamships, English, German, Italian, French, bu 
not one which bore the American tlag. In 1276 not a single vessi 
cleared from the port of New Orleans for the port of Rio de Janeiro 
although we imported in that year over ¥6,000,000 from Brazil, whi 
came mostly in British bottoms. England, in 1871, paid for stear 
ship subsidies, $6,000,000 ; and as fast as her steamship lines becom 
seli-sustaining, of course, the amount of these subsidies is gradua!!| 
decreased, so that in 1°76 she paid $4,420,000 to subsidized steamship 


America’s two s] 


float the tlags of othet 


e showing of 


tmerous patio; 





an ports. 














er 


lines. France, in 1°77, paid to steamship lines at the rate per mile of 
31 francs and &5 centimes, which makes $6.37 per mile which Franc 


paid to her subsidized lines. 


other countries per mile. 


I have a list of the subsidies paid by 


Belgium—Antwerp, Brazil, and La Plata....... needa edigd Gees 5,2 
Antwerp, New York, and Philadelphia. ........ sativa ns «> 26,048 
France—Mediterranean, (various ports) . .........-ccccsceccccc cccccecces &, 124f 


Havre, New York aaihbewe each ? 
Antilles and Mexico...... Ek pia be auG See eG bEd Ckch akan 79, 27 


SORE DNEMR SSS Jc Swelses cus sknnnies UéipusimecsaeeeweeEeee are 12, 4611 
Great Britain—Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation, England 
Mediterranean and Indo-China. ... ; csaunk €19, 43 
Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas................. 23, O71 


Cape Good Hope and Zanzibar. ..............--sceee win’ 1,454 
Aden and Zanzibar.............. 
Indo-China TrrerrrTrT TT TTT TTT ITP ce eeeceee o, Vat 
Venice and Alexandria ...... 


I have copied a table showing the policy adopted by foreign nations 
in aid of the development of commerce, as follows: 
for maritime mail services. 


d compiled to date, September 1, 1877. 


Dates of contract Rate per mil 














Fra 2 
nes July 22, 1864, to July 21, 1888 | 225, =44 & 573, 024 | 37.96 f. or & 
aritimes July 22, 1861, to July 22, 188s 99, 552 3, 644, 000 | 46.69 f. 0 
iritimes Oct 1, 1851, to July 22, lxes 146, 553 4, 382, 263 | 29.90 f. or = 
Aug. 1, 1873, to July 31, 1883 36, 0 7 10.40 f. or * 
qi July 1865, to July 21, 188 Loe, 400 3, 953, 257 28. SO4f. or 
ntiq July 1865, to July 21, 1885 | 22, GE 2,361,348 | 28. 564f. or 2 
opment du | Oct 1, 1872, to Sept. 30, Ise4 n, 3534 100, 000 | 14.68 f. or 83 77 
i at 
734, See 2 31.85 f. or > 
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‘ } ‘ j Vs 4 le ; | 
Great Britain has divided in subsidies among twelve lines, within Homesteads to Actual Settlers 
: . ee } } | ¢ ° 
the last decade, in large and small sums, the following amounts | 


arly, namely : ~ 


es waa} SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING 











L Dollars IN THE Hovusre oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ese =4 j ” }* 
oon “I5993 13 9 | ALOTO 96 . — 
. H08, 51 =. 1, 04 ¢, 19 
1,096,338 0 | {21 
re 1. 224 , 4] l } Or Mr. W LRN \ 
pei 1, 214, 14 { f { i ua \ 
9 ( ( no May 20, 1 ~ 
accuse Osu a Daa tetesu Vrs <saeaes 1.1 7 1 } e ) . as ke ; 
1 IG 40 . IT 34 Mr. EWING \ir Speaker, the bill inderconsiderat mappropriates 
scene HA SE 72 4 RK 510,000,000 to promote settlements on the pub lands. It provide 
is atelier dace Wall ai “S84 j 4 4 ol that any person e! t ed to the benetits of Tike estead law 
se] a quarter sect of publie lands for a homestead, and on proof 
inade to the registe1 l reeeiver of the proper land oftice that he « 
We must meet the simple issue: Shall America stand, with folded | she is not the owner of propert ocean of 0200 shall cective a loan 
ids, lose this rich commercial harvest, and suffer this national dis- | of $100 from th ‘ . | days thereafter, on pro 
rrace, bY refusing to follow the example of our rivals? It is a deli that the first S100 re VAS ( vy expended in ro\ het LK 
ate sensibility that allows the cry of “subsidy” to drive us fre lected, ill receive a further loan of $100; and so on each month 
adopting the same means that England, France, and Germany have | until the aggregate of su loans shall reach S500 rhe who ob 
been following for centuries, and thereby commanding and maint: repaid to the Gove ent in tive annual installments. « ‘ 
ng the commercial supremacy of the world. I agree with the dis five vears from the da { the tirst loan of S100, and i res 
tinguished gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hewirt,] that American | at 3 per cent. per a for which repayn t ) eld 
ingenuity and energy can make their way, unaided, over almost an as sec rity. 
obstacle and against almost any odds. But no amount of vigor can Though sympatl ng most heartily with the appeal of mv honored 
break down the systems that have been the growth of ages. Gentle- | friend from Penusvilvania fMr. WRIGHT) in behalf of the unemploved 
men say “subsidy” and * monopoly ” against this measure. Dothey | wage-men of the « ntry. I eannot vote for this bi It contains no 
forget the subsidies and monopolies of England and France? We! adequate safeguards against frauds, o1 to prevent its bi ) 
must fight these with their own weapons, and aid our commercial vholly obtained . small class of our people now liv ; 
mnarine as they do, frontier. And asit is now offered under a motion tos end the rule 
Further, Mr. Speaker, I take direct issue with the gentleman from 0 opportunity is given to amend it. Were it to become a la 
New York, (Mr. Hewirt, ] that the merchants of hisown great city do | stands the seamps and loafers e new States eq vith 
not desire Government aid for this Brazilian line. Italked last night ! the old ones would be the first land es and make « ! 
with a very intelligent New York merchant in the iron trade. He have se ed es ereupon ¢ h would 1 ‘ 
stated to me that his business had felt sensibly the invigorating eftect publie nu ey That las ‘ ld he hi ira 
of the new line even for the short time it had been established. Te ess th ( ie circu {f the land offices, mal ‘ 
was receiving orders from Brazil, a new feature in his experience,and | aftidavits of settle its d recs ng new loans; or unl o 
every vessel brought about fifty passengers, each one of whom ex tained further installments of loans at the office first applied 
pended an average oi $1,000 in the United States. Another faet: In | means of false afliday ts of expenditures n improvements Phi 
the same period our trade with Brazil has increased about 30,000,000. | ofticers could have no means of knowing whethe pro ‘ 
Among the exports are ninety-four thousand barrels of flour, princi- | claimed were a 1 mnade on tracts situated perhaps one ) 
pally from the West; and 1 am credibly informed that during the | three hundred miles trom their offices, or of discriminating b e 
next six months, two hundred wooden houses will be exported to | bona fide settlers and mere bummers and repeate! 
Brazil,constructed of lumber brought from the Williamsport district Phere are probal »or three m ms of poor people scattered 
of Pennsylvania and the Saginaw district of Michigan. Every ship | over our country who would like to make homestead settlements and 
that goes out carries eighteen hundred tons of coal from the mines of | availthemselvesofsuch agovernmentloan. It wouldtake fromathou 
my own State. It cannot be doubted that the aid extended by this | sand to fifteen hundred millions of dollars to give each a loan of 00 
bill would yield a tenfold return. | from the public Treasury. Our condition of national indebtednes 
Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration of national importance | and taxation makes si rvre a loan utterly out of the question Phen 
The Emperor of Brazil has evinced a friendship for America neve | why adopt a petty and partial measure of relief to be s rambled for 
experienced from any other sovereign. He has extended toward us | with the certaint that the purpose of the law will be grossly abused 


the hand of friendly intercourse, and agreed to pay part of the ex 
pense for establishing intimate commercial relations. Shall we re 
ciprocate, show Jess public spirit than the foreign monarch, and rudely 
throw back the friendly overture ? 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen opposed to this measure may think they tind 


and that not one out of a thousand of those who need the he lp can 
have any share of thesmall sum] roposed to beappropriated Scarcel 


any but men who are already on the frontier could obtain any part 
{ . « 


of the $10,000,000 which would be t iken up before persons In the olde 


States could arrange their affairs and move to the public lands for 


some argument in holding up John Roach here to untavorable com- | settlement. Hardly a man among the distressed populations of thi 
ment. Let me tell them that therein ‘‘ they miss the mark.” John | manufacturing States would get any advantage from it, though 
Roach deserves well of the American people. More than any other | of thousands would b red away after the Jack-O’lantern only to be 
man, have his exertions and sacrifices saved American commerce from | 1] 


lunged in a distress among strangers far deeper than that they now 


total extinction. Not resting, as he might have done, in the quiet | endure among friends. 


and repose of well-seeured and profitable investments, he has given Besides, Mr. Speaker, this is not the way to give relief to t] vor} 
a life-long, active service to the great work of reviving American | ingmen who suffer from the distressing and long-continued prostra 
commerce, and has kept his earnings and savings in the busy chan- tion of our industries. We do not want to entice mechanics, mines 


nels of active industry. He is the man who, single handed, wrested | and furnace-men from their eastern homes to the remote frontier with 


from the English their mail contract with the Brazilian Emperor, and | out experience or capacity to earn a living there by agriculture hie 


in the harbor of Rio ran the Stars and Stripes up to the mast-head, | country does not need a special stimulus to faru , Which already 
where none but the Union Jack was seen before. employs its full proportion of our population, but it does need meas 
Show me the peer of John Roach in this respect, and not till then | ures which will allow our industries genera to 1 e and prosper 
will I turn aside to answer these unfair criticisms. One point more. | giving full employment and good wages to men in all the diversified 
The passage of this amendment will at once stimulate our ship-build- | pursuits to which the ire accustomed. Our industt have bee 
ing. Those whose hearts warm toward the workingman will find an | prostrated by a series of finance measures which have broken down 
opportunity for practical effort as well as profession, because in no | the prices of labor and property and bbed laborers of steady « 
other mechanical production as much as ship-building do the elements ployment. Relief to be lb ‘ y thi mce po 
of labor and wages enter so largely. In the two vessels now engaged | distributing fairly the burdens of vernment between lab nd 
in the Brazil trade, costing about $500,000, the labor item was at least capital, by the unlimited coinage of silver, by aba 
$400,000, sumption and putting free circulation our now hoarded pa 
Here, then, are the alternatives. A new world within our reach, | reney. thus restoring the prices of labor and « ‘ ‘ 
opening inviting markets to the admitted overproduction of this | which justice todebtor and creditor demands, and ca nto active 
land, the very means employed being such as will stimulate one of | employment all the dustrial forces of our peop When that 
our greatest industries, employing large numbers of working people. done men who now suftter from want of full employment or fair wage 
Let the Congress of the United States decide this day whether preju- | can without aid from the General Government find a field and a recon 


dice and narrow-minded policy shall leave the commerce of Brazil in | pense for their labor at the forge, in the mine the seas or the p 


foreign hands and forever hereafter close her ports to American sbip- | where) 
ping and citizens. 


er the ire best titted to perform their partsin the industrial 


} 
de Velornine { 
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Election of President and Vice-President of the United States. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. TH. BROGDEN. 
( NORTIL ¢ ROLIN «A 


fe ve House oF REPRESENTATTVI 


) { I ‘ 1 t 
of P \ ] 
M BROGDI Mi Speaker, the | tory of the elections for Pres 
de i Vice-President of the United States shows « clusively that 
; ' el peculin op to fraud and misrepresenta- 
fn perience s} nits dete nd imperfections, and it has 
no I merit or ilue to commend it to the fave ind support of 
! A ‘ il ye ( 
| committee of which Lam amember 1] had the subject under 


ideration, and a majority were of the oO} that our electoral 


inion 


tem ought to be altered orab ed (A majority of ourcommittee 
ive reported a constitutional amendment, which provides for the 
election of President and Vice-Pre by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple and for securing to all voters in said elections equal political 


power in proportion to their number 
I think the people ought to have the 
dent and Vice-Pre 


right to vote directly for Pres 
ident, and should not be required to vote for elect- 


ors, Who in times of high political excitement may be swerved from 
the line of duty and fidelity, and thi vl mercenary or other consid- 
erations induced to betray the trust and misre present the wishes of 
those who voted for them As ] meras he people vote for electors for 
President and Vice-President, instead of voting directly for the men 
of their choice, they may be imposed on and deceived by corrupt and 
faithle agents 
If the peopl vere allowed to vote directly for President and Vice 

President, there would be no chance to cheat them out of their votes 


by the fraud, trickery, or bribery of pre dential electors. 
vot only have the reasons f;: iled which were originally urged in 
favor of the electoral system, but difficulties have arisen unforeseen 
wl ch have put usin great peril more than once. 
Phe Government has no suflicient remedy for failure to appoint 
electors, nor for their failure to act, nor for fraud in the election ; and 
there is no mode for ing elections for electors. If they are 
if they vote on the wrong 


ir vote be 


j \ | 14 
1 unprovided ior, 


contest 


chosen on a wrong day or at a wrong place, 


their certificate is defective, if t] 


day, uf 


the cast before the 
State isin the Union, if there are conflicting certificates from the 
ame State, if the persons voted for were not citizens, if the electors 
were officers of the Government, if a certificate contains too many 


votes for none ot 
been made by law. 
President 


electoral these cases has any express provision 


Jackson saw the evils of our electoral system, ind in his 


rst annual message to Congress recommended an amendment to the 


Constitution providing for the election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by a direct vote of the people. In that message General Jack 
ol bla 

l< t - st urgent of my cuties to bring to your attention the 

| pri ending that part of our Constitution which relates to the election 

fa Pr dent and Vice-Dresident Our system of government was by its framers 

deemed an experiment, and they therefore consistently provided a mode of rem 

ne its defects lo the people belong the right of electing their Chief Magis 

te it was never designed that their choice should In any Case be defeated either 

} the intervention of electoral colleges or by the agency confided uncer certain 

encies to the House of Representatives Exp rience proves that in pro 

portion as ents to execute the will of the people are multiplied there is danger 
their wishes being trustrated 


In alluding to the fallibility of electors he said: 


Some may be unfaithful; all are liable to err. So far, therefore 
ress their own will. 


ul is the peopl 
convenience speak 4 safer for them to ex? 


In the same message he said: 


But even without corruption supposir the probity or the Representative to be 
proof against the powerful motives by which he may be assailed—the will of the 
poople is still constantly liable to be misrepresented. One may err from ignorance 

the wisl of his constituents; another from a conviction that it is his duty to be 

verned by his own judgment of the titness of the candidates; finally, although 
were intlexibly honest, all accurately informed of the wishes of their constitu 


t, under the present mode of election, a minority may often elect a Presi 


connection he also said : 


Sait 

In this n all other matters of public concern, policy requires that as few im 
pediments as possible should exist to the free operation of the public will. Letus 
then, endeavo to amend our system that the ofiice of Chief Magistrate may not 
be conferred wy citizen but in pursuance of a fair expression of the will of 
the ma I we therefore recommend such an amendment of the Constitu 


nh as may remove allintermediate agency in the electionof a President and Vice- 
President Jackson made the same recommendation ineachone of his 
ght anpoal messages to Congress, and he was sustained in his views 

this question by hosts of prominent and distin- 


ci 
and OpPIMlons Oh 
guished statesmen 

In the Senate of the United States, February 3, 1824, Hon. Thomas 
H. Benton delivered an able and powerful speech in favor of his 
proposition to amend the Constitution of the United States by abolish- 
ing the electoral system and giving to the people the right to vote 
directly for President and Vive-President. 


| 


my be 
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Colonel Benton, in the course of his speech on that occasion, said 
» Said 

Every reason for instituting electors has failed, and every consideration of pr 
them to be discontinued They are nothing but agents, in a < ~ 
uires no agent; and no prudent man would, or ought, to employ a 


4D agent 
» take care of h 
ta 


ale ot reg ures 
ich Tred 

s money, his property, or bis liberty, when he is equally capa 
‘ care o€ them himself. , 
But if the plan of the Constitution had not failed 


if we were now dey 





i , 
from electors all the advantages expected from their institution, I, for ons ; 
Mr. Benton, would still be in favor of getting rid of them. I should este: 
incorruptibility of the people, their disinterested desire to get the best man fo; 
President, to be more than a counterpoise to all the advantages which 1 ight be 
derived from the superior intelligence of a more enlightened but smalley 
therefore n.ore corruptible, body I should be opposed to the intervention of 

ors, becau the double process of electing a man to elect a man would para . 
the pirit or the people and destroy the life of the election itself. 

In maintaining the right of the people to vote directly for the ma 
of their choice for President, and in opposition to the electoral sys 
tem, Mr. Benton further said: 

It interposes a body of men between the people ind the object of their « 

d vives a false direction tothe gratitude of Presidentelected. He feels 
self indebted to the electors, who collected the votes of the people, and not t 
people, who gave their votes to theelectors. It enables a few men to govern} 
ind, in time, it will transfer the whole power of the election into the hands 
few, leaving to the people the i:umble occupation of confirming what has bee; 


done by superior aut! 


horivy. 
Mr. Benton referred to historical examples to prove the correctness 
Ol his opinion. 


Mr. Benton was also strongly opposed to the general ticket system 
which we now have, and he characterized it as the offspring of policy, 
and not of any disposition to give fair play to the will of the people 
Ile said the people could vote for a President as easily as they could 
vote for an elector, and that electors are dangerous to the liberties of 
the people, because, in the first place, they introduce extraneous con- 
siderations into the election of President; and, in the second place 
they may sell the vote which is intrusted to their keeping. 

North Carolina was one of the first and foremost States of the Union 
in supporting General Jackson in his recommendation of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the election of President and 
Vice-President by a direct vote of the people. 

In the House of Representatives of the United States, February 24, 
In26, Hon. Romulus M. Saunders, a member of the House of Repre 
sentatives from North Carolina, delivered a strong and sensible speech 
in favor of amending the Constitution so as to secure to the people 
the right to vote for the man of their choice for President. In tix 
course of that speech Judge Saunders said: 


Lam willing, sir, to yield to no man in an attachment to the Constitution 

lief of its exhibiting one of the brightest samples of the retinement of man 
nor am I second to any one in a proper and becoming respect for the memory of 
those to whom we are indebted for its formation; yet I cannot, like the gentlemar 
trom New York, {Mr. Storrs,| nor my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Archer,] carry 
this veneration so far as to suppose them divinely inspired, and that the humblest 
individual of that body possessed more information upon this subject than all the 
politicians of the present day. The infirmities of human nature forbid the idea 
of perfection in the Constitution and that it is beyond the reach of amendment 

Shall we hear at this day the slavish doctrine avowed “ that the people have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them, and no concern with the Constitu 
tion but to live under it?” No; itcomports not with the spirit of our forefathers, 
who considered a recurrence to fundamental principles not dangerous, but neces 
sary to the preservation of liberty. This right to amend has justly been pronounced 
by a late writer to have been ‘a marvelous prudence which foresaw and regulated 
by anticipation the alterations in the Constitution which time and experience 
might render necessary.”’ It is idle, therefore, to say a respect for the fame of it 
framers forbids any amendment to the Constitution, and the provision is a mockery 
if toremain a clead letter. 


Further on in the same speech, in advocating the right of the peo 
ple to vote for and elect the President, Judge Saunders said: 

Let us not be told that if the people desire this amendment it is competent for 
them to obtain it through their State Legislatures, for then two-thirds of the State 
Legislatures are necessary toa convention. That is the extraordinary mode of 
effecting amendments, whereas this House is the ordinary channel, and the one, no 
doubt, contemplated by the framers of the Constitution 

Thus spoke that able and enlightened statesman, Romulus M. 
Saunders, of North Carolina, in favor of amending the Constitution 
so as to give the election of President and Vice-President to the peo- 
ple. But Judge Saunders did not stand alone in advocating the right 
of the people to vote directly for the man of their choice for Presi 
dent. There was another eminent and distinguished statesman who 
then represented the New Berne district of North Carolina in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

In the House of Representatives, Monday, March 13, 1826, the Hon. 
John H. Bryan delivered an able and eloquent speecl in favor of the 
election of President and Vice-President by a direct — of the people, 
and in reply to the Hon. Edward Everett, who was Zhen a member 
of the House froin Massachusetts. In the course of that speech Mr. 
Bryan said; 

Upon the subject of this constitutional reformation I have earnestly endeavored 
to discover the true meaning and spirit of the Constitution, and am sincerely de- 
sirous to carry these into full and complete effect. God forbid that I should ever 
be so weak or so wicked as to displace one stone of this hallowed temple, wher« 
liberty delights to dwell, for any other purpose than to secure her permaventabode 
I most solemnly assure the committee that if I could be impelled by other motives— 
more especially, sir, if I should attempt to unfix a column to promote party views 
or individual, I should deem myself an imitator—yes, sir, an humble imitator of 
the wretch who applied the torch of destruction to the Ephesian temple to gain an 
execrable immortality. 

It would be a vain regret, sir, to express my sorrow that I cannot spread before 
the committee the rich classical repast with which they have been so sumptuously 
regaled by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. Everett} It has 
not been my lot like him to breathe the inspiring zephyrs of the land of Homer 


























neds 











yt had my imagination tired and my heart exhilarated and ennobled by 
«the plains of Marathon and Plateea; I have not mused amid the ruins of 


< 


\thens and gathered lessons of political wisdom from the silent but impressive 





rials of her departed greatness, nor has fair science, “rich with the spoils of 
unfolded to me those secret treasures which she could not conceal from 
honorable gentleman 
me not here, sir, from the lyceum or the portieo; I come, sir, from the court 
nad cotton tields of North Carolina: and I come. sir. to proclaim the wishes 
rt the rights of the people I have the honor to represent. My life, sit 
en spent among the people of my native State; the most valued part of 
formation has been derived from association and converse with my fellow 
1 know their wants, and I feel them, too. T know, sir, that they wish to 
pate in the election of the Chief Magistrate of this Union, and that they a 
stied with the present mode of expressing their voice, if expression it may 
Further on in the same speech, in advocating the election of Pres 


dent and Vice-President by the direct vote of the people, Mr. Bryan 


would have I think, the effect ] ] 


SII of rousing the people fro tine tory] 
tis! it will make them feel that their voice is heard—that their vote is fe 
voting directly and immediately for the man of their choice will of itself 
uctive of a lively satisfaction. They will then know that I 
as they wished it should be, and is Seyond the control of any po I 
d rhey will not be agitated by the nierits of the several elector 


ir ultim 


There 


a ut their eye will repose singly on the man of the ite choles 
| understand a case has occurred in Maryland where 
lates for the same presidential candidate and one for another president 


te, although the district gave a large majority for the presidential candidat: 


were 





id two friends as electoral candidates yet the third candidat edt 
est plurality and thus the vote of the district was given to that candidat 
{ Presidency against whom there was a large major Phis cannot happe 
when the people vote directly for the President 
So spoke Hon. John H. Bryan, who was one of the most eminent 


Berne 
But 
ir. Bryan was not the only Representative in Congress from the New 
Jerne district Who was in favor of electing the President and Vice 
‘vesident by a direct vote of the people. Hon. Jesse Speight, who 
represented the same district in Congress for eight years, was al 
strong advocate for the election of President by a direct vote 


ud distinguished men who have ever represented the Ne 

district in the House of Representatives of the United States. 
\ 
I 
| 


1 


eh 
Ol he 
people. 

~ The constitutional amendment reported by our comimitee provides 
for elec ting President and Vice-President by a direct vote of the peo 
, and also that all the votes cast, whether in the majority or mi 
nority, Shall have their full and proper effect and power in all presi 
The amendment recommended by our committee 
provides that each State shall be entitled to a number of electoral 
votes equal to the number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress. Our amendment 
provides that the electoral votes and fraction thereof of each person 
voted for as President in any State shall be ascertained by multiply 

ing his entire popular vote therein by the whole number of the elect 

oral votes of the State and dividing the product by the aggregate 
popular vote for all persons voted for as President ; and the quotient 
shall be the number of electoral votes and fraction thereof to which 
such person shall be entitled, using for such fraction three decimals, 
The Vice-President is to be elected in the same man 

By this plan for counting the votes the result will be sufficiently 
near mathematical exactness for all practical purposes. 

The first election of a President by the House of Representatives 
occurred in February, 101. The vote for Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr being equal there was no choice for President by the electoral 
\ On the L1th February, 1°01, the House of Representatives pro 
tothe election of a President. Onthetirst ballot eight States 
voted for Jefferson, six for Burr, and the votes of two were divided. 
Balloting continued without a choice until February 17, 1301, when, 
onthe thirty-sixth ballot, ten States voted for Jetferson, four for Burt 


Tit 


dential elections. 


also 


and no more. 


hel 


votes, 


ceeded 


and two in blank. Thomas Jetferson was thus elected President and 
Aaron Burr Vice-President. 

The next election of a President by the House of Repre sentatives 
Wasin 1825, when John Quincy Adams was elected President, although 


Andrew Jackson received t st vote. I merely allude 


Represent 
I 


he Jara popula 
President by the H 
to show that under our present electoral sys 
ated out of their choice for President. As the best evidence of the 
truth of this statement I can refer to North Carolina, my wh State, 


‘ 
MISe OT 


to those two elections of 
) } ’ 


tem the We Opie 


cle 


the presidential election in 1824, when General Jackson received a 
popular majority of 4,794 votes in the State over William H. Craw 
fod, and yeti, when the election devolved on the House of Repri 


from North Carolina cast the 


shows the inherent defects of 


sentatives, the members of the House 
vote of the State for Crawford. This 
our present system, and, in wy oph ion, no good and substantial reason 
can be shown why it should not b 

Many difficulties bave occurred under our electoral system 
presidential elections. The difficulty began in l*05 upon the vote of 
Massachusetts: it oceurred again in 1*17 upon the Indiana; 
in Ik21 upon the vote of Missouri; in 122s upon the votes of Virgini 
and several other States; in 1837 upon the vote of Michigan; in 1557 
upon the vote of Wisconsin ; in 1865 upon the vote of Nevada; 
l-b9 upon the vote of Georgia; in 1°73 upon the votes of Georgia, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana; in 1-77 upon the votes 
of Louisiana, Florida, South Carolina, and Oregon. In some of these 
cases the matter was laid upon the table; sometimes it was indetin- 
itely postponed; sometimes the disputed votes were counted hypo- 
thetically, sometimes absolutely, and sometimes not at all; but in 


changed 


C 


past 


vote ot 


in 
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no case was any precedent established for future acti 
the electoral system operates inequitably in this, that it fail 
resent the will of the n yorit as eXpresse lin their votes. 

lt view of the ci istan connected with the election 
Jefferson and Mi lams and the dangerous excitement attending 
the pre sidential election in 1876, it will probably be conceded that 
an election by the H sc of Representatives under existing law 3 
more full of danger than almost any other system that could be « 
vised. 

Che proposition for the election of President bv a dire vote ol 
the people of the States instead of a i! er vot through « ectors 
was voted for in the conventi of 1787 bv the entire Pennsviva i 
delegation, with Dr. Benjat 1 Frankl it tl head, and by the 
entire delegation from Delaware, with John Dickinson and Governor 
Bassett at their bead; it was recommended, as I have shown, by Gen 
eral Jackson in all his annual messages to Congress: it w advocated 


Ht. Benton 1 Senate of the United State 3, declarit 


by Thomas 











that the ele toral syste hh ¢ blished iyvents wl I ( were needed, 
and he asked, without rep why an American ci sho he com 
yelled to put his vote the hands of anothe tead of tin 
directly for his own sen candidate 

lL have shown that the election of President by a direct vote of th 
people was advocated by Romulus M. Sauade J He. I mid 
Jesse Speight of Nor Carolina. And I take plea t ‘ ing 
the opinion, which I } eno doubt all unprejudiced men knew 
them well will agree to it the State was neve esented the 
House oft Repres ta es of the l ited States | re rat ) i 
distin r hed statesmen or more worthy and honoral 1 hey 
were lit ifraid to trus he people th the free el ) ) 
political rights, and t] yy le were not afraid t S t 
and able Represet ves 

Fifteen amendme $ i 1) n made ,our rec il Coo 

nee it was first framed by the convention at Philadelphia 17-7 
Ten amendments were proposed at the first session of the | ( 
gress of the United States September 25, 1789, a vere wily ra 
fied by the constitutional number of States Dees wer 15. 1791 Chie 
eleventh amendment was proposed at the first session of the Third 
Congress, March 174, and was de ired In a& message trom tl 
President of the United States to both Houses of ¢ ress, dated 
January &, 1798, to have been adopted by the constitutional number 
of States. The twelfth amendment was propo ed at the tirst sessior 
ot the Kighth Congr 4S, Decen ver l, TSO \ dl is udonte lb ‘ 
constitutional number of States 1X04, according to a publi tice 
thereot bv the Secretary of State, dated Septe we! yy ot é alnie 
year. 

We all know that the thirteenth, fourteenth, and tifteenth amend 
ments have been ad ypted since the close of the war. The provision in 
our Federal Constitution forthe election of the President and the Vice 
President was adopted after a prolonged discussion in the convention 
of 1787, and was regulated by an act of Congress of March 1, 1792 
The electors were at ti chosen in at lea three ditferent modes 
namely, by joint ballot ef the State Legislature, by the people of the 
State voting by general ticket, and by the people vo r in clistrict 

The amendment recommended by our subcot ttee abolishes the 
useless system of electors in the election of Presice and Vice-Pre 
dent and places the power in the hands of the peo to vote for 
they please, and to have their votes counted in the elect 

The following the proposed amename to the Co tutio 
the United States prescribing the mode of elect of Pre ent 
Vice Pi Ssiael 
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7 Sa incenninnieataabiatiniaicibnsinti a ee a ateciaripecan na 
Mectoral vote as he ‘ e pro ed, and shall thereupon make three distinct The person having?the highest number of electoral votes for President «} 
% list f all f Pre ent and Vice-President, comprising the popu the President; but if two or more persons have an equal and the highext . 
lar vote ce ‘ or other principal divisions of the State, and their | of such votes, then from such persons the House of Representatives sh 
apportionment ch lists they all sign and certify, and shall trans- | immediately the President. But in choosing the President the votes shal] he+ 
m eat of Government of the United States, one d by States, the representation from each State having one vot A quorur a, 
re 5 e ) Speaker of the House of | purpose shall consist of a member or members trom two-thirds of the Stat; 
Rep t t ull be ‘ id recorded in the office of the said | a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice And if the 
| ule on aday tixed by Congress, | Representatives shall not choose a President, whenever the right of choices 
ne ul { ted St devolv« upon them, before the 4th day of March next followi ig, then t 
tot election of Pr dent or Vici President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constit 
iu ! pa ‘ nby it est judi: ialt unal, in accord disability of the President 
; ! t by it certitied d transmitted Phe person having the highest number of electoral votes as Vice-Presid 
Crovernm of the I ted States, directed to the President | be Vice-President; but if two or more persons have an equal and the highest ; 
I - e! © presence of both House ber of such votes, then from such persons the Senate shall choose the Vice.>, 
of ( ed tor thi rpese in t Hallof the House of Representa. | dent. A quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whok 
t the ‘ : then be counted bythe two | of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choje; 
ejected r I f there be acertificate of de ; ; 
UtribunalofanysS ;acontested election therein I will include in my remarks the following table, showing in se, 
ich State shall be counted in accordance with such decision, | arate columns the electoral vote, the aggregate popular vote, tle 
ae ceca ites Pyne iy nightie Se ratio of popular to electoral vote, the popular vote for each candj 
If there lye than « certificate of electoral votes | Gate, the electoral vote of each candidate, and the total electoral yot 
fi h judicial dec is aforesaid, or if there be morethan | in each State and in the United Statesin 1876. The proposed amen, 
‘ ( Zs in either case that certificate of electoral votes | ment is worthy of consideration, because it gives to every voter tly 
on n ( hall be held in lil rapes’ ive + Ce ete a ee right to vote forthe man of his choice. The plan has been approved 
conclusive, and the votes be counted accordingly, unless rejected | VY Many wise and great men, and, in my opinion, it will increase 
by be public favor whenever it shall be fairly and properly considered : 
Presidential votes—Election of 1276. 
e 2 | oh | ° be 
v 2 | po | - > 
—_ 2c | — | Ss 
States - S - | | 3 
= { os 
SERIO, <i vcks'snapnecasxeee banies robe S6 ss susben epseet 10 170, 232 17, 023 102, 002 68, 230 ane 5. 991 4.008 |... 1, 900 
SSRI coos k: cuipihe svete dis ee abe oxxeuP een aeeebeee t 97, 029 16,171 | 5x, O71 38, 669 229 3. 590 » 301 017 
( i t 154, 503 25, T5t 75, R45 Tn, 614 44 2.945 3. 052 OO1 
( $ 27,474 » 158 15, 316 14, 15 i 1. 454 5 
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I i 47, 792 11, {)4~ 23, 943 23, 49 e 2. 003 
G 11 PRO, 534 li, 412 130, Ore 50, 446 s 7. 926 l 
I 21 24, 066 20, Ses 25x, GOI 978, 232 | 17, 23: 9. 801 . 653 o 
| Fe) 431, 070 7 213, 526 208, O11 9 533 | 7. 430 . 331 14 
] ll 29:3, 327 26, Gt 112, 099 171, 327 9, 901 4, 203 va l 
IK ” 124, 000 24. -00 37, 902 72. 322 7, 776 1. 528 313 { 
kK 12 Zon, 70 21,615 159, 690 97, 156 1,944 7. 404 O90 l 
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M ‘ —_ , 7 116, Te6 16. ¢ 19, £23 66, 300 663 2 O26 039 6 
Mary lane a 163, 704 20, 474 91, 720 71, 981 33 4x2 O01 7 
M wl { ‘ 13 250, GIO 19, O70 108, 777 150, 003 779 5. 440 7 039 l 
Mis ll 516, GeO 28, 129 141, 095 166, 534 9, 060 4. 900 5 14 l 
Min 124,072 24, 814 ie 740 72, 962 2, 311 1. 958 2. O93 { 
M S 164, 77x 20, 597 112,173 52, 605 5. 446 2. 7 
\i 15 1. 604 23, 440 203, O77 145, 020 663 ti . 149 14 
\ o1, 730 13, 400 17, 554 3l, Olt 1. Ol¢ a 134 
Neva 19, 691 6, 563 9, 308 10, 3x3 1.418 1.: ‘ 2 
\ j es ) RO. 124 16, 024 3, 509 41.549 76 | 9 403 9.5 . 004 | 
Ne : = 220,19! 24. 4ti5 115.962 | 103 517 112 4.739 4 029 
Ne \ ‘eminent , 1,013, 143 2a, 94 521, 949 429, 207 1, 987 18. 031 16. . 06x 
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0 22 656, 937 0, S60 323, 1&2 330, 698 3, 057 10, 822 11 102 2 
) 3 20), RE 9. 555 14, 149 15, 206 SLO 1. 421 15 . 051 
P ad 757, 407 26,019 306. 15" 384, 122 7,157 14. 01s 14 275 S 
R 1 26, 567 0, O41 10, 7i2 } 15, 757 Os 1.612 2.3 . 010 
say ( 1 7 122. 77¢ 26.110 90, 906 O1, 870 | 3 4x1 om oL7 ie ( ‘ 
I ] 299 T3 18, 560 33. 160 Be Oe bowernee 7173 4,825 |... 1! 
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\ t4 ( 12. -69 20), 254 eet cheaaw 373 OS eee 1 
Vir 11 2}, QUR 20. 56 130. 670 95, 558 |.... 6 353 CES Lasceas 1 
\\ 100, 526 20, 105 56, 455 42, 695 1, 373 2. 207 2. 123 . 008 
\ 10 2565. 104 , GLO 123. 927 130, 668 1,509 4, 838 5. 102 . 058 
| gO0 S453, 263 4, 302, 455 4, 039, 441 81, 737 ind. 674 175. 925 3. 247 Sts 
* Vote for governor in October, 1876. 


Nutting vs. Reilly. 


SPEECIL OF HON. JAMES B. REILLY, 


PENNSYL\ 


Mr. Speaker, the district which I have had the distinguished hono1 
to represent in this body as a member of the Forty-fourth and Fort) 
fifth Congresses is composed of the county of Schuylkill, and 
known as the thirteenth congressional district of Pennsylvania. FE 
cluding the counties of Philadelphia and Allegheny, which embra 
the great cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Schuylkill is the firs 





Ol 


ANIA 


IN tHe Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, county in the great State of Pennsylvania in point of population an 
Vonday, M , 1879, wealth. Its people are thrifty, enterprising, and intelligent, and | 

. assure you, Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate the great distinction su 

On the contested-election case of Nutting ce. Reilly a people have conferred on me in choosing me twice as their Repr 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, the late day at which the committee | sentative in the Congress of the United States; and permit me to sa 
pre rreport, and the pressure of public business and the excite- I have faithfully endeavored to serve them to the best of my hum! t 
Line incident to tl losing hours of a session of Congress, prevent | ability, with what success I leave them and you my associates in thls 
t scussion Which is usually given to eases of this kind. I feel body to say. During the present term this contest, which has bee 
some delicacy in myself diseussing my right tora seat on this floor, and | carried on with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause, has material!) 
1 would much prefer that members of the committee who have made a | interfered with the discharge of my duties here, engaging as it neces 


search 


g investigation into all the facts and passed judgment thereon 


could have an opportunity of arguing the case before the House and 


defend my rigot rather than to do so myself. 


sibl. 


In\ st 
brief 


i 


T 


But as this is impos- 
time, a sense of duty to my constituents, as well as to 
a word in my own behalf. I shall be 


? 


want ol 


constrains me to say 


sarily did much of my time and attention, aside from any considet 
tion of the personal inconvenience it has occasioned me. 


i 


I feel, then, 


Mr. Speaker, that I may justly claim the indulgence of the House 1! 


submiting a summary of the faets in this case, which is all that is n¢ 
essary, I think, to my complete vindication. 


First, then, let me call attention to the fact that there is in this case 


j 








evtiite 
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no question as to the legality of the election in contest in point of 
time, place, or manner, It was held on the day, at the places, and 
» all respects in the manner provided by law. There is no question 
as to the correctness or fairness of the return, either as made by the 
election officers in the various precincts or by the return judges, who 
inder the laws of Pennsylvania are the judges learned in the law 
of the court of common pleas of the county. The only ground of 
ontest made by the contestant is as to the legality of the votes of 
eertain individuals, and upon this ground his whole case rests. 

It w ill be observed that there is no ta igible or substantial ¢ 
of contest set forth in contestant’s notice. It is a string of glitt 
ng generalities, and was calculated to embrace any and every cause 
that accident or ingenuity might develop as the case progressed which 

eht be turned to the advantage of the contestant. The notice is 
vague and indefinite. No effort was made to particularize, and it 
amounted to little more than a notice that my seat was contested. 
{ ontestant himself did not know his grounds of contest until atter he 
concluded his testimony. The manner in which the case was con- 
jucted establishes this. The notices of the witnesses proposed to be 
examined by contestant contain the names of over one thousand per- 
sons, and the record shows that about seven hundred were examined 
by him. 

“These were not voters against whom any specific allegations of ille- 
gality were made, but citizens forced from their homes and business 
to be subjected to a crucial investigation under oath as to whether or 
not they perchance lacked some ot the necessary legal qualifications 
toentitle them to vote ; and until after the voter was placed upon the 
witness-stand and examined, neither the contestant himself nor any 
ne else could determine upon what ground the vote would be ques- 
tioned, if questioned at all. Thus, after scouring the district as with | 
adrag-net and examining the large number of witnesses above stated, 
the contestant comes betoye this committee only able to allege that 
less than one-fourth of the number of votes examined by him are ille- 
gal, and it is confidently submitted that upen investigation almost 
every one of these will be held legal. The notice of contest, there- 
fore, cannot be held “to specify particularly the grounds of contest on 
which he relies,” as is prescribed by the act of Congress, and this case 
is left to be determined without regard to the notice or the character 
or limits of the ground of contest when it was instituted. 

And in almost every instance the contestant’s claim as to the votes 
qnestioned by him is based on the sheerest technicality. The com- 
mittee find that, granting all the votes that can honestly be allowed 
contestant upon his own showing, and without even considering the 
evidence adduced by me, that I am still elected. Out of a vote of 
over 10,000 received by me all that the assiduity and money of the 
contestant has been able to develop is a few illegal votes, not exceed- 
ing the number I claimed to have proved illegally cast for him. The 
mountain was in labor and brought forth a mouse. 
ture of the case brought here by contestant. 

The report of the committee needs no argument to sustain it, and 
as ] have very fully discussed the case in my brief, copies of which 


eround 
| 


Such is the na- 


| and trust to fortune to fa 


} ests and should 


—— 


term as a member of Congress in the 
nation of his party for Cougress ; 
building that he expended a very 
election and contest. 
It is a wise rule of 


event of his receiv 
and he has recently sta \ 
large sum in the matter this 


law that every man com 


plaining of another should come with clean hands. I « ‘ 
that whatever was objectionable or deservin f compla \ \ 
election was done by the contestant or his party friends. 

The evidence in this case Cevelops instauces of fal bribe mid 
a manifest purpose to secul his ection by the ecorrup Inc oft 
and other means, honest or dishonest, that might contribut lerelo, 
L feel myselt vindicated by the re port of this com ible so faras 1 
need vindication, if any, and am gratified to learn that such a case 
has found little encouragement in this body, as I ean sure THIS 
House it has found little favor among the voters of the district from 


which the case comes. 


It is not the theory of the law that contests shall be i 


carried on for the purpose of gaining any personal euds or gratifying 
any individual ambition, no matter how laudable; and if it be made 
to appear that a contest without sufficient cause and without merit, 
and in a party in whose interests at the very election in contest the 


been ¢ 


most glaring and gross attempts at fraud have 


ommitted, is 
instituted after the electors h: 


ive decided, it should find no encourage 
ment here or elsewhere. If it does, then elections will decide noth 
ing, and our courts and legislative bodies will be ov: upied in consid 


ering contests of this character; for all a defeated candidats 
to do will be to give his general notice aud hold his court of 
tion as to the right of cit 


11} 
Willi have 


MyUst 


iZens to vote, without charge or accusation, 


vor his chances of suc¢ CSS, 


Chinese Immigration. 


HON. C. G. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


SPEECH OF WILLIAMS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 1, 1-79 
On the bill (H. R. No. 24 0 trict ation of ¢ ‘ el i 
States 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of this 
opportunity to place upon record some of the reasons which govern 
my action upon this bill. LTshall do so brictly and without attempted 


elaboration or detail. 
Treaties bind nations as contracts bind individuals. They are 


i it 
tiated in a similar way and with like effect; the 


Vv involve great intel 


not be hastily set aside. Their observance in the 





have been laid on members’ tables, I beg to refer members to it, espe- 
cially as time does not now permit a review in detail. 
very few, if any, will controvert the decision of the committee, based 
as it is upon well-established law and fully sustained by the testimony 
in the case. 

That I may be set right as to the delay in bringing this case before 
the House I desire to say it can in no way be attributedto me. Con- 
tident in the justice of my cause and the honesty of my right toa 
seat here I started with the contestant at the very threshold of this 
investigation and met him at every point. I felt impelled to pursue 
this course, not only for my own vindication and as a duty to those 
who had elected me, but to thwart what I believed then and believe 
now to be a proceeding without merit and prompted by sinister mo- 
tives. As all are aware this Congress convened on the 15th day of 
October, 1877, and was in continuous session until the 20th day of 
June, 1878. 
sider this case was appointed on the 27th day of February, 1872, 
since which time they have been ready to hear it. The contestant, 
however, permitted that long period to pass by without any effort to 
have his case considered, and it was not until December last that the 
case was argued. As stated by the committee, the evidence is very 
voluminous, and the committee have since the argument been indus- 
triously engaged in examining it. The delay therefore can in no way 
be imputed to me or to the committee, but is entirely owing to the 
conduct of the contestant himself. 

The fact that this contestant has allowed so much time to elapse 
before presenting his case, may be construed as evidence that there 
is little meritin his case and that he was conscious of that fact. What 
his motives may be in urging action at this late stage of the session 
I leave to the inference of members. I say here now, and speak ad- 
visedly when I state that, although with a perversion of truth that 
characterizes this case throughout, statements have beep published 
in some of his party papers to the effect that the committee was cen- 
surable for the delay, which any one at all acquainted with the facts 
must have known to be false. 

Every means were resorted to by this contestant to secure his elec- 
tion and to manufacture a case in this contest. I have been reliably 
informed that the contestant agreed with leading men of his party 
in this district that he would be willing to expend the salary of the 


I apprehend | 


A subcommittee of the Committee of Elections to con- | 


; utmost good faith demands the highest principles ol honor, for wl 


individuals in cases of wrong have their redress in the courts, nati 
can only appeal to the enlightened judgment of the world or the 
sterner arbitraments of war; and the real honor of vations, like ¢ 
honor of ndividuals, is best tested by the manner in which th wa} 
| the mselves toward those too weak to assert id defeud el own 


| rights. 


The United States stand first and foremost 


Litho dat , 
the earth. Steam and electricity have brought States bit 
|} nearer to each other and made them neighbor Wi ) 
Vast interests to protect, but we have i luter flotai ¢ 
|} maintain. Our trade with China may be compara ‘ 
now, but its possibilitie in the ft ire are boundless 
While all the vreat western Nations are competin | t t ‘ 
| and while we joined them a few vears ago ih batter rao t { 
nese wall of prejudice a id compelling ther to ilive 
centuries and grant cemmercial intercourse to the ou r 
we now willing to pursue a course which wo justi 
her ports and driving out our officials, our commercia ; 
sionaries? Are we willing to make a preecdent het 
| American citizens in the Celestial Empire vial bo 
rigors of Chinese law and Chinese j ) ‘ 


Served you right ? 
Does any one doubt that the self-san po propose dl 
pursued toward Great 


Britain would lead to warin ‘ | y Ho 


long would her le il I 


y I un ( ) it t 
this? And can we aftord to do that to ¢ 
afraid to do to Great Britain? Ab,su it ch we do tot 
est does but give precedent to rhitue 

When this Burlingame treat Vu lecrotiated, | vas ha is thie 
triumph of American ¢ | v. And now, whe we ‘ l 
all the benefits under it, ill we say that we will « t to { 
ourselves, aud, by Wa yt presel yrauuity a ial rood . ti 
all Chinamen from ou res but | insist that co 
course with China s l be kept up? 

I suppose no lawyer doubts that the abrogation 
this treaty by us absolves China from the r ve l that 
this must be done or the “ Pacitie slope,” and especially Califo i 

| will go democi tic In ISO, So it hus come tothis, t i ‘ L 


P 


————— 
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diplomacy must be brought down to the carrying of State elections. 
We care not what the world may think of us so that “our side” may 
win. Well, sir, for one I doubt the propriety of entering upon a race 


like that, especially w hen the hoodlums of the “sand-lot” have al- 


ready distanced us in the first heat. But supposing you carry the 
“sand-lot” and lose the rest of the country. What are you going to 





do with the religieus and moral element which so strongly and ener- 
vetically protests against this measure on its merits? You may say 
that the se fanatical and impractical, but are you quite sure that 
t! will soothe and pacity them ? 

Statesmanship not only takes note of ignorance, passion, and preju- 
dice, but it also remembers intelligence, morality, and religion. Now, 
these latter elements have faith that the Chinaman can, not only be 


civilized, but Christianized, and on that faith they have invested 
thousands if not millions of money, and sent forth and sacrificed 

me of the bravest and best men and women the world has ever pro 
duced. Is this work to be continued, or is it to be abandoned ? 
iireak this treaty without tell China that we hold her in 
contempt, that her very presence is loathsome to us, and that, so far 

swe are concerned, we will make her the Ishmaelite nation of the 
and what do you think will be the fate of American mission- 
ary work in China or the resultant effect in the 
of the United States? 


notice 5 


world; 


‘hristian churches 


llowever we may differ as to the forms and phases of the religious 
element in man, its reality and power no one will dispute. It con- 
stitutes one of the strongest, deepest, and most effective agencies for 


mankind, Superstition and fanaticism may 


moving the masses of 


have fastened themselves upon it, error and wrong may have over- 
rown and almost destroyed it, yet up from the ruins civilization 
prings and overspreads the world. 
I know, sir, how easy it is here to sneer at ‘‘inere sentiment,” to 
deride and contemn it. I grant you that there is a sentimentality 
hich is but another name for foolishness; but there is also a senti- 
ent which is the life-spring of affection and the logic of right. It is 
it once the vyiver and shield of justice on earth. Its presence may 


be undemonstrative, but its power is invincible. It has shaken thrones 
lL shattered 


ane mpires, 

If you doubt its « xistence, step from here into old Representative 
Hall, now, when the Capitol is tilled with strangers, representative 
men and women from all parts of the Union. 


Observe the suppressed 
emotion, the 


reverence, and almost the awe with which they there 

marble forms of departed statesmen—Washington, 
Jefferson, and the rest. Go with them into the Rotunda, as 
' paintings upon its panels or look up into the 
Dome,or at the flag that floats over it. Now, this statuary and these 
paintings may justly be the subject of criticism as works of art, yet 
in their associations and surroundings and the events which they por- 
tray there is a depth and power and meaning conveyed to the average 
American mind which it is as impossible for a carping critic to com- 
prehend or feel as it would be tor a chimpanzee to appreciate the 
masterpieces of Daniel Webster. 

This is sentiment in patriotism ; multiply it tenfold and you will 
have sentiment in religion. 

But, aside from religion, if we abrogate this treaty and stand upon 
this measure absolutely we violate some of the deepest and dearest 
traditions of American polity. The “land of the free,” the “ home of 
ihe oppressed,” the “asylum of all nations” may be things which 
require revision, correction, and perhaps reversal; but if this be so, it 
will never do to attempt if under a demand for the “ previous ques- 
tion” or a “suspension of the rules,” cutting off debate. Whenever 
that thing is accomplished it will require all the powers of diplomacy, 
all the wisdom of statesmanship, and all the forbearance of Christian- 
ity; not so much to manage foreign nations as to contro} our own. 

Phat this Chinese problem is a difficult one no man can doubt ; that 
it should be regulated by every means compatible with the friendly 
relations of the two governments and the general principles of our 
foreign policy admits of little question ; but that we should attempt 
or expect to absolutely prohibit it seems to me, sir, very much like 
attempting toe legislate against a fog or a flight of birds. The Chi- 
are here. ‘They have learned the way steamships ply between 
their country and ours. The tides of commerce from India, China, 
and Japan are rising and rolling toward our shores. With them come 
and must come the inhabitants of those countries. With all due re- 
spect to the progenitors of this kind of legislation, I think the attempt 
to shut out the Chinese by it is very much like Mrs. Partington’s at- 
tempt to mop out the sea. If you prevent them landing in San Fran- 
ciseo how will youprevent theirlanding in Mexico or the British posses- 


ook upon the 
Adams 
the, 


study the histori 


hese 


If foreign steam or sail vessels bring them near our shore, from 
which they are landed in smaller craft, how are you going to prevent 
it? Why, Mr. Speaker, if they are determined to come they will come, 
and you cannot prevent it. They willecome in through the creeks and 
bays, and even the clefts of the rocks, 

Chinese emigration must be prohibited, if at all, in China and with 
Chinese consent and co-operation. But this style of legislation will 
hardly secure either. 

ior one I do not think this immigration desirable, at least for the 
present. The Chinaman does not readily assimilate with our civiliza- 
tion. He resides here fora temporary purpose. He has little in- 
clination to become a citizen if he could. He takes slight interest 


sions? 
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gain something for himself and return to the land of his fathe; 
Thither go the bones of his dead companions. 
arrivals in California were 214,226, 


From 1252 to 1276 4 . 
In the same time the departy; 


were ninety thousand. It has been estimated that twenty-four th... 
sand have died, leaving only about 50 per cent. of the original arriy.)« 
Nearly one-half have returned. During the last six months. as 
thentic tables show, four Chinamen have left America where on i, 
come to it, and yet the fact remains that Chinese labor on the Poe; 
slope has created more wealth by the thousandfold than it bas cay jen 
| away. It has cleared farms, reclaimed marshes worked mines, ea:),. 
ered fruit, built railroads, and run factories. In the lighter em,| 
ments, requiring deftness and accuracy, it has proved itself a pow. 


erful competitor. Whatever creates wealth ought to contribute + 
human comfort and relieve the needs and wants of the masses of ty. 
kind ; cheap Chinese labor, like the products of labor-saving machin. 
ery, ought to be so utilized or ought so to adjust itself as ultimately ¢, 
open up new and higher avennes for labor aud the employment of | 
more intelligent workmen. Whether it will do this is the great ques 
tion involved in the problem. The difficulty seems to be that w! 
the machine prodneces it constitutes no direct political or soeial for .: 
while the laborer who is not a citizen and has no desire to beeon, 
one, who leaves his country not for liberty but for mouey, who has 
no attachment to the land of his adoption and no ties nor ambition 
connecting him with it, is at the same time a present and positi 
social force at least affecting political conditions. 
similate this element also ? 

Whether she can or not, sooner or later she must undertake it. | 
am by no means certain that she should be eager to hasten that day 
Virtually two civilizations struggle within her borders already ; ty 
theories of government diametrically opposed. The Mongolian wil! 
form the third. Surely southward and southwestward to Mexi: 
see elements far from homogeneous for @ free republie to grow and 
prosper upon. Yet who can doubt that ‘manifest destiny ” will at 
no distant day seek to embrace all these? What is our real strength 
to-day to punish crime or protect the citizen? As we expand the 
arch will the structure grow stronger or weaker? 

Looking across the sea we behold the pagan ready to embark to 
our shores. At present there is no danger. In limited numbers yw 
can assimilate and absorb all who willeome. One hundred thousand 
or two hundred thousand can have no perceptible effect upon fifty 
millions of people. Yet to theend that this immigration be proper 
regulated and controlled, there should be employed the broadest states 
manship, the wisest diplomacy, and the kindest treatment toward a 
nation proud, prejudiced, and conceited; all of which this proposed 
legislation deals a blow squarely in the face. 

I am opposed to it; and, as I have done before, shall vote agaiust 
it now. 


Ve 
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SPEECH OF HON. E. B. FINLEY, 
OF OTO, 
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On the bill (1H. R. No. 6214) to reduce the costof the public printing and binding 


Mr. FINLEY, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Public Ex 
penditures, of which I have the honor to be a member, was on the 
26th day of March, 1878, instructed to investigate and inquire int 
the matters pertaining to the public printing, with a special reference 
to any errors, abuses, or frauds that might exist in the administratio 
of the public printing, with a view to ascertain what change and 
reformation might be made so as to promote the integrity, econom 
and efliciency of that branch of the public service. 

A subcommittee was appointed to make that investigation, mysel 
being one of the number, and we devoted some six or seven montlis 
of arduous labor in making the investigation ; examining a larg: 
number of witnesses and taking over six hundred pages of printed 
testimony. From the annual report of the Public Printer for 1*7-. 
it appears that since the 30th of June, 1862, there has been approp 
ated and expended to exceed $26,000,000 for the public printing and 
binding. Yourcommittee undertook to ascertain the manner in whi 
this large sum of money has been drawn from the Treasury and ex 
pended, and in so doing found that in the management of the Go 
ernment Printing Office there is perhaps less system and a greale! 
looseness than is to be found in any other branch of the pabtie ser 
ice. We annually appropriate and’ place in the hands of the Pub 
Printer from fifteen to eighteen hundred thousand do}lars. [his 
money he draws from the Treasury in sums not exceeding two-thirds 
of his bond, (which is $100,000,) semi-monthly. 

What is the system by which this money is drawn and expended, 
and what safeguards and checks are there to secure its honest use aud 
a faithful account on the part of the Public Printer? Let 
Of the sums so appropriated nearly two-thirds are expended for prin 


us see i 


in our laws, our literature, or our institutions. His ambition is to | ing for the Departments, a little more than one-third being expended 
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r the printing for Congress. The Public Printer in his annual re- 
yort to Congress does not purport to give his receipts; his report | 
ly gives his expenditures, being one side of the account. We must | 
elsewhere for the receipts. Going to the Treasury we find that 
» Public Printer draws the money on his warrants, and accounts for 
she same to the Treasury by vouchers for material and property fur- 
shed, and the pay-rolls. It is not within the province of the ac- | 
iting officers of the Treasury, in their settlement with the Public | 
printer, to inspect the accounts of the Public Printer further than to | 


OK ©) 


~e that bis vouchers equal in amount the money he has drawn. So | “Y*! 


it if the Public Printer produces vouchers corresponding in amount 
ith the money he has drawn from the Treasury, although the vouch 
ers ay represent property that was never delivered to him as Public | 
Printer, or labor that was never performed, the accounting officers of | 
[reusury are nevertheless bound to receive them in settlement of 
is accounts. 
in his reports to Congress we have no means of knowing what prop- | 


erty he may have on hand or has in fact received, because his reports | °! 


show nothing further than the disbursement of the appropriations, 
ud on What account, the larger part, especially that relating to the 
Departments, being in gross. 

Again, it will be observed that the Departments—having no more | 
than a credit with the Publie Printer—not having a right to control | 

-money appropriated for their publie printing, have no check on | 
the Public Printer, or means to prevent him from charging such ex- 

tant prices as he may see fit. For the work ke does for the Di 
artments he may charge one, two, or more prices, and it could not 
« detected upon an examination of his annual report to Congress, 

or in fact otherwise than by an investigation of the Printer’s books. 

For instance while his report to Congress showing work done for | 
the Senate and House is given in detail, covering from ten to twelve | 

iges in each annual report, the printing done tor the Departments, 
vhich is nearly double the amount of the other, covers but one page | 
of his annual report and gives the amount in gross. 

Phe subcommittee made an examination to a certain extent of the 
prices charged the Departments for work done for them, and we found 

at the Pubhe Printer has it within his power by overcharging the 
Departments to exhaust an appropriation almost at will; aud we 
found as far as our investigation went, in every instance, I think I | 

iy fairly say, that the prices charged for work done ranged from | 
40 to 300 per cent. above what the work actually cost, or what it 
onld be done for by private parties. 

For instanee, I will give one or two illustrations. Take, for exam- | 
ple, this blank which I hold in my hand, known as *‘ Form No. 10” in 
the Quartermaster’s Department. This blank contains one hundred 

nd tiity-six words by actual count; of ruling there are sixty-eight 

nes. ‘The evidence shows that at one time there were ordered of 
these blanks tive thousand copies, and that the Public Printer charged 
composition (setting up the type) eighteen thousand six hundred 
ems at sixty cents per thousand, making $11.16; that he charged for | 
press-work for ten thousand impressions, or forty tokens, $20; and 
tor ruling, $25, making a total of $56.16, or $11.28 per thousand for 
printing and ruling this blank containing one hundred and fifty-six 
words and sixty-eight lines of ruling. 

Gentlemen will understand the character of this charge more fully 
by making a comparison with the quantity of matter appearing upon 
a page of the RecorD. Page 10 of to-day’s RECORD contains about 
eighteen hundred words or about sixty-five hundred ems. The testi- 
mouy shows that an ordinary page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
contains about six thousand ems, yet the Public Printer, for this 
blank containing one hundred and fifty-six words, managed to charge | 
for eighteen thousand six hundred ems in this blank. At another 
time he charged for eighteen thousand eight hundred ems; at another 
time tor eighteen thousand six hundred ems; at another time six 
thousand ems; at another time five thousand ems; and at another 
time four thousand ems for the composition of this same blank con- 
taining the same number of words. 

Upon one order the composition, press-work, and ruling amounted 
to 344.28 or $14.76 per thousand. At another time it amounted to | 
314.72 per thousand ; at another time $3.74 per thousand ; at another 
time it amounted to $4.83 per thousand, showing that the prices 
charged for work done for the Departments, as testified to by Mr, Childs, 
one of the book-keepers in the establishment, is wholly arbitrary. 
Mr. Childs testifies that this form, this blank, which I now exhibit, 
has been in use since 1573. He was unable to say whether it was | 
stereotyped or not; he says, however, that 1t ought to be if not. (See 
page 75 of the testimony.) This piece of work was exhibited to Mr. 
Brian, who was the foreman of the Government Printing Oflice for a 
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A. There woul i 

The Government Printer charged tifty cents a token for the press 
work and made an additiona large of 4.50 for ‘ rect vy ready ol 
press Mr. Helm, former yin charge of the Recorp, and a }) tl 
cal printer, puts the price of the composition at $1.50; he says that the 


composition for whie the Publie 
in less than half a day. 
Mr. Brian says in that regard as follows 


Would not a pr ite ¢ 


Printer charged SIL.16 conld be 
done 


Question ent take a cont t to hat 
fifty cents a token without addit Li ¢ irge for gettl wi 
Answer. I think t 
©. Without doubt 
\ Yes vit t 
©). Do you not Fr t bv contract ‘ 
out any ack al « f uly for pres 
\ Yes, 11 | A i vy t ( | { ent i 
token 


Take this little blank, which I holdin my hand, used in post-oftices, 
* Form 43 Box-Rent,”’ containing thirty This little for 
ordered in large quantities, from three hundred thousand to a million 
atatime. We find that every time an order this for 
charged token fat press vork, and 
made an additional charge of $4.5U for getting ready for press 

For time he charged $42 for 300,000 copies; at 
another time, $42.50 for 300,000 copies; at another time 
200,000 copies. Mr. Helm, Mr. Judd, Mr. Brian, and Mr. Bartlett, all 

| join in saying that any private 

print this b ank for thirty cents a token without addi 
tional charge for getting ready for press, and make money at that. 

I will read from the te 

Mr. M. D. Helm says: 


By M1 


words 


was given fo 


lity cents a 


instance, at one 
S29 80 for 


printers, establish 


ment would 
stimony of these gentlemen on that point. 


FINLE} 
I want to call 


\ 


is a form known as Form No 


Question ttention a moment to a job or twoot wor i here 


LO of the Quarte rmaster s Departm« nt, with an item 


of the cost of work done at various times. For that work you will observe that at 





i 
one time he charges the composition tor eighteen thousand indred ema, at 
another time he charges six thousand ems, at another five thousand, and at another 
four thousand ems for the same work L should like to inquire of you whether 
whatever the number of ems might be the composition might be in that blank 
whether it should or should not be the same all the tim 
Answer. There is no doubt that the number of ems is alwa the s ein that 
iob 
). How long would it take a good printer to set up that blanl 
A. At the outside, one day A man who could not get it ready tor the press in 
less time than that 
@. Give as fair an estimat l 1 can 
A. Well, half a day 
(). If you were paid, then, a fair living price for the composition, what would it 
be worth 
A. Half a day t#.20a \ 
Q). I notice t he ha urged $11.16 | ind $11 
at another What do yo i s+ to whether that re matble « for the 
actual work done on that blank 
A. Ido not know it might e been changed t I do not 
(). Supposing 1t was the actual cost oF the co wsit 
\. Itis about four times what it worth 
(). Five thousand copies of that blank, I se« e has charged for ten thousand 
impressions, what do you say as to that should there be ten t sand in pressions, 
or could there have beer thousane ‘ 
A. It could have been worked at f t ind eas enougl ' 


Mr. Judd says, on page 435: 


lumber of years, and he testifies that the cost of the composition By Mr. Buri 
ought not to exceed $2. His testimony to this effect is found on page Question. Is there any expense connected 1 getting the plates ready for the 
112 of the testimony, and reads as follows: a Ne ee ene eee ee ee ee ia es 
Answet y« ~ mutt t : va covered by the p charged 
Question. Going back a Kittle to that question about composition, [have herein my | the press-work After the press gets going it soon pays for itself at fifty cents a 
hands a few jobs of work showing the charges that the Government Printer made | token. 
Which I wish you to examine. For instance, there is a blank known as “ Form 10, | Q. In other words, the labor and expense of getting ready is included in the fift 
of the Quartermaster’s Department; you see the size of it. There is printing on | cents a token ! 
it, a little at the top, a little at the bottom, and a little on the back ; now that is | A. It is alwa me { the charge for press-work, what t y ln 
done for one of the Departments. Suppose the Government Printer charged the Q. I find that the G nt Printer charges on other work tf i] 
Department for which that is done, as the law requires him to do, exactly what it | a uniform price of seventy-five cents a toker peradded t I ine 1 
cost to do the work, about how much should he charge for composition and the set $4.40 for getting ready for press for this work, or for a great po »of it at ail 
ung up ot that blank—just for the work done, putting on one of his day hands to | events; what do you say, taking the actual cost of pre vork in the l t 
setitup? Printing Office and comparing it with the se 
Answer. About $2 for composition. I think that would be about the actual cost 1 much is it too mu 











too much 
seventy-five cents a token includes folding and stitch- 


A. It is about 


4) per cent 





Y Suppose that sum ol 
il what should be deducted for that? 

‘A Secency-tive cents a token will leave fifty cents for press-work and twenty 
five cents for foldir Phat will make a dollar a thousand, which is just double 
what private establishment would do it for 

© Now, going back tothe ae partmental work, can you give the committee an es 
timate of what per cent. is charged too much for that work, as far as your obser 
vation has extended 

\ [don't think that I can answer that question satisfactorily. They charge for 
the composition on a blank about $11 or $12 that is worth about 34 ; and private print 

lo it for that, using their own material (At another time they 
charce &3 for \ ch would be about the right charge for it Lhe charges are so 
exceeding! irying that it is almost impossible to make a per cent. on the over 
cha 

© It they keep an account of the actual work done at a uniform price, should 

ot prices Charged for the same job of work be the same each time? 

\ \ 

ao. Te hat extent do vou find that they are not 

\. From two to three bundred per cent 

q At different times 

\ Yes, sil At one time a job will cost $5 and at another time $15. 

(). For the same work ”? 

\. Yes, sir; for the same work 


And Mr. Judd says again, on page 440 of the testimony : 


known as ‘ 
Application for money-order State to the committee 
ss-work on that would be worth per token in long forma, from 300,000 


000 copies 


Question. I will call your attention to a blank 
as also a blank entitled 
what the pre 
to 1.000 at one order 

Answer. How much has the Government Printer charged for that ? 

() Fitty cents a token 

A. That is too much 

(). How much too much ? 
A. I think you could get a bid to do that for thirty cents a token. 
(). What would that thirty cents a token include? 

\. Getting it ready for press and working it 

(), He has charged tifty cents a token for press-work, and $4.20 for getting ready 

for press liow much is that too much ? 


\. Thirty cents a token is enough; the charge of $4.80 has no businessthere. If 
} 


ou advertise tor bids todo that work you will find that it can be done for thirty 
cents a token, which will include everything. 
() ‘There isa blank [showing] known as ** Number 10, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment ow toany ems of composition has he charged for 
\. Eighteen thousand six hundred 
). Taking the composition on it, how long would it take an ordinary compositor 
to setitup 
\. An ordinary job-printing office would charge $3 ; his charges vary from $11.60 | 
to $2 40 


()) How do the charges run? 


\. There are three at $11, one at $3.60, two at 33, and one at 32.40. These charges 
must have been made about the time of the stringency of greenbacks. 


Q) Does he count the same number of ems in the blank each time ? 
\. No. sir, he drops from eighteen thousand six hundred to four thousand. 
© It there 


rall the way through ?¢ 
but in some 


numb 
\. Yes, si 

ix thonsand 
(). What does he charge for ruling—taking the first order ? 
\. Twenty-five dollars, or $5 a thousand 

(). Is that a fair price 

\. We will do the job for $15 

4). Does he charge tifty cents a token for press-work ? 
A. Yes, sir; all the way through 
) 
\ 


the same 


there are four thousand, some five thousand, and some 


. What do you say as to the press-work ? 


Work of that kind private oftices will do for the same price and find their 
own material 
(). Has he not doubled on that? 
\. Yes, sir; he has made it three times as much as it should be. 
Q. Then has he not charged three times too much? 
\. “f he used double paper, which he ought to have done, he ought te have 
charged only once 


1 hold in my hand another blank, known as “ Form No, 1” of the 


Quartermaster’s Department. 
forty-four words. Now, the Public Printer charged at one time for 
printing this blank, composition eighteen thousand eight hundredems; 
al another time, twenty-four thousand eight hundred ems; at another 
time, fourteen thousand four hundred ems; at another time, seven thou- 
sand ems; at another time, six thousand five hundred ems; at another 
time, four thousand ems; at another time, eight thousand ems. At 
one time he charged for composition, press-work, and ruling, $9.13 a 
thousand; at another time, $28.52 a thousand; at another time, $14.96 
athousand ; at another time, $6.95 a thousand ; at another time, $5.49 
a thousand; at another time, $6.88 a thousand ; and so on, charging 
diflerent sums at different times for printing the identical same blank. 
The actual cost of printing this blank, as testified to by competent 
Witnesses, ought not to exceed two to three dollars per thousand. 
‘There was a general concurrence of the testimony on the part of 
all the printers who examined the printing for the Departments that 
the Public Printer’s charges ranged from 20 to 200 per cent. above 


were eighteen thousand six hundred at one time, should there not be 


This blank containsthree hundred and | 
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cost, and also to take the charges of the Public Printer against the 
Departments as a sample, as the law requires him to charge the De- 
partments the actual cost price of each piece of work. Going, there. 
fore, to the cost of work charged to the Departments, if we tind j; 
exorbitant, one of two conclusions follow, either that our printing ‘. 
costing us, under the present system, much more than it could be 
done for if let out by contract, or the Public Printer is overchargiy« 
the Departments. os 

The Departments complain that they have no control of their ap- 
propriations and that they are at the mercy of the Public Printer 
which I think is clearly the case, and from the examination we made 
I am well satisfied in my own mind that the Public Printer can ex. 
haust the appropriation of any Department, and thereby create as; 
plus fund which he can use either in undercharging for congressiona) 
work or in such other manner as he sees fit, and that the misuse of 
chis money would not appear in his reports to Congress, and of course 
could not appear in his settlements with the Treasury provided he 
had vouchers for the expenditures of the money which he had drawn 


| from the Treasury. 


Post-office box-rent,”’ | 


| 








what the same class of work could be done for by private establish- | 


ments. In answer to this the Public Printer says that it makes no 
difference what he charges the Departments further than that by ex- 
hausting their appropriations they get less printing done, but so far 
as his accounts go, it makes no difference, because he makes his set- 
tlements with the Treasury, not on the basis of his charges, but on 
his vonchers produced for money drawn, which is true in a certain 
sense; but when we undertake to ascertain what our public printing 
is costing us we find it impossible, owing to the immense quantity of 
work done, and the loose and imperfect manner in which the account 
of it is kept, to arrive at a proper conclusion by the process of divid- 
ing the amount of money so drawn by the amount of printing done. 
Hence the only way by which we can approximate the cost of print- 


ing is to take individual and specific jobs of work and ascertain their | 


| press-work. 


The bill submitted by the committee provides, in my humble judg- 
ment, a remedy for this evil. Our bill does not propose to take the 
congressional work from the Government Printing Office. The cur- 
rent work for the two Houses is to continue to be done by the Goy- 
ernment Printer, but the Department work, which consists chiefly of 
blank-work, can be done just as well elsewhere as in Washington; 
and if has been only of late years that the Department work has been 
absorbed by the Government Printing Office. In connection with the 
Department work and the subject of the prices charged for that class 
of work, while the Public Printer has arregated to himself the right 
to fix those prices without regard to the value or actual cost of the 
work, and while he is found insisting that this makes no difference 
to the Departments, he is also found opposing the results of the in- 
quiries instituted by those Departments. This action on his part, 
aside from the suspicion of wrong-doing it creates, evinces in fact a 
disregard of that respect which should beentertained for, and of those 
relations with one of the Departments of this Government which has 
called forth our decided disapprobation. As illustrative of this I wish 
to read from the testimony of D. J. Apgar of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, who under the direction of the chief clerk of that Department 
made an investigation of the rates at which certain specitied forms 


} and blanks, used in large numbers, could be furnished by private 


establishments at the ruling rates. 
the testimony: 

Question. These blanks were all printed on stereotyped plates? _ 

Answer. Yes, sir. I then made my report as my own judgment guided me, hay 


I read from pages 523 and 529 of 


| ing ascertained these facts, and I considered that the charge for making ready for 


press was too much. 

@. Are you a practical printer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where stereotype plates are used is it customary in private establishments 
to make the charge of getting ready for press? 

A. No, sir; it is included in the item of press-work. 

Q. What is the ordinary charge for press-work in cases where large numbers of 
blanks are ordered? 

A. The usual price is twenty-five cents per token of every two hundred and fifty 
impressions. 

Q. What was the charge at the Government Printing Office? 

A. In every case fifty cents per token. 

@. And there was a charge in addition to that? 

A. Yes, sir; $480 or some other amount for getting ready for press. 

Q. How much would that be in comparison with the charges made in private es 
tablishments? About what per cent? 

A. The charge for press-work would be just double. 

Q. Would it not be more than double including the other charge? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How about other work, the number of ‘“‘ems;” did you make a calculation 
with regard to the number of *‘e¢ms?” 

A. Lonly made the investigation as to one of these forms; in that case there 
was a charge for composition made by the hour—a charge of fifty cents an hour. 

(). What would the composition come to at the rate he charged for it on that 
blank ? 

A. He charged for the composition for three hours’ work, making $1.50. 

Q. How much time would it take an ordinary compositor to set up that blank’ 

A. An ordinary compositor should set it up, at the greatest length of time, in 
one hour 

Q. Then there are two hours more charged for than should have been ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you communicate with other printers in this city or elsewhere to ascer- 
tain what the same kind of work could be done for in private establishments ! 

A. 1 did, with one job printer. : 

Q. Did this communication sustain the result of your investigation in regard to 
these comparative prices ? ; 

A. I had made my report; but to satisfy myself that I was right, I went to a jo 
oflice. 

Q. Whose? 

A. The oftice of Mr. Clapp. 

. The old Public Printer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now editor and proprietor of the Republican? - 

A. Yes, sir; I went to the foreman of the job-room to obtain from him an esti 
mate of the price charged for press-work on this blank designated “ Application 
for money orders,” No. 1; I told him that I would want an estimate of press-work 
for this same number of impressions, 63,500, to be printed from sixteen stereotype 
plates ; I told him that the eg would be furnished, as also plates; I told him the 
quality of the paper, its weight, and I asked him to give me an estimate for the 
He gave me his estimate, and it amounted to what I had tixed it at 


| in my report as the proper charge, twenty-five cents per token. 


Q. That is 100 per cent. less than is charged by the Government Printer for this 
blank? F 
A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Apgar having arrived at this conclusion, made his report to the 
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Department. A copy of this report was sent to the Public Printer 
from the Post-Office Department with a communication, and to this 
no reply was made. 
~ A second letter was accordingly sent, and to this the following an- 
ewer was received, (page 527, printed testimony :) 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER 
Washington, August 26, 1278 


Sm: In reply to yours of the 24th instant, I am directed by the Public Printer 
to say that he has no reply to make 
Yours, respectfully, 


A. F. CHILDS 
Chief Clerk 


w.A Knapp, Esq 
Chief Clerk Post-Ofice Department 


Tr 1 copy. 


This manner of treatment of so important a communication will 
serve to show the necessity of at least such a change in the system as 
will enable the Departments to protect themselves as well against 
extortion as the unjustifiable assumption of a public servant. 

Our bill provides that the Department shall control their appropria- 
tions; that they shall let out the work to the lowest bidder, requir- 
ing the Publie Printer to bid with outside establishments for the 
execution of the work. ‘ 

Why is this not fair? If private parties can do the work as well, 
for less money, should not the Government have the benetit of the 
lowest prices? If the Government Printer can do the work for less | 
han outside parties, as is contended, the letting out of the Depart- | 
ment work by contract will demonstrate that fact and will result in 
giving it to him, so that, in my opinion, we could lose nothing by 
the experiment; but if it be true, as asserted, that the work can be 
done for 20 to 40 per cent. less than now, why should we not save to 
the Government the two or three hundred thousand dollars annually 
which would accrue from letting out the work to the lowest bidder ? 

I could give many more examples of the exorbitant charges made 
by the Public Printer against the Departments, some of which are 
simply extortionate. I will content myself, however, with giving 
ope more example. 

It appeared in the evidence taken before what is known as the 
Vance committee that the Public Printer bought of Philp & Solomons | 
a large number of blank-books. In order to cover up the transaction 
they were billed to him as blank paper, as follows: 

| 


The Congressional Printer bought of Philp & Solomons fifty reams of white cap 
paper, eighteen pounds, $23 


Mr. Roberts, foreman of the bindery, testified before our committee 
that although the books were bound when purchased, the Publi: 
Printer charged the Treasury Department, to which they were deliv- | 
ered, the full price for binding them, together with 15 per cent. addi- 
tional for wear and tear. (See pages 469 and 470 of testimony.) The 
excuse offered for thus buying the books ready bound instead of bind- 
ing them at the Government Printing Office was that he could buy 
them ready bound cheaper than he could bind them. <A poor argu- 
ment, it occurs to me, for those who claim that work is being dune as 
cheaply at the Printing Office as elsewhere, and unpardonable when 
it isconsidered that he furnished them to the Government at the same 
rate that he would have charged had he bound them himself. 

PURCHASE OF MATERIAL IN OPEN MARKET. 

A former investigation by a committee of this House discloses the 
fact that gross abuses and irregularities have been constantly grow- | 
ing out of the purchase of material by the Public Printer in open 
market. For example, it was shown by the testimony taken before 
the Vance committee in 1876 that the Public. Printer instead of buy- | 
ing his gold-leaf from manufacturers or dealers in that article at the 
lowest rate, bought it from one Garner, who was not a dealer, but 
who bought from a dealer himself, and in turn sold it to the Public 
Printer at alarge profit. The total of the sales thus made aggregated 
$13,343.50. On these sales this go-between received from the Public 
Printer an amount of $1,617 50 as his profit in the transaction. Again, 
on the sale of imitation gold-leaf, in which he had ‘invested $879.75 
in a purchase made from a dealer, he sold the same to the Public 
Printer for $1,450, making a clear profit of $570.25 on an investment 
of $879.75, which was a like profit to himself. I quote from the testi- 
mony in that regard : 


By the CHAIRMAN : 

Question. Did I understand you to say that you purchased $879.75 worth of im 
itation gold-leaf and sold it to the Public Printer ata profit of 8570.25 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

It was shown in the testimony that the Public Printer in making 
his purchases in open market failed to obtain for the Government 
that discount which is always allowed to the trade when purchases 
are made by private establishments, and that the purchases made 
invariably were made at the usual retail price. 

In order to prevent the abuses and frauds growing out of purchases 
made in open market, and in order to secure to the Government the 
benefit of competition in its purchases, Congress passed a law requir- 
ing the Public Printer to buy all his material through the medium of 
advertisements for proposals. The language of the law itself, and 
the circumstances under which it was passed, conclusively show to 
my mind that it was the intention of Congress to include all property 
used by the Public Printer when by this legislative act it required 
the Public Printer to make all of his purchases through the medium 
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| open market from June 1, 1"77, to April 1, S73, was $34, OY 5 


2 
of proposals for advertisements Phe law prov ded that he ult 
buy material to an amount not exceeding in value $50 j y Six 
months in open market. Notwithstanding the passage of that law 

| the committee find on investigation of the warrants of the Public 
Printer that Mr. Defrees has continued to buy material in open mat 
ket to a greater extent since the passage of the law than before 
For example, as will be seen from his testimony, which will be 
found on page 77 of the evidence taken by this committee, the ma 


terial thus purchased in open market before the passage of this law 
for the year ending, September 30, 1875, was $12 217.05, and for the 
year ending September 30, 1876, $25,505.15. The act was passed in 


February, 1878. Mr. Defrees testities that the amount purchased in 


and, 
as will be found from his testimony on page O75, the amoun pur 
chased in open market forthe year ending June 30, 1878, was $59,233.73. 


The items of the property thus purchased in open market 
of type and materials of that kind, 


cousisted 


and presses, chases, cases, and 


other machinery. The excuse which the Publie Printer gives for 
thus violating the law is to be found in the construction which he 
gives to the word “ material. He construes the word * material” to 
mean that which enters into the composition of the work, which would 


be substantially paper and ink; hence he claims the right to purchase 
all other articles and supplies needed for the Government 


1] Printing 
Ottice in open market, without, as he claims, violating thi 


ma 


Among the purchases thus made within the past year was ty 
the amount of $41,000 Che rates at which he purchased this type 
vere as follows: For nonpareil, sixty-six cents a pound ; 


for brevier, 
fifty-five cents a pound; for long primer, fifty ce 


! ntsa pound, and for 
plea, forty-six cents a pound. Mr. John G, Judd, a practical printer, 
was examined on this point, and testified before the committee that the 


| principal firms dealingin type, among which he mentioned MacKellar, 


Smiths & Jordan, R.S. Menamin, of Philadelphia, and G. B. Ricketts, 
could furnish those vrades of type at the following prices, ] uote 


| from the testimony of Mr. Judd, (see pages 551 and 552: 


Question. What is nonpareil wort! 

Answer. Lhave the price tot three different houses l Mac Kellar, Smiths 
& Jordan, of Philadelphia tot R.S. Menamin, of P adely i t tofG 
B Ricketts & Co., of Baltimore, Maryland One of these | ‘ t ha 
reilat fifty-eight cents a pound ; a second places it at the san pric ] bought 
the same kind two weeks o, or three weeks ago, for { VO Cb 

«). What is brevier worth 

A. One of these price-lists places it at forty-eight cents, another at f ‘ t 
and another at titty 

Q. What is long primer t 

A. Two of these price-lists tix it at forty-two cents ; the other wes it at 
lorty-five 

Q. What is the price of pica 

A. About forty cents \ can buy it for thirty-« 

(). The price-lists you have n qu tro ire t ot | 
well; how do they stand 

A. They are good houses, and stand as well as any in the busines 

Q. What is the name of the first house you mentioned 

A. MacKellar, Smiths & rda They have a type founder 

(). What wasthe next house w ( you mentioned 

A. That of R. S. Mena f | adelphia rhey willsupply anybo y 
quantity of material, which is a good wholesale »bbing bo 

q. How do the prices of the ouses you have named compare with the prices 
charged by Bruce, Son & Co 

A The latter are just the same as Mac Kellar, Smiths & Jordan's 

q). You say thatif these goods, printing materials, were bougbt in large quan 
tities, that there would be a reduction of from 5 to 10 per cent. trom these prices 
named in these price lists 

A. Yes, sir; it bought for cash, certainly a reduction of * ercent., or if bought 
at thirty days; we get these rates buying at sixty or nine ia 

Thomas J. Brady, Second Assistant Postmaster General, who owns 
a printing establishment in Indiana, testified that on a recent pur 
chase of material made by him amounting to $3,000, he, by inviting 
competition among the manufacturers and dealers, obtained a dis 
count on his purchases from the list price, which is that to which I 
have just referred, of from 10 to 43 per cent. The testimony shows 


that of the type thus bought no inventory or account is kept, and it 
is impossible for any one to know except perhaps by an examination 
of all the receipted vouchers for type that has been purehased, to form 


any estimate, or to ascertain In any Inannet the quantity of type that 
has been bought forthe establishment. The receipts would only show 


the quantity purchased and would not show the quantity delivered ; 


| no inventory or account being kept of the type, ar da dishonest Pub 
lic Printer by collusion with the type dealer or manufacturer conld® 


defraud the Government out of thousands of dollars by paying for 
type alleged to have been purchased but neve! delivered, and it would 
be impossible to detect the fraud 

A. H. 8. Davis, foreman of printing, who, on account of his position 
in the Government Printing Office, should know, if any one, the quan 
tity of type on hand, testified that it was impossible to tell; that no 
account or inventory of type is kept, and no one knows the quantity 
or could do more than conjecture it; that he could not estimate the 
quantity, but would say there is at least a million pounds there, (page 
94.) It is very clear to me that if the Public Printer had complhed 
with the law in the purchase of material, and had invited competi 
tion among dealers and manufacturers of supplies and materials of 
all kinds used in the Public Printing Office, be could have by so doing 
saved to the Government many thousands of dollars annually, be 
cause any manufacturer or dealer in supplies for 4 printing office, 


such as type, presses, inks, and other kinds of supplies, could afford 
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at a discount below the regular rates for 
use the Government pays cash, and secondly, 


to sell to the ernment 


LWO reasons; 
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it is amatter of great benefit to any dealer to be able to say that he 
supplies the Government Printing Oflice with the materials and arti- 
cles he manufactures. As a sample of the benefits derived from a | 
compiiimee with the law I will instance the purchase of inks. 
Nits 
It 1 developed by the evidence that the former Public Printer, 
Mr. Clapp, for many years bought inks in open market, and made his 
purel es wainly from Charles EK. Johnson & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Under the construction of the word “material,” as given by Mr. De- 
frees, he advertised for proposals in the matter of the purchase of 
' rhe result was that inks for which Mr. Clapp paid Johnson 
A ( ty cents, Sl, 82.50, and 35 per pound, are now pure hased 
der the present system at from thirty-five to forty cents a pound. 
| quote extracts from the testimony of Mr. Collins and Mr. Defrees 
th reference to the prices of ink 
Mr. Detrees says, on page 2] 
M ey } 
) tie tnder tl vst } Supt matter to competition to every 
| mut l found that the Government Printing 
qoilic ha con ena it | el per than before that; and, if so, how 
cheaper, i ou kno 
Phat competition re od a very great reduction of prices. The 
‘ n} der | pre t contract are furnished at twelve cents a 
the i « ‘ t \ ts a pound Adams-press ink is 
Vv ‘ nd abhalf cer under the old contract it was thirty-tive cents a 
pound What we call cut-ir are now thirty cents a pound; under the old con 
tract they ranged lte®5a pound, Bullock-press ink is now nine and a half 
cel ay d ol mtract system it was thirty-five cents 
On page 540 Sheldon Collins says: 
Question, Please look at this Exhibit 1, found on page 128 of the testimony of O. 
H. Reed ‘ purports to give copy of the bids for ink during Mr. Clapp’s ad 
tration, and state to the committee whether that is the character of propésals 
i i referred to as given ou 
\l el Phat is exactly what I saw 
). Nov ou will notice that it is put down ‘20 barrels of printing-ink, C. E 
Johnson cel por pe dad.’ Do you know what that kind of ink was worth 
A; a ‘ ordinary ink—the thirty-five-cent ink 
Q. Whi s that thirty-f cent ink used for 
A. It w ed for—many different printers have a fountain, and some use good 
nk and do not change it; others will use different ink ; in particular work they will 
vood it md a poorer ink for ordinary worl 
Go. ty-cent ink and this ink at a dollar a pound, and this forty pounds of 
print \ > )a pound, and tl printing-ink, red, at 35 a pound—I 
want to quire how these prices compare with the ruling prices at that time 
rl 
\. Ithink the large proportion of our inks of very good quality was sold at that 
mie, i unt t from tl to forty cents a pound—the same qual 
ty of } tl p ta her it \ 
(). ) ch he bou here advertised at $5 a pound, this cut-ink, what 
= thet need for 
A. Itis« | card-ink; that wl hey use it for. I think we are selling that 
ink in quantities for 2; probably that was the amount; I would not swear to it 
(). In that connection let me inquire whether in cases where you sold a largé 
quantity of ink there was not always a reduction on the price 
\ Alwa 
(). Hlow m what per cent. where purchases were made in quantities ata 
time ot i twenty barrel 
A. It would pre ly be a reduction of 334 to 40 per cent., perhaps, on a basis.of 
ink at a dollar a pound 
Q. Wa not « tomary among manufacturers at that time to allow from 33} to 


{Oper cent. In cases W ? 


here contracts were made for large quantities 


A. That depends upon the starting-point; if you take ink sold ata dollara pound 
that did not cost over thirty centa a pour d, of course a reduction of 40 per cent, 
could be readi ule but some inks, book inks, seld for twenty-five or thirty 


eents and cost probabl 
not be so lara 


ten or cleven cents a pound, there the reduction would 


Again, on page 542, he says: 


Question. Were you ever an applicant to the Public Printer desiring to sell ink 

Answer. Oh, yes, sir. Fifteen years ago I sold ink to Mr. Wendell. 

(). Did you ever sell any to Mr. Clapp 

\ No, sit 

() Do you know what kind of ink that volume of the Revised States which you 
have examined was printed with 7 

A. Leannot tell, sir. Noone can tell by the work what the cost of the ink was; 
only if the work was dried and glossy and the ink did not rub off, I should say that 
it was forty-cent ink. Ican show work done with forty-cent ink much handsomer 
than that 


I will mention at this point a fact which it would have been proper 
for me to have referred to in connection with my remarks upon the 
cost of work performed for the Departments. Since the testimony 
clearly shows that the prices charged for work done for the Depart- 
ments not only made without reference to the real cost or value 
of the work, and that in all cases those prices charged exceed the 
rates which the work could be done for in private establishments, it 
would follow inevitably that the work furnished by the Government 
Printing Office was not done at the lowest possible rates at which it 


could be furnished were it not for the assumption of the Government 


is 


Printer that those prices are equalized by the prices charged for con- | 


gressional printing. By this system he says that it makes no differ- 


ence what charges he does make, since the Departments and Congress | 


combined do receive in printing and binding a full return for the 
money expended ; but if the charges made against the Departments 
do exceed the true value of the work, and the charges made for con- 


| the Government Printing Oflice twenty-one hundred and sixty-six hands 


gressional printing are not largely below the amounts at which the | 


work could be done in private establishments, this is not true. 


As illustrative of the fact that the congressional priuting is not 
done at rates below those at which it would be done by private estab- 
lishments, I desire to call the attention of the House tothe comparative 





statements made respectively by the Public Printer and J. A. Wagons) 


ler, a printer and binder in the city of Philadelphia, as to the tte" 
printing and binding respectively the report on forestry and the ta. 
tistics or report of forest products. By these statements it will be so, n 
that the difference in the cost is almost inappreciable, and when jt }, 
taken into consideration how great are the advantages possessed |): 
Government Printing Office, its host of salaried officials, its imp 

and costly machinery, its entire freedom from the payment of rent, 
immense quantity of work committed to its charge, it affords an jy 
sistible proof of the fact that the rates charged by private esta 
ments are in reality lower than those of the Government P 


a 


ile 


Ved 








| Office for work ordered directly for Congress. I will read these twa 
statements together. They are found on pages 346, 347, and 345 of 
the testimony of Mr. Childs, chief clerk at the Government Printins 
| Office: 
Exuipir B—May 31, 1272. 
OFFICE OF THE PusBiic Print 
Washington, January 23.1 
Sin: In compliance with your verbal request of yesterday, T send you t1 
|} mated cost of the Report on Forestry ; also, on Statistics of Forest Products 
The estimate gives the cost of the first thousand, and of each additional t 
| sand, on both tifty-pound tinted and forty-five-pound white printing-paper 
Report on Forestry Statistics of ] 3 
‘ Product 
Details of cost. a 3, 
RNIINNREIIIE «5.3.50 pita bn ete bomen S960 00 $960 00 |S1,050 00 | SL, ¢ 
Stereotyping ae ae rai tee OL 400 00 100 OO | 105 00 l aon 
Pr Sy Fas ee a 150 00 150 00 42 00 {~ 0 
NE Se tetee ow cae role wueeuus wells oe 250 88 179 55 m4 05 58 49 
Binding ....... 130 00 130 00 | 130 60 130 0 
— —_——— —_—_— | ——_- — a 
Pee BN OMINNND ccatdnunesncd were ne 1,+99 8&8 | 1,819 55 | 1,417 65 1,391 49 
ach additional thousand ..- 539 88 | 159 55 262 65 2345 49 
Yours, respectfully, 
A. F. CHILDS 
Chief Cl 
lion. P. C. HAYEs, 
House of Representatives. 
Question. In this connection I call your attention to a letter of January 26, 187 


from J. A. Wagonseller, commercial printer and binder, No, 26 North Sixth stre 
Philadelphia, containing a bid tor the same piece of work here inquired about, the 

Report on Forestry,” the details of which are as follows: For fitty-pound tinted 
paper he puts the item of composition (for which you estimate the charge at $960) 
at # the stereotyping (which you estimate at $400) at 3360; the press-work 
(which you estimate at $150) at $85; the paper (which you estimate at $259 #e) at 
$250; the binding (which you estimate at $130) at $125; the total estimate for the 
first thousand copies (which you put at $1,899.68) at $1,695; and the amount tor 
each additional thousand (which you estimate at $539.ce) at $460. For the forty 
tive pound paper, the composition (which you estimate at $960) he puts at $575; 
the stereotyping (which you estimate at $400) at £300; the press-work (which you 
estimate at $150) at $85 ? the paper (which you estimate at 3179.55) at $187.20; the 
binding (which you estimate at $130) at $125; the total cost of the first thousand 
(which you estimate at $1,819 55) at $1,632.20; the cost of each additional thousand 
(which you estimate at $450.55) at $397 The question I now put to you is this: 
If you are under no expense on account of the details incident to your work, such 
as gas, machinery, rent, and all others for which a private establishment has to 
pay, could you not makean estimate fora job at a very much lower figure than that 
tor which a man who has all these things to pay for could make an estimate ? 

Answer. I will answer by saying that, with the exception of rent, we have the 
same things to pay for that he has to pay for, and that the charge or the cost of 
these things and of materials enters into the charge for the work, and consequently 
into the estimate 


8275 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, 


The attention of the committee was directly called to the expend- 
itures made as appears by the pay-rolls for certain months of the 
years 1877 and 1878. Taking the months in the year 1877 from June 
to December both inclusive, and for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary during which period Mr. Defrees has been in charge as the Pnb- 
lic Printer, it appears that the number of employés under Mr. De- 
frees’s administration is largely in excess of the number employed 
under Mr. Clapp’s administration. I quote from the testimony of 
Henry T. Brian, formerly foreman of the printing in the Government 
Printing Office, from page 417 of the printed testimony : 

By Mr. FINLEY : 

Question. I find from adocument that I hold in my band, that has been furnished 
by the Public Printer, that in the month of January, 187%, there were employed in 
his 
statement gives the number of persons employed in the Government Printing 
Ottice in the months of June, July, August, September, October, November, and 
December, 1877, and January and February Is72, the lowest number in any one 
month being fifteen hundred and fifty-live, which was June, and the highest twen 
ty-one hundred and sixty-six, the average being seventeen hundred and sixty-seven. 
From your knowledge of the ordinary run of work that is done in the Government 
Printing Oflice, how do you say that will compare with the number of employés 
previous to the time of Mr. Detrees! 

Answer. I think it is a great deal in excess. 


Mr. Defrees has not only thus increased the force, but he Las also 
increased the salaries and compensation of a large number of the 
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officers and employés without authority of law, although the prices Daniel W. Beach, on page 242, testifies 
naid for labor at other places have largely decreased since the Gov- ee ee 
pal : : ahs! : Questio W these men we emplo 1 in working for Mr. Murt re 
ernment Printing Ofiice was under its former administration On this | « men substituted in t rpla 1 ( mn nto ‘ 
point I quote again from the testimony of Mr. Brian, on pages 417 and \nswer. Down 
J : _s QO. ¥ 
$1> A N 
Ouestion. From another paper that I hold in my hand, furnished by the Govern Q t Ww | O 
1 inter, you will notice that he has mcreased the pay of the persons thereit A. I 
For instance, his assistant foremen he increased from $5.33) to $5.75 pet 0 tas usua 
nother assistant from fifty-three cents an hour to $5.33 a da inother from a. ¥ 
ents an hour to $5.33 a day; another from forty cent n hour to tifty cents A wy . ae ‘ } } , 
cen nts ar \ more importa connection with this oll ults fron 
another from forty cents to fifty cents an | r: another from #25. ) e . See eres pay rol results Iron 
2--5 4 day: in short, he has increased the pay of those « sea of workmen acid i Close Ser y ot 1 Daniel W Beach was one of the emplovés 
yremen, makers-up, imposers, &c.—thirty-two of t as shown this } Whose hame was on that roll; although paid $60 by Murtagh he was 
What do you say, having a due regard to econor n the] © printit as | paid by that roll $112.67 for twenty-six days’ work for the ottice. Ay 
vhether that was necessary or not examination of the m resent ss coe a - s Ran 4 
Answer. I think it was not necessary. Some of these men etting pay paieagee on te P : ae no =e as OA CASS 
chino the sum allowed by law. every one ot these ninety wo emploves The 1 it Was! ile appa 
OQ. How many of them ? rent to the committee that this increase of forces is > ecessary 
A. The law reads that “printers and bookbinders shall not ree¢ more than | and unealled for toa t to extravara and in its view ¢ 
cents pel hour troy ( } + cy t of nom - eh aho } ‘ ‘ a : , 
) Do you tind that he has increased Some ¢ them ve C Vm “es Se } , 5 eae . “ae the conduct of 
\ Phey should be either printers o1 bookbinders Che assistant fore ry a pub l¢ olhcer Charged W SO ft ive ana Tespr sibie a trust, 
pe ps, be increased under the law, and the laborers, as the re not printer 
‘ i s s uld n i rinters should be. other wi ‘ ’ } 
makers-up should not, as they are printers, 01 nd ) lw | The testimony take by the committee with reference to the ear 
thave them there. Eleven of the makers-up he has increased from forty cent +} | ccy +) ve } ; i ; ae 
{ty cents an hour; ten imposers from forty cents to fort , ; ‘} y» | With winieh the Publie P1 ter has guarded the property of the Gov 
forty to fifty-three cents an hour. He is a printer ernment contided to his charge, shows conclusive that abuses have 
Q. What is the pay of a printer, by law, in the Government oftic« been permitted in this respect Which demand the condemnation of 
4. Forty cents an hour Congress 
Q You say that unless a man is a printer he has no business that establis - ; } . : : 
tas a maker-up ? One ot the most glaring of these abuses has been the ner in 
\. Yes. sir. which he has disposed of the public property the shape of materia 
(). What has he increased the makers-up ? purchased by him for the use of the office Che investigations of th 
\. From forty cents to fifty cents an hour, according to this statement committee revealed the fact that durit t period of se 
Q Now I wish to ask you have wages decreased everywhere instead ¢ nerea —s i . 5 es Coe at are el at seven ye 
since Mr. Defrees came into office ; in other words, are not the eurrent ¥ ( through which our researches extende 1.the Pub Printer expended 
rhout the country less now than they were when these changes were 1 le for presses and Machinery the sum of SLO0,000. Of the presses put 
\. Yes, sir; they are less now than they were a year ago ] l during this t twent 


g chaset time one were purchased at a cost of &3.00 























tead | the waves] : ) thos ; , ; 
i. aes ee each, and within the same period twenty of them were sold for 
sum Of s0oUU each In the case of the presses sold to R. Toe & ¢ 
I further quote, from Mr. Brian’s testimony, on page 415, where he | the testimony of John Larcombe, the financial clerk of the Govern 
Says: ment Printing Office, is as follows, on pages 279 and 280 of the printed 
Question. In answer to a former question, you said that these seventeen hun testimony 
dred and sixty-seven employés, the average number of employés in the Printing Ouest I find ‘ ' 13 . 
Office, was greatly in excess of the number employed during Mr. Clapp’s adminis 259 566.6 } is | : | { 
tion. Do you say that that number is in excess of the number needed to dothe | , ments iste 1 ( tof? ) ii | ( 
k there December 17, 12 \ , and 
ver. I cannot answer that question, as I do not know the amount of work Answet That wa pl ‘ of asa I ( of four Ada 1) 
atis done and { Crordon ( 
() What do you say, then, as to the time you were ther ©. Who sold ’ 35e9 H « ( 
We always kept enough to do the work to advantage A. The Congression p ' 
(). Of this number there are one hundred and twenty-six laborers, twenty of whon Q. Mr. Defrees 
re in the document-room. What have you to say to that; are twenty laborers 4 No. sir: Mr. ¢ »wa ¢ peorre yma I vat 
eded there ? ©. You kept the 1 the 
A. Ishould say that not more than half that number is needed; six or sever A We ait ; 
uuld have been plenty in that room during the time that I was there . Who fixed the price for 806 Presses 
4). Do you know it the labor has increased A. Mr. Clapp. by virt { avreement be ee] mand M rs. & ¢ 
A. Lhad all the laborers that I could work to advantagt ©. I find also. by ref I to ir bo that Hoe & ( 
(. There are twenty-eight laborers in the press-room ; what do you say to that | Printer the follow . as 23000. f { 1 Comm 
amber being required? That is the statement furnished by the Public P1 presses for $4,800, and some ot materials. such as extra fountains. ma 
A. If they need twenty in the document-room, I think they ought to have forty &c., making an amount l told. of 819.473.80 
in the press-room A. That is correc 
(). What do you say to twenty-eight in the press-room; is that too many or too ©. You sav that Iloe & Co ichtof t ublic Printer pre f 
few, or enough? fr 
A. I should say it was too many. » 1 betwee em 
(). How many could do the work, if the work was the same as when you wert ned was a d upon between Mess H ( ‘ ( 
there F 
\. We had abont twenty. hac e presses beer re 
There are two in the drying-room ; are they needed there? 
A. Yes, sir; I think that it is a small number for that room ( i 4 did Mr. Clapp I ‘ 0 ‘ 
(). There are seven in the job and specification rooms ; are they needed there ‘ 
How many would be enough to do the work ? o not know of 1 rity of law for 
A. I think three would be suflicient | j } ul t | ! 
(). There are ten in the RECORD room; how many do you say are required there WN 
A. Three. ad been used « bia 
Q). There are twenty-three in the folding-room ; how many do you say are needed 
there ? P ’ ‘ ) ba 
A. About five could do the work in that room, uniess he has got the wagoners 1 es i ) 
included 
Mr. FINLEY. No; these are laborers in the folding-room i rt as | Printer 4 ul 
(). There are thirty-six in the bindery. rt 
A. I don’t know how many they want there; I could only guess at that 
Q. Look at this paper which I hold in my hands, a report of the Public Printer, ) port for tha i M i is | 
giving the number of presses in the Government Jriating Office at fifty-four and red ng him i ‘ i 
the number of hands employed running those presses at one hundred and seventy I | f ‘ ) 1 
including pressmen, feeders, paper-wetters, &<« In addition to those charged to ia I if it ile ‘ t 
the press-work account, there are twenty-three hands, counting tlre engineer, ma vea i a 
chinist, stablemen, and drivers, the total number to the account being two hundred 70.61, from t documents, #3,019 I 
ind four hands; state how many there should be. making a total of 47,977.4 consequ t f yr rmount 
A. Let me answer that in detail. Fifty-four presses, thirty-one pressmen and | is included among the a ie P ? ‘ ‘ 
five apprentices. Thatisfivetoo many. Taking into account that some of them A. Itis 
are run at night makes sixty running. Lady feeders, ninety; seventy-five would is ch a in ape ! = . : s : f 
bealargze number. Laborers, paper-wetters, &c., forty-three; I should think thirty Nor was this the on] ransaction of the kind ; for, as appears from 
ought to be enough : the testimony, Johnson & Co., who at that time furnished the Go 
Q. Now as to this other corps of hands, making a total of two hundred and four ernment Printing Office with inks, purchased from the Publi Printer 


what do you say as to that ? 
A. He has got five carpenters; I think they ought to get along withtwo. He 1 1) ¢] ‘ 
has six laborers in the yard; two ought to be enough I desire here, Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of this House to an 


important featureinvolved in this outlay for the purchase of improved 
machinery, which it is claimed increases the facilities of the office, and 
that is the fact that the introduction of this machinery does not tend 
to lessen the number of employés, and consequently, to the extent at 
least of the amounts expended in these purchases, increases the ¢ 
penses of the office. On this point I read from the testimony of John 
Db. Defrees, on page 17 ; 


nine presses and an engine for the sum of $7,100 


As a further proof of the fact that the number of hands employed 
was unnecessarily large I shall refer brietly to the Murtagh contract. 
By an examination of the pay-roll for the month of June 9, 1575, of 
ninety-two of the employés, which is on pages 338 and 339 of the tes- 
timony, it appears that in that month Mr. Murtagh employed ninety- 
two of the Government printers, paying them varicus sums. The 
Withdrawal of this large number of employés did not interrupt the Question. Since you bought that press, have you reduced the number of hands 
work of the office. feeders or pressmen—in that department ? 
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Answe No. sir: Thavenot rhe Adams pressmen are kept on other work now. 

Q ‘You were able to do all the work before you got this press? 

A. It was done. of course, but not to the same advantage 

(). But since you got the press you have not reduced the number of your hands? 

‘ They are employe lat other work 

©. If vou were able te do all the work before, where, then, is the gain? 

A. The pressmen who were forme rly employed are now on other work, and we 
have less overwor] f a 

The most that can be said with reference to sales of this kind 
of the mac ee of the Government would be to admit that the 
machinery sold was no longer available, and that the highest price 


possible was obtained for this property. There is no proof in the 


record to sustain either of these propositions, and beyond this the 


circumstances attending these sales, involving such large sums of 


money, are of a character to create the gravest s®spicion. 
Why should not the practice of the Departments be followed, and 
the property duly condemned? This would go far to prevent an 


abuse which if not conceived in fraud, presents a picture which should 
be closely scrutinized, and which in all probability when brought into 
the full light of day would be found to be asham and a 
But the Public Printer not contined himself to the 
of this machinery. 


delusion. 


has sale 


for cash 


(mong the specifications embraced in the charges brought against 


Detrees Mr. 


Mr 





by Helm is “specification 4 of charge 2;” which 
reads as follows: 
Charge 2.—Disposal of Government property without securing to the Govern 
t compensation therefor 
S ification 1 John Cunningham, formerly Defrees’s foreman, obtained two 
presses without paying therefor Mr. Clapp, Defrees’s successor, accident 
heard of the fact and compelled said Cunningham to pay a portion of the worth 
the press Chere was nothing on the books of the office to show that the 
presses had been sold, and it no doubt, the agreement that they were not to 
t pad tor 
Phe testimony of Mr. Helm on these points, which appears on page 
1) reads as follows 
Question. H t about John Cunningham, Defrees’s former foreman, obtain 
t ) power presses Without paying for them? Do you know what they were 
! ‘ Ldono ! It was befere my time Mr. ¢ lapp succeeded in collec ting 
! for ther Heaccidentally heard of the fact that Cunningham had taken 
‘ iway from the oflice, and I believe he collected a part of their valuc 
GOLD-LEAI 
The testimony of Mr. Roberts, the foreman of the Government bind- 
ing, with regard to the amount of loss resulting to the Government, 
discloses the fact the Government has for years been a heavy loser | 
through the want of care exhibited in the bindery of this waste 
gold-leaf According to his testimony, the annual expense incurred 
in the purchase is not less than $7,000. Of this amount 50 per cent. 
is Waste, and this lias never been accounted for to the Government 
until May 1, 1877, when sales were made of this waste gold-leaf to 
the amount of $304.82. Prior to that time it was taken by any one 
in the bindery who wanted it, unless it was regarded as one of the 


perquisites of certain favored employés or officers. 





But this want of due care of the interest of the Government with 
respect to this article was not contined to the waste gold-leaf. It 
entered also into its purchase, Mr. Roberts’s testimony, on page 4-1, 
reads: 

Question. Yes, sir; state what you know now with reference to that transac- 
tion Do you not know that George W. Garner, on the 15th day of March, 1876 
sold to you a quantity of gold-leaf for the sum of $879.75? Do you know of that 
transaction, and did vo ww of it at the time that it took place 

Answer, No ! I did not at that time, and do not remember it yet. | 

). Did you bry uot antes eaf from Garner? | 

\. TL bought it from Campbell & Co 

©. What connection had Garner with the firm of Campbell & Co 

\. Tle was one of the firm 

«). Are they gold-leaf manufacturers ? 

\ No 1 

©) What business are they engaged in? 

\. They are furnishing all kinds of supplies for book-binders’ use 

() Were they manufacturers of imitation gold-Jeaf? 

\. No, sit 

q). Are they manufacturers of gold-leaf? 

A. No, sit 

() How did you come to buy this of them if you knew that they were not manu 
facturers either of imitation gold-leaf or of gold-leaf ? 


\. There was no particular reason for buying from them except that they were 


4). Were they manufacturers ? 

A. No, sit | 

Q. Did they allow you a commission or a drawback on the amount of this pur- 
nas¢ ? 

A. No, sit 

4) ‘There was no drawback allowed to the Government Printer or to any onecon- 
nected wich the establishment? 


A. L do not know of any 


). In what manner was this purchase negotiated ? } 

\. Thisis a matter I am not acquainted with and in which I could give only my | 
upression 

). Did you make the purchase ? 

A. I gave an order for the purchase, 

Q. Did you make the negotiations? 


A. 1 gave the order for the purchase. 


This gold-leaf, together with a quantity of imitation gold-leaf to the 
amount of about 5500, the two lots costing about $1,300, were pur- 
chased in this manner for this sum, whereas the cost of the same at 
a dealer’s would not have exceeded the sum of six or eight hundre 7 
dollars. The proceeds of the sales of scraps amount annually to : 
large amount, and from the following testimony it will be seen that 
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| of human nature is duly regarded. 





the same general looseness which exte +" to other Government pro 


as 
erty exists in respect to these sales. Mr. | 


Larcombe says, o 1 page SLs 
of the printed testimony : 

Question. Please look at this abstract taken from your books, and if there js 
anything wrong about it I wish you to correct it. This abstract was ma le fro 
vour books by an expert book-keeper, and contains the proceeds of sales ma le of 
miscellaneous articles, waste paper, paper shavings, and other articles. from Joy : 
1x61, to April, 1569, as appears by the cash-book of the Superintendent of Pal) 
Printing, and it gives the date of each sale, the name of the purchaser anil a1 
sold, and the total. Now, it appears from this abstract that in the year isl } 
was no waste paper sold at all Is that correct? 

Answer. There was some paper sold in 186t, but [T am sorry to say the-e wa 
nothing ever realized from it. It was.a complete failure so far as the purchase; 
Was concerned 

Q. To whom was it sold 

A. Mr. Edward Towers. 

@. Who was Mr. Edward Towers? 


\. He was engaged in the a hase and sale of waste paper rags, &c., in Wash 





ington atthattime. He _ ul a warehouse here 

Q What relation was he to William Towers, now and then in the Government 
Printing Oftic 

A. A esther 

(). And in the year 1#61 all the waste paper of this office was sold to Edward 


Towers? 
A. It was delivered to him. 


(). Will. Towers was the chief clerk of the Public Printer at that time, was he 
not? 

A. We did not call any one chief clerk at that time. Ie was considered the 
senior clerk, and was the father of the otlice. 

(). Who was Superintendent of Public Printing at that time? 

\. Mr. John D. Defrees 

(). The same man who is at present Public Printer? 

A. Yes, sil 

(). He had the sale of waste paper as Public Printer ? 

A. Yes il 

(). Was this waste paper sold to Mr. Towers with Mr. Defrees’s knowledge aud 
consent ? 

A. He sold it to him himself. 

(). This is the account that you kept on your books as the sales were reported to 
vou 

A. Yes, sir 

(). This runs from April 27, 1861, to September 21, 1861; what became of the bal 
ince of that year? 

A. From that time to the 12th of March, 1862, IT have no entries here at all 

). Then there was no return of waste paper made to anybody during that period 

A. There may have been some sales made 

(). If there were any sales, sce where they are entered. 


A. There no entries made 

(). Then io te61l the Government did not realize one cent from the sale of waste 
paper or paper shavings? 

A. [think not one dollar 


are 


(). What does the sale of waste paper and paper shavings amount to in a y« 
on an average 
A. I should think now from $25,000 to $35,000 a year, 


I have deemed it advisable, Mr. Speaker, to refer to these different 
instances of wrong-doing and carelessness, not so much with a desire 
to impute wrong In any individual cases as to illustrate the deplor- 
able want of system which prevails in every branch of this oflice. 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

Very intimately connected with the subject to which I have just 
referred—so intimately, in fact, that but for its deficiencies instances 
like those referred to would be impossible—is the method in which 
the books of the establishment are kept. 

So utterly deficient is it; so utterly unsuited to the necessities and 
extent of such a business; so readily opening the door to peculation 
and fraud; and, at the same time, through this very lack of method, 
screening the wrong-doer from the effects of his crime, that it justifies 
the gravest apprehensions. 

If ever temptation surrounded any man or set of men, it is to be 
found in the opportunities presented by the faulty, reckless, and 
criminally neglectful manner in which the books of that establish- 
ment are kept. It offers a premium to corruption and fraud, and the 
man who falls is more to be pitied than blamed, when the weakness 


The accounts of the Government Printing Office are supposed to be 
kept by its financial clerk, Mr. Larcombe. As an instance of the man- 
ner in which he kept his books, the committee procured a transcript 
of his cash-book, which appears on pages 447 to 451 of the testi- 
mony. The committee found that on a certain date, September &, 
1274, he had charged himself with the sum of $10,889.95, and had 
balanced this account by crediting himself with a deposit of that 
amount in the Treasury of date of November 12,1875. The inference 
to be drawn from such a condition of his books would be, since he is 





required py law to deposit his funds in the Treasury, that on Novem- 


ber 12, 1875, the sum of $10,889.93 was all of his cash on hand. On 


| this point, to show what the real condition of his cash account was, 


I read from his own testimony on pages 265, 206, and 207: 


Question. I find by reference to your book that on the 12th of November, oe 5 
you entered therein as having been deposited by you $10,889.93, and on the de 
side charged yourself with the same amount and squared the ace mang’ as of tha ut 
date. Look at the same book and tell the committee how much money, in addition 
to that $10,889.93, you then had in your hands? 

Answer. I had $46,195.19. 

Q. Where was the account of $46,195.19, if you had any, kept? 

A. It was in the books of this office, excepting a few uma and comparatively 
insignificant items, such as the sale of an old horse or something of that sort. 

Q. In what books was it kept? 

A. In the books here produced, viz: ‘‘ book of accounts with contractors for waste 
paper, book of moneys received on account of CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, and book of 
moneys received from the sales of documents.” It is all to be found on our books. 
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Q. Had yous ntered that amount of money or charged yourself with that amount Q. And the chief clerk, or whoever you pay the mone 
any book in the office up to that ne word and honesty for the amount of money paid tor such w 
\. No, siz A. In some instances, an nb some instances no 
- * * * ). Now, suppose at is paid to ul cle 
Q When you say that it was to be found in the books of the oftice, vou mean to 0 pocket instead of ha nz it tothe el k, wha ’ 
be understood as saying that by an examination of all the books and all the diffe iny one else have of knovvit e amount and value of aL we 
nt accounts OT sales made in one place and another over the office. the amount \ They would have a KNOW y 
ould ultimately be ascertained Q Suppose you sold propert 3 AT ir mat 
, ; . « Vt : t | t 
A. All found in the office here, sir; all fonnd easily epartment and ¥ tit top ‘ \ pock i 
Q. Had you charged you In any regular account with the receipt of that ¢ for it, what mear P a else hav 
oney A. He would hav suc vg out tl we W 
4. | had charged myself with it, not in a book buton sheets of paper, which iny one knowing it 
re kept just as carefully as any book could be kept, in a safe Q You say that y é 1 mac es and turned t noney ove »>M 
Q So that a fair and full statement of your system, as it has been developed be A. Yes sit I suppose T ha 
fore the committee, would be this: When you received large sums of money fron q). And he had no other means of wi i insaction Was corre 
time to time for shavings. old waste paper, sales or documents and CONGRESSIONA and honest Pe ee Serene 
R kbs, (amounting sometimes to $3,000 and $10,000 in one sum,) you would simply \. He would have toas fit was t ? Ice Public Prin 
make a minute of the amount upon a sheet or sheets of paper and put that sheet of Q He would have 1 ‘ ins of y re ¢ state 
paper away in your sate, Then, once or twice a year, vou would make a de posit A. I do not know how he i 
freasury of a part or the whole of that gross sum, aml, after having made I have said so much, and I deem unnecessary to sav more, with 
} P \ 1 
e deposit, you would sit down and copy from that sheet or those sheets of paper fame . . internal stem of book-ke yn le ' n 
nto the book before us (the only one purporting to show a record of the transac reference to the ints ul sy temot book-keepi pursued, and only 
ns) the items, debiting yourself with them, and on the opposite page of the book | TeMMaIns to be seen whether any mor retiability attaches to the ac 
editing yourself with a sum equivalent to the aggregate of those items, the sume counts kept with the Treasury of the United States with regard to 
indicating the amount of the deposit in the Treasury. You would then square the | the moneys deposited there and the amounts appropriated by Congress 
we tt é ate S b¢ th a correct statement of vour iethod o ro ‘ 1 . ° 
; 7 up to that date. Is not that a corre ORC E ‘ method OF pl for the Government printing The money which is appropriated for 
ceeding ‘ ; "Dp 
A. That is the fact, as far as it goes the Government p1 t xis, upon thie requis ) fthe |] ) Py er, 
i upon certain conditions being complied with, placed to his credit, and 
When it acme red that the fa t was as testified by the witness on the books of the Treasury he is charged witl ts anryeatitin deca 
him elf, althongh he was constantly In receipt of large stums of money, by him and eredited with the amounts for w lie es tormal 
amounting in the aggregate to many thousands of dollars; that this vouchers 
clerk, to whom eventually the proceeds of all sales went, kept his Exhibit C. Januat ) IN79, on pag ~ of the testimony, 
books in this form, — no report to any one, nd gave no official | ghows that between the dates of September 21. 18 ind May 31. 
bond, f think that I will be considered as speaking mildly when I say 1877, the Public Printer has charged himselt « hooks. v Bia 
yat » ops » “OT ‘ ‘ 1 j 1 
that the gravest condemnation Which this House can visit upon such corresponding chat is found in the Treasury eme o the 
a system would be entirely justifiable. extent of $139.393.0 It also appears by t , tt Sin 
it is unnecessary in this connection to consider in detail the ac- | spegsional Printer is charged on the books of RR ‘ 
int , ~ 0 » chief cle + ne ceive + Z - am ; : 
— by ee eee rk of the office, who received lreasury, with the sum of $7,554.09, while no correspond deb 
annually from $5,000 to $10,000 of Mr, Collins, having charge of the | to be found on the books of the Pul I) r. Whe 4 con 
sales of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, amounting annually to about | gidered in this connection that between e annual report of the 
$21,000, or of Mr. Roberts, the foreman of the bindery, who received | public Printer to ( rress and the Treasury itement a disere 
ar) ‘ . vel ( we ‘ ny ‘ . hese S “+ } 
a mnually between $100,000 and $200,000, inasmuch as the e sums | ancy exists largely in excess of $100,001 neh ths Sa mode in 
passing from their hands into those of Mr. Larcombe were all regu- | which this discrepancy is sought to be explains by ackne T 
lated and accounted for eventually under Mr. Larcombe’s system violation of t! Lw requil the Pub P er to depos ‘ 
i : ~liaw . atin ee ae . a a - ; ; ‘ ‘ I | ‘r rith 
But in order to show what the re lations of these gentlemen, who perfded moneys in the Treasury at the of the fiscal yea 
likewise made no reports and gave no official bonds, with Mr. Lur- | ¢ojlows that prompt and effeetive steps should he taken to s e the 
cowbe were, and that it was not within his power to determine | establishment of such asystem of eli ind sate ards as shall pro 
whether they had properly accounted to him or not—or, in other | tect the Treasury from fraud and the people from rebly 
words, that they were at liberty to pay over what they chose and sia 
retain what they pleased—I will quote briefly from their testimony. 0 ‘esa 1 33] +] ' 
; : ace a : n pages 3 330 and 331 of the tes ) vulated ’ 
Mr. Childs says, on page 356 of the testimony : Ses poe > ca 
: aes aft ; : ment prepared from the cash-book of the Pub Pi er and trom 
Question There is no account kept by any one other than yourself by which any he 1 ] € the 7 nrv } ee aia iit alae Aida oy 8 ' xisted 
ne may know whether you keep a true and correct account of the money or not the books or the reasury DY Witch ype AY A PRLS Cau 
Auswer. No, sir against the Public Pi er of $2,927.80. In other words, he had. re 
’ . » 6 e " ] neo the vears f ~ ‘ =i) lioatl ‘ 3} » fro 
Mr. Collins, on page 351 of the testimony, says: ceived during the years from 1561 to 1 » both yea sive, from 
: 1 Various sources, the sum of 8156,427.33, as appears by his own books 
Question. Does Larcombe keep a book in his office showing whether yon have id y Sas tle ; a S a | aoe 1 
paid over all the money you have received ? and had« eposifted Tnthe breasury, as appears on Uh Peasurer ss DOOKS, 
Answer. No, sit the sum only of $153,499.53 This money w 1 Was not deposited 


Mr. Roberts, on page 461 of the testimony, says: 
} 


Question. When you received money from the sale of property you paid it to Lar 





Auswer. Yes, sil 


(). When you received money for outside binding you paid it to Childs 

A. Yes, sit 

. Why did you pay the amount in one case to Larcombe and in the other to 
Childs 

\. That is the custom of the office 

Q. Of your oftice? 

A. Of our oftice—the Public Printer’s office. 

Q Does Childs keep an account of the money received from you? 

A. Yes, sil 


@ Do vou know anything about it? 
A. Ido not I suppose he does 


Again, on page 460, he says: 


Question. Do you keep an account in your establishment or not of the machinery 
purchased and what the cost is! 

Answer No, sir 

Q Or of the time when sold? 

A. No, sir; no account of the purchase or of the sale. 
By “inventory,” then, you mean a list of the property 

A. Yes, sir; a list of the machinery. 

Q You have vo means by your books of knowing how long any machines have 
been in use in your oflice? 

A No, sir 

@. As I understand you, you keep no account of the sueep and calf scraps that 
you sell ? 

A. No, sir; none whatever 

Q. When you get money from the sale of these scraps or of any other property 
that you sell, you account for it to Mr. Larcombe ? 

A. Yes, sip. 


Again, on page 462, he says: 
Mr. Fixtey. And you gave none of it to Mr. Larcombe? 
The Witngss. No, sir. 


Q. And the only account that you keep, in any instance, of the amount or value 


of that binding was the receipt from the chief clerk for the money handed over to 
him? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the only means the chief cle) or any one else would have of knowing | 
the amount and value of that binding would be from your statement to the chief | 
clerk ? 

A. Yes, sir 


.) 


by cmd 








the Publie Printer attempts to account for by ng himself with 
additional clerk hire paid toa cousin of Mr. Larcombe Phe partieu 
lars of this transaction are given in the testimony of Mr. Larcomb 
on p ooo: 

Question. To whor ws that $2,928.60 for clerk rid 

Answer. To M Je 1B. I vho th I 

Q. What relation, if ar 4 

A. He t cous 1 

Q. What have ip 

A. I have his re p ut er 

Witness. aft a brief abs vdt ‘ Y, a 

) You now p t f iH ‘ “ 
money for whretl yx o 

A. I did 

) Were those rece tsa ‘ tonet 

A No, sit 

Q Do you say tha ‘ ts were ut tte and f 
ferent Inks 

A. Ido say that ea ) ) vas he i o 
him 

) Is the n pa 40 o ta , 
receipts 

A. No, sit 

\) Hiow are the t paid, o ar 

A They are paid ‘ g irp 

q) Why was not tl ul oy. Lid on rnilat 1 

\. Because he is ypointT nt sutl at 4 

Q. Then by what anthority d Pub Py er pay out wm h 
there was no provision 0 iv 

A. The Superintende f P I on it resp 

) By whom was this TK € 

A. By Mr. Defrees e Sup ‘ f Publie Prir iY 

Q. This was in exes nu " } 16 was allowed 41 

A. It was, at that 

) Ile kept this muel it should have tarned tothe | asury and 
paid it to this man whom he had no ht to employ ? 

A. If you please, 5 

) That is what he did not 

A. That is what he did, s 

Q. Aud he has never t accounted to the Treasnr hat 

A. He has not, 5 


THE PAPER 


A 


rinter, and com 
was found that 


Upon an investigation of the books of the Publi } 
paring them with his annual reports to Congress, it 








thes teen vears from 1-62 to “77, both vears inclusive, the Public 
11 ‘ reported to ¢ ‘ that he had purchased paper to the 
DO t « ==47 2] of w no account Whatever is found on bis 
| 
The followir tatement, extending from 1870 to 1577, inclusive 
rate mr ir a manner these differences occurred 
i Q 
) tre ed to ( 
li 
{ i 
] | on t ¢ 1,144 
re } 
! i I 
t { 
l l 
14 i) i 
| 1 4l 
I ‘ 4 ‘ l t 
] 
' ‘ ‘ 
! i 5 ' 
} 
I ported to Q 
I 7, 44 j 
b I 1 Congres 4 =4 
LTA l 
| | 246, 643 82 
t 100 but rep ed Conere i74 
Phe facts in regard tothe frauds perpetrated in regard to the print 


vy of Post-Oflice blanl vere derived mainly from the testimony of 





Wi lowers, forme chief « Government Printing Oftic 
ind Frederick Ca e, who ie these frauds were committed 
va ict i 1 special ager Treasury Department. The 
means | ‘ } he Gove ment was defrauded were briefly as tol- 
C.F.S. Thomas, a contractor to furnish Post-Oftice blanks, residing 
Buttalo, New York, would make his requisition on the Government 


nter for spec fied quantities of paper for certain purposes, and 
upon the receipt of this requisition the Publie Printer would give an 
Mr. Bacon, t] in-law of Mr. Thomas, who had a contract 
lish paper for the printing of Post-Office blanks. The blanks 
when printed to be delivered to certain blank-agents, who were 
pt for them to Mr. Thomas, and these receipts were the vouch- 

pon the veccounts of Mr. Thomas with the Public Printer 
ttled Through connivance of these blank-agents, the 
Government Printer, or the Government Printer himself, 
Government was defrauded out of a larve sum 
Carlisle, on pages 213 and 214 of the testimony, says 


w son 
} 
i 


were 


Lo Tece 
eTs whereu 
were st the 
clerk of the 

th Mi 


Thomas, the 


Mi 

















( Did examine M Phoma Y 
\ ‘ Ve 
() State w it ‘ 1 ere 
4. Lfound that from Apr int to lst there were 22,176 reams furnished, cost 
$85,490.64 
) nisl who 
Pu | C.F.8.17 \ the t i by Partridge & Curtis. and 
{ four thousand seven | dred and seve eight dollars’ worth) 
Mr. ] ‘ lL belie that that covers all the paper of which we have any ac 
1 t furnished by the Superintendent to Mr. C. F.S. Thomas. I was 
ye Ost eq tions any statementin regard to 1 S paper which 
eive ‘ i-60 to Let 1 tound it, however, on the books of Mr. Thomas 
it the intity of paper received by Mr. Thomas during the 
period from was 257 reams, Costing $358,723.04 
. Sta ‘ it manner you found those figures 
| 1 s tothe price I found by the requisitions, the other I found 
in \ j I lhe tigures 1 have given have reference to the price 
quality of the paper twas delivered during that period. I also found from 
1 k M Phe is that during the same period he used in the printing of 
inks Sl ..32 reams of paper, at an average cost of $275,725.04 
Q You meantob nderstood as saying that the amount which the Government 
lly res } ed blanks was only that which you have just stated 
1. ¥« 
(). State what was the difference between the quantity of paperreceived by Mi 
ithe « ntity received by the Government in printed blanks 
\. The ditlerence was 25,425 reams, costing $85,055 
Q). The if 1 under nd you correctly, t substance of the statement made | 
om the papers known Exhibit G ” and the books of Mr. Thomas is this 
ere were delivered to him to be printed in blanks 107,257 reams of paper, of 
e Of $455,783.04, for which he should have accounted by the delivery of an 
alent, or nearly equivalent, amount of printed blanks; that, instead of de 
vering an equivalent amount of printed blanks, he delivered only $1,832 blanks 
the me tof which was by that transaction a loss was inflicted upon the Govern- 
ment to the amount of $85,055. Is that correct ? 


\. That is corect, as is shown by the statements here and by his books. 


On page 220 Mr. Carlisle says: 


Question 
Anuswel 


Did you examine the books of 
Yes aiI 


Mr 


rhomas ? 


| Office a mere political machine 
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(). Did you have any talk with him about the matter? 
,. 1 
©. What, if anyt g, did he say on the subject s deficiency 
a i it ) ft. he admitted that there was a deticieney in a sum aly 
hic Ihave named, namely, $125,661.31 
(). Did he state to you the manner in which the deficiency occurred or who wi 
plicated int fraudulent transaction 
An did} 
©. Did he na iny parties other than himself as being implicated in it 
\ le did no ne th except so far as he named the in his stateme 
‘ | iby Ile gave me statement of moneys paid to different parti 
oO. D ’ I re paid 
A. I Tr I d 
a | ) t! rt fraud mithe Government 
A. Lea 1 nier that 
Iv a letter written by Mr. Thomas to Mr. Carlisle. of date July & 
1x69, which appears on page 227 of the testimony, the manne 
which the fraud is committed is made to appear 
Questior Wouldi proper toa ne that false vouchers have pass 
he i of t Sup i itof Publie Printing during the series of ye 
el to im of ~ 000 to $250,000, without their char 
oO toM Defre por pposition other than the one that he 
to personall rect dkeep watche¢ er the business of the o 
Al er. L had supposed that I hada ed that question yesterday 
QO. 3 aware of the answer which you gave yesterday, but the question asno 
te form ditferent tre that in which i is stated yesterday 
\ | ‘ is could not e be cece uried on had Mr. Def; 
ye ins} tion and is of the accounts as was required by 
iw 
(). State whether the paper which I now exhibit purports to be a letter writt 
©. F.S. Thomas to you under date of Springtield, Missouri, July &, 1x69 
a. it« 
O, Whose is the rnature appended to that letter 
A. It the nature of ¢ F.S. Thomas 
©. I ad, by reterence to this letler to you from Mr. Thomas, the following ] 
I A heet st« j ikes upt bulk of the d en ron 
nia sh vi pap Phi short-weight paper was understood t 
t { il the cont t Isa understood I mean by the parties who m 
the contract—invself and the Superintendent of Printing 
What is that ort-weight paper’ of which he speaks in this letter 
A. Lsuppose it is the paper which is short in weight in the aggregate ; ap 
of acertain weight that was short for printing I cannot explain turther 
ause I am m practical pr nter enough to be able to give the exac nter 
on of the ter Lam unable to give the desired explanation 
(). Was his meaning in the allusion he makes to © short-weight paper underst 
he time of making the contract” this, that he should have the right to de 
hort weight 


at I drew from it 


lan that 


iference tl] 


\. That wasthe1 


rht shorter 


that a certain class of paper w 
contract requirea 





vered at wel which the 
The testimony taken on this point was voluminous, and the frauds 
refer this matter here furthe 
illustration of the looseness which prevails in all branches of | 
Government Printing Office. Through the labors of the committee 
many similar of wrong-doing, many irregularities, and 
frauds were brought to light; but I have cited cases enough I fee!) 
assured to make it manifest that a complete and radical change must 
be made in every branch of this oftice 

In conelusion, Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to call the attention of this 
House to the manner in whiclhyit is sought to make of this Printing 
-a& practice utterly abhorrent to thi 
spirit of our institutions and destructive of the efficiency of the office 
itself. 1 desire to quote from the testimony of Mr. Helm, Mr. Brian 
and Mr. Judd with regard to this. 

Mr. Helm says, on page 421: 

Question. Did you leave voluntarily o1 

Answer. I was discharged 

©. When did you receive your notification of discharges 
About one month before Mr. Defrees was Public Printer 
Was it done by letter / 
Yes 


were thoroughly shown. | to 


as 


Instances 


were you discharged ? 


\ 
q) 
A 


Sil 


(). From whom was the letter 
A. From Mr. Defrees 
q). What reasons did he give 


A. He said he had somebody else whom he wanted to put in the place 

No objection made to your competency and ability ? 

A. On the contrary, he assured me that he believed I had filled the place satis 
factorily in every way. 

4). But he had some other man whom he wanted to put in there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

). Well, what knowledge, if any you have as to how that spirit of reform 
was carried on by Mr. Defrees with regard to other persons in that establishment 
on his in-coming to ottice 

A. To the best of my knowledge, he discharged the best men he had there I 
would like to instance Captain Brian, a man whom I think one of the best possible 
for the place 

(). The man we 

A. Yes, sir; 
United States. 

©. How does the man he putin his place compare with Captain Brian forability, 
according to your judgment 

A. To the best.ot my judgment he knows nothing about the business. 

(). Do you mean Mr. Davis! 

A. Yes, sir 

(). Captain Brian was foreman of the Printing Office, was he not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). What ve of the business did h: 
conduct that department while he 
you know on that subject 

A. 1 know he was thoroughly acquainted with the printing business. I think 
he has the best executive ability of any man I ever saw in such a position, and he 
devoted his whole time and energy to it, night and day, for about seven years and 
run the office as it was never run before or since 

Q. Tell us what you know about what executive ability and skilled knowledge 
in the art of printing his successor, Mr. Davis, has. 

A. I know very little about his executive ability, sir; I was there, I think, one 
month under him. I had known him previously, and I never thought much of his 
ability asa printer. 

). What knowledge and experience did he have 


do 


had on the witness-stand yesterday 
I think he was better titted for the place than anybody else in the 


have, and with what ability did he 


had charge of it? t 


knowled 


Give the committee what 


? 
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\. I think be published a country newspaper for two or three years, up it 





















































; I i ut « ‘ ‘ _ e i i arn Al ( i ’ ‘ 4 

some piace. attr ted to 
0. Do you know through whose intluence he got that plac« » ‘ . 

: : ; e pia a When M x ‘ was an othcer of t s ate 
\. I have always understood that it was through Senator Blaine: I haveno}y a ee 

tive knowledge Q. Mr: Defres f 2 
QO. The position of foreman of printing is a very responsible one it not \ | of . 

\. The most 80 Ol any there in fact, I consider it more so than that of the Pu Mt Irs ; - 

« Printer himself riN 
«). What position did Mr. Davis hold, if any, in t Government Otic ‘ Sena 

and what experience had he in the Government Printing Off ref va u i 

pointed to that position é ‘ 1 
4. He was a copy holder st " W h this record which I have ws 
oO Vv iat does a copy holder |] e todo © our committee to place before ‘ 

lie reads the copy for the proof-read: be but one oy ( ind that is, that it has been de 
‘ + ' } } 
Mr. Brian says, on page 410 and 411: e _ system of book-keeping is a farce and opens wid 
By Mr. FINLEY door to peculat tl It d that peculation and fraud exist and 
. — t lv p vent 1 fror | ner y yy , ] v} 
Question. What position, if any, do you bold in the Governm: ire only preve wed 1 parnen es OFe genera na Thorougnly ¢ 

4 ver. Lam temporary clerk in the Wat Department posed by the absence of books of accou that the svstem unde 
«) What experience, if a have yc das a prac Which purchases of machinery and mater ire made would cdisyrace 

\ ee eee ears and I eds p tol the most insignificant tradesman were he to employ it: and that the 
Juua as a practical printer was about seve ears re t the ( ‘ } \ 

G ernment Printing Oftice mm = l ae wid i a al burcde I ‘ iss } I 
O. Give the dace when you took charge of the Government tine Office a W ich 1t does not re é i recompense ind. t il \ it il ead of 
perintendent of printing and en you ¢ being an inst ‘ was designe ) ‘ spread hro : 

\. Twas ippointed assistant foreman of printil April, 1870, to the best of | ont the land those ideas and that knowledge wor v « \ thre 

recollection, and I quit the Governme Printing Ottice J 1877 futul t ] | } { 7 ee - r 

] : ul iT mas b Ol t a HitLIN ) vie t . ¢ sat . 
Q. You went out with Mr. Clapp? & e, Las be Lhe ied win f rvi i ‘ vhes Cipie 
A Yes. sit : ‘ embodied in our Constitution, the political freedom of our « ‘ 
( W he ' 
A. Yes tte from M Defree t t fore e « « 
(). Do you know of sing anybo else at the san 
4. Yes I l e chief cier ind t < I a i > é > : ° » 
my recollect ke to file Mr. Deft lette dl ma Pensions to Soldiers’ Widows, Mothers, and Sisters. 
i xl h the answe tot esti 
\ 10th. 1X7= W the , 
BER KY SI \\ \ if ny It . ‘ \ t 
Dy Sin: IT deem it proper to say to vou that I w to make a nie dn the sof decea ol 

tore ius pof the Goverr nt Pr ting © oO e | wr at ‘ ext Phe 
In determining to make this chang I ot t rate 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ t é 

your fitness tor the positior vmut it for other « eratio tisf t« t sume 

\ 
Pours, A ‘ , , ’ . r 
» ‘ — 11) 
JNO. D. DEFREI SPEECH OF HON. A. W. CUTLEI 
. ' 4h arXe . . AAU, 
{ ptain Henry l De 
Washing Dp: 0) NEW ERSE\ 
P. § Major D of M ‘ ‘ } ! 
! i iva i V ’ ’ “ > 
ID.D IN THE HowuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
) Vhat is The ¢ ( Ciel shame Frida I tay 26, 1879 
Ht. H. Clapp : 
O. Who we our assistants that he dismisse On the ll cont ’ 1 t of ne o the wv 7 

\. Mr. Robinson and A. J. Donaldson After that he discharged another of t 
issistants, M. D. | : 

O. Mr. R nsc 3 one of vour assistar , Mr. CUTLER Mr. Speaker passing the arrearage of pe 4 

A. Yes, sit bill we simply do an a of justice to our desery y soldiers and carry 
) Was he a competent man into ettect the orig nal contract, by giving the pensio iro the trove 

‘ sl { Hite si I I l \ uld 0 Ve ‘ OSILIOI } 
“ msideret m 1 sie or lL would not ba had that p of the disability o: nd: and feai or |e e haste of business 
o vou know that he was 

A. He was. to the best of my dement | during the late h sof the ‘ ion, the necessary est ites should 
(). How did he compare with the mat ho was put in 1 place } not be furnished nl ) Te 1) irtment, I had t ;onor of in 

\. L considered him a superior hand in respec troducing the | 1 iy SLUOULVUU VOU I » much thereof as 

a) I li } 1 \ 4 SUCCESSOI } - 

A Hlow « (l he ce upare \ h bi CCE I | should be necessa” the arrearacges that th ippropriation 

\. L considered him a superior mat ce) .% : 

(). How was Mr. Donaldson : was he competent t« } u shbouid be lnimediate ava ib 

\. He was competent | And while we have all been SCUSSIL fairness, justice, and 

(). How was his competency in that mpared w his successc righteousness of e law to pay the arrearages of pensions to the dis 

\. TL don't knew; fF didn’t know his s 38 bled and wv 7 ' : | } $ : 
‘ ls ed al vO ded s ers eh eo woke ) 

Q. What reason did Mr. Defrees give for « i] ntleme } au , , ; : : »o in a 

A. Mr. Defrees wanted my place: I ha doubt | upon our statutes and ought to be repea reCAUSE | not « 

petent, but he wanted my place for some one ¢ tral to the contract nader 1 rial el t rut rar 
) lo give it to somebody else : o good morals al wora stp ie poli a I refe tol i i if 
A. Yes, sir. that is my recollection; but the letter will sho | ike +} 
declares that the pension »> the deyy i 1 t 
Mr. Judd, on page 445, says: of a deceased soldier shall cease une r ' » reme 
By Mr. FINLEY t vro | “ e | ray ) ror ‘ { ‘ ) 

Question What is the greatest curse \ te renea) . oft ¢ ! 

Answer. The Government « tl work that Y ought to d r : 
gard the Government running a large establishment like the Gover ent P . 

Oftice, which its eitizens ought ta the greatest curse of the co ) ve : 

doing place s such a system under the control of political ir 5 

I } © mM 
By Mr. BuRpick kino , ; , y , , ‘ , 

() What do you know about the Government Prir i Othe being col yled { ( ; 
political influences i ‘ I 

\. That is so plain that he who runs may read. No man, however competent I 
could get a situation there without the inthuence of a Senator ora ver ¢ col 
other House Phe Senators generally claim wces in that establ nt ( 

i 
By Mr. FINLEY: , 

Q. From your knowledge on this subject, I shall ask youif Senator ANT ‘ ners > 
some other Senator should recommend tothe Government Printing Office a cor \\ Fine 8s I i r ( ‘ hye 
itor pressman, or other employé for a place there, whether under t syste ) St eS i \ ws fp 4 ire i 
wl eb that establisl ment is run the Govern ent Printer vu re to re rote ‘ ! i ire « I , 
that man, a place, no matter what his qualifications might b ; ' ht 

® , } arTe i V¢€ ¥ i « ‘ ‘ i I 

A. I don’t think he would dare to refuse If the recommendation was wordes 5 > . 
in very nice language, for instance If you can do anyt e for the eare 1) ny the ‘ ul ‘ eas ' 18 LOT . 
please do so. and obligs AK nt Printer mig yx not rega otiered the follow iy dicements to Those Ho a8 
-t; but if it were an imperatiy suc Appoint this man monthly pa cou tation. clot r medical attendance tf l 
riony———" that man would di n tes, no matter ut ‘ ad 

se , : A pension it disabled or mer indi in case of dea ‘ ) 4 
qualitications might be i . 

. What are your polities widow, denendent mother or e! 

A. ] was a republican before slavery was abolished, but since that time I ha The pension was due to the ryidier fro the t 44 i t 
become so disgusted that [am nothing. I never vote I never held a polit or wound. The soldier had a right to « weet it ] i rromised 
appointment in my life. I never asked for one, and never worked for the Gi | 1] . } tot aaa at . 

° bit } » tel i e st l rres 
ment but for four months, and then by request Mim, aba Ne ¢ oe F eviaen = : ; 
But when it hecalr ( necessal to make } ‘ i ~ ‘ ro 
ro M RL 
By Mr. Burpick ions to carry into effect the pension law ‘ t ' cl it 

Q When you speak of the Government Printer being intluenced in his appoint the pension to the wounded o1 disabled «lie e paid t 
ments by Senators, do you refer to the former Government Printer or to the pres +] } | | t } 
ent one! i from the time of the wound or disability, as provided b ie OF ul 

A. I regard them as both alike so far as that is concerned, I think Mr. Clapp ' contract, but fr the time S applicat rY ed is 
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clearly a wrong, and to repair that wrong the arrearage of pensions 


bill was passed, in order that the Government should religiously carry 
into effect the original contract, and the soldier receive his pension 
from the time of the disability or wound. 
Government. looking forward to the exigencies of the war and real- 
izing that the soldte r, solicitous and anxious 
he public, was equally solicitous and anxious forthe welfare and sup 
port of his wife, 1 other, or sister in case of his death, promised and 
pledged a pension to the widow, dependent mother, or sister. 
Atterward, in the Jegisiation necessary to carry 
i ment of such pension to the widow, dependent mother, or sister, it 
was provided that their pension should cease upon their remarriage. 


Puch le 


letter and ace ording 


0 1t8 spirit. 


The widow, dependent mother, or sister was entitled to succeed to 
the pension, and it was to be theirs during thei 
wrong to place any restriction upon its payment. 


riage 


All civilized nations, writers upon political economy of every age, 
and the authors of all codes, have insisted that 


statutes laws that declare that contracts restrictive of 


} 


We as @ nation boast of our great prosperity, and point to our 
rapidly increasing population as an evidence of our great power and 
exultingly say that in 1900 our population will be seventy-five mill 
ions, if not more, We invite all of every nation 


] 


shall cease 


Mr. Speaker, need I add further, the object and aim of all govern- 
ments should be the welfare and happiness of all her people, all classes 
alike should receive her guardian care and protection, and when you 
have repealed this unjust and unnatural law you will have remedied 
a wrong, restored the right, and placed the Government of the United 
States upon the same high and ennobling plane as is occupied 
the States,so that there shall be no pension law upon our statutes re- 
strictive of marriage or in derogation of the marriage relation ! 

Let, then, the same Congress that has so nobly restored the right to 
the disabled and wounded soldier complete the good work by restor- 
ing the right to the widow, dependent mother, and sister of the dead 
soldier; and until we do that, and repeal this law that declares the 
pension shall cease upon the remarriage of the widow, dependent 
mother, or sister, we shall be recreant in the performance of our duty, 
and when we pass this bill “we shall only nave done our simple 


duty ;’’ nothing less, nothing more. 


Presidential Elections. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. A. BICKNELL, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


riday, February 14, 1879, 


On the constitutional amendment 
President of the United States 


Mr. BICKNELL, 


erty would have ceased to exist. 


Hence the importance of our proposed amendment of the Consti 
if, aided by the experience of a hundred years, we can rid 
the Constitution of defects excusable at its birth but intolerable in 
its maturity, we shall be worthy of the trust that has descended upon 


tution: 


uto effect the pay- 


rislation Was contrary to the original contract, at to remedy 
this wrong and allow tne pension to imure to the widow, dependent 
mother, or sister, as Was Intended at the time of the enlistment, this 
bill was introduced and ought to be passed, for the Government 


should always keep good faith and carry out all its contracts to the 


But independent 
of the question of good faith, the law as it now stands is contrary to 


good morals and against public policy, for it is restrictive of mar- 


laws restrictive of 
marriage and in derogation of the marriage relation, if not absolutely 
oid, are voidable Every State in this Union has placed upon 1 
marriage are 
void or voidable. And yet in this nineteenth century the most liberal, 
he most enlightened, the most advanced of all nations unfortunately 
ive allowed this statute to become one of the laws of the land, and 
it remains there in antagonism to the laws of all the sovereign States. 


to our shore, and 
vladly receive and welcome those of every clime to increase our popu- 
lation and thus add to our national power and strength, and yet by a 
law upon ourstatute-book we say to a very large number of our own 
blood and kin, because you gave your husbaid, son, or brother to your 
country, and while we agreed we would afford you a pension as a 
slight compensation for his own good strong arm, loving heart, and 
zealous life, yet if you become the wife of another and be the happy 
mother of an interesting family of children, adding to the population 
and increasing the strength and power of the country, so that you can 
say with the same pride as the mother of the Gracchi, when she pre- 
sented her children and said, “These are my jewels,” “ These are the 
strength, the wealth, the power of the nation,” then your pension 


wnt regulating the election of 


Mr. Speaker, in the closing scenes of the last 
presidential election destruction was near, civil war was impending; 
had it come then, despotism or anarchy would have followed, the 
Government would have perished, the last hope of democratic lib- 
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us; but if we shrink from the emergency, if experience has tanght 
us nothing, if we can devise no remedy for evils which our ancestors 
could not foresee, we are not equal to our responsibilities and the 
ancient worth of the race is dead. 

Ethnologists have imagined some deadly intluence in this New 
World fatal to every race that has occupied it, the men of science pre 
tend that ourown race has degenerated here physically and moral!y 
We know that the sturdy old English honesty is gone, we kuow that 
the expedient morality of Franklin has more representatives to-day 
than the unbending integrity of John Adams; but [trust we 
so far decayed that we ean learn nothing and forget nothing. 

We are told that the Constitution is too sacred to be changed : 
it has been changed; it was changed by its contemporaries: tv 


are hot 


,elvVve 
amendments were proposed at the tirst Congress in 1789; ten of them 
were adopted in 1791; the eleventh amendment took effeet in 1795: 
the twelfth amendment, as tothe election of President, took ettect 
in 1204; we have had three amendments in our own time; the Con 
stitution itself anticipated the necessity of amendments and made 
provision for them, unlimited except by the fifth article, which ce 
clares that “no State, withont its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.” I trust, therefore, that we shall hear, 
in this debate no high-sounding words about the wisdom of our an 
cestors or the veneration due to their labors. Needless amendineuts 
are mere folly, but amendments necessary to cure great evils are not 
only right but are our highest political duty. It was well said by 
President Jackson: 





Evils which can be clearly traced to an organic defect in the Constitution oug 


not to be overlooked through a toG scrupulous veueration of the work of our a 


cestors 





The amendment proposed by the committee annuls the first: para- 
graph of the second clause of section 1 of article 2 of the Constitu 
tion. That paragraph is: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct 
a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 





By this provision the Constitution conferred upon one of the de 
partments of each State, namely, the legislative body, the power to 
declare in what manner the entire State, that is, the voting popula 
tion, should exercise its right of appointing electors. It never was 
intended that the Legislatures should themselves appoint the electors, 
That proposition was rejected in the convention by a large majority. 
Nevertheless some of the Legislatures at first exercised themselves th 
appointing power instead of declaring how the State should appoint ; 
but this was such a clear violation of the spirit of the Coustitati 
that the people of each State soon put an end to it, and it will neve: 
be repeated, 

The third section of article 2 of the Constitution, as it stood orig 
nally, provided that each elector should vote for two persons tor 
President, one of whom should be President, the other Vice President. 
That provision was an utter tailure; it was superseded in LsU4 by tli 
twelfth amendment, which declares that the electors shall cast «is 
tinct ballots for President and Vice-President. The amendment ot 
the committee annuls also this twelfth amendment and substitutes 
for both the sections annulled a direct vote for President by the peo 
ple of the several States as such. Our amendment does not propos: 
a direct vote of the people of the United States as such. Its lan- 


guage is: 














The President and Vice-President of the United States shall be chosen by th 
people of the several States ; the voters in each State sball have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature, they 
shall vote by ballot for President and Vice-President. 





I submit, Mr. Speaker, that after a hundred years’ experience of 
popular elections in this country this amendment commends itself to 
common sense; it is amazing that anything else was ever thought of 
It is by no means a new proposition. An election of President by a 
direct vote of the people of the States was proposed in the constitu 
tional convention by Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. It was supported 
by Dr. Franklin, by both the Morrises, and by Mr. Dickinson. It has 
been advocated since by national men of both the great political 
parties. Mr. Benton, in the Senate in 1824, asserted that “ the elect- 
oral system establishes agents where none are needed ;” and he asked 
in vain for areason “ why an American c.icizen should be compelled 
to put his vote in the hands of another instead of voting direetly tor 
his candidate.” General Jackson, in every one of bis annual messages 
to Congress, insisted “that the right of electing their chief mwagis- 
trate belongs to the people, and that every intermediate agency should 
be removed.” The great republican leaders, Sumner and Morton, in 
our own time, declared in the Senate that a direct vote of the people 
for President is the only remedy for existing evils. 

In view of this long line of authority, extending from the birth of 
the nation to the present time, it becomes an interesting inquiry how 
such an anomalous feature of the electoral system became part of a 
Constitution created for a free and intelligeat people. The debates 
of the convention explain it. Mr. Madison tells us that in the first 
plan of government submitted by Mr. Randolph the Executive was 
to be chosen by the National Legislature. Mr. Wilson, of Penusylva- 
nia, proposed electors to be chosen by the people in districts. Mr. 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, was not clear that the people ought to act 
directly even in the choice of electors. He said: 

















The people are too little informed of pewsonal characters in the large districts, 
and are liable to deceptions. 
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Mr W ilson’s proposition Was defeated by e 





rht States against two, equality of the States. to mal the pr 

















£ { i t Me 
and If Was agreed that the Executive should be elected by the Na to vive the Gove ent ‘ acter ot compiele « c y 
tional Legislature: that vote was reconsidered, and Mr. Gerry moved | centra ition, a to \ il self-covernment. A 
that the National Executive should be elected by the executives ot ever, is Mere assel z 
the States 5 he said the State executives would most likely seleet the lhe people « Sta ’ for elec irs exercis iS 
best man. Mr. Gerry’s motion was deteated by a large majority sO votl ie { resident, wit nt é ‘ rs they ill ex 
The New Jersey members proposed that the President should be t; they w vot iS nsofaStat hay t 
elected by the United States in Congress. Mr. Hamilton proposed a | pres bed by it Stat ta f 1 { ‘i LS 
yoverhol for life, to be appointed by electors chosen Lig © peopl te ow l represe t \ ea Sta und ft » ia . 
districts hese planus were all reterred to a committee Who rr ) il nor i ¥ ¢ d 
ed that the President should be chosen by the National Legvisla wople of the several States for P 1 ee 
tul CGrouverneul Mor s moved to strike out ‘National Leg sia rene] lresu a | l there " } rg rat xt ) thre i ‘ 
ture” apd insert “citizens of the United States.” neople for elec ; I true t ; en Tene enoaed 
foger Sherinan said: event « solidat \ inp cas to prevent t peop 
Ople Wi wver bes l i t . inv State 1 , elect avat 
of votes to any « matt vole mit Op founded ist « e peop 
Mr. Pinekney said VAS ae ‘ 3 ) ) velie | that ele vuld 
neovle will be led b { dl ne a ( Tiga ke " | ) | 1 mo fa in ft 
rested im their own laws 0 { ‘ ‘ 1 200 if ¢ ‘ I l i wei thre idl 
‘ them into execution e Ame \ ) 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said ‘it would be as unnatural to refer the After trying popu eleetions of all sorts for a hundred vears. we 
choice of Chief Magistrate to the people as to reter atrial of colorsto | know that there is no danuget a dire vote ti } ( We 
blind man. Itis impossible,” said he, * that the people can have know that s country the hever was such dang , B dan 
thie requisite capacity to choose be tween the candidates These views | gerous or not, the people knew they ought to control t al tion of 
prevailed. Upon a vote, the decision was 9 votes to 1 against an cle ’resident, and b el liinple contrivan they soon beean imper- 
tion by the people. Pennsyivania alone was willing to trust the lechiy to control if twithstanding the impedime sof the electoral 
people. Mr. Martin then moved that the Executive be chosen by systell 
electors appointed by the State Legislatures. This was defeated by Phe peop! id ( tiche ‘ themselves than these “best 
~vyotes agulust 2. It was then unanimously agreed that the Pres en” whose judg t was to be substituted for theirs; they eom 
dent should be chosen by the National Legislature But this w pelled their I sla es to concede to ‘ { ele yn of eso 
reconsidered, and, on motion of Mr. Ellsworth. it was voted by ele@ht | “best men,” a they have ever since elected men pledged not to ex 
States against two that the President should be chosen by electors |) ereise any jude ! t their ow but » vote for the candidates of 
appointed by the State Levislatures. This action also was reconsid their part > e but potent t ince of pled Leleet 
ered, aud on motion of Mr. Houston, of Georgia, it was again deeided | ors the people have secured in an perfect degree thi ver fro 
by seven States against four that the Executive should be appointed which the constitutional convention ht to debar them. and have 
by the National Legislature. Still the delegates were not satistied. eft tl electorats elm complete depriv dot the o y feature vw 
One of them proposed to choose « ectors by lot from the National Leg Ib tor whieh a prPeahUSt bole Cason Was eve ‘ ed Phi ysten Lis 
islature. Avother proposed that the Executive should be appointed | to-day a beac ( ! o usetul purpose heat 
by the prove rhnors and councils of the States. Nobody advocated pop evel ili¢ irre er ) Lits« el 
ular rights save Morris and Wilson and Dickinson } shall say no r now ot e ever recurring dispute, who shal 
Mr. Gerry. said: ** The ignorance of the people will put if in the | count the clectora otes? su 1 we t eis ata ire toappo 
power of one set of men, acting in concert, to delude them into any | electors, or a tailure of the electors to act, or fraud tn the electiot 
appotntinent If the election is referred to the weople,” said he, | or a contested elect ‘ L nce of electo ‘ the wrong ¢ Ol 
the Society of the Cincinnati will elect the Chief Mag I a defective cert ite. or eco i 0 i rte t electors 
every instance.” The convention then again voted in favor of an | on the wrong day, or before the Sta \ eo Union: supp thie 
election by Congress, SIX States against three The whole matter | electors are not citizens, or are ofticers of w G ernment ill of 
wus then referred to another committee, who finally reported the these cases have happenes ind never WV oO ‘ i y ana i 
presen electoral system, to wit: } satisfactory aebate, estab Ing thing, and more than ones hal 
] 
I teach State shall appoint, in such mat rasits Le lure ilo i a l the J mt the G er , 
ber of presidential electors equal to the whole number of its Senat ‘ In 1°05 there was a quest ibout the certificate of ft Massach 
Representatives setts elect IN17 ac e about ‘ I f | aha, Chosen 
And this was adopted and incorporated in the Constitution by nine | before the State 1 the Union ; I= 1 there was a like contro 
States avainst two. It will be observed that the convention voted | versy upon the elector teofM 1X28 Mr. Wilde, of Geor 
four times, once unanimously, that the President should be elected by | gia, proposed a I to ‘ \ of 1 then re t « 
Congress; they voted once for electors to be chosen by State Ley because the cel ites « \ haa ther Sta aya ts 
latures only, and finally, with reluctance, after three months’ debate, | vote by t Is27 there nit M , isa 
thes adopted the electoral system. State whe er elect ver poomted ] 7 the electora te of 
Che extraordinary propositions, the contradictory votes, the aston- | Wisconsin was objected to be se 1b Was Lot Cast on t right « 
ishing sentiments expressed, and the entire debate, go far to remove In bebo there w i difficulty upon the vote of Nevada \ but 
any undue veneration Lor the wisdom of our ancestors, and show con two electors bad ed I=60 the electoral vote of Geo Lwa 
ciusively the exact value of the eulogies upon this feature of the | jected to; 1 Ln73 ‘ tes of Geor Mis 1) fexa \ Lissa 
Constitution since pronounced by learned theorists of our own cou and Louisiana I~77 the votesof I iI la,S ( 
try and by distinguished foreigners who claim to know much about | tina, and On rm controver ter we oft rje 
American institu ions, tions | have ed al ‘ these i utter all the danger and 
The debate farther shows, beyond all question, that electors were heat ft the debate t Vas doe ) i ecedent 1 but ‘ 
interposed between the people and the Presidency, not to “ preserve i Lor give al edy 1 1 trouble 
the antonomy.” of the States, nor the equality of the States, nor their Oiten the matt alai ¢ i@ tube : evil se 
action as independent bodies-politic, nor the right of local self-goyv nitely postponed yeti e 4 { ule neo dit 
ernment, but solely because in the deliberate opinion of a mnayority ot erence thie elie i re ‘ ‘ ( il mothetica 
the convention the people had not sense enough to choose a Presi metimes they ere t « ted | { Tv of both 
dept, and were not to be trusted with thit power, So in the Feder liouses of ¢ re i t t baries LEV Ise iy il 
alist, written mainly by members of the convention, the doctrine ; bactol mode Of ¢ 1 ( ‘ié ts ol « present ¢ ( il 
that the electors will be men of wisdom and experience, better able | system 
than the people to choe se a President. Lhe « perience rei relterre t ( Varrant the ab 
The notion that the electoral system was contrived to save any ¢ tion of th Crm eve W it it « crience © pract } 
sential right of the States or to prevent undue encroachments of thi rking ot the elector emi lin eenata e from the be 
General Government is without support in the debates of the const If i ere desirable t { ‘ ee men oO “ 
tutional convention. It was the general design of the Constitution ment and ¢ ‘ i idk exere tiie ( t 
to secure the eauality of the States. and also to wive due etl t tothe have pre ( t ‘ I , eadaed ele 
large population of some States, ‘This design was accomplished b desirable 1 t ( eve State should bea fairreps Y 
niaking the} tates equal in the Senate and by giving them repre tion of the ) i} 1 . the e'eetoral I 
sentation in the House accord ay totheir population, It was further piel aete t t SCarcely once i the is! t ea 
secnred by the provision that no State, without its consent, should | the elector te me a cus ible pro} tion to the popular 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate; but the electoral sys vote. 
tem was no part of that design. If electors are interposed they must Lo asce! eneral 1 lt, the pop ofes a he elect il 
be apportioned according to the equality of the State but the ( votes of thes are eq ed to be ag ‘ ed, ana i i” ua 
of electors will not impair that equality. Phe people of a State ex tion bas sho it n Isk3b2 Juckson, w ‘ 1 ye cent. ol 
ercise no more right of local self-covernment in voting for elector ireregate yx ul te, had 76 per cer ( e agurega electo 
than in voting directly for President; yet we are told by the mino vote; in Iso? Pierce, h 50 percent. of the popular vote, had & pe 





ity of cur committee that to take away electors is to abolish the , cent. of the electoral vote ; Lso4d Lince vith « you per cent. of 





the popular vote, had 90 per cent. of the electoral vote ; in 1°72, Grant, 


with 
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eee emer eS o. 
polled, carried away the 29 electoral votes of that State. It is plain 
that the prospect of such an advantage as this is substantially a pre- 


| in all the doubtful States, and there is really no equity in it. 


Upon the plan recommended by the committee, Mr. Polk, in 1844 
in New York, would have had 17 electoral votes and a fraction : Mr 
Clay would have had 17 electoral votes and a smaller fraction; and 
Mr. Birney would have had only a fraction of a vote. In Pennsy'}. 
Vania, as Mr. Tilden would have had 13 electoral votes and a 
fraction, Mr. Hayes would have had 14 electoral votes and a fraction 
and the other candidates would have had eath a fraction of an elect 
oral vote. 


In other words, by the plan of the committee, every voter would 


| vote for the man of his choice, with an absolute certainty that he 


55 percent. of the popular vote, had 1 per cent. of the electoral 
vote: while on the other hand, in 1856 Fillmore, with 21 per cent. of 
the popular vote, had hy per cent. of the electoral vote; in 1860 
Douwlus. with 20 per cent. of the popular vote, had but 2 per cent. of 
the elector ote nd in In64 McClellan, with 44 per cent. of the pop 
ular vote. had but 0 per cent. of the electoral vote. Such are the ex- 
traordinary consequences ot the present electoral system; it has ut- 
terly f d to yea trie expression of the popular sentiment in the 
Ge 

3 11 he minority of our committee that the electoral 
never designed to reach an expression of the popular 
| tistrue; its design was to prevent an expression by the peo- 
ple of the States as to the man of their choice; that is its great fault. 
1} however, by demanding pledged electors, determined to 
ercise their choice, and it is the electoral system alone which pr 
them fre fully doing so: therefore it ought to be abolished, 
1 t attended with none of the dangers from which we have 
itleres rotten 
[yu e4 toral system is peculiarly open to fraud. Its entire ima 
1 ey exch State is controlled by a few adroit politic ians. Where 
parties ina State are nearly equal a successful fraud, gaining a few 
votes only, will often carry the electoral vote of the entire State, and 
will sometimes settle the question Lor the United States Substan- 
tinlly the control of the entire election is in the large cities, such as 
New York and Philadelphia and Chicago, where the temptations to 
frand and the means of traud most abound and are most likely to be 
esstul 
Our amendment will not make fraud absolutely impossible, but it 
will greatly diminish the opportunities for fraud; it will place the 
control where it really belongs, in the hands of the people them 
selves; it will remove the ordinary temptations to fraud, because any 
fraud apt to be successtul will aflect only a very small fraction of an 
electoral vote. In the smallest State in the Union, to gainan elect- | 
oral vote by fraud, under the plan of the committee, would require 


a change of several thousand popular votes. None of the common 

therefore, would avail anytbing, and the temptation 
taken away. 

for President would give the people of each State a 
of their right of choice, unincumbered by 

it would prevent at once and forever all the peculiar 

to which I at tirst referred, dangers inherent in the electoral 


election frauds, 
thereto 

A direct vote 
periect ‘ 


machinery : 


would be 
KETCISE 


useless 


il neers 


sVSteM, 

“Under the amendment proposed by the committee each State will 

have as many electoral votes as she has Senators and Representa- | 
tives. The senatorial equality of the States is preserved by assigning 

toeach State a vote for each of her Senators, while the weight ot 


population is duly regarded by assigning to each State an electoral 
vote for each of her Representatives in Congress. Each State will 
have just as many electoral votes as she now has electors. The powe1 
of the State, therefore, in a presidential election will not be in any 


degree impaired; she will count just as much as she does now; and 


the assertion that a direct vote for President by the people of a State 

uch tends to consolidation, or impairs local self-government, or 
abandons any substantial State right, is destitute of any foundation 
whatever, 


Lhe amendment of the committee provides also for a minority rep- 
The electoral any candidate for the Presi- 
be ascertained in each State by multiplying his entire 
in that State by the whole number of that State’s elect- 


reseneation 


to 


votes ot 
agency ale 


popular vote 


oral votes and dividing the product by the entire popular vote of 
that State for President. The quotient will be the number of electoral 
votes belonging to such candidate. 
Phe returming oflicers of elections in each State are to make sealed 
retur:s of the voses to the sec retary ol the State: those returns are 
he opened by him in the presence of certain chief ofticers of the 
State: those officers are to make the apportionment ot the electoral 
on the rule already stated, and they are to make three lists, 
tating the popular vote by counties or parishes, and also stating 
their apportionment; one of these lists is to be sent under seal tothe 
President of the Senate at Washington, another to the Speaker of 
the Hlouse at Washineton, and the third list isto be tiled and recorded 
the office of the secretary of the State. The votes and the appor- 
1 are thus bronght to Washington, ready for a declaration 
of the re t by Congress. It is a very strong objection to the pres- 
of electing a President that where hundreds of thousands 
re \ i Majority of a single vote enables the successful party to 
receive and couvert to its own use the entire electoral vote of a State; 
\ there are two parties only the successful party takes not merely 
that proportion of the eleetoral vote which represents its own 
trength, but it receives also the entire vote of the other party, counts 
th its own, and has all the benetit of it, so that in the general 
re t the weaker party is slaughtered with its own weapons. For 
ince, it appears by one of the tables printed in the report of our 
‘ mittee that in 1844, in New York, Mr. Polk had 237,000 votes, Mr. 
Clay 252,000, and Mr. Birney about 16,000 votes; but Mr. Polk, whose 


porters were less that 


half of the voting population, received 
ina ay propriated all the 36 electoral votes of the State. 
Soin Peonsylvania, in 
CO vetes, Mr. Hayes 324,000, Mr. Cooper, 7,000, and temperance 
i310 votes: 


and they who voted with him would receive their exact proportion 
of the electoral vote. The perfect fairness of this part of the amend 
ment will commend it tothe impartial judgment of the people. rhe 
political leaders may object to it under the apprehension that it may 
tend to overthrow their personal power and intluence; but that wil! 
be no objection before the people. Underthe present system a man can 
vote for such candidates only as have electors in hisown State: and 
the question, who shall have electors in any State, depends upon the 
management of a handful of skillful political managers. 

Frémont and Dayton, in 1356, were prevented from having an elect 
oral ticket in any Southern State; but, by the proposed amendment, 
all men throughout the Union will have the same freedom of suffrage 
in voting for President as in voting for any other officer ; and they 
will hold this right not as citizens of the United States but as citi 


| zens of a State, the State prescribing the qualifications of its voters, 


the equality of the States standing hereafter on exactly the sanx 
basis as heretofore, the voting power of each State remaining as here 
tofore, exactly equal to the number of its Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

It is true that the number of persons who represent an electoral 


| vote will be different in thedifferent States, because of the differenc: 





's76, Mr. Tilden had, omitting fractions, | 


| erally thrown into the House ; 


intheir population. Six citizens of Nevada or Rhode Island will have 
the same voting power for President as twenty-nine citizens of Ohio, 
or twenty citizens of Virginia, or tvrenty-five of Wisconsin, but this 


| is nothing new; if is just what takes place now under the electoral 
; System. 
| shows that at the last presidential election the number of popula 
| votes which represented an elector varied in the different States from 


One of the tables printed in the report of onr committee 


six thousand to twenty-nine thousand. In this respect there is no 
change made, but there will be a change in the general result, highly 
tavorable to the small States, because, although the large States wil! 
always have their just preponderance of electoral votes founded on 


| population, yet their votes will be divided, and thereby the present 
| operation of their general-ticket system will be destroyed, a s) 
| contrived by Massachusetts and Virginia, when they were the larg: 


sten 
States. It was a contrivance which gave undue and unexpected 
weight to the vote of the large States. The amendment of the com 
mittee will annul this effect of the general-ticket system, and will 
tend to restore the States to the condition of equality which thi 
framers of the Constitution undoubtedly intended to establish and 
thought they had established. 

Another feature of the proposed amendment is that whoever has 
the most electoral votes will be the President; it will not require a 
majority of the entire number of electoral votes. to elect. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to prevent an election by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. If a majority were required, the election would be gen- 
the vote might be scattered for that 
purpose only. 

Under the plurality rule, an election by the House would in all 
probability never occur; it would be barely possible. The election 
would be known to be final; therefore the most available men would 
be selected and the votes concentrated on a few candidates, There 
is no valid objection to a plurality vote where all have a right to 
vote and agree that a plurality shall elect. No man’s rights are taken 
away or impaired. In such a case it is really the will of the majority 
that gives effect tothe plurality vote. The presidential electors unde 
the present system are chosen by a plurality vote and have nevet 
been required to be chosen by a majority. <A plurality governs in 
nearly all the State elections; it meets with no objection; if gen- 
erally produces a majority; where it fails to do so it always gives a 
fairer expression of the general sentiment than is commonly given by 
the electoral system; that system has often given us a minority Pres 
ident. Aman may havea majority of the electors without a majority 
of the popular vote and a man may have a majority in an election b) 
the House of Representatives who had the fewest votes of the peopl 
and also the fewest votes of the electors. When John Quincy Adams 
was elected by the House he had less than a third of the popular vote. 
The great argument in favor of a majority is that a President elected 
by a majority will carry more authority than one elected by a plu- 
rality. It used to be said, “If there are men enongh to elect there 
are enough to inaugurate and to sustain;” but that is purely theo- 
retical; in practice it is not so. Buchanan and Taylor and Polk had 


only a plurality of the popular votes, but their authority was none 
the less on that account; they had all the authority of the law, and 
that is enough. 

No objection was ever made to any State officer because he hac 
but Mr. Hayes, with little more than half of all the votes | only a plurality, and there is really no better ground of objection toa 











plurality 








President 


than to a 


plurali 
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lV St pol é S eas es ¢ | 
The only remaining feature of the amendment under consideration should have been p e done, and I for 5 | 
is — mode of ascertaining the result of the election. oO lis Opportu I ive 7 7 
By the proposed constitutional amendment the Senate and Ho this important me \ the ‘ il \ 
f Represent: itives are required to meet inthe Hall of the House for work of the preces pre Cong 1 t 
eye urpose of eountin g the electoral votes of the States. The Presi erests of the ec 
dent of the Senate is required to open all the certificates; the elect I « d not viv rt. be n } ‘ 
ral votes of the States are then to be couuted by the two Houses mtained provis ‘ Wise \ ol 
j ording to the certificates, unless both Houses reject some of them: ettect the obi 3 ] » | SVI 
votes so rejected by both Houses are not to be counted. If there ver t he s and ca 
be a contested election in any State, it may be determined by the” refi ti expres ' , e to 
chest judicial tribunal of such State: the decision of sueh tribunal me measure Ww i is ery end 
ill be certified under seal to the President of the Senate. to be \\ ne i who ‘ ‘ rl a 
ned by him at the same time as the other certifi ites. and the con l patl \ ) ws ; eres 
ested electoral votes shall be ¢ unted in accordance with sue cle t t who ) ‘ 
sion, unless that decision be overruled by both Houses here thet lieth in our po j ow ‘ 
s ontested election but no such certified decision, the mit ( tnship eno é < 
ites shall not be counted, unless both Houses agree to count them. important matter ina el nd s sfa ry \ and to provide 
The principal merit claimed for these provisions is that they s¢ ‘ sone practica ‘ ‘ ‘ { 
mee and forever the hitherto endless and fatal dispute as to who + in detern ne t to be done on b sb 
shall count the votes I ot the co \ | s VEVE | ) d { ‘ 
They place the right a ldu of counting wher ! ado ( tw ears of ¢ at ‘ é Ww ‘ 
ought to belong, to wit: In th Houses of ¢ FTeSs h toget have accomp nove 
represent all the people of all the States und mis ind ess W 1) of , 
Phis part of the amendment will probably mes 0 serio hier he ' : 
but if both Houses are to count th: d see1 ( 3 ’ ‘ us bye 
conclusively that the « uestion. what are ites me ( ted idded unto é ‘ P 
should also be determined by both Houses ry one TLouse only eCaUuse « esen 
r by any officer of either House. , themsel ve 
rhe provision, therefore, is thatthe votes shall be counted by ith Mr. Sy Cl Ix74 the people were persua ‘ 1 
Hlouses according to the certificates of t} re ing cers i! ‘ ers and demag . \ ‘ 7 
, or of the judicial tribunal in the other case, unless both Houses the repul in pa if pa mint ebe 
oree to the contrary : but in a third case l happ to wit t southert sta 
he ease of a controverted election, without any certiticate of de 310 L < derable p e cle ‘ | 
by the highest judicial tribunal, there the provision is that th ( struck tl ac] ‘ if e 
shall not be counted unless both Houses agree to count thie en of thes ‘ ) ) 
rhe result is that, although an undisputed certificate of the r for the mos { ha i 
{ yr officers or the certified decision of the proper rt is r the | vb ya ch vO 
j evidence, yet the concurrent determination of both Hous« \ experienc ‘ » ¥ 
verrule either and may also warrant the counting of other electora ind commercial a { ‘ t i ‘ 
votes disputed, but not attended with any certificate of decisio never before be ESS¢ © tire 
he proper judicial tribunal. idle manufactu ilblis 
: the opinion of the committee this ultimate power of de on very heavens lurid or v 
belongs to botl h Houses of Congress and cannot be safely abdicate vould be everywhere Pie . i ) t ‘ 
’ If the electoral vote of a State concerned that State only, it m ght | wretchedness, and happiuess ser I ‘ vile 
be reasonable to provide that a certificate of the State’s returnin r the retur ot a large majority ! ilous kt it 
board, or the decision of the State’s court, should be conclusive. But |) called democrats s cs t | 68s e 
| the States are concerned ; every State has an interest and a right Lor Noob ile ene rire it v 
to demand that the electoral votes of every other State shall be law cluding such legislat is VW i ) nee The people that these 
ful electoral votes; and to secure that result the ultimate decision nitice omise i eres 
iust be in the I] sepresentati vee of allthe State Recent events have It is but ar et I la t intaina 
shown that neither the decisions of returning ofticers or of high jud t i bm \ harm i S vinate 
cial tribunals can be safely made conclusive as to the electoral votes | fort] ( \ { the r 
of a State; but what both Houses of Congress agree to on such itions of emine patriots a Pr re 
question, if not absolutely right, will certainly represent the preva not a & one cle its was rt t i ed 
ing public opinion, and will generally give satisfaction. in such a manne ; to outrage the sense of justice and de 
Mr. Speaker, I have now considered all the principal features of | every right ded n; with scrambling for the spoils of oflice which 
the amendment proposed by our committee, namely, the abolition of | had fallen within t! y p, and in erippling the various departments 
electors, a direct vote for President and Vice-President by the people | ot the Gove me i) i d pa { e Bpe 3 pre 
of each State assuch, a counting of the electoral votes by both Honses | tense that they we economizing expenditures while not : 
ot Congress, the decision of contested elections by tribunals appointed | the eft ) mb el e, th t ‘ ea f 4 
by the States respectively with the ultimate power in both Houses | stitutional existence were frittered away, a the peop bw tha * 
of Congress to determiue what are votes to be counted, the result to | Congress retire trom public fe not o1 without a single regret bu 
be determined by a plurality vote. Our proposed amendment per- | with a grateful sense of reliet 


haps cannot be adopted now; its time may not yet have come, the When this Congress ed in Octob “77, there was no sub 


timidity of some politicians and the se ltishness of — rs may post- | ject which addressed itself more sti to our earnest consideration 
pone it, but it recognizes the rights of the people, it is eminently | than the condition of our industrial interests. We had President 
equitable and just, and when it is fairly brought Sides the people | tomake; the country required rest from political excitement and tur 
they will again be wiser than the politicians, and this amazing scheme | moil; no presidential election was to be held until I+ It was 
of interposing electors between the Presidency and a nation of intel hoped that democratic politicians Who aspired to that august flice 
ligent freemen will be blotted out forever. would endeavor to win the contide e, gratitude, a ipport of th 
people by a pract realizatio t es his 
party best who serves his counts est Ah, sir, how have all these 
expectations vanished as a dreai f the night, baseless and fab 
1@5s8 The third a i SCSS boot close, and iat has be 
Homesteads to t opl Not] vorthy of our opp 


Actual Settlers. done in the in 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY S. NEAL, _ i202 labor is cheap; wages are inadequate to furnish more | : 


OF OHIO been no general revival of b ess, and hard times t atte 
t evils, are st t el ( 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: r, the whole object of t Ljority upon t Hoo 1a 
Monday, March 3, 1°79, -% sisiation ior the cu 7 y parbisan purpose or 
; levislation, a conservative regard to pub inter i re 
On the bill (H. R. No. 110) supplementary to an act entitled \ act ) eure sideration of the ¢« essecl ¢ lition of ib t ’ ( 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public domai: al } i a ne : : ss 
PCLICVeU f Bi tilt bit i ’ acis VI at 
Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, when House bill No. 110,supplementary | ters which have received no concer I ( 0 


to an act entitled ‘“‘An act to secure ene to setnne acters oe display of ‘Vib ral and wise statesmnanshiy t r to pire cont 





the public domain,” introduced by the honorable gen an fro dence in the wis nd patriotism of t tic party up 
Pennsylvania, [ Mr. WRIGHT, ] was under consideration, the arbitrary part of the capitalist or workingma 


and unphilosophical rales of the House debarred me from expressing Let us for a moment conside1 


13.4 


the ¢ iracter of one ¢ LWO measures 
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which have been presented to us for deliberation and adoption, that 
the censure I have been constrained to use may be justified in its 
severity. 

One of the most prominent and important, earnestly supported by 
most of the democratic members and, I believe without exception, by 
all whorepresent the late slave holding States, was the free-trade tariff 
bill of the gentleman from New York, | Hon. FERNANDO Woop.] Had 





it become a law it would, in my opinion, have gone far toward the de- 
struction of the remaining manufacturing industries of the country, 
particularly those of iron, in which my district is very largely inter- 
ested. It seemed to me rather singular, in view of the fact that the 


prices of all the products of our furnaces, mills, and looms are reduced 


receives no returns upon his investments, while 
he ‘ mploye S i©re dow 


so that the « ipitalist 


the wa n to starvation rates, there should 
have been such persistent etforts made to pass this bill, the result of 


res of t 


which would have been the closing of numerous establishments and 
the throwing out of employment of thousands of workingmen. Thanks 
to the loyalty of the republican party, to the labor element of the 
country, the bill failed upon its passage. 

Another measure ruinous to a large and growing industry was the 
proposition to grant foreign-built vessels American registers. Should 
this have become a |] would have effectually destroyed the ship- 


aw it 
this country, or at least 
shipwri rits are willing to work for the 


building bi 


ISINESS IT 
} 
} 


suspended it until our 
low wages paid these artisans 
In foreign countries. 

In brief, sir, not one single measure has passed this House or been 
seriously pressed for consideration or 
brethren, which in any degree t 


our democratic 
the labor of the coun- 
try or furnish employ ment to those who are idle. 


Mr op 


} issave by 


ended torelieve 





iker, the statesmanship of the majority of this House, upon 


whom rests the responsibility of legislation, has been exhausted in 
unworthy ends. The division of the patronage which belongs to this 
majority interested its members more than the important measures 
of legislation. Who shall be Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, 


and the subordinates of these otlicers, has excited much more atten 
tion than the weighty matters which have been presented for our con 
sideration the 
Slipshod ures, mere 


to when 


whole counts 


atfecting and all the people thereof. 
makeshifts for the hour, have been resorted 


ind comprehensive legislation, providing permanent 


mend 

broad 
settlements of vexed questions, Was hee ded. And to « ap the climax 
of enlightened state smanship comes the Potter committee investiga- 
tion, originated for the sole purpose of smirching the good names of 
eminent republican statesmen and destroying theirusefulness forever; 
perhaps, also, for the ulterior purpose of violently and in a revolu- 
tionary manner displacing the lawfully elected President, after the 
fashion of Mexico and South America. 


Hlow have these investigations 
become a 


far as the primary object of their 
originators were concerned, but of real benefit in unearthing and 
exposing the unique rasecality of democratic politicians who sought, 
by most corrupt and wicked means, the accomplishment of the most 
stupendous crime this country has ever witnessed ! 


Sir, a statesman should be a 


‘miserable farce” so 


Friend of truth! of souls 
Ina n faithful, and 


Who broke no promise, serve 
} 


Who gained no title 


many statesmen 


neere 
] t cleat 
d no private end 


and who lost no friend 


in honor 


How have we after this fashion in these days? 
The race of giants seems to have disappeared, and I very much fear 
that history will record of this Congress that its statesmanship has 
been of so low an order that the Forty-fourth Congress 2ppears re- 
spectable in comparison therewith. Such is the verdict now rendered 
by intluential republican papers, which of course the democrats are 
not yet willing to accept as just. I cannot better supplement what I 
have said in regard to the character of the legislation of the preced- 
ing and of this Congress than by sending to the Clerk’s desk 
read an extract froin that able and intluential paper, the Irish World, 
whose political sympathies are with the democratic rather than the 
republican party, and therefore the criticism is that of*a friend, not 
that of an enemy. 

T 


Trish World staff correspondence 


} 
} 
WASHINGTON, Fubruary 19, 1879 

As the session draws to a close the boiling of the political pot increases. The 
political situation is a peculiar one. Four years ago the people rose in their wrath 
and hurled the republican party from power. ‘The Forty-fourth and the Forty- 
fifth Congress saw the democrats in full possession of the popular branch, with a 
splendid opportunity to commend themselves to the public by endeavoring to cor 
rect the many abuses which had grown up under the corrupt rule of place-hunters, 
eorporation attorneys, and pettifogging schemers who constituted the vanguard of 
the republican party under Grant's régime 

Not only were the people heartily sick of these nominal leaders of the “ party of 
moral ideas,” but were anxious to secure legislators who would devote some por- 
tion of their time and energies to practical measures of remedial legislation. The 
wheels of industry were rapidly ceasing to revolve; the hum of the spindle and the 
loom, though still heard, no longer spoke of contented hearts and happy homes ; 
the tires of the forge were dying out, or where still maintained were fed by men 
grown desperate as they methodically kept up the bitter struggle for life, and wist- 
tully looked into the future for the long foretold better times supposed to be 
coming 

With everything in their favor the democrats have signally failed to do one act 
to justify the contidence placed in them. New issues have arisen—questions im- 
mediately connected with our prosperity asa nation and vitally affecting the hap- 
piness of the industrial classes have been sacrificed for spoils. Opportunity has 
eourted and been rejected rhe greed of political tricksters has dictated their 
policy and principle has been offered as a sacrifice upon the altar of expediency. 

Condemned at the last election and barely having a nominal majority of two in 


} 


to be | go into every household in the land. 
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| of food and wear which administer to the necessities and the lus 


the next House, still the lesson seems to be lost upon them, and we have 
tion of the tricks peculiar to the politician learning i 
forgetting nothing—the democracy have permitted a glorious opportunity to a 
by and are to-day hopelessly divided by internal dissensions, united by but. = 
tie, the cohesive power of public plunder. , 


a re per 


Bourbon-like—never } 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me passing strange that in a country more 
favored by Providence than any other upon the face of the earth 
possessing every variety of climate and soil, producing every artic|, 
ries of man, with a mineral wealth second to no other country, wh jc} 
if developed to its extent would make us the wealthiest and most 
prosperous people, that the most fervent imaginations of the mos; 
enthusiastic friends of America ever conceived—a country soinexhanst 
ible in all its resources that it is capable of maintaining in comfort 
a population tenfold as large as it has at present, there should } 
witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of unemployed workingme; 
of idle capital, and of destitution in thonsands of households. Why, 
is it? What is the canse? Why are times so sadly out of joint 
Providence is not to blame, for rains fall in their l 
earth produces and brings forth. Our people are most versatile and 
industrious of all the races of men, and our moneyed men are the most 
enterprising and venturesome of all capitalists. What, then, is th 
cause of this condition of affairs, and what the remedy Lmy 
opinion the great producing cause of the hard times under which w; 
sutter 1s the inadequati compensation of labor, coupled with the ex 
cessive importations of the thirteen years preceding 1°76.) Duri: 
that period we purchased abroad nearly six thousand millions of tli 
products of the farm, the manufactory, and the shop, giving emplo 
ment to millions of laboring-men of other countries, while we sut- 
fered our own to beg for work, under the pernicious notion that wi 
must buy where we can buy the cheapest. 

Had this enormous sum of money been expended at home, vivir 
work to our own laborers, they would have been fully employed 
fair wages. Being the consumers, they would have possessed th 
ability to purchase liberally in proportion to the wants of themsel 
and their families. This would have furnished us a market mor 
valuable than all our foreign markets combined, consuming all that 
we would produce or manufacture, and made us substantially ini 
pendent of the world. No one who has not given this subject a car 
ful study can realize the deleterious etiects of low wages upon trad 
The enforced idleness of more than a million of men, together wit 
the large reduction of the wages of those who have been able to ob 
tain work, have not amounted to less than $2,000,000 per day, or s 
hundred and twenty-five millions a year. The closing of this marke 
is sufficient to account for the stagnation in business under which ws 
now suffer, for hard times. Low wages always produce dullness 
trade, while on the contrary when wages are high we have briskness 
in trade, activity in business, good times. 

Mr. Speaker, while upon this subject I desire to state briefly 
views upon the wages question, believing them to be founded upor 
sound economical principles. Ido not believe in cheap labor. It 
isa curse to any country. On the contrary, I believe that the man 
who toils should be adequately compensated. He should receive a 
fair day’s wages fora full day’s work. He should have at least natura 
wages; by which expression Iam to be understood that “a man’s 
labor should be worth and that his wages should be as much as wit! 
economy and prudence will comfortably maintain himself and family: 
will enable him to educate his children, and also lay by enough for 
his decent support when his laboring powers have failed.” Any 
thing less than this is inadeqnate compensation and a degradatio 
to labor. 

A distinguished American lecturer and philosopher has given his wi 
considered views upon this important subject in a lecture recently 


seasons, and the 


Sir, 1 


| delivered by him, which is so full of practical wisdom that it should 
I will here state the concise 


summing up he has made as expressing my Own views much bette: 
than I can otherwise state them: 


1. The cost of labor should determine the price of labor. 

2. The cost of producing labor includes that of raising a family. 

3. The cost of rearing a family depends on the standard of comfort and decency 
below which laborers will not go or ought not to go; what ought to be is what 
America must be, if our institutions are to endure under universal suffrage. 

4. Ina republic under universal suffrage, the cost of living ought to include thi 
expense of educating children in common schools up to tifteen years of age. 


5. It ought to include the expense of keeping wives at home to take charge 01 


little children 

6. It ought to include a fair support for old age in case temperance, industry 
and economy have marked the habits of the laborer. 
7. It will be found that wages less than twice the cost of unprepared food of 1 
laborer will not meet the demands of the American standard of living. 

8. Natural wages would prevent the formation of an ignorant class. 

9. They would diminish the proportions of the unemployed, discontented, and ex 
plosive class. 

10. They would destroy the power of demagogues. 

11. They would increase the expenses of living 

12. They would increase the gains of the capitalist. : 

13. By removing the perils of universal suffrage and giving justice free cours 
in the relations of capital and labor, natural wages would make America an 0! 
ganizing and redemptive political example to the world, and nothing else will. 


The perpetuity of our free institutions requires that our people 
They must there- 
fore be better educated, better clothed, and better fed than the labor- 
ingclasses of monarchical countries. For it is the ignorant, the vicious, 


should be intelligent, temperate, and contented. 
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. 
and the discontented who are the dan, yerous persons in every self safety. We have n nea ea mi the period i er elec 
governing community, particuls rly whe re unive -_ suffrage prevails. | and nothing has been don From what does this apathy aris \ 
Mr. Speaker, I do not recollect to have he ard « word of Sympa- the evils that exist tau ippreciated, or has 10 sat stactory 
thy from democrats upon this tloor nt S¢ se eaeaae districts | edv been proposed? Let us examine these questions \y 
with the laboring classes, or any anxiety expressed for action upon | to our Constitution have er 1 W much tay l i 
our part in their behalf; nor is it strange, since they have rece ived ; Upon its provisions have \ 2 ntered res ance Why 
their ideas of po litical economy i that school which teaches that abuses grow up under it w ire the fi of s iperts 
capital should own labor; that the masses of the people live, move, | wisdom dictates that an attempt shall be made at least to 
and have bei ne only to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” it. It would be madness to pause whe the defects of the (¢ 
to the intelligent property-holders of theirseection. With them labor | tution invite its own dest ( | great men who f1 
degradation, and the “ laborer the mudsill of society. Phey there understood that oeca + Wi ! for its amendmi ‘ 
fore have no sympathies with him in his struggles in life, have no | fact,in a very short time after its adoption it was found necessat 
true ap preciation. of the dignity of labor, and no sincere desire to aid | do so Many ot ‘ en »S tha t } irticipated 
~ workingman in his most praiseworthy etiorts to better his condi- | the work ot proven Whe : | provided fo 
tion, and to provide for his family a more elevated position in society | amendment constitutes a pert ard \ hasty and 
+ ws he himself oceupies. On the contrary, the man who toils with | siderate changes or alter ms of o ‘ i LW Iwo-thirds ot 
his hands, who operates our Vast manufacturing establishments, en both Llouses, or¢ ‘ callec ‘ t of two-third 
tivates our farmsand plantations, and produces all the ealth of the | of the State ire necessa to p e ame t ind t] i 
nation, is no better in the nallaneien of these gentlemen than the | tion of three-fourths of the Legislatures o ie 8 State ' 
slave of former years essury before é can beecor a ( stitut 
Pai g tng ope party have done and are doing everyt! ig to pre Various a nim s have.in the histo { r 1t. hex 
nt the labor element from ¢ Vereising thre righ $s CONSTITUTIONALLY proposea ih the 0 Sp vided nad have ‘ tle ’ rm | 
eon See cede aad hesitate when necessary for this purpose to re latures of the States Appr ol ere e, of ‘ 
sort to fraud, intimidation, and sometimes more revolting crimes. | to me, are not we rounded lined « e) ene 
Ay, more, they would strike trom the statnte-books the only law which | progress and is its i. deplorable evil Phe ‘ Le ¢ 
pros ides for honest elections and for the punishment of outrages upon | tution under wh Chief Exe ve is ele ’ 
the ballot-box, thus placing themselves in the position of continuing | history. 
these violations of the franchise, if not approving and upholding The objeet wl e framers of the (¢ i dl 
them. Opportunities Lor educating the masses of the people md radk Va ere tine au is} ( 
preparing them for the proper and intelligent discharge of their | 1 have no he ine iving that had prac ip 
public duties are sparingly — oru igingls given, or wholly with been presented to convention . 4 iI 
held in all the States where the democrati party have absolute con- would not have re i ‘ ry ‘ 
trol: and as these States Saniaied the brains, the ideas, and the | We have in t} eres ( 
principles of that party, we may expect nothing else than that they | the forms fordo ny 
will influence legislation whenever they may be able, in an wm the method for ele e Pre 
friendly way to the laboring men and women of the country article 2. seetio na {i 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I feel justified in saying that the su- | G 
premacy of the modern democratic ideas and principles in the coun- | a , 
els of the nation bodes no good to the industrial interests of this | to t 5 
country, particularly as regards manufacturing, and that so far the 
democratic party have wholly failed to realize the just expectations | 
of the people | ‘The intent Cor is 
the ele of Q ‘ 
dependet f | a ‘ 
ts oO ral rte | ’ ‘ 
Alexander HH i] 
Should the Present Method of Electing a President and Vice- 
President of the United States be Changed ? 
Nothing can be imagined more dastardly than the disposition of t 
despair of their country They make me think I see a gracel 
porting a little while the languid head of his sick mother, toss her back 
dand sa She will die, and why then should 1 give myself : tre He v r ( 
h l ( ‘ I 
- Whenever opposition is made to an apparently w reformatior e0} | candidate | Vice-Presid i i 
look that corruption be not at the bottom. from the voters v Pr ted ther It wa pposed that 
di are z ot be safe to int t e selec of the otiies to the 
SPEECH OF HON. LEVI MAISH, Che electors, under the Constitution, were to elect a Pt | 
out any previous ruct from iarte! lo thei ul 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, | diacretion. and i conad- alone. won thie trast confided. Now. in 
In THE Hovsk oF REPRESENTATIVES, sa electors have become th: : aeen a ee weet red 
express will of the voter ther ’ \ ‘ inal ermine 
* Vriday, February 14, 1=79. this custom no ecome tha ld be nothing short of cr 
; ; for any elects ’ ( ‘ { ‘ »elected hi 
Lhe House being in Committee of the Whole for debate o1 . ; ; ‘ 
In this respe ‘ that 1 PUTPOSses ¢ ‘ ) 
Mr. MAISIT said: framed the Constitution | ein the practice of this provision beer 
: Mr. SPEAKER: As we stood upon the threshold of the second cen es defeated. For hile some of the States appointed the clect 
tury of our Government’s existence we were confronted by a gr: - ors by their Leg tures plain violation of the Constitution. ‘This, 
danger. We had passed through an election for President attended | however, became so unpopular that if was soon abandoned, and the 
by unwonted party bitterness and high political excitement, and if on ly State that continued it for any length of time was the State of 
which left the title to that high office in dispute. All men recog- | South Carolina, which appointed its electors in that way upto the con 
nized the fact that the great trial of our country had come, and the | mencement of the rebellion, In other States the electors were ap 
question whether free institutions on this continent should survive | pointed by congressiona district | was, In my judgment, the 
or perish had been brought to the awful test. practice that was contemplated by the fathers, and if it had been as 
: As Webster said upon another occasion : ce red to many of the e\ and abuses that have arisen under tl 
All Europe was at that moment beholding us, and looking for the issue of the | Provision ol the Constitution would have been avoided, : 
controversy ; those who hated free institutions with malignant hope—those who | Ambitious men, stir ute by Inst of power, soon discovered the 
loved her, with deep anxiety and shivering teat | advantage of a general-ticket system, by means of which they could 
The malignant hope of her enemies was not met, and the hearts of | throw the whole weight of the electoral votes of a State upon on 
her friends were gladdened, for we escaped the peril and our country | side or the other of the scale. The political advantages that 
was saved. It is madness to suppose that we can peaceably pass | would give to the politicians of a great State are apparent Phe 
through another ordeal like it. If in 1880 an election be held under | States that were disposed to adhere to the true system, namely, the 
Ts the old system and the same condition of things arise, as they proba- election by congressional districts, were soon compelled to abandon 
1 ol bly will, civil war in my judgment will inevitably follow. The ex- that in self-defense Thus one evil became the parent of another, 
press will of the people cannot again be set aside. If it should appear | and what was a mere fact one day was treated as a precedent the nex 
“ that one or the other of the contending parties had elected their | We are, therefore, now practicing a method for the election of the 
- candidate they will not permit their choice to be defeated | by partisan | highest officers in our form of Government which has vers Littl aay 
1 contrivances or fraudulent means. rant in the Constitution, were its letter and spirit strictly followed 
bor In the tace of these conceded dangers, it was supposed that prompt Let us take a retrospective view of the elections as they occurred 
ery action would be taken to gnard by constitutional means the publ n our history rhe original article upon this subjeet provided that 
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a 
‘ Tr i I the Le itures of Jacksor d Jol ) ( Adams ere the opposing candidat 
S I ] ‘ i ect the respec (; eral Jace son had 15 “OO votes, ivainst 105.321 votes cast for J 
te t ePrso! ind the person having a | Qnins Adar There were other indidates, and Jacksor dia 
I ‘ es cast by the electors should | have a majority over all. He had a majority over John O 
> erson rece the next highest numberof | Adams s principal competitor, of 50,551, bunt he did not have 
( \ President Dv 1 mode George Wash ; rity of all the electoral votes cast, as 1 nired under the ¢ 
once electer Under this | tion, and the election was thrown into the House of Repres: ; 
rat cont tT between Jetier oll al i Jol 1) Qu ey Adams, ly th ! whinations ft p ) y 
ed for Pi elected pite of the ) ur V 
er yy riy clectes ( el John H. Wheeler | rrisaeds ) interesting a 
' Various Cle Oo! I ned ae | Lv rho vy 
‘ { ‘ , ‘ , { [ lye 2 
’ the ¢ t ' t ro I > j , 
1 their ja of 1,1 | 
‘ | i | i S ited tor ) I 
‘ OLE ' 
ist ‘ thie i , 1 : ; 
\ ‘ eu j 
| ‘ thie I 
i i ( ( 14 ‘ 
{ poil 
ld pla | ) 
‘ I] oO : , ‘ 0 i 
( pole 1) 1 
i ve si i il ( ‘ l i 
, L Vice-] 
Lone Ve ul i 
} if i 
ea t oT 
‘ Phe 4 ; eve ISLONIS | 
‘ of W sain o | , 
, Gol ent of tl “' 1 ep 
0 r mode of election 21 ( 
il { dx ment is 1 le 
‘ | ‘ ‘ t] ( onst ] i lt it 0 tu 
of | Do | 
‘ {| ( ( eld si 5 ' 7 . - 
| ( ‘ bie popiual I = 
I i I the States ol eu } eri 
to app of t Stat dol will. 1 _ : ; 
ses NO pop had, wl n others where | }°%").~ ‘ x 
’ } ] ee ible to In 1-64 | ( 1 { l re }x11 i 
} \ l lit ) 
i! | bout | 
of j te ‘ f j | 
13 to 
on of 1872 General Grant received 3.597.070 votes, and Horace 
i ’ . ‘ uit 1 l ‘ ‘. i | tty 
- ‘ i poor ” ' l 1 \ { 
’ I pop il a 1 ele " 0 
i : But the last eleetion held shows the monstrous outrage that 
be perpetrated upon the popular will by the machinery supposed to 
i be sanctioned by our mode of election. Rutherford Lb. Hayes is 
( i ( 11 , resented as receiving after the revision of the returning boards und 
: os the electoral commission 4,033,950 against 4,254,757 votes allowed toe 
y-. | Samuel J. Tilden, the democratic candidate, leaving Hayes ina 
Dem t BRT SI nority of 156,909. This showing is bad enough without taking inte 
consideration the action of the Louisiana and Floridareturning boards 
ge It is here seen that a person who has not received a majority of the 
‘ popular vote can still be made the President of the United States 
omocrat ’ FTL OF under the present electoral system. Even worse, it is shown that a 
. , person who has received a large minority of the popular vote may 
1) Me ' be elevated to the presidential chair. A system productive of so 
7 \ ; much injustice, fraud, intrigue, and corruption cannot be tolerated by 
\ wi | ‘ 1 274, 2 the Americau people. Many attempts have been made in the past to 
A van J ( i 1,125,303 changeit. In 1x23 Mr. MeDutftie, the great andenlightened statesman 


of South Carolina, tirst proposed an amendment upon this subject 
Lhe prominent teature of the amendment proposed by him is con 


a a 

















4 
( 
\ . 
) 1,2 i 
G.B 4 ( t 1 tained in the following: 
eee : f ‘ ! eae ae For the purpose of choosing a President and Vice-President of the United States 
v \ \ \ } ce wh State shall be divided by the Legislature thereof into so many districts as 
) 2 : : : 
et the State shall be entitled to Representatives in Congress, and each district shal 
: - ae 4 I “949. | be composed of contiguous or coterminous territory, and contain, 48 nearly as may 
” \ ; } vou 8" | be conveniently, the number of persons for whom the State is entitled to a Repre 
BR | ‘ 1 . . sentative according to the apportionment; which districts, when laid off, may! 
’ / \ aes s iltered until after another ce is shall be taken 
\1 ' : \ l ie “s The inhabitants of each of the said districts who shall have the qualifications 
- ( a4, requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature, shal 
ae ; A, SU0, 4 appoint one elector of President and Vice-President having the same qualitications 
1, 345 ‘ | The electors appointed shall meet in their respective States and appoint the other 
, ess | | twe electors to which thi State is entitled, and also fill up vacancies, if such there 
; u,< hall be, from death, sickness, inability, or non-attendance of electors appoint L by 
: ; abaral the people. The whole number of electors of each State shall then vote by b 
j : ul =f , ( 1, mil, vod for the President and Vice-President, one of whom at least shall not be an in! 
; : int of the same State with themselves 
» i \ ) TO. f : : 
} 5, 597, 07 The remainder of the amendment relates principally to the detaus 
, 2 =34,079 | of the proposed change. Mr. MeDuftie, as chairman of the committee 
s s 4, ( 


appointed forthe purpose, accompanied thisamendment by a learned 


and able report in which he reviewed the evils of our present system 
He also advocated its adoption in a masterly syeech, from which I beg 





, } f +) kunt? 1h, wat 3. = und _ 
An analysis > eee eee as show very forcibly the defects of out leave to quote a part 
oe oe ve Cemonstrates that the number of olect In bringing forward ’ proposit on 80 fundament il in its character and cal ilated 
ee os 7S st proportion to the number of popular votes | jy my opinion to exert a lasting intluence upon the liappiness of future generauions 
ast. ‘The first st this table was the election in which General | it is a source of sincere gratification to reflect that the measure does not rest Up 


= 
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n ¢ » hur x ‘ - 1 e 
DE |] ons ysoTme s 1 is 
are appro i ctioned . oie S 
itesme f tl ( 
: n eis : ; 
ed i ritv of the S ( ‘ 
1 ct e add the « ( a 
hat t! early weTIOd ¢ 2 } ! 
‘ ( nel il interes 
Fhomas H. Bente ! ‘ ~ ol e | tec 
eS mendment of the Constitution up ime s It 
for its objects, first, the division of the United States into « { 
a wts: sec na. the abolition oft thu T ntel ‘ 
d. third, the election of the Pri hen al 1\ e-) re ck t by 
rect vote of the people. He de] veered, in suppol f bis amend | 
able and exhaustive speech upon that subjeet, in whi ‘ 
ented se verely upon thie abuse of our present syste na spoke 
phatically upon the evils of a veneral-ticket systen 
( 
At a later pertod in our history several amendme ‘ Co : 
were proposed t e same subject General JJ 
his messages recommended the abolition of the svyster 
In 1°72 Senator Morton offered a resolu t s 
ted States mmstructing the Comittee n Pi eves a i | t I 
body to examine and report upon the best and most practical = ; ’ 
node of electing a President and Vice-President. In pursuance of - 
as ] 7 m amend -" ae .- : ‘ the House ‘*« Tine t t ‘ 
hat resolution an amendment was reported in [s74in wi i the ele 
ot President ( President is committed to a direct vote of GUCIAAAE ONO! ; \ 
people upon the t plan similar to that proposed in I-25 1 ; a _ bal c OMS 
Mr. Benton Ca | © amen ne ¢ ‘i 
j t ° I on ¢ hen \ +] 4 . }? 
In 1875 Mr. Horace H. Harrison proposed a sin ramendment ‘ ; 1 ~~ Ke 1 ap 
: \ 44 i } ns | el | 
House of Representatives and accompanied it by a lear i and . 
report. Mr. H. Boardman Smith, the chairman of the minittes a ; rig , ee ee 
e } 1 re tec ‘ t does 1] ! | 
that had charge of the examination of the subject, di rit ) le eee 
. 1 aha . ae intttnd ¥ | : pe ado? é l a ft ] t we | 
eport of the committee and submitted a rmendme i ‘ 
ch,on account of its originality, I will in part ‘ 
Y | \I 
1. The Presid Vice-P Le 
+ p yple but no vot r I State | vote for candidates f | 
ce-President who are ( t of the sar Ss ith 
Sec. 2. ln counting the vo the agvregate popula ote in s f 
nt and Vice-President ull bi pecti livided the mur f t he ' | 
entatives apportioned to ch State in the I eof Repre ta 
it, the quotient shall be added to the vote of the cand ; 
est number of the popular vote rsuch State f Pre nt and Vice-P 
spectively a and for the State vo for date | 5 
highest num of votes in al s si : | 
te, for President, shall be P ent; and tl verso ie the : 
of votes in all the States, includi the popula te and Stat 
resident, shall be Vice-President y 
The review I have given of the efforts made to reform the Const . f 
ution upon the subject of the elections for President and Vice-Pre of Ame 
dent, shows that at no period were our statesmen insensible to tl 
necessity for such reformation. It will strike every one a trang , ' 
: however, that no considerable progress was at a time made toward ae 
, . ) 
he adoption of the numerous amendinents proposed. An « 
tion of the amendments themselves will show the reasons whv t - 
> r } } 
have not succeeded. The amendments all proposed a ra l Phanr ore 
| f 
Nosuch alarming danger had arisen before the late election as to 
P drive the statesmen of the country from their const rb inertness ‘ ra 
4 . c 1 eC «i > + 
Furthermore, it was supposed that all of them were an infringe 
' . roy 
; ment on the rights of the States. This was not true in point of fact cc 
] } ? + ? t , 
yet the apprehension that their adoption would lead to a centraliza ; 
) ; : : _ 
tion of power 1n the General Government had much to do with then 1 on 
' : 
failure. It is therefore necessary in providing a remedy for existing | “2! 
) , . } . re ‘ ‘ 
. vuUs not only to examine the evils themselves, but also to take into 
consideration what might be acceptable to the States, and especially | the» 
the smaller States, which are so jealous of the unequal iniluence the vende ‘ 
present system gives them. A 
° : 1 ’ : , fore. t 
Any proposition that would strike down the advantages they have |, 
: o ’ 1 1 1 ! 
as represented by heir senatorial-electoral v tes willineu their oppo In tk 1 ‘ 
4 i ‘ Z I : 
sition, and therefore fail. A plan to sueceed, therefore, must preserve | elect 
’ is nearly as possible the autonomy of the States. lon. Charles R. | 2%! td ‘ 
> 7 - ‘ 7 } Sal , , 
Buckalew, late a Senator from Pennsylvania, and one of the most ; &, 
philosophical political thinkers that this country has produced, pro- | s rst 
: nosed a plan which is free from all the objections suggested, and yet, | that portion ¢ 
is I believe, proposes a thorough remedy for the existing evil - 
Soon after the last presidential election, in February, 1877, I intro- | preg 
: iuced his plan in Congress. I give the bill in exrtenso: of each Ho 
dist ‘ \ 
; loint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United Stat by the pr 
of America lay t 
] d by the Senate and House of Representa f the T t Stat f A ow 
Cong assembled, (t rds of each He neur? t ) That the | elect 
s he r amendment to the Constitution of the United States b roposed to t ) 
a La itures of the several States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said | narrow 
} Legislatures, shall become and be a part of the Constitution, name] from t 
ARTICLE XVI ton ; ' ! 
y 2, section 1, para ph 2, to be made to read as follow hipu 
tate shall be entitled to a number of electoral votes ex il to the whol the interes 
Lu Senators and Representatives to which the State shall be entitled in | double retu 
: cr F pen t eT 
z ‘first di> ‘sion of the twelfth amendment to the Constitution, ending with tl ous feature of p 











1a rity « didate in a con 
] lidate from 1 





tel f b i yperly I rned to the 
Represent 1 e] { hom the choice is to | 

. ‘ et ‘ e up that House. It 

plying the 

j I ote ot r words, all the 

je will be 

of ill be sul 

| State be swept 

1) f ‘ ( ns 

; ty to 

| t 

‘ ] \ or 

{ ly ild 

dida Speak 

‘ ‘ iy 

‘ ! | ( I lec 

t ‘ ‘ T tive ‘ 

‘ é lot « pt ele ms, f 

the « t money expend 

list Pen 

{ ‘ re ¢ ts. hil 

t ‘ t il rte f tl 

( e of the most pernicious en cis ott * pre ht Syste nis the great 
cement it offers for the perpetration of fraud. Under the pro- 

d amendment the inducement would be almost entirely removed. 
Phe operations of a Louisiana returning board could not, in its most 
eckless disregard of the votes of the people, atiect a single electoral 
ot Loi the pivotal States, where the tietitiou majorityota few thou 
votes controls the entire electoral vote of the States, what frands 

e not resorted to! An administration trugeling for the perpetua- 
of its power through the intluence of its patronage and unmiti- 
ited use of money makes States like these the scene of corruption 
horrible to conten p! ite and dangerous to the existence of the Repub 
‘ Under the jan we propose “the game would not be worth the 

I } } | ; 


lle.” for in most cases the r: 


could be 


itio would be greater than all the votes 


by all the corrupt me that could be 


It would acl 


manniactured ans 


rought into requisition lieve a consummation devoutly 
o be wished for—a ype aceable, orderly, and honest election for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. 


held in in the 
ly des for the 


tion or suggest any 


election would be in 


The artificial i fluences of the elections October 
of Ohio and Indiana ] 
results in those States then 
mation what the result of 

the Union 
I have yet better reasons to advance 
which I trust will not Le 
| past and the present IS 
t lax try 
ould after the war 
itual understat 
that party ld 


States would be complete troyed, 


no man 


presidential 


3 
would give 


the 


n favor of this amendment, 

The bane of our polities in 
sectionnlism. Its effects in the past his- 
told. It was hoped by many that 
enter upon a career of fraternal feeling and 
that n tional 
be drawn between the 


disregarded, 


tory of coun need not be 


issues would arise: 
ditierent 


good idling ; O set 


lines we not sections 


f our country. But it must be a matter of serious concern to all 
who are interested the future tranquillity and prosperity of our 
country to hear such words asa “solid South” and a “united North.” 
A distinguished writer once said that “Ideas govern the world or 
throw it into chaos.” 

Unreasonable as may be the cant of the politician, we know from 
hitter experience that party lines drawn upon issues like these en 


ender sectional hate and, as I believe, will, as heretofore, lead 


to a 


‘ solution of the Union or revolution. We all realize its tendencies. 
Consolidation of interests in one section be gets a countervailing con- 

dation of interests in another, and thus section is arrayed in 
deadly hostilitv against section The election of President and Vice- 
resident as we now have it is, as it always has been, the chief source 


1? 


s trou e. 


When the time comes in our presidential as it inevitably 


er the proposed plan, that a republican candidate for Pre si- 


elections, 


dent will receive a portion ol the electoral vote of the State of 
Georgia and a democ ratic candidate for the same ollice will receive a 
ortion of the vote of Massachusetts, sectionalism will disappear from | 
politic fraternal feeling will spring up between the sections, 
ind the President so elected by votes from all sections of the com try 
| feel that he is the President of the whole undivided country. 
I pause here to notice an objection that has been made to the plan 
gested. It has been urged as an objection to this plan that it in- 


{eres with the rights of 


Cod h 


the Mr. ruarp, of Oh : 
the 14th of February last, has ably met 
The plan we advocate was ably prest nted in a re- 
port of the committee heretofore mentioned of which Mr. SouTHARD 
was chairman. The minority of that committee did not coneur with 
views of the majority, and among the objections then urged ina 
eport they presented are found the tollowing : 


d pl 


Sot 


states. oO, Ina 


him o1 


cle livered by 


obic ctions, 


Lhe propose un takes away from t] politic il bodies the right to spe ik, each 
ils peopl and permits minorities to spe ik to the whole United States, to 

ve their voice heard here in the aggregate result; to become in effect voters 

of the United States inst Statés. The right to speak by a ma 


ead of voters of the 
rity when its fundamental laws permit, isa right inherent in every republic 
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This plan takes away from these republics (the States) this right to speak by thei; 
majorities, and confers upon the United States the right to say by a majority of 
the wl whi President and Vice-President. Why should the right of a 

tate not beas sacred as the right of the majority of the whole United 
why rob the States of this right and confer it upon the General Goy 
Is it 


it of 


ol » shall be 


najornity iInas 
7 ern 

not too clear that this is simply another step toward consolidating th 

cht in our syste 9 


States 
mi 
states ¢ mn 
This objection is founded upon the idea, as will be seen, that the 
Constitution provides for the election of the President by the cen 
eral-ticket system. This position is wholly untenable. It ean be suc- 
cessfully shown that the framers of the Constitution contemplated 
no such election. Mr. MeDuftie, in a speech I have already quoted 
from, answers that question, and I give here what he says upon that 
subject : 


hest authority 


should be 


trom tb hi 
ctors of the P 


that the con 


vention intended 
chosen by the 


immediate act of the 


resident 














‘ will neo ttemptto show that it was equally intended that 
the people should vote by dist I believe I may safely assert that at the time 
the Constitutis W framed the eneral-ticket system, by vhich the whole popu 
lation of a State gives an aggregate te, either for Representatives or other public 
vents, was unknown in the political historyof the world. I cali upon gentlemen 
if y such example existed, to produce it it isan invention of aftertimes, the 
mere off pring of t nporary expedl , and never entered into the conce plion of 
the conventio By rting tot rroceedings of that body it will be seen that 
all the propositions involving a specification of the mode of choosing electors and 
members of Congress contained a provision for dividing the States into districts, 
The mode of choosing was finally left to the State Legislatures, that they might 
regulate the details of the election, but in the contidence that they would adopt the 
only plan of popular election which had ever existed 


Mr. Benton, in commenting upon this feature of our presidential] 





elections in his speech in the Senate of the United States in 1824, 
made the following forcible remarks : 

rhe general-ticket system now existing in the State vas the off prin xr of policy 
and not vf any disposition to give fair play to the will of the people It was 
adopted by the leading men of those States to enable them to consolidate the vot 
of the Stat« It would be easy to prove this | referring to facts of historical no 


toriety 

if it be true, and that it is it seems to me there can be no doubt, 
that a district system was the one that our fathers had in view, then 
no invasion of the rights of the States will follow by the adoption of 
the proposed amendment, for it does not in any way affect the status 
of the States that would not also be so affected by the district system 
Their argument shows that the departure from the original intention 
of the framers of the Constitution has resulted in the acquisition of 
power by the States which the Constitution does not warrant, and 
the amendment will result only in arestoration of those powers which 
were originally granted. The clection of President and Vice-Presi 
dent contains no surrender of power by the States. It is an arrange- 
ment between the States made by the terms of the Constitution, and 
when the States entered into the arrangement each impliedly agreed 
that they would perform their part of the agreement honestly and 
faithfully. The practice that has grown up is a violation of the let 
ter and of the spirit of that agreement. 

It might be interesting toshow what effect the proposed plan would 
have had on the last presidential election. The table giving the num- 
ber of electoral votes each of the prominent candidates received 
shows that Mr. Tilden received a majority of eleven, irreversible by 
intrigue, fraud, or corruption. I present this table here to establish 
this unportant tact: 


States Tilden.| Hayes States. Tilden.) Hayes 
Maine acts ak oleae 3 i CE eae ‘ if) 2 
New Hampshire ......-. 2 3 Arkansas... ; 4 2 
Vermont. ... > ; Missouri....... 9 
Massachusetts } s lennesse¢ 7 
Rhode Island ..... we ~ 2 Kentucky - 7 o 
CODMOCTACHE. 22000 cccuex ; $3 i Ohio.... . ee ll ll 
Ne Yo Sea ne 1s 17 Indiana 5 7 
Ne Jersey ma > | 1 Illinois 10 ! 
Pennsylvania .......<. 14 15 Michigan : ; 5 j 
Delaware 2 l Wisconsin ... ; 5 5 
M De awenn i 1 SR neki aah oe terdine i 3 
PRD +c ncse us ep eemen ‘ 4 Minnesota . 2 
West Virgir } 2 Kansas 2 ; 
North C lina ) ) Nebraska l - 
South Carolina $ i eee i 2 
| ee x ERD Vevnvdadwasee 1 2 
blorid = . CORON .scccce 1 2 
Alabama iehaneeehe t 4 || California....... 3 3 
Mississippi ....... 2 3 —- ~ = 
Lo een i 4 lth tic teint is invent 190 179 


That gives Mr. Tilden the eleven majority to which, 
the popular vote in each State, he is entitled. 
A similar application of this plan to all the elections held in this 


according to 


| country will show, first, that the will of the people would in all cases 


have been observed; secondly, that the usual concomitants of in- 
trigue, fraud, and corruption would have been futile to defeat that 
will. 

The district svstem, which has been strongly advocated, though I 
recognize it as an improvement on our present system, is yet liable 
to many objections from which the proposed plan is free. Close dis- 
tricts would offer to a limited extent the same inducement for fraud 
and corruption that the pivotal States now do. Many districts in 
the country would be nearly equally divided. These would invite all 


| the political machinations that are usually resorted to to carry elec- 
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tions, notably such as the importation of voters and the gerrymand- | coin, and if equal in purchasing power, will, for that reaso 
ering of the States, thus depriving us of the benefits which we confi- | ferred tocoin. But as there may be a necessity for the fur 


ently hope will result from the amendment. | of bonds to maintain specie payments, | hope that the mot 
This amendment is presented in the conviction that it will produce | the bill on the table will pre 
the benefits that are claimed for it. We maintain that it will 

»roduce the following results : 

' 1. It will render practically impossible the election of a minority 


’ 
President. F ; | ; 
It will insure a just and equitable expression to the popular will. | Proposed Amendment of Revenue Laws Decreasing the Tax on 
It will almost entirely extinguish the chances of adisputed ele Pobaceo. 
T1¢ { —_————$ 


Al ¢ 


tempts. 


i ° ° i 4 
5. It abolishes the presidential electors, a useless, cumbersome, and IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ngerous agency In our mode of election. =. = . - - Viuh iu PALL LV Bay 
Lastly, it destroys sectional issues, so dangerous to the peace, har ] a) 7. 1279 

ny, and safety of the country. l ont 1 (H. R.No 


Are these not objects that should excite the interest and active 
support of oug legislators? We fervently hope that this important | Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, Iam opposed to the 


uestion may receive the prompt and zealous attention of our future | cur in the r port of 





t tl ee i i 
egislators, here and in the States. the revenue laws in th ’ 0 ndicated bv the report 
| mitted. 
I desire very briefly to state my reasons for disagree 
ticular with the very large majority of those who 
the House. I have bee isked very urgen Ly ye 
Resumption. ical friends on this tloor to support this amend nt. 
reminded that at an earlier st ige of this discussion Lhad ta 
ct YT ’ T NY ry ’ YC in the direction of the result reached by the c ttee of ¢ 
pe meeeee See Tee Tee, T. TEAMEES, re dc coe that Foner coe ken cncnnad of inncuntatones < 
OF RHODE ISLAND, fee my opposition to tl pending measure is not a fac 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ee ee eer oe ne oe OE ae: ene ere Senne We 
4 4 a Oi 4 le 4 dig me to cast a negativ vote upon the motion to cor 
Saturday, February 22. 1279. | Very early in the last session of this Congress, the ce uniel \ 
; ; ’ | by gentlemen representing sections largely interested in t 
I'he House having under consideration the bill H. R. No. 805, as amended by the | tion of tobacco for a material reduction in the tax on t] 
Senate and proposed to be amended by the House— | It was ure d by these gentlemen, zealous in the se1 eott 
Mr. EAMES said: | they represented, that the existing tax of 24 cents per pou 


Mr. SPEAKER: Asa member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- | cessive and imposed onerous burdens upon producers 
rency, Which authorized the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ew1inG] to} From North and South Carolina, from Virginia and Mary] 
ove the amendments now pending, I desire to say to the House that from Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, came these det 
he committee were not unanimous in agreeing to these amendments. 
Of these amendments, the most important is that which prohibits | gentlemen who in their loyalty to the interests of their « 


the further sale of bonds from the proceeds of which to derive the | overlooked, I fear, the rights and interests of other sectior 
oin Which may be necessary in order to continue specie payments. | these demands. My friend from North Carolina [ Mr. Ri 


Resumption is now an accomplished fact. Under the act of January | sisted that the tax should be reduced one-half ; other gentler 


14, 1875, it has been secured without disturbing in any way the busi- | its reduction one-third. And this latter rate, 16cents pet 
uess interests of the country. | finally fixed upon as the rate which should be demanded by 


This amendment, if adopted, may defeat its maintenance. Idonot | of reduction. The discussion upon the proposition dra 


think that it will; but, as it possibly may, I do not think it ought to | length along. Final action was deferred from time to time 
, 





be approved by the House. If it becomes the law it will take from | while the effect of the pendency of thé measure was most 
the Secretary of the Treasury the means by which he wasenabledto | Apart from the producers of tobacco the manufacturers 
resume specie payments on the Ist of January last, and which may | in the article in this country aggregate the immens« 
he necessary in order to enable him to continue resumption. hundred and fifty thousand peopl Producers and dealer 

The necessity of a fixed standard of all values in the transactions | waiting most anxiously the final action of C ress upon 
f business is agreed to by all. Without such standard the wages of | portant question o reduction of ta Very many of 
labor and the price of all commodities would vary from time to time | dealers had in their warehouses immense quantities of 
as certainly as if the ounces to the pound or the inches to the yard | awaiting manipulation to upon ¥ h they had pa 
should from time to time be changed. And except by the advocates | ing tax. They did not know, in the uncertainty wl 
f what is called absolute or fiat money, it is also conceded that the | the question, whether to dispose of their sto orto reta'l 
precious metals, gold and silver, furnish the best standard for such | effect of the agitation was to ser e bu 
measure, and that when paper, with gold and silver, is a part of the | ous departments of the tobacco track Vel t t! 
circulating medium, it ought to be equal in purchasing power to that | among the dealers in tobacco expressed the opinio 
Which is the standard of all values. With paper as a part of the cur- | demanded by Government as revenue fr 
rency for the business purposes of the country, it is as important to | alized if a smaller reduction in the tax could be agres 
continue as it was to begin the resumption of specie payments | Inview of this op ( t] 

Under existing law resumption has been accomplished. The legal | all branches of the trade, and to prevent, what seemed to 
tender is now, and since the Ist of January last has been, equal in pur- | a partial paralysis eat t | 
chasing power to coin. If no change in the law is made, it may be | in June last, as a men«t t to the pend mend 
kept as a part of the circulating currency, equal in purchasing power | sition establishing twenty cents as the duty uy tobacco 
tocoin. And although J do not think that it will be necessary by the | of this proposition i urged it as the opit e ot 
further sale of bonds to maintain the « quality which now exists be as of well-informed « uiers that li y lesser I 
tween the legal tender and coin, it seems to me to be unwise, if any lished there would be great danger of the reve i 
such necessity should exist, to take from the Secretary of the Treasury | amount required by Gover ent, and ¢ re by 
the authority to obtain by the sale of bonds the coin which may be nec- | from time to time to leg t t, and 
essary to pay in coin any legal-tender note which may be presented, | the doubt and uncert d be « nued and t W 
and thus maintain its equality with coin. results would t | ‘ 

So far as any legislation has aided in the resumption of specie pay- | finally adopted by t House | { pre 
ments, it has been by the authority which has been given to the Sex amendment went to the Senate for its co re! 
retary of the Treasury under the act of January 14, 1°75, by the sale The Finance Ce ttee of the latter body gave tot 
of bonds to obtain the coin necessary to meet any demand made for | and earnest attentior Argume were presented Dy 
the redemption of any legal-tender note. In my jndgment the coin | ducers and th gy quiry a 
Which has been accumulated is more than sufiicient to meet any de- | committee reported in favor of a tax of twenty « 
mand which will be made tor the rece mption ol any i¢ val tenders by mv amendment ol ist J ‘ lhe Senate re 
which may be presented. dation of its committee and adopted the Hou 

The paper circulation of the country consists of legal-tenders and | conference report now under discussion followe 
national-bank notes. The banks will take care of their own circula- to agree upon the tax established by the latter a 
tion ; and so long as the legal-tenders are not in excess of the de- The friends of reduction claim that the adopt 2 
mands of business for a paper currency, but a small amount of coin | will not bring about a reduction of revenue Phey ¢ 


will be required to meet any demand for their redemption in coin. demand will be stimulated, and that revenue receipts \ 
The legal-tenders are more convenient for all business purposes than | creased thereby I cannot but regard this reasoning as 





1, It will remove the principal inducements for the perpetration of ‘ JWI 7 y , ; nikitaticabade 
trig e, corruption, and fraud, by sanaiaaiae ciondtna MI e 3 it SPEE( l| ()} 11¢ yN. J AS. \\ > ( ()\ WR | ‘ 


4 ] ' ] ? , Y , } ’ ‘ y 
duction. Appeals In this direction Were most eloqgue y pres 
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All experience has shown that the tax is in reality not paid by the 


producer but by the « nel lLndividual retail sales in tobacco 
involve tlie smnallest of ti ny business transactions. The consumer 
buys his tobacco in separat mall quantities ordinarily, each pur- 
chase of an ounces der ting regulations involving a tax of about 
one and a half cent No one w in sober earnest claim that the 
proposed reduction of upon the ounce will stimulate the 
retail trade in tobacco. It will have no perceptible effect upon this 
trade. a Owl 1 ‘ cl] ely by the recent report of Commis 
sioner Ra fron hich the estimate J have just given is extracted. 
The y] e matter of the reduction in the tobacco tax is no neav and 
niotried ¢ weriment We have the benetit of pra L¢ perrenceto ruide 
us In ale }) I proposition 
In 1-74 he the tay cents, the receipts were S20 GOO, 509 
In 177 the pre ent rate of 24 cents, the receipts were 24.155, 726 
day DMT, at the pre nt rate of 24 cent thes eipts were 2), 04, 312 
In 1S77 t thie yl ntrate of 2tcent the re« Ipts were 27, 053, 072 
Phese figure n from ‘ ources, show a gradualand steady 
iIncreare in receipts from year to year while the present rate was in 
op ‘ ji deem it ‘ Limpolitic, nay, sir, I deem it almost 
ol i hi pre ‘ ( oft altairs 1 Is to precipitate a 
mt o flailing oll ni ent hb thi Lopiion of t hic pending report. 
Mr. Speaker, the question how revenues for the support of the Gov 
‘ it can best be raised, how they can be secured with the small- 
‘ jy ind embarrassment to the people, is a question which in 
all times has demanded and has received the best thought of the best 
and most practical of tatesme! it occurs at once to all of us, it is 
welf-evident proposition, that articles of necessity, those articles 
which must enter into every household in this wide land, however 
humble that household e, are the art cles which ought inequity 
O ESCAPE taxation, ol il all ever le taxed so) slightly as that the 
burden hall be searcel leit 
Phere is anothe class of art ] hich may be ranked is luxuries 
hich the burden should fall i} int le under consideration, in 
jud ent, is one of these 
Government reach forth its hand and demands that from some 
& ree trie ri cient irve To mee? its « venses shall be re 
a ead Lh cael a mironts 3 alway ind should be fairly and 
me ively md ered l, for one, si ( ild deem myself dere 
t duty to the } pH vhom I have the honor in part to repre 
Be f I voted for so eeping a reduction in this tax, and then 
should be con ye lled to vote nil eased tay poh some arth le of 
eal nece ty in orderto make up for the deficiency In revenue. 
Even concedin or the sake of the argument, that this proposed 
reductir i} benet he producer, my friend from Virginia, [ Mr. 
CABELL, | and my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. MCKENZIE, | and other 
Al tlemie yl »> have so ably and eloquent) presented the claims of 
their constituents here, forget the fact, it seems to me, that we are 
‘ siat r this matter not fa section only, but tor the whole 
broad land. If their demands are acceded to, why may not the Repre- 
selitatives of ie distinct interest in the East, some special business 
nthe West ome individual trade the North, beseige the doors of 
Congress and demand that like special legislation be enacted for the 
relief of their several interests This Congress is not here to legislate 


tion at the « xpense of serious loss to the 


for the interest of any one sec 
country. My amend 
tax to le placed upon this great st \} le 
that the 
moted thereby, 


nt to establish a compromise rate as the 
, Was made in the earnest belief 


/ 


best interests of 


and that 


producers and manufacturers would be pro- 
nieanwhile the interests of the Government 


} 
ead 


would not perhaps be jeopardiz 


L had hoped that asa 
to come, 


result of the adoption of the amendment, for 
have no further agitation upon the subject. 
an immense army of men and women whe, in 
capacities, are laborers dependent upon this in- 
their bre ad, 
the 
t-houses where gaunt poverty actsalwaysas overseer; through 

ll borane the trade, 
amount and price of labor. 
ing that 


that the rate should be the o1 


Years we should 


Phere isi this country 


umble subordinate 


terest for In the large establishments where they are 
eriploved ; in small 


fenemen 


er shops where this article is made up; in 
hes of agitation upon this question affects the 

lor the sake of all these people, believ- 
au medium tax might be a permanent one, I was most anxious 
e contemplated by my amendment. I 





im Willing to go no further, and upon this question shall vote to ke« p 
the tax at its present rate, believing that the interests of the pro- 
ducers will not suffer, but that the great interests of the Government 
may be seriously jeopardized by so radical a change. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH OF HO 


N. A. A. HARDENBERGH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES. 
fuesday, January 28, 1879, 
On the bill GT. BR: No. 019%) to reatrict, thi F entinais on of Chinese to the United 


Mr. HARDENBERGH. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House is 
ene which must attract the attention of the entire country for the 
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novelty of its provisions and the sweep of its effects. 


Never before. 
sir, hasit been found necessary to prohibit immigration to our shores 
of earth’s oppressed ones, whether from the Orient, whose civilization 
dates back thousands of years anterior to our own, or those from En 
rope’s shores who, weary with the exactions of despotism, seek a refyu: 


under the more genial intluences of the institutions of freedom. 4 


ih 
Is freedom incom 
*, and may if not extend its all-conqnering ary 
to every condition of man. The dread arbitrament of war has lifted 
to the dignity ot freedom four millions of people who had been born 
to servitude, and we bave given them welcome to all the purposes 
and pursuits of citizenship, and in its seqnence we have witnessed th, 
astounding fact of a representative of the “ despised race ” occupying 
temporarily the Vice President’s chair in the Senate of the Unite: 
States. Shall we argue from this that our institutions are not adapted 
toevery phase of ourcommon humanity. If it be true that the bound 
less continent is ours, for what is it ours, I ask you—1n part for free 
dom and in part for serfdom, or ours for humanity ? 

Sir, in the brief life-tinie you and I have seen we have been thy 
witnesses of prejudices founded on nationality and on creed. They 
ran their brief career, but found no lodgment in the popular heart 
for they were contrary in spirit to the principles which underlie the 
vreat structure of our Government. By the passage of this bill we 


violate our treaty obligations and confess our inability to maintain 
The spectacie 


the cardinal principles ingrafted in our Constitution. 
Forty-five millions of freemen bound by the ties 


at least is strange. 

of a common interest founded on liberality and progress must now an 
nounce to the world, as they enter upon the second centennial of 
their national existence, that one nation, and that the oldest of earth, 
must be forever excluded because our institutions are inadequate to 
their presence among us. 

Sir, 1 have an affectionate respect for my brethren of the Pacitic 
coast; LT have studied their interest as connected with legislation since 
I have occupied a chair in this Hall. California has many for hex 
inhabitants who left their homes and tiresides in my own district, whe 
aided in laying the foundations of that wondrous State, and bave 
since won honors from her people and written their names in boldest 
characters upon the history of her progress and her development. Yet 
for all this l cannot, even tor California, give consent by my voice o1 
vote that any single portion of my country shall close its ports to the 
oppressed of earth, from whatever clime they come or beneath what 
ever skies they may chance to have been born. 

The tlag that floats on every ocean and commands a world’s r 
spect, as it finds a greeting in every port, whether of the Occident 
or the Orient, should never confess by any act of ours that while it 
was the emblem of freedom the limits of that freedom were circum 
scribed, and the majority of the race, in the height of our progress, be 
refused protection beneath its ainple folds. 

One word more, Mr. Speaker, and I have done. 
have a vast amount of importationus. 
tude upon our continent but has the production of Chinese skill and 
labor offered for distribution to We send accredited a 
minister plenipotentiary to reside near her chief court, and she in re- 
turn sends her minister to usin the interchange of courtesies acknowl] 
edged by great nations. Should her embassy consist of more than 
fifteen persons no single vessel can bring them to our shores. What 
a blot upon our vaunted progress, What a stain upon our escutcheon! 

Sir, I shall vote against this bill and record by ny vote as the com- 
mon verdict of my people that no narrow views are theirs, and that 
this continent, dedicated to freedom and to progress, will extend its 
arms to every race inspired with the instincts of civilization and of 
progress. My constituency is generous, and so shall be my vote as 
against this proscription bill. 


question embraced within the bill is simply this : 
patible with any race 


From China we 
Scarce a store of any magni 


people. 


our 


Sundry Civil Expenses. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. A. WILLIS, 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HovusrE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 24, 1879, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6471) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 


Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WILLIS, of New York. Mr. Speaker, the sundry civil bill has 


| reference to all branches of the Government, and its consideration 


therefore yields me the opportanity I crave to discuss generally polit- 
ical problems affecting the administration of laws in the Republic. 
Before my final departure from this Hall, where I have served, with 
such fidelity and judgment as I could command, the interests of the 
people, pardon my desire to leave behind me such views as, in my 
opinion, should control the policy of this Government, The compan- 


ions of my service here will, I doubt not, accord me credit for sin- 
cerity of conviction, though differing from me somewhat or even 
widely respecting the theories I shall advocate. 

I enter upon this discussion with readier zeal, because I believe that 
the American people must be educated anew, both as to the duties of 
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sovernment and citizenship; that the Union to-day confronts a peril | consti 
. thousandfold more formidable than armed legions; that unless we | limita 
stake the landmarks of liberty once more the Republic in form will | as th 


putlast its spirit. We will have the shadow of popular government Gover iment is not an eleemosynary institution for t 


ited by the people, drawing its life from their will, subj 
ions and conditions expressed in the fundamental law known 
e Constitution. 











se 
without the substance. How to avert such a calamity is the problem | tion of charities or the establishment of religious and colleg 
to be solved. Our institutions alone are founded upon the perfect and tutions. It is not a moral regulator whose offi e is to teac h ’ » 
ist recognition of the only legitimate purpose of human government. | is right or wrong; what you shall say or leave unsaid; wha 
Republics there have been in name ; democracies, so called, have also | shall eat or drink or wear. Nor is it an organization whose func 
had short being at long intervals in the world’s history ; but we must | it isto create and earry on grand enterprises, commercial or m { 
not permit ourselves to be ee eeree by names, which serve only as | uw ng ‘he moment it crosses the threshokloft either of these sphere 
lecoys to mislead the superficial and unthinking; they were wanting | it trenches on the very law of equality designed to enforee s 
i the essence of republicanism a democracy—were characterized | purpose is prostituted, it betrays its mission invades the doma 
RC olels by vigorous rulership of ambitious demagogues, who, by the | human activity, and becomes a monstrous usurpation. Her ‘ 
exercise of political arts and contriv: uces, held ; gnorant people in | republicanism and 1 irchy divide here democratic p rhe 
subordination to their purposes and betrayed en m into a fancy that | combat despotism. 
were in actnal possession of liberty. To keep so lety intact, then, thie thee of go ent Anv need 
THE PURPOSE ¢ GOVERNMENT beyond this the vel is and ¢ erey of Wm L compass Whether in 
What then is this purpose of grovernment ? On what polit il prop building te legrap| " CATMSHIPS, OF | ‘ dual 
sitions is it based? That no government is of binding force or au- C@terprise ts always more efficient, more ecor eal t ver 
thority unless emanating from the people and created by their will. | ital agency. 
Liberty to every man to exercise his faculties and enjoy the fruit | 
hereof isan absolute right, intended by God to secure hay piness to rhe interests of all classes of people are identical ; an tin vA 
every living creature and to assure the highest possible moral develop- | 1 terest is artificial; any division line between ccasses is artificial. In 
ment, such right to be exercised and enjoyed as to trench upon no | Bature there are no barriers; there isa principle of barn yim thre 
other one’s rights. The purpose, then, of government is brietly this: | Operations of man kind just as assuredly as ther \ 
to secure equal enjoyment of this absolute right to exercise one’s fac- | Verse. That prineipl crnments have alwa SSaie Happily the 
ities and enjoy their fruit; to effect this purpose by the enforce es tsare ly vond the rreach, forthe ree in| o1 doubt that, were it pos 
ment of certain restraints and conditions and burdens Which shall sible, wise and saga Tatesmmanship, exult fin its enlarged tield 
operate equally on all, be borne equally by all, and equally benetit | “° dat or ce proceed to ¢ ange the order or the sea { itiply or 
all. Any government whic h does not contemplate this purpose, and diminish the hours of rht and darknes to have rain 1OW 
s not administered in this spirit of perfect equality, is unrepublican, | 5UUshine, Phe whol der of things wou d be reversed, and of course 
undemocratic, and a usurpation which cannot be borne without hu- | under al d lightnin hurricanes and earthquakes, would be forth 
miliation and disgrace. Our Government does contemplate this pur- |W! abolished. And why? Oh, the public good demands it! I 
pose, and has very generally been administered in harmony with this | the voi eof commot tice, of expediency, and it must be done. Do 
spirit. Such principle was distinctly enunciated in our sublime chart | you doubt this? Alas, then you do not understand this class of peo 
if political wisdom, the Declaration of Independenc e. It was forti ple, these wise, long-headed s itesinen who be eve it liberal exer 
fied by constitutional provision in the organic law of the nation. It cise ol governmental powe! who croak about the demands of exp 
was announced and vindicated by all of our earlier statesmen. Yet | @leney, morality, and the pub FON Phey recognize no limitat 
it has been very frequently departed from, very frequently ignored, | 19 Sovernmental power save the Trait of their capa 
and sometimes openly, flagrantly assailed, though happily the great R 
heart of the nation bas always responded to it; the conscience of the What is the fruit? We have a taste. Special legislation, whi 
nation has been in accord with it; and though overridden from time | has cursed the nat vith monopolies ide auction-houses of I 
to time in Measures of finance and taxation, in local and special legis- | legislative halls, br it democracy disrep , bevat logw-re 
lation, in the toleration of asystem of serfdom for about ninety years, |} which means combination between varied interests of en se is 
this purpose is still recognized by all thoughtful men and the observ- | special representatives of t varied rm rupt barga 
ance of it hailed as the only salvation of our Republic, the only assur- | by the terms of which, for t benefit of thes iried interest ( 
ince that our nation is a republic in reality as also in name. To | nation at large is forced to pay tribute—the few enriched, the m 
witness departures from its purpose, driftings here and there from | impoverished—the nation divided into classes, prejud excited and 
its spirit, should excite no alarm and serve only to provoke a watch- , appealed to, the equilibrium of society destroyed, u itu d 
ful care. tions between labor and capital created, seeds of hatred so i between 
Moral forces are always combating each other. We must be ever | them,and a warfare resulting in disturbance to trade, with sequent 
on the alert. We must understand the character of government, the | suffering to all, instituted. If capitalists combine, labor men will 
relation that one part bears to another. Both knowledge and in- combine likewise. Organization on one orvunizat 
elination are requisite. on the other. The struggle is uncalled for, unnatural oO out of 
Safety depends no less upon the people than upon rulers, for gov- | demagogism and the « cise of a function by the Government wh 
ernment when most favorably administered retlects only the average | does not belong to it, which is special legislation I sale pi 
moral sense of the people. ciple which should govern the price of material should govern t 
In this view, then, it behooves us, as foremost of all else, to ac- | priceoflabor. Government has no business to meddle with the prices 
quaint ourselves not only with the spirit of our Government, but also | of either. When it does, it is a usurpation, and becomes a source of 
with those conditions and limitations which must be observed to in- | infinite mischief, never reaching the end aimed at; for ombats a 
sure its just and equal operation. Having accomplished this, what | principle which eventually asserts its supremacy, and during thi 


remains is easy; for he who thoroughly understands these will be | pendency of the struggle loss accrues to everybody, but chietly t 
irresistibly controlled by and enchanted with their intrinsic excel- | the poor laborer. 
lence, logical correctness, and thorough adaptation to the most per- But more unfortunate still are the experiences of to-day growing 


fect happiness and development attainable, so that inclination to do | out of a wanton disregard of national obligations and tl] sclire 
our duty will surely come after we acquire a knowledge of what that | tion of governmental functions Labor idle d starv capital 
duty is. timid and unremunerative; industry weighed « I ppre \ 
JUSTIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT taxation; sumptuary laws enforced ; want we rly versal; go 
Government, even the most lenient, can only be justified by the stern- | ernmental credit still doubtful; the future dark and uncertain, are 
est and most solemn necessity ; it implies force, there isan energy to be | some of our present griefs the heritage of fal ol ‘ eoris rf 
exerted, somebody to act, somebody to be acted upon. What then is an ae eeerees’) which has debauched our people, infusing f 
that necessity which government is required to answer? The law of | into all the chant of society, begetting false ideas of life and a 
equal and exact justice, what political thinkers term the law of equal | spirit of profligacy y rail ich not only rendered the people extravagant 
freedom, which proceeds from God, is of God, and therefore has always | but recone iled them to extravagance in the conduct of government 
been the original prime principle by which mankind shonld abide, a Mr. Speaker, what I have said with reference to the National Gov 
principle the operation of which all human creatures should avail | ernment applies equally to State and mu pal governments, th 
themselves and be benetited by, existing before all society and gov- only difference being that, though the function is the same, each « 
ernment, but which unhappily has always been, as the experience of | ercises it in a distinet sphere There is no subordination, no inter 
the ages proclaims, invaded and ignored. Abuses of humanity have, | ference; each has duties pertaining to the same function, but pee 
from the time whereof tradition reaches not, been frequent ; the weak | liar to itself. Any invasion of either ought to be resented, for 1 
have been preyed upon by the strong; the apathetic, the unthinking, | assaults the harmony of the stem and threatens danger to a lo 
victimized by the ambitious and designing; the honest depredated | secure the perfect operation of this governmental function our Goy 
upon by the dishonest, so that this grand principle of equality has | ernment is based upon a system of checks and balances—the legis 
been overridden, and society in its peril has taken refuge by adeputa- | lative, the judicial, the executive—each separate and distinet, and 
tion of its power into government, that is a combination formed to | yet a conflict impossible. Each is absolute in its province in so far 
secure the operation of such principle. So you see the principle of | as its prescribed duties are concerned, These three departments are 
equality comes firstly ; that principle trampled on by mankind sec- | so many supports, standing like huge columns. So long as they ar 


thirdly. You now have the end aimed at, equality; the necessity sub- be weakened, bent, or get displaced, and that which leaned equally 
served, equality imperiled ; the nature of the government, an agency © on three, in the nature of things, isdisturbed ; its equilibrium is gone 


ondly ; and government to vindieate that principle and enforce it, | all erect, they can bear any pressure; but undermine either, let either 
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the balance destroyed Phe man who undermines either of these sup- 
ports, who assails this nicely adjusted balance, who attempts to en- 


large the power of one le partment at the expense of another depart- 
if a more dangerous foe to the life of the Republic than he who 


nion 


ment, 


nblazons on his brow d 


Disunion means a divided nation, simply. 


rhe departments of gov 





ernment merged and the balance destroyed, means a dead republic, 
- all the perils, all the inconvenience, ill the evil, comes from a 
disreevard of those limitations and restraints upon governinent which 
are found in our written law, and a general acquiescence in such dis 
revard Resorts to arbitrary measures, when the nation was bleed- 
ing and te ny and writhing ina life and death struggle, were justi- 
{ | rtue of that law of self preservation which has no lim- 
nation. Such resorts became cu Lomary, The people prew used to 
the hailed them as familiar processes, trusting that when war ceased 
thy too would cease; but these processes yielded patronage and 
power to those who indulged in them. The people on the one hand, 
not long since absorbed in the grand problems solved by the war, 
lulled by peace and apparent prosperity into indifference and apathy, 
verlooked them, while, on the other hand, the vy who exercised them 
began to assert them as prerogative Phe result is natural; sucha 
ious plant must, in obedience to its nature, yield a poisonous, 
deadly fruit. Better than proportional representation, better than 
cumulative plans of voting, is a strict construction of the funda- 
mental law, kee ping the government within its appropriate sphe re, 
saving to your ruler edt gard your oaths: Step not one foot beyond 
the line of constitutional limit or you will tind death.” This will be 
he only restraint upon the majority that is needful, all the incentives 
to « orruption would vanish, the « four nts of jobbe ry would be gone, 
With special and class legislation, all the ills we suffer from, in the 
political world, would vanish, stability sueced to uncertainty, and 
eneration for law become as conspicuous as contempt for it is now 
painful. 
Mr. Speaker, the administration of the republican party since the 


iv has entirely discarded the doctrines I have urged; its career has 
been tainted with frauds and excesses, all due to the system opposed 


utterly to the theories I have urged. Limitations and restraints have 
been wholly out of view. It should be remembered rulers are serv- 
ants; the hould be held to a stern and rigid accountability. Per- 
sons occupying Official position perform their duties under oath. He 


who uses that official position to enrich himself or to enhance any pri- 
vate interest violates that oath, and should be scorned by men as he 

iby He betrays a people who have honored him. He poi- 
sons the nation which has been bis benefactor. Every man who revels 
in wealth gathered by political position is a robber who not only de- 
spoils the State, but stabs it in the heart, for public virtue, its life- 
blood, is poisoned, 


} 
abyels, 


CENTRALIZATION 


The Union is safe not so self government. Unless a great party 
presents this issue of centralization manfully, there is indeed danger. 
This is not anew question. It was well defined generations ago. Ham- 
ilton believed in a strong central government resembling that of Great 
Britain, whose functions could be multiplied ad infinitum as the public 
welfare seemed to demand; 


broad, Lil ral construction, 


that the Constitution should receive a 
while the States should be mere puppets, 
subordinate to the sovereign power of the nation. 
Jefierson expressed views diametrically opposite. 
hould have just as 


He insisted we 

small an amount of government as possible; that 
it should be endowed with the fewest functions possible ; that the 
Constitution should be strietly construed, and that all powers not 
expressly delegated to the National Government were reserved re- 


spectively to the States and the people. The people ranged them- 
selves aceording to their convictions. The battle was fought and 
refought until the Jetlersonian system was freely accepted and acqui- 


esced in as a permanent policy of the Republic, and was adhered to 
] 1oh supe rseded all other issues. 


’ ’ 
until the slavery quest 


Then came 


the war, and in obedience to war necessity centralism succeeded. 
But the war over, the plea of necessity gone, we discover the same 
atrocious system of consolidation practiced, under the auspices of the 


publican party, toa greater extent than ever before, asystem which 
ts operation has degraded the power and dignity of States, so that 





they are no longer self-dependent, no longer capable of asserting their 
consequence or bearing their responsibility. 

Local self-government, without which liberty cannot exist, has been 
stifled and sneered at as an unmeaning principle which belongs to 


the buried past. 


Democrats insist that it is an imperative need, which 
restored, 


or this invasion of fundamental law, this unwar- 
mot liberty, the judiciary, 
and executive, is responsible. 

The Supreme Court, pac kedtotraverse asolemn dec ree, that the Gov- 
ernment had no constitutionalright to make its promissory notes legal 
tender, nullified the d endowed the Govern- 
ment with the function of banker, prolonged the restoration of con- 

lence, and intensified the business depressions of the country; it has 

iven sanction to arbitrary arrests, and even proclaimed that the Na- 
tional Government can alter, invade, or even annihilate a franchise 
given under the broad seal of a sovereign State. 

Mr. Justice Field’s decisions contain the only manly protests, the 
only loud-speaking signals, against these startling innovations which 


TUISL te 


1,) 


thle subversic 


no less than the legis- 


mative 


octrine of “stare decisis, 


iid 
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if not checked will wholly transform the 
ment. 


character of our Goyern- 

To-day the Supreme Court is the most dangerous foe to free vOov- 
ernment, to individual liberty, to the vested rights of the people. and 
the safety of the Republic can only be made sure by a reorganiza 
of that court. : 

So, too, the National Legislature is ever assailing the character of 
our Government ; controlling State elections, not in the South only 
but in the North; appointing marshals and supervisors, who, under 
the direction of such despots as John l. Davenport, disfranc hise 
thousands of voters, depriving them of their liberty, and subjecting 


1low 


} them to annoyance and mortification, 


His acts of tyranny have, thanks to a judge (Blatchford) not en- 
slaved by partisan command, been pronounced without legal wai 
rant. Test re applied in a period of peace, which utterly 
overthrow the jury systein, making ita contemptible farce, so that 


oaths a 


all adjudications are dependent on the caprice of ignorant and parti 


san jurors 


a wrong whichis approached by no other in the most des 
potic of nations. It continually asserts new governmental powers, 
sometimes establishing a new bureau, sometimes claiming a new pre 
rogative forthe nation, and sometimes denying a long-enjoyed prerog 
ative to the States. 

Mr. Speaker, if democracy is faithful to its traditions, to its plat 
forms of principles, it will repress this tendency. While conceding 
that the National Government is supreme in the exercise of all powers 
within its legitimate scope as defined by express words in the Con- 
stitution, the State is no less supreme in matters peculiarly belong- 
ing to the State. The war should not in any wise change or trans- 
form our political system. The surrender of the contederacy at 
Appomattox meant that the government of our fathers unchanged 
should endure throughout the ages in all its purity and simplicity; 
that national and State governments should survive each in their 
integrity nowhere clashing, but each to perform unmolested its origi 
nal functions. 

Let us have a strong government, for that government is strong- 
est which has the fewest functions. The man who confines himself 


ne 
1i¢ 


| to one task, concentratesall hisenergies upon it, is strong and achieves 


success. The man who pursues many vocations and distributes his 
energies is weak and fails in all. So with the Government, when it 
undertakes any other duty beyond what I have indicated, the pro- 
tection of the people in the enjoyment of their persons and property, 
it ignominiously fails. Its agencies are inexpert and unreliable, its 
appliances complex and costly, its interference in business afiairs, 
railroads, telegraphs, health matters, banking matters, or what not, 
invariably stifles private enterprise, dwarfs human energy, and cramps 


everywhere by its violation of natural laws. 


tion, the worst species of class or special legislation. 


) and in general administrations has complete 


Mr. Speaker, to undo all this mischief, to repair all these evils, it 
is necessary to have aradical change of policy. The republican party 
not only brought this condition of affairs about, but are prond of the 
achievement. The democratic creed promises the needed reform. 

rARIFF. 

But, sir, in other respects our original policy of government has 
been departed from and a new departure been had; instead of sub- 
serving the just purpose of Government it announces another which 
defeats that purpose. I mean a tariff, not for revenue but for protec- 
In this respect 
there is no safety, no lasting release from the distresses which afilict 
the nation, save by genuine reform in the conduct of our Government. 
It is now carried on in the interest of monopolies for the enrichment 
of favorites. Every session of Congress lobbyists swarm and throng 
about the portals of the Capitol log-rolling. “You help me and I'll 
help you” is openly and disgracefully carried on, to the unspeakable 
injury of the country, for the enhancement of interests which concern 
small cliques and classes alone. Special legislation in finance, in tariff, 
ly superseded, crowded 
out of sight, almost out of memory, those principles of broad, gener- 
ous statesmanship which regarded only the interests of all, was indif- 
ferent to class or section, tore down all artificial barriers between 
capital and labor, and befriended only such measures of policy as 
benetited all, as were based on the law of equal freedom. 

Our whole net-work of statutes, those which provide for the regu- 
lation of finance and the imposition and collection of taxes, are crowded 
with fraudulent devices and contrivances enacted with intent to 
cheat, defraud, and impoverish the people. The anti-democratic sys- 
tem is in the ascendant. 

Taxes are no longer levied to raise revenue, but to sustain small 
classes of men who have invested in abnormal and unprotitable in- 
dustries, to transform them into millionaires. The millions are pau- 
perized, every industrial pursuit is hampered and paralyzed, to aug- 
ment the possessions of a few capitalists. Every mechanic, every 
miner, every farmer, every tradesman, every manufacturer, outside 
of the pampered recipients of governmental favor, are taxed and 
weighed down with oppressive burdens. No nation on the earth can 
boast a tax-list as large, with collection machinery as complex and 
expensive, a levy as unequal and burdensome, a system as inquisito- 
rial and tyrannical, so filled with ambiguities, as that of this free Re- 
public. A government predicated on written law, whose corner-stone 


is equality, has been gradually changed from the freest and happiest 
to the most oppressive and costliest on the globe. It is the heritage 
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of past republican administration, the fruit of republican states- | issue. Redemption is cancellation. We are onthe high road 1 
wanship. _ ; | flation. Artificial prosperity may follow, but eventually we f 
We acquiesced for a while, respecting the plea that nothing better | 


r| the present policy ensues, suffer another collapse of cred 
could be done under the pressure ol necessity ina period of war: but pel iod of S 


this excuse was idle even then, for had the tariff been for revenue | no ti 





depress Di Phere Ss ho 








} ha ipustme! nt Cine nat 1. question, unt the last greenback 
ly, had it operated equally as near as might be on all, the receipts | dollar is destroyed , 
from taxation would have been larger, the prosperity of the country Secretary Sherman is committed in another direction. In his ar 
re uniform, and the people demoralized infinitely less. There would | nual r port tor 1877 he argued in favor of reissu Now, sir, | ma 
ve been fewer millionaires and fewer beggars; not, as it has been, | tain that every dollar of greenback money paid out is in violation 
rich made richer, the poor poorer. of the Constitution, even accepting the legal-tender decision, for there 
Now as ever democracy is for free trade. By free trade is meant ! is an absence of all necessity: there is « in the Treasury be dl 
such a tax levy as leaves enterprise free and unhampered ; as leaves |} the requirements of coi! ibilities. Could this stion be settled 
tural laws undisturbed in their operation ; which regards the nat- | by the Supreme Court itive s 1 believe we be if sub 
ral right of every citizen to buy where he can obtain what he de mitted there, the countr Wi d be relieved from e of the reatest 
sires most cheaply ; to sell the product of his industry where it will | curses that ever afilicted a nation, an inconvertible curreney 
command the highest price ; as recognizes the principle that no tay- Let some patriotic ¢ ens t presenting a case of this kind 
ition is legitimate or constitutional but that which is employed in | to the courts and procure a judgment, and they v AY stly es 
carrying on the Government in the exercise of its only lawful fune- | teemed as public benetactors. This done, t anking 
tion, the protection of the person and property of the citizen, and ; will be remanded to the people. We will have a system of tree bank 
then in such wise that it vill equally benefit all and the burdens be | ing embracing these needful conditions bsolute Vy for the 
equally borne by all. Such free trade is practicable. Such free trade | bill-holder; uniformity in issues; convertibility in coin on demand 
ean come only by change of administration and complete reversal | This will insure safety, venience, and accommodate itself respeet 
of publie policy. No democrat will hesitate to join me in denunci: ing the amount of circulation to the re irements of trad 
tion of this wrong or to unite with me in rescuing the country from The funding of the national debt at a low rate of interest at the 
the toils of that party which sanctions such vice in legislation; for | rate of several millions per day, thereby relieving the people of a 
the levy of protective duties means spoliation and robbery, while it | burden which should soon be felt in reduced taxat i tact which 
defeats the end aimed at—revenue. should yield great satisfaction; it bespeaks not only a supertluity of 
It isa party question. The people pronounced judgment upon it | money, but unlimited faith in the integ) tv of the Gove ent. Yet 
the last election, though it was set aside by an electoral commis this great joy is marred by the unwarraatable act of the Secretary, 
sion in defiance of their will. The democratic party announced its | who, notwithstanding the popularity of the loan, has, that a few of 
policy in these words, (see Saint Louis platform, 1376 :) his friends might thrive and enrich themselves, taken advantage of 
We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly four thousand articles as a the occasion and given exclusive privileges and advantages toa syn 
ister-piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yieldsadwindling, not | dicate to dispose of a large fraction of it. Why he has subjected the 
a yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many ind istries to subsidize a few people to this needless cost; why he has unnecessarily placed them 
prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor It ha cs 4} . 1a 4 ’ ; , 4 
degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high seas. | "2 foreign markets when they would find their way there without 


It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, and d¢ his intervention; why he bas exhibited this partiality to his special 














pleted the returns of agricultural industry, an industry followed by one-half our | friends, is a conundrum he should be compelled to answer. 
] It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury ‘ 
l ts the processes of produ ition and wastes the fruits of labor It prot es | I ARM 
d, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officiais, and bat 4 honest me Mr. Speaker, while immense reductions have been made in the 
nt "e i all tom-hous s ] \ venue 1 } i} 
‘ ts. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be on revenu cost of the Navy, the Army is still a most burdensome and oppressiv: 


The people, worn out with exactions and paralyzed by unwhole | branch of the service. Its organization lac] | | 


acks simplicity and strength; 
some trade restrictions, listened to these words worthy of the Republic | its administration has been faulty, even criminal, under republican 





in the era of its simplicity and virtue, worthy the spirits of Jefferson auspices. Forees intended to protect the frontier from the ravages 
and Jackson, and accepted them as their own. It becomes us toem- | of hostile Indians and marauding Mexicans have been « nployed to 
body this popular resolve in legislation. To delay this reform is crim- oppress State sovereignties, to keep alive the rale of vice and igno 
inal. To make it practicable the Executive must be in accord with | rance in the South; ay, to subvert the willof the people at the ballot 
hoth branches of Congress. | box. True, they have not during the two years | past been employed 

FINANCE, forthe latter purpose, whethe for >: of oceasion or change of poliey 





Mr. Speaker, the republican party is responsible, too, for the vex- | time willteachus. 8 


tto say, it was employed in the last presi 
ation endured by the nation by reason of the unsettled condition of | dential election, and proved an ettective auxiliary to the base men 


the currency. I cannot more aptly present this record than in the | who conspired to defeat the will of the 


ui ce 








vill o people and made possible the 
words addressed by me to this House on a former occasion : | success of that crime, matcllessin infamy, perpetrated by the electoral 
REPUBLICAN RECORD ON FINANCIAL QUESTIONS | COMMISSION, It was the ally of perjured returning boards in Fiorida 
But the republican party, Mr. Chairman, have a record; and here it is and Louisiana. 
First. They authorized the issue of Treasury notes and enacted 1 ) “ The republican party have always been intent, and are to-day, 
legal-tenders in all transactions, public and private, without constit al | upon increasing this fores It insists that it shall be used at the will 
warrant or authority. f 


' : , he Exeet » to supervise e] ions Members on this tloor ] ” 
Second They supplemented that unconstitutional act by an error equally as of the FE — itive to PUR VAS OA U — Memb ' i} sib 

cross, in making the interest on the bonds payable in gold inst unreservedly demanded that this shall be done: that it is a prerova 
rhird. They violated the plighted faith of the nation by 

which solemnly provided for the conversion of what was called | 





act tive of the National Government to exercise this right; that State 

















r Is. tl 1 t } : 1] ip sovereignty, individual berty, shall be at the mer of the Chief 
-20 bonds, thereby outraging every principle of justice, violating all law " } } } . 
e . : . ‘ = he ¢ } the rmy nbject to thei price 
that which was no less injurious to the moral sense than to the mater ere Magistrate al d the General ot eA 8 hei capt a 
of the countrx | This atrocious doctrine is another legar of the war-fien So lone as 
Fourth. When the receipts of the Government vastly exceeded its expenditures it can be advocated or defended in the National Congress, so long is 
instead of pees Ss gold in ata colors ot the Treasury and preparing a fund | ours a sham Republi 
lor ultimate redemption, mstead of liquidating the indebtedness of the Govern r : ; . . f hj ancl that t. neal tl 
ent which was dishonored, and paying off the debt whic WAS OVE! they ay There is but on: : to repel . 3, > i t I ea! the 
propriated the surplus means to the payment of debt which was removed twent Infamous statute which permits the wrot I Congress will at 
ears from maturity. | tempt to do, and, as I believe, will not te another dollar for the 
Fitth. After pledging themselves to the policy of contractior after r the support of the Army until it is done. 
measures resorted to by Secretary McCulloch, after solemnly pledg i ves | : } R f lo ny +} neato 
t the resen es O he peor rove t elves the enst 
a vote of this body, there being a minority of only six, to approve and sustain Let the represent \ t tl people pi ev ‘ the «¢ ‘ 
at policy, they committed the great crime of the century by lending themselves | dlans of the national safety and constitut i tegrity Let them 
m speculators and adventurers, the henchmen of this Administration; to the me exercise their rightful prerogative and command a halt to the exer 
.O Whom subsidies had been give n, 1m money and | nl to aid them in floating thes cise of a power whit h menaces erty The people W ill not only 
niquitous enterprises. And the collapse quickly followed , } , ‘ ' ‘ te { 
sth. 1t has assailed the doctrine of stare decisis, which under monarehical | Justify but applaud; future genera ee nee ser ee re 
tems is even beyond the reac] of the Crown It has inflated the S preme Court that a mighty people WV saved t Unik from the assaults of an 
order to legalize inflation, and, in detiance of all precedent, reversed a solemn | armed foe performed yet greater glol overthrowing a tyranny 
‘ cree = that va Saerenenang oe branch of the Government by a combina- | which, under the cnise of pub ifety and purity of the ballot-box, 
tion of the othe rranches i 4 Pear 
Seventh. Not content to abide by that decision, which was the result of its pe- | had undermined even the Co ; 
culiar policy, and which set at least a limit on this act of folly and state crime b There is no occasion for a large stand yarn 
declaring that legal-tenders could only be issued under the pressure of necessity | The American yr e should not be weighted with heavy taxes to 
1 period of war, they actually issued vet more and intlated the curren yet | defend the Rio Grane If Me co tolerates ravages on our border 
rther without even the pretense of legal authorization. 7 Poa bee e he a | al ‘ ar 
All this accumulation of crimes and blunders are the only vouchers wl i dic make demands upe 1 hel or reparation, and compe } if nece ry 
Administration presents to the American people. It says Behold, here is our | Diplomacy, not arms, the method 
~ from = judge what we will do in the tuture Are we not champic ol | From the Indians we have nothing to fear All our troubles and 
@ nation's ) } t} 
nation 1Oonoer | disorders warisal snomelr come trom wrongs intl ed upon them 
This is strictly true. | by peculators, fr breaches of treaty and robbery of reservations on 
. . . . . 1 | c ’ ] ] t ‘ ne 
Favorable balance of trade and recuperation of our industries have | the part of our Government. Fair-dealing and straightforward ne 
vastly improved our financial condition. A dollar and a promise to | gotiation would result in lasting peace. Cease to corrupt them, ex 


pay a dollar have become equal, and will remain so as long as con- | tend to them the appliances of civilization, they would respect our 
ditions are unchanged ; but we have no real resumption and will have | authority and never massacre our people on the far-away boarder. 
none so long as the Government exercises the illegal power of re- No longer trust tothe Army ; inaugurate 


an hor t policy ; visit con 
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dign punishment upon t retches who for self-aggrandizement 
ndet und sl ray mn race. Allow them to enjoy their 
hunting-vrouns ‘ 1d we will ascertain that humanity 
ind fair nla are infinitely more etiectual to prevent frontier out 
en t}, in ‘ iin 
‘ } , I ® Mull ned t subordinate labor 
nit munities from mob violence. Suchis 
thie ‘ { tiv i Cs It is this, that State overelgnuties, 
vy the despotic centralism of the last ten 
‘ r lost energy, assert anew their dignity and 
‘ 1 tin 0 d read become competent todo as Nev 
ur Oye 1 ind overmaster domestic vio 
il e « ravavant irse ol every g tf natu on 
lL isa ‘ oO It peril ) rtv, and will 
r people, at least so , the deeds of 
‘ ‘ n nee their memoir We i mcur no 
I Tin ty mt ¢ tit itions, the iberties ot our 
‘ ‘ eof the Republic, are immeasurably more in 
the prompt suppression of Indian hostilities, the cateh- 
rte ieve ithe b ni 0 the Rio Grande, or the protes 
oll is A. Scott property trom he fury of a mob. 
l t tisin t people is equ to any emergen Land upon 
i bppeal ( of «lange the earth wonld bend under the 
neible legions Reduce the cost and size of the Army 
| ent 1 ( | ado it, 1 ie ones ib enjoy that privileg 
other tration of the frauds, abuses, and irregularities that 
e been practiced by a republican administration 1s afforded by 
ve ration of the Navy Department, not in the presence ot 
‘ encies of war or the apprehension of prospective war, not 
product of carelessne but of reckless, persistent, deliberate, dis 


egard of legal restraints and violation of plain statutory provisions 
upon millions needlessly squandered to enrich those who en 

d favor from the minions in authority ; favoritism, the most un 
accorded to unworthy recipients; tolls corruptly exacted 

for the p e ot trolling elections; moneys intended for exist 
! i diverted ind paid out to the extent of millions for open 
reha { honest creditors suttered irreparable loss by 
payment of their claims, while the national faith was impaired 
the failure of the Government to promptly discharge its obliga- 

s 

Mr. Speaker, the f t ot altogether in the laws, but in their 
administration—wisely, honestly executed, in conformity to legislative 
ntention, we should never have been humiliated by this disgraceful 
exhibit of fraud and corruption, the result of which is that con- 
empt of law characterizes the whole Department. An impoverished 
people have been subjected to yet greater impoverishment, the habit 


ated from the head to all the branches of 
has obtained in nearly all the bureaus, so that offi 
cers Whose official conduct has. been faithful and eminently 
tainted by 


f abuse has been communi 


the service and 
praise 

the shadows of fraud and dishonor. I 
officer temporarily at the 
a bureau, whose administration, though not wholly exempt 
from criticism and blame, I gladly acquit of any complicity in the 
of sh I refer to Paymaster- 
General James H What occurred in his bureau worthy 
of reprehension, he was in no sense responsible for; he tolerated no 
rascality ; he never expenditures to exceed the amount 
of moneys due to his bureau, and the deticiency in it grew out of an 


| egal aiversion ot its moneys 


worthy | ve beet 


xcept trom this general denunciation one 


head ot 


une and disgrace | have depic ted. 


VW atmough., 


polis \ 
ted his 


permit 


Sales of old material were instituted by his predecessors and sanc- 


med by the Department, and hence this practice was not the result 
oft his choree, Lhe proceeds of these sales as te old clothing reverted 
to the clothing fund, where it belonged. As to the residue, obtained 
from the sale of perishable provisions, it was always at hand to be 
t ed to the Treasury if the Secretary of the Navy saw proper to 


Che failure to advertise for bids in making purchases—a most blam- 
hil bureau, 


« practice—while it not because of 
his fault, for the Secretary of the Navy failing to advertise, the exi- 


occurred in his was 
ten plated by law occurred, and it bec ume necessary to pur- 
| Oo the n-orde! system, 


The report of the Naval Committee to which I subscribed contains 


(pe 
i 


ilsoa n iken statement, (see report Naval Committee, page 12,) 

eof the sales being made so private as to be requested by the 
head of the burea to be considered confidential for a time,’ This is 
untrue. The request was made by the purchaser, not the head of the 


bureau, ard merely on the supposition that were the trade to remain 
ignorance of his contract and prices that he 
on more tavorable terms. 


General Watmough has enjoyed an enviab 


could dispose of them 
le reputation as a man 
. years of service in the Navy. 
llis veracity is undoubted and his statement regarding the transac- 
thoroughly satisfactory, establishing beyond 
peradventure his innocence and integrity, while it retlects no blame 
ipon others, In justice to him I append it. 

My excuse for this digression is that my remarks may do no officer 
injustiee, and that the report submitted by the committee may not 


md an officer during his thirty-five 


Lions 


inquired into is 


| 
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be construed to the prejudice of General Watmough, whose a 
dental relations with the Department have involved him uprjustly 
the general blame bestowed on a corrupt and extravagant admiy 
tration. 


Iwo naval ¢ 


l 


mimittees have investigated this Departme nt, thor 
sands of pages of testimony have been taken, and notwithstandi: 
he re kless and illegal conduct of officials, no punishment has ly = 
inflicted, Pertect lmpunity 

Violations of law are 
at the 


Congress has paid ott the indebtedness, amounting to 


has been enjoyed ly the mak factors 
hailed as precedents which justify new vio 
tions, So t] \\ hole sery ice has been debaucely da. 


about t 
millions, and saved to the country a turther indebtedness of 83.600 
It has, without crippling the service, reduced the annual cost of 
Navy $7,000,000, and when the Senate and Executive become d 
cratie will, I doubt 
putting 


penalties for its violation, and making 


e 
not, reform the service altogether: elevate it } 
an end to favoritism, enforcing respect for law, providi 
it worthy of a fame whicl 
illustrated by the achievements of Admiral Porter living and Admir 
WAR AIMS 
Mr. Speaker, another source of expenditure, amounting to m 
ions of dollars, is the payment of what are known as loyal claims 
t constant drain upon the Treasury, for which the republican party 
wholly and essentially responsible ; 
whole Governmen,, 
was under its control. 


ation of 


a system inaugurated vears a 
including the two branches of Gove 
It even instituted a court for 
such claims, ¢ legal sanetion by e) 
for their The result is a 
unknown in quantity, bestowed upon men legally and equitably ent 
tled to nothing. 

I maintain, sir, insurrectionary States 
subject to the confederate government have no foundation either ir 
municipal or international law, that every dollar paid, whether t 
loyal or disloyal claimants, has been a burden imposed upon the sweat 
and toil of the laboring-man. The United States had no jurisdictior 
over them; they did nothing to support its authority and they should 
be compelled to sutier a loss which is inseparable from war. I speak 
of thissubject fromthe stand-point of principle alone, forbearing those 
comments which might justly be made respecting the evils of specia! 
legislation, the perjuries and corruptions that inhere in the system. 
If Congress is not strangely insensible to the demands of justice, t 
the necessity for economical administration, it will repeal all laws 
relating to this subject, cease to pass special laws, and remove forever 
an abuse so pregnant with evils from the national capital. It ist 
me an oceasion of special congratulation that since the supremac 
of the democratic party in this House the evil for the first time has 
been successtully combated and checked, but it should cease to be 


when the 
ment, 
ular termi 


acting a law providing 


y 
I 
I 


the reg 
t} } 


vig Hemi 


payment subsidy. 


that claims which arose in the 


| altogether. 


| jealousy the overshadowing influence of rich corporations. 


PE LABO Q 

This question of labor, now so grave, bears a certain relation to the 
political parties. It should never have arisen in our polities, and 
would not now confront us but for maladministration since the wat 
Had democratic principles prevailed during the last decade the coun 
try would not have been disturbed by an agitation between labor and 
capital; the laboring-man would not have been the creature of pov 
erty or a petitioner for alms-giving by the Government. The demo 
cratic party has always been, and I believe will ever be, the sincere 
friend of the workingman. It has always been the foe to ostentation 
and extravagance, the opponent of monopolies, and has regarded with 
The de- 
mocracy is a labor party already organized. Let the laboring-men 
cease to salute strange banners. Let them dismiss all quackery and 
seek to have the causes removed which have made them acquainted 
with grief. 

We have a country whose resources are unrivaled, a soil whose 
fertility in any other country would be deemed fabulous, a climate 
widely diversified, a population intelligent, mechanics more skilled 
in useful arts than those of any other nation, competent to surpass 
all the world in foreign competition, and yet their hands are idle, 
their homes desolate. In the midst of plenty they are in want. There 
is no demand for the products of theirskill. Immigration has ceased. 
There is no carrying trade of ours upon the high seas. This is be 
cause the republican party has by its restrictions upon trade closed 
to us almost all the markets of the world; by its distribution of sub 
sidies to monopolists and certain classes of capitalists caused an ove: 
supply, for which, in the absence of foreign markets, there is no 
demand. To make a few hundred thousand rich it has plundered fort) 
millions. It has by its extravagance in administration, its credit mo- 
biliers and other innumerable frauds, burdened the people, all the 
weight has finally to be borne by labor, for by so much as the people 
are robbed is their capacity to pay for labor reduced. It has until 
recently subjected the South to rulers who plundered it mercilessly 
and kept it in a state of chaos,so that one-third of our people have 
been unable to aid us in bearing the burden of government and have 
contributed scarcely anything to repair the wastes of war and revive 
our prosperity. It has by the issue of an inconvertible currency, the 
fluctuations of which have heretofore cost the people hundreds of mill- 
ions per annum, obstructed the growth of ourexport trade. It demon- 
etized both gold and silver by using an inferior currency. But despite 


ESTION. 


| short-sighted, ignorant statesmanship, and thanks to the bounty of 
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Heaven and the economy of a democratic Congress, we are about to 
merge from darkness into the sunshine of prosperity—a prosperity 
that will be permanent if the democratic party shall be enthroned 
ynd prove faithful to its pledges 

[race effect to cause, comprehend the logic of wrong-doing, and 
l realize that the workingman has nobody to thank for the 
ls he bears but the 


ou wil 
l philanthropic, Christian statesmen who 


ill themselves republicans and who for a score of years have exer- 
sed absolute control over the dir 


Phe laborer has the same ri; 


larsh 1 


tion of the Government. 
: ghts as the capitalist. All he wants is 
i fair chance, an open field. If the Government wi 





tect the capitalist, cease to give franchises and privileges to the fer 


( -_ 
vhic hh by God’s law le long to all, he can suecesst lly fig lit h sown 
battle, without aid of President or Congress Remove trade rest! 
ons, give him a market for what he can produ e cheaper in Ame! 


a than elsewhere, he will obtain ample reward for his servic 

this country, more truthfully than ever before, will be his paradise 
LATRA 

[here has been unjustifiable extravagance In every branch of the 

Government. lstimates are uniformly far beyond the needs of the 


Phisstatement will not encounter contradict Since the 
} 


servic 
democrats have had a majority in this House’ fraud has been un 
irthed Ol alone in the Army, in the Navy, as l have explaied, but 
also in the Indian Bureau, in the Land Office, in the Department of 
Justice, in the Treasury, in the Printing Office, in the | 
eTaAVInNe and Printing everywhere, wher Lhe 
lied. Officials have tlaunted, in gay ostentation, at the capital with 
profits extorted from the private soldier on the frontier. Contractors 
have fattened upon plunder at the expense of the 
he plains. 


But Congress has retrenched, purified, and punished; it has u 


01 ‘ tit +) lay ] ‘ + ' , , 
asked euilty omctais, broken tp a& system of corrupt roKeraTe 
“ } ee +] = otenanes tare { } ! 
and sa ed the people adirecti) Ll ALTMAL CNM 1ditu Orth Lilo 
] 


of dollars. This, too, despite 


1] } 
republican members who, as debates 


ind records show, spoke and voted invariably against retrenchment, 
iwainst investigation, always for whitewashing and acquitting the 
riminal. Even foreign departments have not escaped the contagion 
f crime, as the reports alfecting the Venezuela treaty and tl ( 
assador to China show See Exhibit 2 
Vi BETWEEN sI 

The policy of the republican party with reference to the Sout 

tone of its leaders, were the supported by publi oD on, woul 
idicate a most unsatisfactory phase of affairs. The whispers of d 

st, the denunciations of stalwart statesmen, betray the « te 
if a sentiment and passion which patriotism must condem Wi 


ire not Algerines or Turks, but Americans, rejou Ing in a Christian 
Vilization. Let us frown upon those who engender animosities to 
disturb our repose and retard our prosperity. Let us force out of 
emory our tormer strifes. Let us accept this undonbted truth, that 
there can be no Poland or Ireland under the shadow of our flag. 
Overthrow a party devoted to sectionalism ; ional party 
with power. There will then be no variance between North, South, 
Kast, or West, for all their hopes, all their ambitions, all their mem 
ories, save the « hapte r of fierce rebellion, are common to each. And 
even this exceptional experience of fratricidal strife, 
the mutual slaughter it provoked, was a conflict between opposing 
social and political forces, resulting, in the provide nee of God, in 
such wise that a people was released from serfdom and endowed with 
the honors and glories of citizenship, while a Republic, recognizing 
the law of equal justice, was made perpetual. 
serve, not to engender strife, but to attest northern and southern 
manhood. The results of such conflict are not only acquiesced in, 
but fortified by constitutional amendment. 

Let the wounds of war be healed; let the turf which covers the 
graves of heroes North and heroes South be watered by pious tears 
Let him be spurned as a godless foe to the Republic whose word 
shall serve to awaken or revive the hates of war. As a soldier, I 
deem this an easy task. 

The questions of to-day must not be shrunk from. He is the truest 
patriot, the noblest soldier, who instead of boasting deeds of prowess 
then, performs his duty now; who, instead of boasting Gettysburgh 
and Vicksburgh, prides himself upon resisting extravagance and cor 
ruption which to-day assail his country. 

Let the heroes of armed conflict behold in the battle of to-day fresh 
opportunity for glory. In this wise we will prove ourselves fit cus- 
todians of a nation’s honor, fully equal to the responsibilities which 
ittach to citizenship in afree country. In this wise we will give 
unple proof to mankind that our centennial glory, like the cross of 
Charlemagne, while emblazoned upon the cloudless sky, is dimmed 
by no shadow. 

Read the records of this Congress, and conelude which of the par- 
ties of to-day can be most properly intrusted with the duty of con- 
ciliation. Citizensof Carolinaand citizens of Massachusetts are once 
more peers and coequals. The party which does not comprehend 
this has no occasion tolive. The issues of the hour cannot be found 


endow a nat 


while we mourt 


Such conflict should 


in the sepulchers of the past, but in the commanding needs of the | 


present and future; in financial and tariff reforms; in the puritica- 
] 


tion of the civil branches of the Government: in the elimination of 
abuses in the Army and Navy; finally,in the reduct 
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Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. 8. FULLER, 


) i} 


l +, 1500) 

| ! exp ©5801 

( ear on June 1 ) and for other purposes 
Mr. FULLER Mr. Speaker, I desire enll the attention of Con- 
wress to the « ol the Hot Sp ’ oft Arkansa a valuabl 
property belonging tothe United States and over which we exercise 
ol fomake. elf clearly understood as tothe present condi 
1of the sp d the siti f 1 people there I must go 

i mie re ew tlie leg i oO the ubiect 

l » Apr Congress reserved from sale or entry four sec- 
tie () sae ot | Ar wnsas, the Hot Springs bei eal 


in 
men, H. M. 


] 


i 
Notwithstanding 
and John. Hale, 


three 


made Claims, 


this, 


Rector, William I. Gaines adverse 


\ 


to en ther, of the springs and the adjacent land. These men con 
tended with each other in the State courts for the possession of the 
place ithe Federal courts forthe title to the land. Finally, 1 
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property was settled. No one had been willing to expend money ; 
substantial buildings on land that had to be held by the revolver o 
under a lease that might be terminated at any time by the decis vam 
of a court that would end the lease and oust the lessee. This hag 
kept hundreds of people, who knew the value of the waters and 1} 
opportunities for making money ottered by the various avocations of 
. well-patronized watering-place, from settling at Hot Spr 


rvs Ve 
sides which, a railroad had been constructed to “the sprit gs 
consequence was that hundreds of applications were made t 
receiver for leases of plats of ground not previously occupied. Li 
for one year, with the privilege of renewal, were granted, an , 
lessees at once commenced to erect buildings of more or less « 
ranging in cost from five hundred to ten thousand dollars. TI ul 
ties to whom these leases were granted were not trespassers ; t 
were tenants of the United States who had come forward in 
faith and accepted the otter of the Government to lease them its |] 
of course with the expectation that the leases would be am 
renewed, as none ef them would have erected improvements 1 
} lis¢ of the land one year, and 1) iccordance with the renewal ela 
contained in each lease. 
In the last session of the Forty-fourth Congress a bill (Public No 


disposing of ‘the Hot Springs reservation in the State of Arkan 
sas” was introduced, and law on the 3d of March, 1277 
Phe first section of that law repealed the act under which the re 
was appointed 


became a 
eiver 
The second provide d for the appointment of three 
ommissioners to take charge of the property. The third directed 
them to make a survey, showing every claim upon the “ reservation 
The fourth required, before this was done, that a new reservatic 
should be set apart, ‘* which shall include all the hot or warm springs 
situate on the lands aforesaid, to embrace, as near as may be, w 


lia 
is known as Hot Springs Mountain, and 


the same is hereby reserves 





from sale, and shall remain under the charge of a superintende “ 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 
Section 5 I give in full; it reads as follows: 
t shall be the duty of said Commissioners to show by metes and bounds o 
map herein provided tor, the tracts or parcels of lands claimed by rea 
nprovements made thereon or occupied b hand every such claimant and « 
pant on said reservation; to hear any and all proof offered by any such claimants 
und occupants and the United Stat nh respect to said lands and in resp 
provements thereon; and to tins determine the right of each claima 
occupant to purchase the same, or any portion thereof, at the appraised value, which 
| be tixed by the commissioners: srs led, } ver, That such claimants a 
pants shall tile their claims, under the provisions of this act, betore said 
} m oners Within six calendar months after the tirst sitting of the said board 
com oners, or their claims shall be forever barred: and no claim shall be eon 
dered which has accrued since the 24th day of April 1x76 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call your attention and that of this 


ldginents, compromises, A&¢ Jeachofthem v as placed in possession of 

»portion of the land adjoining the springs, while the question of title 
vas still undetermined The ground claimed and held by these par 
ties was all that was considered of value, because it embraced the 
Sprit ,and allthe territory adjacent to the springs on which build- 
ings could be erected. Thousands of people were attracted to the 
Hot Spr s by the fame of the waters as a curative agency. This | 
necessitated the erection of hotels, bath-houses, stores, and other 

buildings to accommodate the guests and provide for their wants. As 


Rector, Gaines, and Hale held all the land on which any of such build- 


ings could be erected, any one desiring to build, bad to lease from the 
one or the other of these parties, o1 to take forcible possession of the 
cle red location and hold it adversely to “the claimant ” by the powerof 
the shot -vyulL or re volver. Most of ‘the settlers,” however, preferred 


to lease,” and the result was that each of “the claimants” was in 
pessession of a large annual revenue derived from these leases. In 
this way several hundred “settlers” were located upon “the Hot 
Springs reservation.” 


The title to the property had never been adjudicated, and the late 
war placed the claimants “out of court;” accordingly an act of 
Congress was passed June 11, 1870, allowing all claimants to any por- 
tion of the reservation to file their petitions in the Court of Claims, 
and directing the proper officers of the Government to assert the 
claim of the United States. Proceedings were commenced, Rector, 


Gaines, Hale, and the United States being the parties thereto. In | 
174 the Court of Claims decided that the United States had never | 


parted with the title to any portion of “the reservation.” Rector, 
Gaines, and Hale appealed to the Supreme Court, and on April 24, 
1276, (3 Otto,) the Supreme Court aflirmed the decision of the court 
rhus all the occupants of the reservation at that time were 
declared by the highest judicial tribunal of the land to be trespassers. 

Immediately upon the rendition of the decree of the Supreme Court 
the chief-justice of the Court of Claims, in compliance with the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of June 11, 1870, appointed a receiver, 
and directed him to take possession of the entire reservation and to 
lease any portion of it that might be applied for. The receiver, O. 
A. Morgan, at once took possession of the property and commenced 
collecting the ground rents that had formerly been paid to Rector, 


Gaines, and Hale, executing leases from the United States to all who 
applied. 


} 
below 


rhe great difficulty that had previously retarded the growth and 
development of the Hot Springs was now removed. 


House to the last clause of this section: ‘And no claim shall be con 
sidered which has accrued since the 24th day of April, 1276." > What 
sir, is the meaning and effect of that clause? I will endeavor to show 
before I have finished my remarks, for whose benefit it was inserted 
and what possibly influenced its insertion into this law. There were 
two classes of settlers on the Hot Springs reservation. One class 
those who were there previous to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court adjudicating the property to the United States, were by that 
decision declared to be trespassers; there in defiance of law and 
right; there in their own wrong. The other class was composed ot 
those who, after the decision of the court and the appointment of the 
receiver, came forward and became the tenants of the United States; 
whosaid to the Government, through its duly authorized agent, “ You 
own this property; I want to erect buildings on it to carry on my 
business; rent it to me;” and who, having rented it, did erect thei 
buildings and transact their business on the property. These men 
were there by virtue of law. They were in their own right and by 
the express permission and request of the United States. 

Would it not seem, Mr. Speaker, that in legislating tor the disposal 
of this property the tenants would have received the most favor; that 
the men who had at the instance of the Government come to this 
place, paid the rent required of them, and invested their money in 
business, would be given some advantages over those who had been 
for years trespassing upon Government property, and some of whom 
had derived large revenues and acquired fortunes through their tres 
passing. And yet, sir, what do we see? That “the tenants” are for 
bidden the privilege of buying the lands upon which their improve 
ments are made, and that right is given to the trespassers. Beforo | 
conclude I shall endeavor to show why this was done; now I only 
desire to call attention to the facts as they exist and pass on to an ex 
amination of the law. 

Section 6 gives the power to administer oaths, take testimony, &c 


| Section 7 gives authority to remove all buildings from the new reset 


vation and from streets, alleys, &c. Section 8 provides for the 


| straightening of streets and alleys, making new ones, and gives the 


The title to the | the appraised value, any lots adjudged to them. 


power to condemn any claims for that purpose. Section 9 provides 
for a map, to be filed with the Secretary of the Interior, showing the 
new “Hot Springs Mountain reservation,” with all the claims, and 4 
schedule showing the name of each claimant, the appraised value of 
the claim, and directs the commissioner to issue to each claimant in 
whose fayor a judgment is rendered a certificate setting the value 
fixed on the land and also the value of the improvements. Sections 
10 and 11 provide the means by which the claimants can purchase, at 
Section 12 provides 
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that all tracts not paid for by the claimant to whom it is adjudged | was disposing of all its interest in the old Hot Springs reservation 
shall be sold at public auction. Sections 13, 14, and 15 settle details | ex« ept the new Hot Springs Mountain reservation. The port sold 
of proceedings. Section 16 limits the commissioners to one year in | would be under the jurisdiction of the State of Arkansas, which bad 
which to transact their work. As I said before, this law went into | granted the exclusive right to the Hot Springs Mountain Water 
efiect on the 3d of March, 1877. The commissioners were in due time | working Company to convey hot and cold water, and its pipes were 
appointed and, strange as it may appear, the only interests at stake | laid down by authority of the United States before the property was 
being those between the United States and citizens of the State of | alienated, and therefor Was an exclusive privilege and could not 
Arkansas, no one of the commissioners was a resident of that State, | be interfered with by the State granting to others a similar privi 
one being from New Hampshire, one from Florida, and one from In- | lege. Neither could 3, af having disposed of the property 
diana, while the superintendent provided for in the law was sent from | grant such privileges 1 ers. ‘The two souls” had “ but a single 
West Virginia. The commissioners met on the Ist of April, 1877, and | thought,” and that was secure a monopoly of the hot wate 
this made their term of oflice expire on the Ist of April, 1872 This bill came to the House and was referred to the Committee o1 
It is impossible, Mr. Speaker, to tell how much these commissioners | Public Lands nation into the facts induced that 
have done toward discharging the duties assigned to them, but it is | committee to refu llhand the Senate y resolution 
easy to show how little they have done. They have laid out the | withdrew it : that the comn er the Ist 
“Hot Springs Mountain reservation ” and filed a map of it in the | of Apr i372, 1 rtion of the law wi which 
oftice of the Secretary of the Interior. Nine hundred and fifty-three | had not been carried into effect. So much attention ha drawn 
claims were filed with them within the six months prescribed by law, | to the subject that the H Committee on Public Lands determined 
but none of them have been decided. This was the sole result of a | to investigate the who natter closelv before off inv legisla 
year’s work. No, I forget, the appropriation of $30,000 to pay ex tion. It didso; tl ssioners, all of whom came to Washington 
yenses was nearly exhausted. Now, sir, I do not stand here to criti soon after their ter f office expired, their clerk, « 4 la 
cise or guess at men’s motives, but in the language of a young friend | number of other perso vere examined, and tl esu prep 
of mine, “ I know a snake when I see its tail,” and in the light of | aration of a bill ver) win its provisions to House bill N 3 
subsequent events it does seem to me that the do-nothing policy of | now before the House. It re-enacted the law of Ma 7, and 
the Hot Springs commissioners was the result of a desire somewhere | in the unanimous judgme f the committee cured fe and 
to secure further legislation. 1 did away with the injustice of the previous law. The Senate having 
There are several notable defects in the law of March 3, 1877, be- | recalled its bill of whicl I have spoken, passed ano ly re 
sides the one I have pointed out. One of them is, that while all the enacting the law of Marc] 1877, and giving t ) ners one 
ground on which the Hot Springs are situated is reserved from sale, | year in which to le ir work. This lay upon the Speaker's 
there is no provision by which any one having a bath-house, hotel, | table. It was quite late he second session of the Forty-tifth Con 
or other building off the reservation, to which he desired to carry | gress before the law agreed upon by the Committee on Public Lands 
water, can enter the reservation for that purpose. Another is that | was reported to the House, and there was but @ prospect of either 
the water of the Hot Springs, that inestimable blessing, given by God | the House or Senate bill becoming a law, or auy one bi permitted 
for the benefit of the atftlicted, was not declared free as it should have {| to monopolize the waters of Hot Spring 
been. It was possibly to give the opportunity to Congress to remedy But, Mr. Speaker, so tempting a bait sharpened Ingenuity of 
these defects that the commissioners delayed their labors. At any | those who were longing after it The Governn licials who had 
rate they were delayed to such an extent that it became apparent seduced an innocent man o their toils and ind l n to labor 
the time of their appointment must be extended. To effect this a bill { earnestly for their scheme were not the only ones who hungered and 
S. No. 490) was introduced into the Senate of the United States, and | thirsted after a monopoly of the waters of Hot Springs. Just before 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, extending the time ef | the time fixed for the adjournment of Congress, several cit sot 
the commissioners until the Ist day of January, 1879. This bill was | Hot Springs arrived in Washington. The result of their y and 
reported back to the Senate on the 13th day of March, where among the nature of their errand became apparent when the idry civi 
other amendments the following was adopted and made section 3} appropriation bill was reported to the Senate li e tro si! 
of the bill: i body to the House with the fo ig amendment attache { 
That the superintendent of the Hot Springs reservation is hereby authorized to Phat the sum of #27 ) or 80 much thereof as may be ne ‘ i ip, 
lease sites upon the Hot Springs Mountain reservation, with the necessary inci- | propriated to pay for cler} re, engineering, 1 f o 
dental privileges for furnishing baths and waters tovisitors and residents, and that } expenses of the Hot Springs cor 5 al en i t 
the Hot Springs Mountain Water-working Company, acompany duly incorporated | be, and he is hereby, authorized to ay nt v f * 
ander the laws of the State of Arkansas, shall have the right to construct a reser Senate, three discreet, ¢ ‘ nal « nt ed \ ‘ 
voir upon some suitable point of the Hot Springs Mountain for the purpose of sup- | a board of commissioners, any two of n all « il) 
plying the citizens and visitors with cold water ; and said company shall also have | hold their offices for t ye of o mt a appe t 
the right to lay suitable pipes to and from said reservoir and along the streets and | and shall have the same pr 
alleysof the Hot Springs reservation, under such restrictions and regulations as | the commissioners app ted under t f ¢ M 
may be preseribed by the Secretary of the Interior. } entitled “An act in relation the Hot Sprin vant of A in 
Now, sir, this would seem to be a very harmless affair, giving this | °°), which act ie here <——e ra cea 7 ere ee 
company the right to erect water-works on the new reservation; but erents, ie pile ost otsvert. “yo saidt . 
you will observe that the right to lay pipes through the reservation | pointed under said act, w ey 
to the reservoir and along the streets and alleys of the town of Hot | other acts and duties a I by 8a \ as ye 
Springs is also given. Remember, sir, that no one else has the right | °°" oy S + orem as ane ae some 
to lay pipes but this company. But, sir, if we had the wonderful Gt tan ieee "u 0 ioe ‘ ) And 
carpet of the magician, by which he could transport himseif instan- {| he is further directed ise the b \ n the 
taneously to any distance, and if, after having seen this section be- { Hot Springs reservation to the ows : Ame, 2 : ey ee eee 
come a law in the Senate, seating ourselves upon the carpet, we bad | eee eee en eee ice conrme a cee 
been transported to Little Rock, Arkansas, and could then, like As- | rales and regulatio: s] ‘ { 
modens, have lifted the roof from a certain building, we would have { $15 per tub per ar und i Llea Lin ne 
seen three United States officials, namely, the postmaster, the collector | W8y Prejudice at vans B Aeeiren eat ate areas 
; of internal revenue, and the superintendent of the public building be- { — ar Se cea 2 J 
ing erected there, seated together, and before them a written paper. <A | out streets, the ww 
knock is heard at the door, the telegraph messenger enters, delivers | same, givil vii P t, ‘That oll 
his sealed paper, and retires The officials open it; hovering above | PUCs = 7 sels , 
them we read: “The bill has passed; file your charter.” Unfortu ; a aia, 
nately our eyes grow dim and we cannot read the signature to that | cated to United S ‘ 
message. At once the three officers proceed to the otlice of the see i aici lita ie add daa 
retary of state,and the charter of “The Hot Springs Mountain Water aed Led | | - 
; working Company” is filed. The law is passed in Washington an- | | - - aac Fi crs oe 
thorizing it to furnish the people of Hot Springs with cold water and | 4) halt ha: ay ' 3 e 
the charter is simultaneously tiled at Little Rock, the third section of | same. i cast e ved f 
which reads: tubs of the usual a , sey erintend 
Third. The object of the organization of said company is for the purpose of om t s SLT . 
, furnishing a supply of cold or hot water, or both, to the citizens of the city of Hot ed for , ‘ 
: Springs, in the county of Garland, and the State of Arkansas, whether for privat , : ~ 
residences, hotels, or bath-houses, and to any person, firm, or corporation desiring By accident or ae n t enrollment of the sundry eivil bib 
‘ water furnished for any purpose whatever ; also to build, purchase, or lease bath- | this clause was o ed ar f t ecome a law How it bs 
. Houses or other buildings, and purchase, own, and lease real estate omitted it is not pertine ton ject to inquire. but I must be per 
' Some one has written of “two souls with but a single thought, two | mitted to say in this connection that while it was a great ontrage 
hearts that beat as one;” but it seems that these lines did not apply | that any law of Congre could be defeated in the way this was, it 
i to the parties who passed and who were to benefit by this bill. One | would have been a ble if this error in the enrollment of the 
i side thought cold water was enough to grant; the other wanted both | sundry « 1 bi ad en corrected. It was, however, and on 
8 hot and cold. But, sir, a thought obtrudes itself upon me just here, | the 16th of De: ver, 1=7* e section above quoted became a law 
t Which, like Banquo’s ghost, “ will not down.” Perhaps there was no | It is proper and withi ye of my remarks to inquire into the 
» disagreement. Perhaps these words may be made to mean the same | eifects of this la and J assert that a monop of the water of the 
thing. Let us see if they couid. Under the law the United States | springs is create that 1 mionoply eve wing than 
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would have been chat giving the hot water to the Hot Springs Mount- 
iin Water-working Company The members of the House who 
added the amendments last quoted intended by it to prevent a mo- 
nopoly, but the onlv added another stone to the pavement of that 
place which i iid to be paved with good intentions. A very short 
period ot time will prove thi o be true, unless this Congress before 
its adjournment takes action, 
I have Mr. Speake bore t the legislation in regard to Hot 
Sp oO present ti And what do we find? First, 
that tl ited to rent land from the United States and in 
dnc , ve thre une | e been denied the privilege of pur- 
cl he proper ey have improved at its appraised value, and 
} t I it to irchase h been ¢iven to other men, to the tres- 
patsse ho had erics of years been * waxing fat” upon rents 
ollected on pub ( na I have alluded to this point before, and 
o propose to ore upon it While we have next to no reports 
i the « missioners or the Secretary of the Interior as to what 
} been done, know that nine hundred and fifty-three claims 
e been filed, aud we know something of the claimants. I want 
mu to remember that Rector, Gaines, and Hale were the original 
mants of the springs, and that each of them had acquired wealth 
teting as landlords for United States property. Out of the claims 
filed about one hundred and thirty are by Rector, two hundred by 


Gaines, and one hundred and fifty by Hale, a total of four hundred 
, or more than one-half of all the claims in favor of three 
Had the Supreme Court decided to divide the property between 
these three men, instead of deciding that neither of them had any title 
to it, they could not have fared better. One-half the entire town is 
viven them. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, does not this fact show why the restrictive clause was 
placed in section 5 of March 3, 1°77?) «>The honest settlers 
are the right to purchase the land they have improved and 
these cormorants are allowed “to gobbleitup.” We kuow something 


and eighty 


men. 


the act of 
cle Thi a 
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want or use the water that had become fetid with the drainines os 
the cess-pools of the Arlington Hotel and the bath-houses on the re S- 
ervation. 

The Hot Springs mountain-side is composed of porous tufa and 
gravel, through which water percolates readily. Several bath-honses 
with their waste-water and sinks, and the Arlington Hotel are on +) 
reservation over and above many of the springs. It is as certai, 
that they contaminate the waters of the springs as that they e: 
where they do, The superintendent of the springs, at the request 
some of the leading physicians and citizens, stopped the use of th, 
* Rat-Hole,” a natural pool of water on the mountain side above thy 
springs, in which a few pauper invalids bathed, because bathing 
that rendered the waters of the other springs impure. The pape: 
asking that this be done and giving these reasons are on file in t]y 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, and were deemed by him sutii 
cient. But some one will say that no monopoly can exist, becaus: 
no bath-house can have water enough for more than forty tubs unt 
all others are supplied. I state what I believe to be a fact when | 
say “that no one now can get water fora bath-house at Hot Sprin 


because applications enough are on file to take all the water.” Wel] 

| some one will say, then, there is no monopoly. Why not? Cannot 
one man own all the bath-houses ? 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation that granted this monopoly—that a 


| lowed the Arlington Hotel to stand over three of the hot springs and 


| the night. 


| the sick and «atilicted all over the land. 


to contaminate the waters of twenty more—that gave special priy 
ileges to a few men, was smuggled through Congress like a thief ij 
It never could have passed this body legitimately. It 
advocates could not defend it upon the floor of this Chamber, and it 
should be repealed before this Congress adjourns. We should remedy 
the wrong we have done. A wrong inflicted, not on one communit: 
or section, not upon the hale who can defend themselves, but upon 


Every member on this floor 


| is interested in this question, for some of his constituents are sutfe: 


of how “rings” can be formed, and investigations have shown how 
islation is sometimes influenced. Does not this fact, shown by the 
records of the commissioners, indicate a ring to secure the land at Hot 
Springs as clearly as I have shown one or more who were after the 
iter?) Does not the fact that three men were the expected owners | 
of more than one-half of the town show why such opposition has been 
made tothe legislation asked for by the people of Hot Springs? Can 
ve not see “as through a glass darkly” the motives which induced 
the Hot Springs commissioners, their clerk and engineer, and the 


attorneys ot 
Capitol last year 


Rector, Gaines, and Hale, to infest the corridors of the 
, and, clinging closer than the lice of Egypt to the 
members of this body, defeat every attempt at legislation that would 
ntertere witht 

But, sir, this 
to defeat. 


his gigantic steal? 


I have shown you how the three Federal officials attempted 
to secure the hot water of the springs. As compared with the value 
of the land which the land ring are “ grabbing” for, the waters of 
the Hot Springs would be as the Alps to a mole-hill. There are but 


few who understand the interests at stake. The hot springs, sev- 
enty-one in number, issue from the side or at the foot of the Hot 


Springs Mountain. The daily tlow of the water is five hundred thon- 
Chere is little doubt that they all have a common 
origin, and that twice as much water escapes through the porous tufa 
and gravel of which the hill-side is composed as is emitted from the 
springs. The experience of fifty years has proven the wonderful cura- 
tive powers of these waters, and the day is not far distant when every 
gallon of the water will be needed for the use of those who seek this 
modern Bethesda in search of health. As far back as 1232 the Con- 


sand gallons. 


is not the only steal that the bill before you proposes | 


; paid for at the end of a year shall be sold at public auction. 


ing of diseases which these waters alone can cure. Let us then, M 
Speaker, disappoint these water as well as these land vultures, and 
snatch the tempting morsels from their mouths just as they are pre 
paring to swallow them. 

There is still another wrong that should be remedied. Outside ot 
“the three claimants,” who propose to take half the property in th 
town of Hot Springs, there are very few of the settlers who can com- 
ply with the requirements of section 12 of the law of March 3, 1577 
That requires the appraised value of the claim to be paid within on: 
year after the delivery of the certificate. Siuce the passage of th 
law a tire destroyed most of the property in the town and forced the 
claimants to rebuild, taking in many instances more money than they 
possessed, and leaving them in debt. The yellow fever last year pre 
vented the usual intlux of visitors, and the result is that the people 
of the valley are very poor. The law provides that any claims not 
I feel 


| that I am safe in saying not one-half of the claimants, outside of thi 


three named before, can pay for their claims, and the result will be 
a sale at which the land ring will purchase another fourth of tli 
property, and thus become the owners of three-fourths of the entire 
valley. And, Mr. Speaker, it may not be amiss for me to say that in 


| the organization of this water ring and this land ring my investiga 


| tions into the subject have enabled me to trace the same delicate 


manipulations, the same masterly management that twice in the 
course of three months passed through the Senate of the United 


| States, and finally through the House, the laws which give vitality 


eress recognized the fact that those waters shouid remain free to all | 


the people, and until this Congress they have so remained, notwith- 


standing the many attempts made by different parties to secure them, 
he last one being that of the Hot Springs Mountain Water-working 


t 
Company. 


Sir, when the fact was known that a law had passed the Senate 


conferring a franchise on that company which gave it control of the 
hot water remonstrances came from every source, The Chambers ot 


Commerce of Saint Louis and of Little Rock protested. The governor 


of Arkansas, the people of Hot Springs in a body, and hundreds of 
others protested against thisiniquity. Yet, sir, the law passed on the 


} 


lth of December, 1878, confers precisely similar privileges, the only 
difference being that different parties are the beneticiaries. I will 
endeavor to make this plain. Under that law the owners of bath- 
houses on the new reservation and others are allowed to lease sites 
and erect bath-houses. The big iron bath-house is one of those on the 
reservation. Its site covers the big iron spring, which furnishes 
nearly one-third of the entire volume of water. That bath-house ob- 


tains the water it uses from other springs and prevents any one else 
from using the water of the big iron spring, thus monopolizing one- 
third of the water. It may be interesting here to state how the 


owners of the big iron bath-house obtained possession of the site on 
which their house is built. Mr. Morgan, the United States receiver, 
leased the ground and the spring to three of his employés. Is there 
anything suggestive in this fact ? Other sites have been and will be 
leased as this has been, and the bath-house owners on the reserva- 
tion will have a monopoly of the water. There is no law by which 
the waters can be taken off the reservation: and if there was, no one 
could get it if the springs were leased ; and if they could, no one would 


to both these rings. I can go even further back and find the imprints 
of the same hand in the law of March 3, 1277, which gave to these 
rings their first existence. By providing for leases, as is done in the 
bill now before the House, the settlers are given time in which to 
pay for the property adjudged to them. 

Yet another wrong exists. Rector, Gaines, and Hale, as I have be 
fore stated, held possession of and leased the most desirable sites fo1 
building on the old reservation. They charged enormous prices 
When the United States receiver, Mr. Morgan, took possession of the 
property he required these lessees to pay him the sums previously 
paid to Rector, Gaines, or Hale. The sums he collected, like th 
place where Moses was buried, “no man to this day knoweth.” We 
can easily know how much he paid over or accounted for to the Gov 
ernment, but whether these two sums would correspond is something 
which, in the language of Dundreary, “no feller can find out.” A 
any rate, it would be both just and magnanimous upon the part ot 
this great Government to return the money taken from these settlers 
and in this way the problem would be solved whether the collections 
and payments were of the same amount, and this, if we are to judg: 
of what we do not know by what we do know, would be interesting. 
I see by the report of the superintendent, the gentleman from West 
Virginia sent down to care for the new reservation, that he expended 
of the money collected $75 for work on the reservation and ove! 
$2,200 for his salary. (See Ex. Doc. No. 18, Forty-fifth Cong., third 
session. ) 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone carefully over and stated fairly the law 
as it exists, and have shown the changes that should be made. Ih 
doing this “I have nothing extenuated, nor set down aught in malice, 
but have been actuated by a desire to see justice done to all. W« 


sit here to legislate for all the people of this country, and we cannot 
in justice to ourselves or to those whom we represent, permit injnstic 
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done, or when we 


to be see it is done refuse to correct it This ques liecan eadquarters, ( ence tothe | \ 1? 
on of the disposal of the Hot Springs of Arkansas is not a local | enport transacted his political business that ye i or 
question, though there are local interests to be considered. The whole Saturday afternoon, and, ough the cused had fre a 
neople are interested, and their rights and interests must be tirst con- | citizens with him who ered to give an iountof bail f p 
sidered. They demand that the health-giving waters of these springs pearance, he was sen > the unt ul rt] Ml ' 
hould be made free t yall, free as the air of heave id that no one | This one arrest and eration alone su d to dete ) { 
should be permitted bn ahonenstine or cottintaate them, To secure | ot ers trom Offering to \ ta or fe { res | en . 
this the leasing clauses in the act of December o “78, shoul L be under similar cireums were le tha al ent 
waled. Nota eee an the size of a toot] ek which is not | natura d citizens beea so disg d h \ eof) erunede 
property of the United Stat should “helene. ay yFinlpce malian these iws that the ea famed f1 t nee 
the rest rvation. Nothing dead be allowed there that will contam But the chief super is ( Sat a t vs as they 
nate the waters of the springs, or prevent, whenever the necessities | then stood. He th ed f uler powet! Vt of order 
of the visitors demand it, the utilization of the waters that now | the arrest of people and of dragging tl i tl homes on the 
nercolate through the tufa and gravel of the mountain side and lose charge of obstructh eek ol , ie e th had refused to 
themselves in the Hot Springs Creek or sink into the earth. That | betray the political faith of ir neighbors, d t all sutticee him 
uch the whole people demand. | So he urged his party f1 1 Congress to suppl it the laws, so 
n disposing of the local interests involved we should deal out as to enable him to perte s election and intimidation machinery 
ven-handed justice to all—give every settler on the old reservation | And when those pai ds couid not arrive at an understanding 
an even show. The law does not do so now, us I have shown } about it, he“ straigh out’ by telegraph, as he says in his testi 
mony before a comn eof the House. What he “straightened out” 
Was incorporated tot exe tive, judicial, and legislative appro 
priation bill of that ye It will therefore be se hat our friends 
on the other side of the He se secured the p ssave of these laws by 
. SHpervisors of Elections. the same means b Ve ire no ndeavoring to re peal them 
——— a account of wl the eaders are si y up such a ghastly 
SPEECH OF HON. A. EICKHOFE, ["Sh< 
444 ° 4 \ A in 1x72 Davenport se ed rooms in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, im 
OF NEW YORK mediately adjoining those of the epublican State comnu ee, 80 that 
both eleetion mac ‘ cou by run tovethine At that time he 
IN THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES. owned—whether he does so now or not I do not know —a large print 
luc sday, I bi “mary ice LS79, a stablishn YY rE 1 x. an . “ ae on oo : ane oo 
: of the Government and \ protit to hin self This fact wasswort 
the Southard amendment to the legislative bill to repeal the law for su ors | to before a congressional committee by a Mr. Brown, in whose name 
and deputy marshals of elections the business was carried o1 Davenport testified before the same 
Mr. EICKHOFF. Mr. 1irman, the so-called Federal election laws | Committee that he had been instrumental in passing all of the eles 
should have been Saaetiees ee ago. They were enacted in 1870, 1871, | tion laws which are ow sought to be rep aled Che committee 
1d 1872 by an extremely partisan Congress. Their object evidently | their report say that they wet 
vas the perpetuation of the republican party, to accomplish which Much impressed M uve Uy 
they virtually abolished the elective franchise except as to those who | }8! 1" Che interest he pepe ae oe 
were prepared to vote the republican ticket. In speaking of the | jntil now he holds m a 
ibuses incident to these laws I propose to confine my remarks to the | chief supervisor ‘ 
effect of them in the city of New York. chancery 
Aman by the name of John I. Davenport, who had been instru- | The same committee turtle Ly 
vental in securing their enactment, was appointed chief superviso1 The teatimen ; Davenpo . 
of elections for New York City. He began making preparations for | the deepest prejud ted f 
the election of 1872 during the previous year. The then President of | and filled it with ’ . nh 2 
the United States requested the Attorney-General to pay Davenport | And still this fellow has the power under the laws as they now 
s34,900 in order to aid him in getting up certain books useful in the stand to arrest every democrat on election day and prevent his vot 
fabrication, or, as the President said, “ the detection of frauds in the | ing, while the citizen us arrested has no redress whatever. In 
eections” in that city. In the winter of 1871-72, between $=,000 | order to demonstrate t magnitude of this elect \ envine 
and $10,000 were placed to his credit by the committee of seventy, | and the cost of it to tl people, let me cite a figures from official 
while at the election in November of that year, at which he made his | sources. In 1376 Davenport drew for himself 319,383; he employed 
iirst appearance before the public in the capacity of manager of the | 1.970 supervisors at an expense of $32.11: 00 deputy marshals at 
republican machine, he received nearly $19,000 additional from the | 4 cost of $39.785: for commissioners, 33.304 1 all, 804,587 In 187 
Government. But I will not stop to enumerate all the sums of money | je employed 1,225 supervisors at an expense of $30,000; 1,350 deputy 
which this man has drawn from the Federal Treasury. Those de- | marshals at a cost of $27,000, and for commissioners, 82.267. I do not 
sirous of information upon this subject will find an itemized account | }yjow the amount he drew that vear for his service ef super 
inareport made tothe Forty-fourth Congress by the House Com- } yjsor. 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. That commit George W. Wingate, esq., counsel for one of D ny { 
tee, having investigated the conduct of Davenport and his manner of | recently in court propounded the Shakspe in qu Upo 
depleting the Government for personal and partisan purposes, recom- | what meat doth this our Caesar feed. that le ré » ore | 
mends ; think that the figures I have cited would \ VI ( 
In view of the many extraordinary abuses to which the election laws are prost |} what meat” he has been feeding 
uted and the opportunities for corruption and oppression which they afford under In the case of Peter Coleman, the I ed S ‘ ! ittorne 
the management of bad men, and of their doubtful constitutionality, the abolition : : . 
of supervisors of elections and the entire repeal of said laws | Who is the pliant to of Davenport, contended t = i 
ee 7 : tion papers issued by the ipel court of N ork t ‘ ‘ 
| well remember the excitement and indignation among the people | years 1=5= and 1N74 | there are about ho 
of New York, when during the election of 1572 Davenport for the | Were fraudulent and void, because that court had failed rad 
lirst time, appeared upon the scene arresting citizens right and left | peceord of the proceed each case Phe He Samiue uteht 
for no other reason than that they were supposed to be democrats just: ce of the circuit cout iyo LW t ‘ for 
who would not patiently submit to the insolence of his underlings. | 4, ixty thousand naturalizes ens of their rig 
On the eve of the election in November, 1-72, he issued a large nuin- ae decision: 
ber of warrants and caused numbers of our citizens to be arrested. eae al . 
All of these, except some eight or ten, were afterward discharged citizenship resp 
only four were indicted and not a single one was ever convicted! Ac- | as he had the po l t 
cording to Davenport’s account, rendered to the First Comptroller of | can take the pres - 
the Treasury, the number of arrests made that year amounted to thir- | aoa re oe = 1h s 
teen hundred and sixty. The mode of procedure was about the fol- | court. ana | 
lowing: after the citizens had re gistered their names on the registra- rile t 
tion-books, letters were sent them through the mails; whenever the | ‘ : 
letter-carrier failed to find the person to ¥ hom these letters were ad = aoe , ) 
dressed, he made an affidavit to that fact and a warrant was ther Since 1572 out 
upon issued against the citizen “ for false registration.” Davenport h I L for itt 
Thus a citizen in my congressional district, by the name of Hein- | tions and for making t t une time. He |} 
rich, who had resided in one and the same house continuously for | party ma es ) ever had betfo 
twenty-five years, and that house his own, was arrested, because, | under color of la the expense ot the J ul Grove t. | 
after answering all sorts of annoying questions put to him in his own | the course of last s el ty- hun¢ ‘ 
room by one of the supers isors as to his age, citizenship, &c., he re- | that charges ha ag tt | yg ( l 
fused to give information in regard to the political disabilities and on naturalizat ed 1x6 ‘ yn] 
party afliliations of his neighbors. He was dragged to the repub summarily ar te 3s i lered f e pape oD 
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did so surrender them for fear of being arrested, while 


port. Many 
the rest were prevented from registering their names for the fall 
of this threat. In every case the charges made | 
avuinst these ninety-ftour hundred citizens were signed by the same | 
of this chief mouchard. About one 


dividual, a man in the émptoy 
trict were arrested on election day, dragged 


elections on account 


hundred citizens inmy al 
to the republican headquarters of the district, and thence transferred 


to “Fort Davenport,” as his minions call his rooms at the post-office. | 
Many others, wl © names were on the registration-books, were | 
frivhtence i tV trom the polls because the SUPE rvisors were there | 
wre nt, arm ith warrants for their arrest and threatening to im 
) i, thre 1 the itt mpted toy Thus was every supervisor 
ipplied with 1 de cach A neighbor of mine, who had re- 
‘ ’ ‘ ime district tor eventecn years, and a soldier of the 
{ Army at that, was arrested I was asked to go to the repub 
headquarters in an adjoining district, whither he had been taken. | 
Phe street for an entire block was lined with carriages, in which the 


fortunate citizens who had fallen into the hands of the Philistines 


id been or were to be conveyed. When J entered the building I 


und the front room decorated with the paraphernalia of a political 


‘ lquarters wane filled with repubiv i politicians, In the back j 
om a United States commissioner wa holding court. The door Was | 
ed, watched by a Cerberus. No one ts allowed inside but the | 


prisoners and the republican managers. Atter about half an hour’s | 
: : : j 

vaiting | was informed by the doorkeeper that the man I was look- | 
’ } y } ’ | 

for was no longer ther I asked whither he had been taken. | 


i } > | 
SUP pose to ort Davenport, was the laconte reply. But not on the | 
rat nad alone ol havi j reaviste! i] or vote ad on | apers issued in l=b 


vere citizens arrested; in this as in fermer years arrests were made | 


uoall kinds of charges 
In New York, tei tLwenty uli ( { es evel more families fre- | 
wnhthy inhabit one dwelling-house. If a citizen—or, if you please, | 
¢ registry cler] hould happen to make a mistake in the numbet 
{ the house, the floor, or the room in which the voter lives, giving, | 
; 5 | 
r instane instead of 35 as his number—and you will readily | 
erceive how such 1 akes are pr ble without the least fraudulent 
it—down comes ene of the marshals with an order of arrest and 
‘ tl ter to Fort Dave port. In this connection let 
ad vou the description of a scene ! Davenport’s court on eclee- 
‘ (la 
Sucl this court pre ted on that election day has never | 
' city orin t ‘ try, and it is to be hoped never | 
ron til 1 P ‘ clo 1 the rooms wert 1 
ed and ‘ } ners and hal Not only were they | 
ded { t tl corridors were thronged with | 
ewl ain admission » that counsel representing th 
oner tl ondsmen who were to be offered to secure their release had the 
t t It ! ' frequently neucece ful in obtaining ntrance. In | 
addition to this vV t delectabl ol pen on the upper loor, in which j 
vere Crowded until it resembled t black hole of Caleutta,” and where they | 
kept lor out ! I thirst uller yinevery way until their cases could 
rene ‘ \W earee exception the e men had gone totl polls xpect 
to be absent but ort time Many of them were thinly clad Numbers had | 
k wives ort tive Some were sick themselves There were carmen who had | 
t thei fs l the publie streets; men whose situations depended 
» tl ret he wished to leave the city on certain trains 
kvery ima , Kation, inconventen injury, and wrong which the mind can | 
HeeLy ted in their « +80 that it was paintul for the counsel who were | 
deavoris ecure t r release to approach sufiiciently near the railing to hear | 


ir pite ppea nd witness the distress which they had no power to alk 

{ ‘ crowd Mr. Commis 
with a sort of oriental magnificence, calmly 
different t ‘ thing t 1 single fact that no man who was arrested was 


owed to vot | 
Chis « ! | 


hief supervisor is accuser and jndge in one and the same pe 


Ane ‘ 1 tl | ! str lin complaining 


He has his assistants to sign complaints in blank. The citizen, 


en arrested, is brought either before him or one of his clerks, who, | 


ke himself, are United States 


commissioners, and he jis then required j 
o give bail or be sent to prison 


\ll the men who were brought before 
the three commissioners who sat in judgment on election day were | 
If they had not, they were required | 
to eseape the horrors of the county jail, | 
hey agreed to surrender their rights as American citizens and gave 


asked whether the \ had voted. 
to promise not todo so. If 


| 
the promise thus exacted, they were released on their own recog: | 
If they refused, they were held to bail. 


iad closed a 


nizanes At sundown, after | 
nal if wa for any one to vote, the doors | 
re thrown open and all set at liberty. Out of the many hundreds 
of men arrested, but ene single man could be found remaining in | 
eustody, in whose behalf a pl cedure conld be commenced in the | 
Federal courts to test the validity of these arrests. One Peter Cole- 
man, Who had no friends to furnish bail, and who was too inexperi- 
enced to waive an examination, as the 
mitted to jail and t 
If he had not been overlooked, if he had been released upon his | 
own recooenizanee, a Was 
arrested with 


} 


the polls s too late 


others had done, was com- 


on forgotter 


the case with the other persons who were 
rere would have been no way in which a writ of 
lave been obtained to bring up a single one of these | 
urrests before the court so as to test their regularity and validity. In | 
view of these facts, the conclusion is irresistible that this action was 
intentional; that it was not proposed by those who were responsible 
for these arrests to permit any review to be made of them ; that the 
purpose for which they had been made had been accomplished, and | 
it Was intended to allow the matter to go no further. Fortunately, | 
this shrewd project was There were parties who in- | 





rhiorare could | 


tmsuccesstul. 


stated, moreover, that some, or perhaps even many of them, y 
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tended the matter should go further. A german was not released fro; 
jail, and proceedings were instituted in his name by those parties 
compel the United States commissioner who cominitted him and ¢) 
marshal who held him to disclose the legal evidence upon which not 
this one prisoner alone but four thousand other persons had been 
arrested, 


And what is there about these papers issued in 1865 that shon|a 
render the holders of them liable to arrest when thev atte 
them to exercise the right of suffrage ? 


Inpt on 
; Phe gentleman from M 
has read some figures claiming to show that two of the court 
New York had on certain days in that year issued papers to a great 


number of persons than they conld possibly have naturalized if ; 
the forms of law in that proceeding had been complied with. [i 


Lille 


5 ‘ 


Were 


naturalized without having previously announced their intention 1 
become citizens, or that there was but one witness instead of two 
answer the necessary interrogatories under oath. I do 
whether the figures read by the gentleman are true. There is no 
other evidence of their correctness than the testimony of Davenport 
and there is no man in New York outside of the republican manag rs 
who would conscie ntiously say that bh: 


0 
0 


not kn 


believes that man on oath 
But suppose, for the sake of argument, that some papers were is 
sued irregularly, or even frandulently, in 1862, are innocent holders 
to sutier on that account? IZf these papers were deemed illegal, why 
were many holders of them allowed to vote at every election unt 
the last? And why were not they, or at least some of them, j 
dicted and tried for illegal voting? For the simple reason that the 
chief supervisor knew them to be legal. The Federal court in New 


York has pronounced them so, after a State court had already render 


i like dec Islon, 


Hence all the acts of Davenport and his army of 
thirty-five hundred intimidators were usurpations, destructive of the 
rights and libertiesof the people, 


I have applied the term “ mouchard ” to the supervisors and mar 
shals in New York. Itis a French name, given to political spies du 
ing the darkest period in the history of France. The worst characters 
in that country were employed by a tyrannical government as spies 
upon its citizens. The worst characters in New York to-day are em- 
ployed for kindred purposes by our chief “ mouchard.” Sneak-thieves, 
gamblers, and pimps make up the army which under his leadership 
“runs the republican machine.” 1t cannot have escaped the notice of 
the committee which recently visited New York for the purpose of in 
vestigating these matters that almost every one of Davenport’s wit 
nesses bore upon his face the imprint of a questionable character. 

The laws of the State of New York have been changed since the 
time when election frauds were perpetrated, when the managers ot 
both parties combined formed “rings” and swindled the people out 
of theirrights. Ido not defend the practices of 1868 and 1869. T de 
nounced them then and would denounce them again to-day were they 
committed now. But since those days the Legislature of New York 
has enacted a law which throws around the ballot-box all the safe- 
guards that human ingenuity can suggest. It protects the purity of 


| elections against contamination from any and every source, except 


by the reckless partisans who claim to act under the authority of 
Federal law. 

The New York law makes an invidious discrimination against the 
naturalized citizen, in that it requires him to produce his citizen 
papers before the board of registry. The negro has rights under the 
Constitution which the white citizen who made this country the home 
of his choice does not enjoy. What have the adopted citizens done 
that they should be harassed every other year when they claim the 
privilege of voting? They have performed to the fullest their duty 
as citizens; they have paid taxes, performed jury and militia duty. 
In the darkest hour of misfortune the Government called upon them 
to support its cause. With their strong arm and their heart’s blood 
they cheerfully responded. Had it been otherwise, the history of this 
country would probably be written differently from what will now 
be recorded. Their patriotic devotion to the land of their adoption 
has been a theme which has inspired poets and upon which orators 
have delighted to dwell. And is it too great a boon to grant these 
men the free exercise of the right of sufirage; to give them a voice in 
the selection of those who are to impose taxes upon their property and 
legislate for them? 

The great mass of persons naturalized in 1858 acted in good faith. 
The proceedings were regularly aud legally taken as far as they could 
make them so. Davenport tries to show that he not only arrested 
avowed democrats but also some republicans. If this be so it does 
not in the least palliate the crime committed against the adopted 
citizen. IngYact the German republicans in my city, many of whom 
are my personal friends, demand that these laws be repealed. Many 
of them have said in my presence that “ this Davenport nuisance 
ought to stop.” They do not wish their fellow-citizens to be robbed 
of their rights. We appeal to them and to the adopted citizen all 
over the land for relief from the republican “managers,” the origi 
nators, aiders, and abettors of this system of ‘ mouchards.” Our ex 
perience of to-day may be their experience a few years hence. 

It has been asserted that this country has liberal naturalization 
laws. Why, so have other countries. France requires a residence of 


only three years, but even these may be reduced to one in favor ot 
foreigners of distinguished talents or who have introduced or manu- 
Austria requires no previous residence. 


factured a useful invention. 
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Greece requires a residence of but two years, Portugal two, and Den- | grasp. So will your policy against the adk pted « en pre ' 
mark one. In Belgium and Holland no prior residence whatever is in the end, The alien and sedition laws, enacted in asp fi 
necessary. Even in Russia, generally supposed to be an illiberal and | ality and prejudice against the foreigner, caused a pe pular upt 
despotic country, all foreigners who choose may be naturalized upon | which swe pt the old tederal party out of power a ui existence. ‘I 
simply taking the oath of allegiance. In Wiirtemberg, simply pur- | ghost of know-nothing “aga 3 r oug!) e lane iH 
chasing land makes a person a citizen, and in Prussia the authorities | may yet turn to torm« those ( ured him up fi 

are authorized to naturalize a person upon being satisfied of his good | deeps—tor the days o! ission, and persecution al 
conduct. Mexico requires two years’ residence, Peru one, Venezuela | receding before an approachi age of re 


one, and Brazil three. And why should we lay difliculties in the way 
of the emigrant from Europe? Are we not all either emigrants from 
there ourselves or descended from those who were ? 

It is well known that several American citizens of German birth : — 
have recently been imprisoned while visiting their native country, Phe Sugar Tariff. 
ind we are called upon to demand from a foreign government a r 


dress of wrongs committed against them. How can we consistently do | SPE i 'H ( he Lit nN. A : \I f BLISS 


so When our own Government insults and outrages them; when | 


Li hited | 
States officials deny them here at home their rights as citizens? Can :; ; 
we ask foreign governments to respect rights which our own Gover IN THE Tot BE OF REPRESENTATTVI 
ment practically refuses to recoguize? How different is the story | ; re 
told by the past history of this country? Many of us here remember | 26, 1809 
the case ol Martin Koszta. He was nota citizen of the United States: | Ont No. 6Ly , tet i ‘ i 
he had simply declared his intention of becoming one. After doing | Mr. BLISS. Mr. Spea bia iota ee . 
so he left America temporarily and went to Turkey. Yet when he] ..0 00), Lest ates ek ee Bogor preter erate 
: z | siened by workni \\ ) eopposedl TO The passa md who 
was seized by the commander of an Austrian man-of-war and claimed inline chin’ ita naksaee < soliinaisier's tains anata tinge ti 3 f thia co 
as a Hungarian subject the captain of the United States frigate Saint | aa sn ms ahd Ma: at PR esa cre i aan dhe re a to 4 
Louis, without stopping to consider the question whether Koszta was‘a | Deane - aa ake aries 


} ruin of the interes f t boritr , so s 


naturalized citizen, cleared his ship for action and notitied the captain sie Biakeadk- haben = ( : ind 


of the Austrian vessel that unless he surrendered his prisoner within aati tdi 8 ienaeiint Sei Rom Ses tas sisal iad 
an hour he would open fine upon him America arose as one man in 1 es aciushiiod this ollow si aie { 8) re {urns 
approval of the heroic course of Captain Ingraham on this occasion. aa a a aah a cae a 
{ yote of thanks was passed him by Congress. Not only was hi ai Ra ge Re tat amine ge Aaltiacne pce, oe 
conduct approved, indorsed, and defended by the Department of | . roan . r i ras a ie as a . . a et 
} oe } mgs © TASS-LOLTE > &. Coppers 1 ’ ‘ it 
State, but the right of expatriation and the intention of the United | ae sO Wak midhiess 10 Tenelsbntlal, ba Miia Biol 
States to protect its adopted citizens was asserted by William L. } 1D ire ak \ oi a eae re ate . 1: y 1 Wy / 
Marey, the then Secretary of State. In addition, resolutions approy- 15 it askin sal ty as ¢ 1G. Ma ; 
ing of the conduct of Captain Ingraham were adopted by almost every | jo) follows: | : 
organization of any character in the nation, and rewards without | 7° aks 
number were showered upon him, for it was felt that his manly con- | * met Es 
duct upon that occasion was the expression of the feeling which this | The end 
country entertained toward those who had cast their lot with it, irre ae San aeitntl 
spective of any technicalities as to whether the formal act of natu- | a tari it ( ules ! 
lization had been completed. But that was in 1854, in the good | terial for the operation ur 
ld days of democratic rule, when patriotism governed the country | 9° Pi) ; ; 
ind stood high above the dictates of party interest; while now, in | consuny S 
1872, we find officers of the Government asking that many thousands | country, and would ( f 
of our people be denationalized in the interest and for the benefit of | interests of the lab 
a party which seems to live on hate, passion, prejudice, and the pe The objection to this bill, as 1 erstand 
secution of those who differ from it in political faith. | rate of tax upon sugars which ditier in value LO ent. 7 
While Great Britain, when it naturalizes a foreigner, does not en- | an injustice to the « mers and the manufacture hieh the 
gage to protect him outside of the dominions of the crown, it gives | whole public interest is involved 
him all the political and civil rights of a British subject. In this] ‘Test for color has become an unreliable one | 
country we pride ourselves upon the presumption that we protect | was passed, because there are now lo ides very in saccharine 
the American citizen wherever he goes, but we allow petty officials | matter. A new and additional test must, therefore, be arded to the 
to abridge his rights at home. With what decency can we ask Great | test of color. In the constant ti actions of commerce this te 
Britain, or France, or Germany to respect our acts of naturalization | supplied by the polariscope, and it the use of this test is author! 
if we do not ourselves respect them? May not the first gens d’armes | and the duty made to depend upon the percentage of sacchas 
in any country of Europe question the validity of a naturalization | matter as well as color, the consumer will not be unjustly taxed, the 
paper upon the ground that it might perhaps have been irregularly | manufacturer will not be paralyzed, and the Treasury will be p 
granted by the court the seal of which it bears ? | tected. Besides, if merchants be compelled to swear to the inv 
It is scarcely four hundred years since the first European put his | value, as in the case of other merchandise, fraud will become very d 
foot upon this continent—a short space of time in the history of the | cult, because confiscation can be entorced as the remedy against 
world. Civilization has followed the setting sun. A new world has | dervaluation. 
been opened and cultivated by Europeans and their descendants on 





their march toward the West. Westward seems now to be and evet | 
to have been the natural course of that race which is supposed to have | 
come originally from the interior of Asia, spread over Europe, and then | 
spanned the wide Atlantic inthe raceof civilization and of progress. | : 
We are all Europeans; we are all Americans. We do not claim to | nwa ’ , ‘ — ‘ ' 
be any better ra any worse than others. We are liable to err, as SI hy KC ) H ( | HH YN ° SA M { Io | is. Ul y\ ; 
are the best of men; but your destiny is our destiny; your future is NE 

our future. Whi, then, should a narrow-minded party policy restrict | J 
our movements and curtail our privileges? A noble sentiment gave | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
birth to the now dominant party and advanced it to power. Is if now 


Canadian Reciprocity. 


Oi I ’ 1) 





af ,~ 1~70) 

so utterly bereft of all sentiment that it must retain that power by) r er, 

the questionable means of persecuting the adopted citizen ? On the bill (H. It. No. 6471 appl i } Expenses Of 
Repeal these laws, which endanger the liberiy of the people. They | (everment for the tis¢ car ; oe i 

are the remnants of a reign of violence, marking the worst epoch of | Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, i) troducing Hou 

the republican party, when corruption, trickery, and the Just for | No. 6146, “to regulate commerce between une Ehie 

power disgraced its executive, legislative, and judicial councils. We} Dominion of Canada in articles the grow or man 

have advanced into the last quarter of this century; let us hope that | facture of said countries, and to provide for val Navigation 

the days of party passion and of party violence are nearly over, | I did not « xpect 16 wouk ive received so jiarge a discussion, « peat 

Another century wil! look down with disdain upon the efforts of a | cially in the formercountry. It was not my intention to call the bill 

party which by means of laws for the oppression of the emigrant up for action in this Congress. After the performance of this demo 


seeks to maintain its ascendency. These laws are crimes upon your | cratic Congress on the subject of reforming our own tariff, there was 











statute-books—crimes against the liberties of your own race, To | little hope of any success for this measure the pre it 8¢« ion. My 
defend a fancied equality between the negro and yourselves you sac- | object was to provoke discussion in a proper spirit, looking to Eh 
rifice the best friends you ever had in peace or in war. mitigation of severities wl mutual trade between the 
The attempt to perpetuate the republican party by means of these | Dominion and ourselves, so \ ht prepare for proper legisla 
laws at the South has signally failed. In vain have you sown the | tion the next session. It is \y purpose now to give any re 
seeds of hatred between the blacles and whites, at the risk of engen- | why we have failed so sig he present Congre nor 





he controversy tn connect 


dering a war of races. The reins there have already fallen from your | necessary to express my Ow! 
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with the fisheries, and the feeling engendered by it, which have in- | 
creased the impediments to full reciprocity. Nor would 1 have dis- 
cussed the matter at the present session but for some very uncalled- 
for, not to say ignorant, strictures made upon my action by the New 
York Times’s issue of thesthof February. Nor was my action intended | 
in any way to aflect the relation of parties in the Dominion. 
Whether Sir John A. McDonald’s policy be bold statesmanship or | 
not, it is certain that no protective policy from any quarter has been 
etleetive enough, as has been alleged, to bring these Yankees to thei 
bill is any evidence that they have arrived at that de- 
Every honest free-trader must regret any threats of 
retaliatory measures, and the best way to stop such measures is to 
measures based on principle. Nor does my relation to 
own party, which the New York Times discusses, require answer 
It should be known in Canada, as it is known in Washington, 
that the New York ‘Times is nothing if not spiteful toward its polit- 
ical Opponents, and Lam not peculiar in being one of its victims. 
While that paper has been on both sides of the economic question, 
and everything by turns and nothing long, so as to earn the contempt 
vith which it speaks of myself as a member of the National Legisla 
ture Whom it had no power to defeat, it is my pleasure to be enabled 
to lay before the House some reasons why I desire reciprocity for 
reciprocity’ssake, and not to gratify either the caprice of ignorant and 
uterested speculators on this side of the water or to gratify the greedy 
aspirations of interested parties on the other. It is vindication enough 
from all assaults to say that in twenty years of service here I have 
been faithful to the teachings which I learned from Dr. Francis Way- 
land. He taught me that mutuality in trade, abolition of exactions 
and prohibitions, tended toward peace, wealth, civilization, and Chris- 


enses, 1 on 
irable event. 


present other 


per 





Europe, and especially in Germany ; if France has become reaction- 
ary since the Cobden-Chevalier treaty, and if Canada herself, for rea- 
sous Which I cannot fully 


understand, much less state, is receding | 
from her former policies, there is no reason why a sound policy as to 


tianity. 
If indeed, as would seem to be indicated, protection is growing in 
| 
industrial relations on scientific principles should not always be vin- | 
dicated. In their vindication, | know of no boundary, geographic or | 
otherwise. Whether the bill which I propose be all that can be de- | 
sired, whether its simplicity is its own recommendation, or whatever 
else may be said, one thing I desire emphatically to declare, and that | 
is that no diplomatic negotiations shall ever make, with my consent 
or the consent of the American Congress, customs duties for our people. 
Full and reciprocal tariff arrangements must have the consent of the 
Levislatures of the people. 

Our State Department has been busy making a grand ostentation ! 
gathering materials for trade with the world. Mr. Evarts has de- | 
clared that he desired fnll trade. He has not said that he desired | 
free trade, nor did any of those who belonged to his party desire it, 
whatever they may utter. He may gather his new building full of 
statistics; he may ask for appropriations every year to attend the 
centennial and other expositions of industry; but he can never com- 
pel the Federal Congress to give bounties to a selfish class in order to | 
influence a larger interchange between nations. When the bill for 
the appropriation for the Paris exposition was before Congress, I 
urged that we should enlarge the sphere of consumption in order to 
obtain an outlet for our own productions. 

lo do this we needed something more than a simple display of goods 
and a stallina foreign land. Wewanta Chinese wall placed around 
our own country, and restrictive legislation torn down. ‘Take the 
duties off from our fifteen hundred taxable articles, and the world 
will consent to trade with us. It is too late at this time, when man 
has constructed railways upon the earth and the sea has become an 
economical means of transit through steam, to say that we must not 
allow others to sell to usin order that we may sell to them. The 
great difliculty in our tariff with France to-day is that nearly all our 
articles are prohibited by her, and therefore her trade with us is lim- 
ited. We must destroy the gaunt specter of greed and unmitigated 
selfishness through our own legislation before we can reach the mar- 
ketsof the world. The first step for the revival and prosperity of our 
own country, therefore, is freedom of trade without the fear of shack- 
ling it. In the light of these principles, ] would like to see the do- 


minion ot the United States as nearly mutual as New York and Penn- | 
sylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. What is wise between our States is | 
wise between Canada and ourselves. At this time, when we hear so 
much said about the display of our products between our borders and 
ourselves, and between South America and ourselves, it is especially 
desirable to revert to the principles which have been taught by those 
who have founded the science of economy and those who have crys- 
tallized those principles into practical legislation. 

This bill proposes to regulate commerce in the products and man- 
ufactures of the United States and the Dominion of Canada on terms 
of perfect equality. L would apply the same principle to the naviga- 
tion of the inland waters and canals of the two countries. The bill 
does notaim at reciprocal free trade in its fullest meaning, except in 
numerous articles which yield only a small revenue to either country, 
while it proposes to set the tariff on the leading productions and man- 
ufactures, embracing the chief industries of the respective parties, 
on a moderate revenue basis. Though free trade in all industrial 
products is both theoretically and practically correct, as I have ever 
urged here, both the United States and Canada have long acted on 
the plan of raising the chief part of their revenues from taxes laid on | 


; tries. 


| of the other. 
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the consumers of foreign productions. Both countries at present need 
the avails of such taxation to meet the draughts on the public purses 
But for this necessity I should be glad to see a much more compre 
hensive measure adopted by Congress and tendered to Canada as 
future basis for the commercial intercourse between the two cou; 
Since both are intlexibly bound up in using the tax on each 
other's products for raising revenue, would it not be wise on the part of 
those who seek to improve our industrial relations with Canada to 
take a stand in favor of a more general measure at the present time? 

The bill I now explain is so concise and explicit as to need but little 
remark. The first clause provides that all articles, the growth, pro 
duction, or manufacture of Canada, except such as are enumerated 
in schedules marked respectively “ A,” “ B,” and “C,” when entered 
or withdrawn from bond for consumption in the United States sha] 
be admitted free of duty. 

Section 2 provides that the articles mentioned in Schedules A and 


al 


| B shall be taxed in manner and to the amount therein specified 


> 


Section 3 contains three exceptions from the operation of the act 
First, of all articles the materials for manufacturing which are foreign 
to both countries, or either of them; second, of all articles specitied 
in Schedule C, and, third, of the present system of transportatio: 
in bond, The schedules, therefore, in reality embrace the chief feat 
ures of the bill and will need separate consideration. 

Section 4 provides the method of valuation. This method is that 
already in operation in respect to all other conntries. It is based on 
the market value at the place of production. Until some other method 
is agreed on by Congress and the Dominion Parliament, it would not 
be wise to enter on a new experiment of taking the wholesale value 
of goods at home as a basis of values. 

This latter plan has of late found many advocates. I do not pro 
pose to enter the field of argument at present. The question of val 
uation seems to present itself about in this form: Will the valne sei 
by the current wholesale auction price of goods at home, before the 
particular goods entered can be brought to the hammer, be a bette: 
test of average value than the market where a sale of the same goods 
has already set 2 market value? The one is a prospective, the other 
an actual fixed value. But,as I before said, I do not propose to argu 
the point, but to accept what is already the practice. 

Section 5 provides for ascertaining the origin of the goods imported 
and entered under this act for home consumption, and the clause is 
abundantly explicit. 

Section 6 is also quiteexplicit, and provides for reciprocal free navi 
gation of the inland waters of each country by the vessels and boat: 
To this enlightened policy L apprehend there can be 1 
word of objection. 

Section 7 repeals all laws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act: and section & provides that as soon as the President of the United 
States shall be satisfactorily certified that the Parliament of Canada 
has accepted the tendered measure of reciprocity by passing a Jaw 
similar in terms, and edopting the same tariff on articles the growth, 
production, and manufacture of the United States, as is specified in 
this act in respect to similar Canadian productions, and also provid 
ing for the free navigation of the Canadian inland navigable waters 
by boats and vessels of the United States, he shall put this act in 
force by the issue of his proclamation accordingly. 

I have now a few words to say in reference to the details of the 


| measure set forthin thethree schedules. These details are very impor 


tant. As tothe general principles of the measure, I do not apprehend 
any objection will be raised by even the most extreme protectionist. 
No one possessed of ordinary common sense can hope that Canada 
will continue the present system of moderate taxation on American 
industries while we continue to tax the products of Canadian labor 
from double to quadruple the Canadian rates. I shall presently sub- 
mit a table of a few of such products, contrasting the two taritis 
thereon. This contrast should make even the most lignum-vit« 
faced protectionist blush. Here allow me to ask gentlemen of that 
school whether Canada does not by natural proximity, geography, 
the character of its industries, and by the natural and artificial navi- 
gable waters, belong to the common industrial system of this conti- 
nent? Laftirm that it does; and I goa step further and declare my 
conviction that nature and nature’s God never intended that the 
provinces of the Dominion should be industrially, or, to use the com- 
mon term, commercially separated from the States of this Union. 

The circumstance that these Canadian states do not desire, or care, 


/at present to join the older United States politically is a matter of 
| sinall consequence to us. 


Iam not going to discuss the advantages 
or the disadvantages of the respective forms of political administra- 
tion. That is aquestion for American statesmen to let severely alone. 

I believe Iam able to say, in respect to the question of annexation, 
there are no leading men in this country at present who would move 
a finger to hasten it. Our position on that subject is one of “ mas- 
terly inactivity,” pure and simple. If time should bring it about, well 
and good, Certainly such a tariff as ours is not calculated to make 
Canadians fall violently in love with our methods of financial admin 
istration. ; 

Now. the details of the measure, as set forth in the schedules, and 
which are subject to modification in committee or in the House and 
Senate, seem to provide a just and very proper method (under the 
exigencies of the revenues of both countries) for the interchange otf 
the products of the two. 

Schedule A embraces such articles as come more conveniently under 
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in ad valorem tax. The list contains about twenty articles and groups 
if articles, all, of course, of Canadian and American origin. The tax 
sper ified is from 10 to 12 per cent. The Canadian rate at present is 
from 5 to 74 per cent., and our rate from 25 to 80 per cent 

Schedule B contains some thirty articles which can more conven 
iently and accurately be taxed specifically. Many of these articles 
were formerly embraced in the old reciprocity treaty and were re- 
iprocally free of duty. They are indeed articles of prime necessity, 
ind are at present largely driven to foreign markets by our worse 
than Chinese policy. I therefore favor a low tax. Take barley, 
which our brewers and beer-drinkers so much need on account of its 
superior quality. Under the reciprocity treaty the consumption of 
Canadian barley rose to about nine million bushels in the United 
States. It had indeed doubled under that treaty in production in 
Canada. Its export to this country has, since the present American 
tariff was imposed, fallen to about five million bushels. This tarifi 
s fifteen cents a bushel, and at the average price of barley in Canada 

amounts to abcut 25 per cent. on its value. The Canadians are 
forced to give up growing barley in consequence and to go back to 
wheat, which finds a better market in England. Such is the result 
of legislative interference with the natural laws of human industry 
by the imposition of exorbitant taxes. Barley, like cotton, is a raw 
material, which we manufacture, and like all such materials should 
be taxed very lightly if at all. As for wheat the Canadians admit it 
free and foster the business of their carriers and canals. We shut it 
out of our markets wholly by a duty of twenty cents a bushel and 
ita heavy loss to our carriers. If any is sent to foreign markets 
through our canals it comes through in bond. 

I cannot at present follow up these remarks, but submit in tabular 


form a statement showing the contrast between the two tariffs 


{ comparison of Canadian and American duties re 


of leading articles of commerce and clas or 





NOTI —In some cases where the American duties on rte a” pecilic 
ther in whole or in part, they are reduced to ad rrea parison 
with the corresponding Canadian duties 

Articles Canadia a \ ul 
aqauty 

Wheat . Free 1) cents per busl 
Rye and barley ° Free 15 « nts per busl 

ndian corn and oats Free 10 cents per bushe 
Wheat flour........... Sr eee bres 10 per ¢ 
Rye tlour and corn meal ree . 10 per cent 
ae Free cent. per pound 
NINN Sra ward acne owen weir tg ae ‘ 10 per ¢ 15> cents per bu 

FO QMIMGNS. ccikneccecne eek -. 10 per cent 20 per cent 

EG dace scqiie ns acne ak Kiéintanen 2 Pree 75 cents per ton 
Salt ws ara adi . i Free a In packages, 12 cents per 

100 pounds; in bulk, & 
cents per 100 pounds 

Wor ee ate mda oid ar same Se Free 5 to 50 per cent 
| dressed : ésice'sia | ee $40 per tor 
Flax, undressed ‘ . ; — ree $20 per ton 
IRB BOO cnc c cdsceus ; i .--.| Free 20 cents per bushel 
BOREL ccavdsbonet ee ‘ S688 e860 er ~ cts. pel tb l cent per pound and 20 


per cent. ad valore 





Butt $ cts. per Ib 1 cents per pound, 
ROODDS cians Stone . amine as : 3 cts. per lb {cents per pound 
Crees, plants, and shrubs ........--.- 10 per cent 20 per cent 
yl ko” owe werk Free $7 per ton 
Bar-iron chkehan a a 5 per cent to 57 per ec 
Plate and boiler iron...........-.- ‘ 5 per cent 5 per ton; 830 per ton 
Oi TRIG sccceeesee ce ---| Free 4 per ton 
PRUE Giaset ites a ctndndasnceewnms - | Free we $25 per ton 
Pe a Le a cin y en keen ins al Free ... 20 per cent 
Sewing-machines 174 per cent.) 45 per cent 
Stoves and other iron castings. ....-. 174 per cent.) 30 per cent 
Cars and locomotives 174 per cent | 35 per cent 
W vod-screws .........- 174 per cent.) 56 to 60 per cent 
Saws behets wen 174 per ceri 10 to 50 per cent 
Guns, ritles, and pistols | 174 per ce t per cent 
Umbrellas and parasols 174 per cent. | 35 per cent 
Carriages iutiwb@a e666 ChS6CS On Oe 50 17 per cent do per cent 
Furniture hie h ahs SPEDE amb ee & 174 per cent.) 35 per cent 
Glass bottles and lamp chimneys 174 per cent. 35 per cent 
eUED aca. dodnae paviceasacxsce lj} percent 35 per cent 
Envelopes and writing paper 174 per cent ) per cent 
Ee errr rece 174 per cent. 35 per cent 
Rubber and leather goods........ 174 per cent | 35 per cent 
Qo” enero rr 174 per cent ) per cent 
Felt hats, of wool ....... 17) per cer 3) per cent 
MUNEMOEE sc iesucnee see 174 per cen 35 per cent 
oy 174 percent 46 to 60 per cent 
PIOOL GUTOR os sc caccnn cece 174 per cent AZ to SL per cent 
Heavy cottons ..........+6- 175 per cent | 40 per cent 
Finer cottons ............ 17} per cent. 50 to 70 per cent 
RO 174 per cent. 50 to 60 per cent 
Wy OURAN MIIDB sca sce dciiwnccaons 17h percent 66 to 200 per cent 
Miannels and blankets .....-.. aan 174 percent §&) per cent 
Ready-made clothing ..........-... : 174 per cent 35 to 60 per cent 
RN ne os ce wa wees en 174 per cent 0 to #4 per cent 
Alpaca goods....... we min ..-.| 174 percent #5 per cent 
SES hae aeian isiuhes MR | bc... * 70 to 129 per cent 
¢| 174 percent 5 
Gloves, kid, leather, &c............-- 174 per cent 50 per cent 
COBO WGGN: o..ccddivesscase IZ} per cent CO per cent 
SN es alan eal cascueeceeanoes 74 per cent | 59 per cent 
A <UL tscontccesknbbescueses 174 percent 55 per cent 
MMMM Can cdto usec bess sass vows ...| 174 per cent. 40 per cent 
RO ihc Sheers estat ase ales ea. sao wie 74 per cent. 46 per cent.; 54 per cent 
WME renin coho eawiea<s asi wate te wate es ---| 17} percent. 40 to 56 per cent 














The articles specified Schedule C are excluded from the operation 
| of this bill, because they would raise questions respecting the taxa 
tion of certain luxuries which all governments regard a istitving 
heavier taxation than such as are necessaries and comtorts re 
lhe Canadians might, no doubt, remodel their taxation on these 
cles of tobacco, spirits, al ind beer. so as to make un tor any « 
which the modificatic inder this act would effect in the receipts 
from customs duties But experience has often prove ha il 
diminution in atayx it ses the produ ind | ne to think tha 
il his re S} t botl ries bye r N eb he ac 
eeptance ot the tar I Ose C his me No do é ny od 
reason Why Canada d not extend the pr e so as to embrace 
all the rest of the world It ‘ ey have to lea by the 
school of expe ence, as we have done. the de oO re on to 
domestic industry | y mu ) ute ¢ prospe vy to the en 
forcement of this principle, but © tree t ‘ imo npeariv torty 
States and a rich and boundiess territory W ire i iiiv losing 
eral hundred i Ons 0 s by | i ‘ i i ¢ VS eced 10 
building upa very lit ber of wea ts w yr 
we could well dispenss 
What I have said a ed on this subjec \ por 
tance to both count 8, d | reatly regre i! I rressu ‘ ot 
business before Con ess leaves little hope ot i ny progress with 
the measure during the short time left to this ( ress If t shall 
succeed in directing public ittention tothe subjeet in both countries 
it will serve important publie ends and pave the way for action in 
the next Congress, in whiel lf an iy eve there w bye nan ated 
astrong 11 not an overwhell yr sentiment in tavol oto ot bet 
ter industrial relations \ uri rest me Ors ut also ivor 
olf an entire bera ney and recast « eV t i 
l urge on the Ottawa autho es the desira ‘ delay 
n disturbing their present customs laws and \ » consider 
the plan which this augurates as the only 1 sible method of 
bringing about an ¢ 1 ny of the cus S n betw the 
two countries Phe peculiar circumstances Ww existing in our 
Government forbid the hopes o rO8stb es of a commercia eaty 
On this point 1 need add Ol r nor do I dee t best t tl time 
to spread before Congress an array o t tra hich | oy 
to have another opportunity of doit 
} I 
I have discarded theory of establis! yr more cor \ ‘ 
ana trade relations between he Uy ed State 1 ¢ ma 
oft a commercial treaty as being rracticable | est e co 
stitutionality of such treaties « the part of the | ‘ - . \ 
these treaties atfect the revenue ind the ¢ titution « pro 
vides that all laws touching the revenne must or neate he House 
ot Representatives, vVhile treaty-makipg is a specia yf the Pres 
ident and Senate This was | t LK¢ 1) he @ (s ‘ 
Hunt, of New York, when ¢ iirman of the Ce tee of ( meres 
of the House in 1*47 ] his and the f WwW years, | rn on 
reliable authority, Canadian agent ed Wash ton and conterred 
with Mr. Hunt on the subject of reciprocity of trade, and he m { 
that the correct method was to pl eed by le lation, and ace a 
ingly introduced ab to etlec that object on Dees ber Ve his 
bill passed the House by gel rity and almost without « 0 
sition, but too late in the session to be acted « by the Sena dl 
the pressure of the political issues of the me rendered 1 rOssille 
to reach it in order during the following short ses lth La 
vote taken on it showed that the majority in i rie ( Vy two 
or three below the requisite two-third vot 
The question then remained in abeyance till In54, when the so-called 
reciprocity treaty was bro rhtabou by] rd E he thie ) rho. 
general of Canada Phe question ¢ constitutionality evel 
raised. We had more pressing concerns of loca erest absor vr all 
attention, and these eventuated, a eall kno the wal eettects 
of which are slowly dying out, and indu ial ‘ \ lera 
tions are taking their pla That tre \ he | ornton 
treaty of 1854, which was very properly rejected Senate, pro 
vided only for a one-sided reciproci Phe ) or thirty 
articles to which it was limited d wil ere ( ed free 
of duty, were nearly all such as ¢ ida inted ‘ ‘ ul 
kets, while it made no provision for n facture rd hi ‘ 
might desire to sell in Canadian market ] | espect the ] 
have under consideration practica oye he ets of bo coun 
tries to the industrial products, whether of gro h, production, o1 
manufacture, to fair and nearly free competition of both rl l re 
peat, is the true and only cor ry of dea vith the ( 
It Is neither oni ert ii , a) in ‘ il } b ; uit ath 
approximation to these cond AS ( Cr i ‘ ( 
I claim that under such a system of lu excl his 
bill provides we shal e doing l ‘ iolence p ‘ i ri ters 
now stand, tothe great princi; ot lowing ¢ ry ma or t 
of the avails of his own bor »> the best ad are ) 0 i 
terests, and buying here those interests can best co rvead 
The industries of the two countries will speed id themselves 
so as to meet each ofl s wants, and to the f f 


mate, and location 


Commercial reciprocity means that the countries concerned shall 
open their markets to each other on terms of e ility as to taxation; 
and to be of anv value to either 1 the present cause at east, such 
taxation must be gauged b t el mode ite scale lie ) eve ¢ 
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purposes only; and I see n reason why the revenues arising 
from this source in both countries should not be pooled and e qually 
divided. I throw out the suggestion so that if acted on no advan- 
taye can be gained by either party over the other. A short clause is 
added to the bill to effect that object. 

In conclusion, I have to say that the questions I have raised are 
very importan I should be glad at all times to receive suggestions 


from persons ¢ ompete ond to deal with the subject of tariffs, for future 
usc and application, but I desire to have all such suggestions in the 
line of economy | honest mutuality. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH OF HON, BENS. Kk. BUTLER, 


OF MASSACHUSI Ls 
| ' t , 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, Alareh 1, 1579, 
oO ; to restrict tl ' ‘ of Chinese into the United 
State 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have ofiered these remarks verbatim 
as they ere delivered July 4, 1870, at Woodstock, Connecticut, on 
the question of imported labor, and I have nothing to change after 
the lapse of nine years ; and as I believe that all treaties may be ab- 
rovats by a law of Congress, I shall vote against the reasoning of 
he veto messav 
j IN PRENDENCH 
Met here to commemorate the birthday of the nation, it is fit to in- 
quire how far the promise of its nativity, made in the declaration of 
human rights thisday read and renewed to so many millions of free- 
men, has been fulfilled in what is even now, we trust, but the very 
youth of its m mhood 
Our Government, born in revolution against a parent state and 
kingly power, founded by men who in their own persons, or imme- 
diate ancestry, had fled from the oppressions and religious thralldom 
of other land to establish for 


themselves freedom and equality of 

wilds of a new world, required the very law of 
» welcome as to an asylum whoever fleeing from tyranny 
arbitrary power should prefer liberty in exile 
sat home; and, therefore, it became its cardinal princi- 
hat whoever « to us as our fathers came here should become 


right 


its exist 


the savage 


stl 
ence 
and the exactions of 
to restraint 


ple, t 


ane 


a part of us, to share with us not only the benetits of our laws, but 
the power W hich enaets them. 
Al MAY COME TO RQUAL SHARB OF POWER 
Phus an experiment in government was begun hitherto untried in 


the history of the 
success until we 
of the globe 
where al 
powe! 


world, and has been carried on with unparalleled 


>have peopled and brought under our control an area 
greater than ever occupied by any one government, 
its subjects are amenable to the laws enacted by a central 
, Wherein all have a voice, 

THE DISTINCTION 


RETWEEN Ot EPUBLI AND 


TERRITORY 


HAT OF ROMB IN RXTENDING OUR 

The peculiar individuality of our svstem, and which eannot be too 
earefully examined, is that, with the extension of our powers and 
our civilization over this territory, we have also given to every man, 
from what land soever he comes and under whatsoever institutions 
he may have been reared, an equal part of the power that we possess 
of governing ourselves. 

Rome, from a peninsular city in ancient times, by her arms, her 
laws, her institutions, and her civilization, covered every part of the 
then known world. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE LOST IN OUR BORDERS 


Asa 


ll magnitudes are to be judged of by comparisons only, we may 
Palise 


here to consider that, were all the countries conquered by Ro- 
man arms or reduced to subjection by Roman power arranged con- 
tiguously in compact form and pl: wed in the center of our te rritory, 
one of our swift railroad trains, with its palace cars containing more 
of elegance and luxury of travel than the most sybaritic of the Roman 
emperors ever dreamed of, must run at the rate of twenty-five miles 
the hour, continuously, for more than two days from either exterior 
boundary of our jurisdiction to reach the outward limits of the Ro- 
man empire thus placed, even when she claimed to be the mistress of 


the world. 
The distinctive difference in the extension of Roman power and 
ours is in this: while she subjected so many countries to her laws, 


she restricted right of 
to the people of Rome 


citizenship or share in the governing power 


and Latium, or only parted with that fran- 


chise of citizenship as an almost priceless boon, or later by sale on 
the most exorbitant terms of purchase; so that her chief captain 
said unto Paul,“ With a great sum obtained I this freedom ;” to 


which the Apostle could proudly reply, “ But I was free born.” 


NEW YORK CITY CONTAINS FOUR LARGE CITIES OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES. 


On the contrary, from the first, we have bestowed equality of right 
and equality of power in government on whoever came, until the prin- 
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cipal commercial city of this country has become the third lay rest 
| German city in the world, the lk: irgest Irish ¢ ity in the world, the larcest 
African IE thiopi: in city in the world, and the 1: irgest American ¢ ity in ‘ 
the world, all combined in one ; each nationality clothed with jy} 
power of self-government never before enjoyed by either save in this ' 


aggregation, and an integral and almost controlling r element in tl 


hy 


he 
government of the most extensive empire on which the sun shin 
Tow far such a city, containing so many, so various, and si differen’ 
populations, civilization, prejudices, interests, and religions can of 


their own volition assimilate together and govern themselves and as. 
sist to govern others under a republican form of government, is th 
untried question of the future of this country, undeveloped by 4 


. ° . uy 
theory of statesmanship, unascertained by analogy, undetined by preg 
edent, and untaught by history. 


THE EFFECT OF SLAVERY UPON OUR INSTITUTIONS 
Tothesuecess of this grand endeavor to invest all men with e quality 
of right and equality of power, prec isely as they came e qui ilinto the 
world, there was but one ant: igonism. Because of the 
merchants of the mother country and the avarice of the land-owners. 
the then capitalists of our own, a system of servile labor was intro 
duced which the framers of the Declaration of Independence saw was 
a blot from the first and the unsound spot in their organization of 
government. ‘It was a grievous fault, and grievously have we an- 
swered it.” 


.C upidity of the 


Searcely two generations had passed away—but an hour in the life 
of a nation—betore it was ascertained that a controlled and unpaid 
laboring class was an element utterly incompatible with the theory 
of free representative republicanism. Still so deeply had slavery 
taken root and become imbedded in the very frame-work of our Goy 
ernment and its tendrils entwined in every crevice of our social and 
industrial relations that it requires d a gigantic rebellion and a war of 
greater pr oportions than any other ever waged, whether we conside) 
the territory it traversed or the expenditure of men and money in 
carrying if on, to extirpate ieaeanie boudage from the only truly free 
country on earth. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME WE ARB A TRULY AL AND FREE 


EQ! PEOPLE. 


, results or sequela of that contest we have 
so lately emerged that to-day for the first time do we celebrate the 
anniversary of our national independence under a Constitution which 
gives equality of right to all men before the law and equality of 
| power to every ¢ itizen born within the United States, or made so un- 
der the very beneficent provisions of our laws; and the ink is scarcely 
dry on the pen of our Chief Executive Magistrate who honors our 
meeting with his presence with which he signed his approval of the 
first law enforcing this constitutional provision of equality before 
law in behalf of all men. 

The existence of slavery, or of a class held in bondage, uncqual in 
right of citizenship, has been therefore incontrovertibly shown to be 
deadly as the Upas tree to free institutions. 


From the consequences 


a 


the 


THE KXPANSION OF 

Even with this so great drawback, however, the problem of making 
our country the home of every man who shall voluntarily come to it, 
of absorbing men by nations, has achieved a most triumphant solu- 
tion. If we could stop here, and the nation pause in its career of 
honor, usefulness, and glory, the future would be as secure as the past 
has been successful ; but not to go forward is to go backward. 
ress is inevitable; and if we remain true to the principles of 
and just government our 
of nations forevel 

Must we not look forward to a still greater growth and attainment 
in material resources and wealth and all the means of individual hap- 
| piness derived therefrom, because no greater progress in political 
\ 
' 


OUR FUTURE, 


Prog- 
liberty 
career is onward and upward in the scale 


science to insure freedom and protection to all men can be made if we 
but execute the laws that we have enacted? Is it not as certain as 
any future event in the disposition of Providence can be, that before 
the end of the present century, from the necessity of our expansion, 
we shall absorb ali lands on this continent tothe north of us so far that 
on our confines the magnetic needle shall no longer point northward, 
but downward to the center of attraction, and so “far south that: a ship- 
canal crossing the Isthmus of Darien, making the continent of South 
America an island, shall be our southern boundary, while the green 
islands of the seas on our borders, like the sparkling gems in the 
necklace of a fair bride, shall come to us as adornments? Even now 
the action of our Executive has placed at our disposal the first land, 
the goodliest of them all, that greeted the longing sight of the great 
discoverer as he sailed on his weary voyage westw ard over trackless 
seas like a vision from heaven—San Domingo—as our own if we had 
but the wisdom to take it. 


WE HAVE BOUGHT OUR OWN TERRITORY, NOT ACQUIRED BY CONQUEST. 
This thought suggests to us another difference in principle in the 
method of acquisition of territory by our Government and that of the 
ancient republic of Rome. All ‘her possessions were conquere “d by 
arms, were the price of blood, and were unwilling dependencies, he ld 
by the military power as conquered subjects. On the other hand, we 
hold no rood of land not ours by inheritance, which has not been 
bought and paid for at the price asked by its owners, and we have no 
man upon our soil nota willing subject ; nay, who has not in himself 


striven to become one of us. 


The only foreign war we have ever waged. 
































t 


was not for conquest, because when all Mexico lay prostrate at the 
feet of our victorious armies we restored her to herself, and paid in 





coin for so much of her territory as was necessary to our then devel- 
opment in that direction. : 
THE DEPARTURE FROM 1 PRINCIPLES O1 FA 
But in casting the horos: ope of the future of our beloved land may 
not be well toobserve whether we indeed are going forward it jus 
ccord With that glorious declaration of rights proclaimed n ety 
years ago, whi h has become the liv ing ¢ hartet! of liberty to al 
ous of earth? Is it not the theory of our Gover iment that we 
shall receive all who come to us animated by the love of liberty and 
desire to enjoy its sweets; that this country Is the home of all 
their own volition will leave home and altars and fatherland 
take part and lot with us on this continent? Did not our fathe 
issume in framing their constitution of government. mal ing th 
ountry an asylum for the oppressed of all nations, that it would b 
peopled only by those whose energy and enterprise in coming her 


vere of themselves guarantees that those comin 


vould 1 


itizens, fit to be intrusted with equal power with ourselves Ma 
we not well inquire whether it is not a departure from that theory of 
population and absorption in our Government, with equality of right 
and equality ot power, organized by our Constitution safe ir | 
not in consonance with the true development of ou 1 ples of 
Government, that men unfitted by race, by nurture, or political, social. 
ind industrial culture to become a part in our G vernment—strang 
ers to our civilization and subjects of another, heretofore deemed 
semi-barbarous, without knowledge or ente rprise, or enough of cor 
trol of their own volition even to bring themselves here : unknowine 
ur language or any language coming from the same root, with 
nowledge of our institutions or any institutions which ha ny anal 
ogy thereto; without our religion or any religion that even looks to 
common Father should, to satisfy the avarice of men, by contract 


) ; 
countiess thousand 


Ol by foree, as serfs, be carried here in 





tagonize and depreciate the labor and industries of our so ind 
either to take rank in our Government or, like slaves. rema ert 
dom forever? 
ALL SYSTEMS ¢ LI AL \ hy l AST 
History ever repeats herself. The English ship that brought over 
. few African slaves because of the scarcity of labor for raising to 


labor demanded 


a 


bacco in the Virginia plantations, and because white 
too high a price, seemed to the men of that day to freight a boon at 
They saw no sign, no cloud int horiz 
so large as a man’s hand, The protits for the venture seemed so large, 
the advantages to be derived from the great wealth 
from the increase in productions gave arguinent quite unanswerable 


i) 


i blessing. he politica! on evel 


Increase ol 


Remember that an eminent divine introduced African slavery inte 
the New World as a matter of great humanity. The most far-reach- 


ng statesmanship, the most progressive theorist of political economy, 
saw in this undertaking danger to the 
weal. But though the importation of African labor was very e: 
stopped by the most stringent enactments, in how short a time th: 
small cloud spread itself out, rolled athwart the heavens, enveloped 
is in tempest and storm, the consequences of which no wisdom could 
forecast, and from which no power could shield; so terrible that the 
country almost went down in night and darkness, and nothing but 
the patriotism of our people, nerving itself to a death-struggle with 
wrong, sin, and treason, after four years of war, such as man never 
fought and the like of which never brought woe to woman, saved to 
us Our pristine state of plenty, strength, and peace. 


no seed or source of common 





CONTROLLED AND UNPAID LABOR INCOMPATIBLE WITH REPUBLICAN ERNME 

What was the philosophic cause for this great effect The light of 
experience now teaches, because an unhomogeneous, an unnatural, an 
unproductive, because unexpending, system of labor and class of la 
borers had been introduced among us, not by volunteer immigratica, 
but by forced importation, tending to raise up two classes of society 
the very rich and the very poor, the industrious and the 
teed, without return, upon industry, both incompatible with true re- 
publican institutions. 

Would it not be wise, then, for our statesmen to examine with care; 
to foresee, as far as Heaven has permitted men to pierce the future, 
what will be the effect, what the result, and where the end we I] 
reach by the importation, by contract or purchase, of laboring-men 
from any land, and, more than all, from a semi-barbarous one; men 
who are to be tasked laborers only forever, and who are therefore not 
men but merchandise ? Shall we wait until the system ot 
labor has taken as deep root in our soil as that other system of servile 
labor had done before we foresee and check the evil We deal not 
now with the industrial and economic view of the question, but with 
the far broader and grander one of its high political aspects. Let 
us not, by any means, hinder or prohibit the voluntary coming to this 
country of all men who choose to add their labor, their energies, and 
their industry in aid of our own. No one ever complained of the 
negro who came here of his own free will. From his so coming arose 
neither wrong nor danger to freedom or the perpetuity of free insti- 
tutions; but the negro, brought here as a commercial speculation, 
Wrought the great difficulties from which the country has so sutiered, 

rHE ED 


The highest pursuit in this cowntry is intelligent labor. It is not 


idle who 


sha 


contract 


ry 
] 
i 


1 


NOBILITY OF LABOR NOT TO BE DEGRAI 
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reputable to be t] 


without regular and constant employme Who so 
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IN THE Ilor OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
11 1 ) 
. s 
(x 
Mr. PATTERSON i silt 
Mr. CHAIRMAN : . ( tent mvyse th d x the } \ 
of the appropriatio ll now before the 1 . . 
the transfer of the Coa ‘ o the Int r lk tim . 
poses such radical cha t OUFr SUPVeVINeE syste Y 
that if carried ‘ resu i 
to an known ¢ ‘ esent anal re se Li i 
domain. 
Phe re rks i ‘ \ tee ir. A ‘ 
last evening are ‘ i srlera We ive 
ovrnized ill il pee 1 ol ta Lyi { 
OL mnihd a i\ i Le ¢ ee it eco ‘ 
until there rolled f:1 onwue i th 4 lisse i 
Liohs Upotr eodel Saha rec I i 
mnetrical plan ma ¢ sold \ vibst tria rT 
{ i \ tics the! \ re ) ol ‘ 
to | ) ( i at ( t pPoeLlry a mul ‘ 
he scientitie work 
I] ren leman, by the power ol us log rnd the « 
tory. has thrown a DD | I ‘ 
and most uset il of « r governimenta sVSLems, &a Vestine 
COLOTS Wilt com \ istal Obs Vel ey S 
neath The prop tra t,as 1 think I ral ‘ 
With disaster to t \\ l its dec tere \ ) passed 
over With a mere curso ) It demands a mild receive 
the searching scrut I I ‘ ber who re ‘ ; 
tious he labors under to constituent M l { 
the only person interests mit ¢ Vl 1 | ‘ ) ’ 
Ok Lo thre West is i re l a l y ’ rl i 
prived of any of the advantages heretofore « ) ) ) 
have secured homes upon the public doma 
Che bill, as reported, prop sto do the follo ; to ti 4 
fer the Coast Survey fro he Treasury to the Int Departine 
to abolish the offices of s een surveyors-veneral, and to pra v 
abolish the present system of public-land surveys. I say the 
hearing of the chairman of the committee, and CO ‘ 
the bill in terms and in fact does abolish that systen rfa i lea 
ing its discontinuance to the discretion of one man can atie ‘ 
measure will throw almo nsurmountab ol ‘ j thre ‘ 
settlement of the pub he I I - t a oneves 
stead system, how the er ! r or ot oul ma iWs Ita ) Cs 
the contract system ot veys, and puts ead a! ( tl 
out responsibility or i Labiity in tho » pu l | 
destroy official accountabill in ry bra I} ej 
ment and substitute a system of nist! ect i ! i 
gant and inaccurate 
Why is this change proposed Why is this rular le . ) 
attached to an appropriation bil Whys ild tl bind machinery 
ol an appropriation measure be applied ft »>thrust this pon an 
unwilling House and Senate? Has there bee t (| d for this 
from the people? Hlave Leg slat ires pet tioned for it? (>) hye oF 
trary, sir, the Legislatures of two States and one Territory, the people 
ol which are most airect wid largely terested the measure 
have in solemn terms, by joint memorials to Congre protested 
against this attack upo e benetit heir people now poss ' 
existing land and surve LWws 
Sir, this is principally the work of one man. Four and two years 
ago he appeared betore the Committee on Public Lands and s ht 
to influence it in its favor After hearing an exhaustive argumeut 
by this revolutionist, and other arguments from Lieutenant Wheeler, 
Dr. Hayden and members of the Coast Survey, the committee closed 
its doors upon the proposition and its author. He then set out for 
pastures new and found them within the limits of the room of the 
Committee ou Appropriations. 
I regret beyond measure, sir, that the great committee of this body 
should have listened to the chimeras of this charlatan inscience and 
intermeddler in affairs of which he has no proper conception. But his 
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views were pointed with the hobby of the committee—a possible re- 
duction in expenditures—and without, as I believe, understanding 
the cargo of evils with which they came freighted, they have given 
them a harbor, and seek to make the House their purchaser at a cost 
that can only be computed in retarded settlement and unnumbered 
hinderances to the prompt obtaining of title to homes by the hardy 
pioneers of our country. 

What is the reason for this change? Say that an evil 
did exist, that the present three scientific surveys of the Government 
were occasionally duplicated in parts. Yet that was no evil that 
justified Congress in ¢ alling to its aid an outside body, foreign to the 
Constitution, to aid it in legislating the necessary reform. Whatever 
evil existed was a matter merely of administration; it was simply 
a question of method and detail which the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House or Senate were amply competent to investigate and dis- 
Why should we have sent the practical questions of prose- 
enting public surveys and consolidating conflicting scientific bodies 
to an organization composed of the votaries of art and styled the 
Academy of Sciences. What is there in that body that renders it so 
pre-eminently qualified to pass upon this question?) Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, does not the Committee on the Judiciary send the knotty ques- 
tion of the distribution of the Geneva award to the Academy of 
Sciences? Why does not the Committee of Ways and Means eall in 
the aid of that eminent body for the purpose of determining what the 
tax should be upon tobacco and whisky ? Why do not the many other 
committees of this House call to their assistance this scientific body, 
ind seek to graft its views upon the statute-books of the country ? 


ostensible 


pose of, 


. . . ‘ . | 
Sir, there would be more sense in the Judiciary Committee and the 


of Ways and Means and the numerous other committees 
of the House referring a majority of the subjects that arise before 
them to this body than there was in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions referring the question of public surveys to it. 

Asa result of that reference what have we? 
from the academy that has been held up as the very acme of perfec- 
And why? Because it has the names of seven men of science 
attached to it. What fitness have they ever manifested for the ques- 
t they to settle? 


Committee 


tion propose One of them is a paleontologist of 
sone renOWh; as @ Newspaper correspondent said, he is well qualified 
to take a spoonful of bone-dust and project from it a rara avis or some 
remarkable animal of the earliest geological age. But he knows 


nothing of the publie lands. 
Wi 


He is not a practical engineer or sur- 


veyor. hear no one claiming that he has ever studied the legisla- 


We have a report | 


| 





tion by which the publie lands are disposed of, whether to pre-empt- | 


ors or homestead settlers. Three of that committee are eminent geolo- 
vists, are qualified to take a hammer and traverse the country break- 
ing rocks and from their composition give to us the history of the 
world and those who inhabit it. One a member of the United 
States Navy and has no experience whatever with public-land ques- 
tions. These are the authors of the report upon which the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations would aggrandize one scientific body at the 
expense of every other heretofore fostered by the Government, and 
to the detriment of the present land system of the country. 

The gentleman from ‘Tennessee assured this House that the bill did 
not propose to abolish the present system of public surveys. He was 
forced to assert this, if he would hope to secure the confidence of any 
respectable number of this body. And yet I will show either that 
the gentleman from Tennessee does not understand the true purport 
of his bill, or else there is some scheme behind it that I am not able 
to penetrate. Let me show what are the provisions of the bill. Let 
me show that there is absolutely no question about the abolition of 


Is 


tionary with one individual can abolish it. After providing for the 
transfer of the Coast Survey to the Interior Department, the bill says: 


And provid 


‘ if 
units shall be 1 


irther, That the rectangular method with township and sectional 
etained wherever it can be appropriately and economically applied. 

That, it seems to me, leaves it wholly in the power of the super- 
intendent of this new body to say whether or not it shall ever be 
appropriate and economical to apply the reetangular method. But 
that isnot all. I desire to read the very next paragraph in connec- 
tion with the one to which I have ealled the attention of the commit- 
tee, and it will then be seen how absolutely the right to change the 
rectangular method is given to the new director: 


And the Superintendent of the Coast and Interior Survey is hereby authorized to 
} 


| lands, and private land claims, and of boundary-lines. 


adopt such additional surveying methods as he may deem most economic and ac- | 


curate 

The first clause I have read, instead of making it obligatory, as here- 
tofore, places it in the new ofticer’s discretion to apply the present rect- 
angular method, and the second gives him the additional power to 
adopt any other method that to him may seem economical and aceu- 
rate, 

Does it require the mind of a logician to see the practical results of 
such legislation when it is considered, in connection with the fact 
that the National Academy, in the very report upon which the bill is 
founded, recommends that the present surveys, as conducted by the 
Commissioner of Publie Lands, shall be absolutely abolished? 


So there can be no doubt, it seems to me, as to the purpose of this | 


measure. There could be but one excuse for it. I know that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] would never advocate it 
unless he sincerely believed that through it there would be obtained 
® great saving to the country. I think I can show from indisputable 





| 
} 
| 
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| facts that it must result in the reverse of economy ; that the bill 


if it passes, will perpetuate the most irresponsible and extravagant 
scientitic body that Congress has ever provided for. e 

Why transter the Coast Survey to the Interior Department and 
make its existence practically perpetual? It is a bureau that wag 
organized as far back as 1806 or 1507, It was organized for the spe- 
cial purpose of making a survey of the coast of the United States: 
establishing the courses and distances between principal capes and 
headlands; fixing the-position of reefs and other dangers to the 
mariner; so that the navigation of our coasts might be stripped of 
their terrors to those who sailed in their vicinity. 

From the day of its organization until the present time it has been 
purely a hydrographic survey. The sea has been its domain, and in 
it their appropriations have been sunk. The organization was neve; 
made with reference to the public lands, and never until the past fou 
or tive years have they ever claimed that their jurisdiction was any 
considerable distance inland. Of late years they have been engaged 
in connecting the surveys upon the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by a 
system of triangulations across the continent. This and nothing more 
is the legitimate scope of their operations upon land. Their work 
upon the coast is almost completed, their race is about run ; and while 
I take no exceptions to the value and rare excellence of their labors. 
it would be well for the country if it should dissolve before it enters 
upon a new field of operations with all the extravagant habits it has 
contracted in three-quarters of a century of very loose financial ad- 
ministration. 

I call the attention of the committee to the fact that within the 
past twenty-nine years over $14,000,000 have been appropriated for 
this service. But how bave the appropriations been made? As we 
make appropriations for the other Departments of the Government, 
by fixing the number of employés, fixing the grade of service, fixing 
the compensation of its officers and employé3?. No. This body is so 
eminently scientific that we have been compelled to appropriate for 
it each year all the way from one-half to three-quarters of a million 
of dollars, in three short paragraphs. Such a reckless disposition of 
money is wholly indefensible. Let me show you the appropriations 
made for it at the last session, and this is a copy simply of the pro- 
Visions of every other appropriation bill which provided for it, except 
in the mere matter of amounts. 

The first paragraph provides that the amount for survey of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, for every purpose and object necessary to 
it, shall be $300,000, Then for the Pacific coast, all embraced within 
ten lines, is another appropriation of $180,000, Then for the repairs 
of vessels, $30,000. How is this money disposed of ? Can the chair 
man of the Committee on Appropriations inform us? Oh, no. He 
does not know how much of the half million appropriated will go 
for one part or the other of the work; how much will be used for 
salaries, for instruments, for work in the field, or for furniture and 
rent. He cannot tell us the number of employés or their grade. No. 
The body is too scientific to descend to such details in advance of 
their annual appropriations. There is not another association or 
bureau in the Government so imperious and irresponsible. All we 
know is that a person styled by the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
ATKINS] the “intrepid Captain Patterson,” as head of the survey, 
takes this annual appropriation of a half to three quarters of a mill- 
ion dollars and disposes of it at his own sweet pleasure. 

He employs assistants wherever and whenever he pleases; he pays 
them such salaries as he pleases; he puts them upon such work as 
pleases him. How does that compare with the expenditures of ap- 


| Propriations by the surveyors-general or the Commissioner ef Public 
the present system of public surveys, if to leave it altogether disecre- | 


Lands? Every such ofticer has his salary tixed; he is limited as to 
the number of clerks he may employ. There is a specific amount ap- 
propriated for the Government surveys—for the survey of publi 
Everything 
has its checks and balances. The officers are all sworn and held to 
strict accountability. They are under heavy bonds. They are held 
accountable for all mismanagement and misapplication of the funds; 
but this body that is to supersede them in these surveys so eminently 
belorging to the people has neither checks nor balances, is held to no 
accountability whatever, except in the shape of an annual report of 
expenditures after the money has all been spent. The checks and 
balances, the oaths and bonds, everything that surrounds the present 
land system and its employés, are to be wiped out just as soon as this 
body shall step in and take possession. 

Let me call your attention to the manner in which the expendi- 
tures of this body known as the Coast Survey have been progress- 
ing in the way of high salaries. I take it from their own report. I 
hold in my hand the annual reports of expenditures made by the 
Coast Survey tor four years. 

The first is for the year 1571, the last for the year 1579. The Jaw 
requires that this body shall make annual reports to Congress of its 
expenditures. But atter a thorough search through the Journals ot 
the House and the files of the document-room I find that from 1371 
to 1879 they have made but four of the annual reports required by 
the law of 1853. It even rises superior to the very few requirements 
made by the law upon it, and in the eight years just passed it has 
condescended to make but four of the reports which the law in ex- 
press terms has provided should be annually made. While this House 
has been paring down the number and salaries of the employés of 
every other department of the Government this Coast Survey, which 
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lands remains to be surveyed. To the extent of the surveys, as at 
present existing, and no further, will our school fund exist. Nor is 
this the only evil which will result to education. To Colorado, as to 
other States, half a million of acres of land were given by the Gen- 
eral Government for collegiate purposes. These can only be selected 
in townships or other divisions into which they may be divided by 
the existing laws. Until the surveys, as they exist, are extended over 
] 

college enterprises, for the State is prevented from selecting these 
lands out of such portions as are not surveyed. 

Ah, the gentleman from Tennessee, may say, if the proposed law 
operates in this way, we can remedy it at future sessions of Congress. 
But why make this necessity?) Why interfere in any way with a 
system that has proved accurate and beneticent, and has scattered 
widespread blessings all over this land ? 

Mr.GAUSE. De Lunderstand the gentleman from Colorado to say 
by this change the system of surveying by townships and sections 
will be abolished ? ; 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. I do not say it will be abolished, 
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per cent.; in Nebraska it was 140 per cent.; in Colorado it was 109 
per cent.; and in every State and Territory possessing public lands 
a very decided percentage of increase has been officially reported. 

I am content to allow these figures to enforce their own argument 
To the American Representative they are pregnant with tidings of 
that advance in the numbers of small landed proprietors which give 


| increased stability and character to our republican form of govern- 
the whole area of the State, grave injustice must result to all such | 


nent. 
jut what about the cost of surveys under the present system? Is 


| it excessive, or does it denote extravagance? It will startle some of 


but | assert it leaves their abolition altogether at the discretion of | 


aohe man, 

Mr. WIGGINTON. Why, no. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Why, yes. If you can understand 
the Euglish language, you must coincide with me. 

Mr. GAUSE. There is nothing so absurd. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado, Let me read the provisions of the 
aw again for the benefit of the gentleman from Arkansas and the 
ventleman from California. It is well enough to impress the trath 


those gentlemen who tie their faith to the Academy of Sciences to 
learn that in the past eleven years there were surveyed 219,190,000 
acres at a cost of but $*,769,000, or at a cost of a fraction over fou) 
cents per acre. This includes everything. The chain was run ove; 
them, monuments established, triplicate maps made and deposited 
in the proper offices, otlice rent and other expenses with clerk hire 
paid; in short, everything from the letting of the surveying contract 
to the completion of the work in all its stages and details has been 
done for the Government at this very trifling cost. To the ordinary 
mind there seems but little room for economy in these tigures. Noy 
has the Academy of Sciences promised us a saving upon these figures 
if their scheme should be adopted. The gentleman from Tennesse 
said thet could run a system of primary triangulation over the pub- 


| lic domain at fifty cents a square mile. 


of this disputed fact firmly upon the minds of the members of this | 


haaly 

fad provided further, That the rectangular method with township and sectional 
' ts shall be retained 

llow ? 
shall be retained wherever it can be economically and appropriately applied 


Who isto determine where the rectangular method “ may be eco 
nomically and accurately applied?” The law answers, “ This new 
director.” If he should conclude that our old method—the reetan- 
gular—cannot beso applied, that is the last of our present system of 
surveys. But that isnotall. New methods may be brought in. The 


law distinctly says so. The old method may be abandoned, and this | see has been imposed upon by designing men into putting forward 


new ofticial is wive n imperial power Lo substitute for it whatever his 
judgment dictates. I call your attention to the paragraph next suc- 
ceeding the one I have just read : 

And the Superintendent of the Coast and Interior Survey is hereby authorized 


to adopt such additional surveying methods as he may deem most economical and 
wecurats 


What wider latitude could be given to any one to pull down the 


Mr. AVKINS. I stated that on the authority of the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. 1 know it. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman challenge the authority ? 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. Give your reason for it. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. The gentleman from Tennessee 
could not walk four square miles for fifty cents. Fifty cents would 
not pay the boot-leather worn out in the operation. [Laughter and 


| applause. ] 


old and build up the new? Ab, if we knew what the new would be; | 


if it would be better and simpler and more complete, we might con- 


sent; but this House cannot put it in the power of any man to de- | 


stroy the present system, three-quarters of a century old, without 
something being offered in its place that may he called an improve- 
ment. 

Who has demanded this possible destruction of our beneficent land 


nothing that would justify these clauses. From my knowledge of the 
clamorings of the individual to whom I referred in the opening of my 
remarks it comes from him, and the Appropriation Committee in in- 
corporating them in the bill has but registered his desires. But if 
any change could be justified at another time, it cannot at the pres- 
ent. Our people are just being aroused from the stupor of stringent 
times. Under the impetus of resources that rival the magnificence 
of the most extravagant fiction, the American people are taking a new 
start in the race for prosperous times and happy hearthstones. Homes 
are what the representative Americans demand and are seeking. The 
oppressed of Europe—from Britain, Ireland, and Germany a human 
tide is setting to our shores, borne up in their self-banishment from 
the homes of their birth and their ancestors for hundreds of genera- 


their own, and which will be freed from the visits of the agent and 
the tithe-gatherer. The certain evidence that these are facts is found 
in the present demand for our publie lands. The year just passed 
has been one of grand activity in this direction. The figures of sales 
and homestead entries furnish a volume of reasons why a change 
which means confusion should not be made, and why the surveys, 
instead of being suspended or curtailed in extent, should be pushed 
forward with renewed vigor and liberality. The report of the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office tells us what these results are, and I will 
brietly repeat them to you. During the past year eight million and 
forty-one thousand acres of the public lands were surveyed and eight 
million six hundred and thirty-six thousand acres were disposed of, 


Mr. ATKINS. Do you suppose you have to walk over the whole 
Territory in making a primary triangulation ? 

Mr. HASKELL. It would cost more to dig the post-holes for the 
corners of quarter sections. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado, That shows the impractical nature 
of this proposed change. It shows that the gentleman from Teznes- 


for them their pet schemes 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from Colorado in his enthusiasm is 
talking about the rectangular system; he does not know anything 
about the triangular system himself, 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. I know as much about trapezoids 
and ellipsoids, aresof meridians and trigonometrical methods, geodetic 
points and parallelograms, [laughter, ] and all such things, as does the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. ATKINS. Doubtless you do. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. The ditticulty with the gentleman 
from Tennessee is that he was talking and is inclined to act from a 
purely scientific stand-point without reference to the benefits and 
wants of the people, while 1 am talking from that practical stand- 


| point he seems to have lost sight of. 
system? The Academy of Sciences? No; for their report contains | 


Mr. WIGGINTON. Will the gentleman allow mo to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Yes, sir; although I have very 
little time to spare. 

Mr. WIGGINTON. What experience have you had in the rectan- 
gular and geodetic systems? 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. What experience have I had? 
Why, sir, I have seen within the past thirty years the States of Ohio 


| Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, California, lowa, and the other 


great States of the West, with the present rectangular system of sur- 
veys supplemented, by our liberai land policy as principal factors, 
filled with a self-reliant yeomanry, which is the true popular element 
of a democratic republic. It has broadened the base of our political 


/ system by diffusing the proprietary interest in the soil—enlarging 
tions with the belief that America offers to them homes they can eall | 


the number who have a permanent stake in the preservation of our 
institutions. Of the geodetic system I know nothing; nor does the 
gentleman from California. There is no such thing asa geodetic sys- 
tem of land surveys. By a geodetic survey points only can be estab- 
lished. Under it you run no lines, parcel no lands, survey no mineral 
claims. Your geodetic system is a myth, and no one should know it 
better than the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him another 
question ? 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman believe it is for the interest of 


| the Government to have all the waste lands of the country surveyed 


or nearly three-quarters of a million of aczes more were disposed of | 


than were surveyed. In 157s there were 4,418,344 acres taken up as 
homesteads, or two hundred and seventy-six thousand families were 
provided with homes out of the public domain. As compared with 
the sales and entries of land the preceding year, 1877, the increase 
in many States and Territories is startling. In Dakota it was 500 
per cent.; in Wyoming it was 350 per cent.; in Montana it was 275 


by the rectangular system? What practical purpose would it sub- 
serve ? 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Now let me come to that. I hope 
the gentleman will give me a few moments above my hour to answer 


that. Iwas just coming to that point. It is the very proposition 


| 


per cent.; in Neyada it was 200 per cent.; in Minnesota it was 250 : 


which intensifies my feeling in the question now being discussed. 

In Colorado we have a State with a limited number of acres of 
agricultural lands. So it is in Utah and California and Nevada and 
most of the Northwestern Territories. But the quantity of agricult- 
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ural lands by the use of irrigation is far in excess of the gentle- 


wan’s conception, limited as it is by the information he receives from | 


the reports of Professor Powell touching the arid lands. Sir, while 
I do not assert that the entire area of arid landsshould be at present 
divided into townships and sections, I have no hesitation in saying 
that for the whole country no other system can be so protitably and 
economically applied whenever a demand for such lands will justify 
the expense. 

But to suspend or curtail the rectangular system of surveys for any 
yortion of the next twenty years would be the most cruel blow tiat 
could be inflicted upon the States and Territories possessing arid 
jands. Norcan we now afford to have any system introduced that will 
enlarge the quantity of land given or sold to any individual. There 
isa greater necessity for disposing of the public lands in small quan- 
tities in such States as Colorado than in those whose entire surface 
way be readily cultivated. Our agricultural lands, as I said before, 
are limited, and the number of our population following agricultural 
pursuits must also be limited. But to have that number as great as 
wssible, to swellit to its maximum, the plan of disposing of the pub 
ic ands in small traects—one hundred and sixty acres as the maxi 
num—must be steadily adhered to. Suppose the scheme of the acad- 

my, to divide the arid lands into tracts containing from four to five 
thousand acres and sell them, was adopted, how long do you suppose 
would be before every inch of water-front and every acre of tilla- 
ble land would be in the possession of a few, a very few, grasping 
and heartless speculators?) Colorado and Utah, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, and all the other Territories would in a few years be filled 
with baronial estates, with an aristocratic and wealthy few, each 
wning lauds sufiicient for a European principality, to the exclusion 
of that hardy and industrious people who, by tilling their own farms, 
by owning the small tracts upon which they live, not only produ 
material wealth but give to the nation the sturdy yeomanry that must 
be its bulwark in the hour of its supremest danger. 

If there are not very grave dangers to be apprehended in the con- 
templated change, why should the Legislature of Colorado, composed 
of representatives of every interest and class in the State, solemnly 
memorialize this body and say to them: 


rhe preposition involved in the recommendation of the National Academy of 
agricultural lands in farins, to suit claimants thereof 


(hand regular manner of townships and sections, would ine 


clences, to survey 
ftheo 


lustead 
vitably end in 


mand in endless disputes in regard to boundary-lines, and cost far mor 


i the present system of surveys 


Sir, | can see in the proposition only confusion. It will create im- 
ediments and raise barriers to emigration and settlement. It will 
practically shut out the poor men of the country, who, to escape the 


dark shadow of famine now hovering over so many families in the | 


Kast, are flocking to the West in search of homes and plenty. 
Mr. ATKINS. The very reverse of that is true, in my opinion. 
Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. The ditticulty is, your opinion is 
not based upon personal knowledge. If you would but visit that 
country with your eyes open, if any member ot the Committee on 


Appropriations, before undertaking to interfere with and destroy the 


very foundation of our future prosperity, would take a trip across the 
plains, and penetrate into our Mountain parks and canons, and intelli 
rently see and weigh our country, its possibilities and peculiarities, 
he would come back here with ditterent notions. What is involved 
in this? Why, sir, the person whose recommendations the Cominit- 
tee on Appropriations are following, says that instead of making 
grants of forty, eighty, or one hundred and sixty acres to the settler, 
the great bulk of the lands of Colorado and adjoining Territories 
should be partitioned into irregular tracts of thousands of acres each 
and disposed of to purchasers. 

Mr. ATKINS. There is no proposition to do that 
the agricultural lands; not at all. 
toral lands. 

Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. The difficulty is, mneh of those 
lands which some gentlemen are disposed to classify as pastoral, 
under the stress of population and by means of well-directed labor 
in the construction of canals and reservoirs, will be made the most 
productive lands upon the continent. Year by year our area of agri- 
cultural lands is wideping—the number of agriculturists is increas- 
ing. Lands that ten years ago were believed to be wholly barren 
and without the range of irrigation are now the homes of thritty 
farmers and yearly smile in their garb of bountiful harvests. The 
land and surveying systems by which this grand advance of agricult- 
ure has been made must not be interfered with. The people I repre- 
sent enter their solemn protest, and to-day I but voice their earnest 
Wishes. 

In the few moments yet allotted to me I would speak movye directly 
of the imperative necessity of the surveyor-general to the settlers of 
new States and Territories. I need not recount the advautages they 
have been to States now surveyed and settled; unless your memories 


with regard to 


It isouly with regard to the pas 


are most treacherous, the very mention of them must bring them to | 


your mind. But on the public domain yet to be surveyed the neces- 
sity for them is greater than was ever known before. 


asanexample. At least one-third of its area is mountainous. 


of land that may be cultivated, while all else are mountains—steep, 


grand, intractable mountains that furnish no food for tan save the 
Man would never penetrate their 


wild animals that live upon them, 


Take Colorado 
The | 
highest peaks and grandest cafons of the continent are there. Its | 
surface is threaded by innumerabie streams bordered by narrow strips 


| Streams and the gravel of their hi 


| them, upon the mountain peaks dipping 


2) | 


solitude and endure the rigor of their winters and 


the hardships of 
their travel were it not that the precious metals are f 


ound throughout 


Dy into lmpenetrable depths 
underlying their parks and kills in horizontal strata extensive as the 


coal measures of other countries. and mingling with the sands of the 


l-sides until their contemplation 


exhausts the powers of imagination 


Phese rich de posits are being to-day 
Lo-mMorrow on to-morrow in 
to-day in one of our mountain parks, to-morrow in another 
the sands of one mountain 


vered on one mountain 


another; to-day in one canon, another; 
- day mh 
stream, to-morrow in those of another 
Whereto day, before the d scovery, only thesolitary prospec toranad tile 
bear or the mountain goat were the inhabitants, within ninety davs 
there isa thrifty eity tilled with thousands of the 
turesome ot out people in seare] 


vield to their labor. 
It travels over 


and ven 


h the earth will 


scoveries bring populat onto the m nt 


ebpergetl 


of the wealth wl 


Phese di 


ains. one mountain range in the south of the State 
this month, over another inthe north the next. Instantly every acre 
of tillable land in the vicinity of these settlements must be utilized 


It is essential that thei pro | ushed to their 
utmost limits If the surveys are not speedily eX Te nded, contention, 
litigation, and oftentimes bloodshed, tollow. The new town-sites 
must be laid off, the agricultural lands must be divided, mining 
must be marked and thei Who will provide the ma 
( hinery for these surve ysl l pon tae surveyor 


le ] these duties 
aevolves these Cuties, 


luective capacity should be 


rFciallMs 
limits fixed. 
1 due season ? ened vl 
He is a sentinel upon the watch-tower ble 
is in the locality with no dividing responsibilities. Ht: 
indicat vration to these pew localit 


that will be in demand and can readily 


sees the tirst 
ionsof emi ies; he knows the lands 


, a8 IS his rh wv, Sena hi + corps 


} 


of surveyors to the spot, and may, as he frequently does, ant pate 
the settlers with the surveys, or at least he extends them before con 
flicts of a serious character eusue. ‘Take him from the State, and 


what confusion and delay and expense must follow. 
of his duties and 


Concentrate all 
those ol hitesc tN 
otficers upon one of ial two thousand miles away trom thre field o 
operations, and in this ofiicial to superintend the 
survey of the coast and the geography and topography of the 
tinent, as is proposed in the measure now 


and it is easy to 
foretell what will be the fate 


responsibilities with other suel 
+} 


addition require 


con 
Le fore ls, 


oft the surveys so indispensable to the 


settlers, and whic h are so constantly and suddenly ae niadded 
many different and widely separated portions of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe that this folly will be committed, 
even though the National Academy of Sciences may advise it. The men 


{ who compose that body may be wise, but in this instance they are only 
Wise in their own conceit. their folly ; allow 
| the people of the West, and those who may join their fortunes witl 


Do not shackle us with 

ttl 
theirs, that scope and opportunity which our present wise 
land laws afford, and in a few years 
interior of 


Vstetm ol 


the Vast 


you will have peop!) 


big 
our country as numerous, thrifty, enterprising, patriotic, 


{and happy a population as is now the boast of the most powerful 
States of the Union. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentle liksk TLOm Coe rrado has 
expired. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Oregon. Lhopethe time of the gentleman from 


Colorado will be extended, as he has been 


| Mr. BUTLER. 


rentleman’s time. 


interrupted so miu 


1 trust there will be noo yection to extend 


The CHAIRMAN. It is proposed that by unanimons consent the 
time of the gentleman from Colorado be extended hor how long 

Mr. BUTLER. He says he wishes fifteen minutes 

Mr. BUCKNER. IT object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Oregon. I ask t rentleman from Miss to 
withdraw his objection. ‘The newly settled countries repres l so 


ably by the gentleman from Colorado ought to be fully heard on this 
subject. 

Mr. SPARKS. TI 
able. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I have no indi 


from Colorado or to have this question fully discussed ; but the Com 


1e question ot an extension of time not debat 


sposition to hear the rentleman 


mittee on Appropriations require all the time now at their disposal 
for getting through their bills 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri insist on his 


objection ? 


Mr. BUCKNER. I do. 
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casion was taken tostate briefly the origin and progress of this branch 


of metrological science and to recommend the adoption of that system. 


A revolution in the matter of weights and measures is now making 


quiet progress. It may be said that we are as a nation in reference 
to this subject in a transition stage. We have in partial use, with- 
ont anv oblieatory law, the metric system, and at the same time in 
general use the system which has heretofore prevailed. The latter 
is the perplexing medley handed down to us from the mother coun- 
try, which rapidly being supplanted by the metric system. The 


prompt introduction of this system is delayed only by the prejudices 
of education and the natural disposition to oppose innovation. 

st Survey 
Purveyor’s Office, it is in successful operation. In 


In seyeral branches of the Government, such as the Coa 
and the Medi 
order still further to encourage the adoption of the system the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures directed me to report the 


following bill 


\ )) to ret Welghts and meas 
j , S 1 ' Hlou f Reni tat fthel ted Stat f Ame? 
( t Phat the chuti¢ von all articles ported 
. ch invoiced acc to the weg nd measure 
t ! nme le 1, co ed, an paid a rate propriate to the 
hit ind measures of said system: that is to sa 
Phe rate per im shall be 3.5 per cent. of the rate per ounce avoirdupois, or 3.2 
r cent. of the rate per oune troy 
The rate pel kiloeratr all be two and two-tenths times the rate per pound 
The rate per metric ton hall be tw ty-two times the rate per hfindred pounds 
nineteen and six-tenths times the rate per hundred and twelve pounds, or 9= pet 
nt. of the rate per twenty-two hundred and forty pounds 
the rate per lineal meter shall be 109 per centum of the rate per lineal yard 
Phe rate per square meter shall be 119 per cent. of the rate per square yard, o 
ind seven-tenths times the rate per iare foot 
Phe rate per hundred square meters shall be 107 percent. of the rate per thousand 
ire feet 
| rate per liter shall be 26 per cent. of the rate per gallo 
1) per hectoliter shall be two and eight-tenths times the rate per bushel 
| rate per cubie meter shall be one and three-tenths times the rate per cubie 
ard. « thirty-tive times the rate per cubic foot: Provided hat when by an 
of law the duties which are to be levied, collected, and paid shall be more 
in the duties and rates imposed in the statutory schedule, such provision 
Ul be applied in the calculation of the rate to be imposed on the metric 
mningatior lid prov ed further, That when the calculated rate exceeds 81, the 
tion of a cent, if an shall be rejected: when it exceeds ten cents, the fraction 
vaiill, if an hall be rejected; and in all cases a traction of less than one-tenth 
a rai I be rejected 
{ quantity of weight, gauge, or measure stated in the return of 
er, or measurer employed in the service of the customs revenue 
nay be stated in metric denominations ; and, if not so stated, shall be reducible to 
ich denominations according to the equivalents set forth in section 3570 of the 
Revi st 1 


The bill authorizes im porters to use the metric system, and it offers 
an inducement to them to do so by giving them the advantage of the 
slight difference made in favor of the metric system, for the purpose 
of avoiding the use of awkward fractions which would result from 
using the table of equivalents set forth in the Revised Statutes. 

The following table shows the true equivalents side by side with 





the approximate equivalents contained in the bill: 
Metric denomination 
Gram cet - 7 ounce avoirdupois O35 . 03527 
(;ram seen : . ounce troy O32 03215 
Kilogram Loiaied ei ; iabaaous pound 2, 200 2. 20460 
Metric ton... sone inke ‘ ..times 100 pounds.) 22. 000 22. 04600 
Metric ton Se il Eine ee ..tim +112 pounds 10. 600 10. 68400 
Metric ton times 2,240 pounds Ost) . $420 
Meter vara 1. 090 1. 09300 
Square mete he eae ococe BQUATS Yard 1. 190 1. 19600 
Squiant ele ‘ . i ‘ owes -BQUare Teel 10. 700 10. 76400 
One hundred square meters... ....M square feet | 1.070 1. 07640 
illon 269 26417 
lectoliter bushels 2 00 2 83750 
CROs MN Sn as cwenesenncwes 5s Sse eel ibie yard 1. 300 1. 30800 
Cubic mete ubie feet 35. WOO i>. SLGOO 


ill in Congress making the use of the metric system 
obligatory in the custom-houses and post-office soft the country. The 
committee, however, thought this would be too great astride to make 
at once toward the adoption of the new system. An effort after- 
waid made to limit it to the custom-houses alone, with the provision 
that the system should become obligatory only after the expiration 
f three years, received scarcely morefavor. The bill now reported by 
me, I think, would have had the eftect to advance the system ma- 
terially. It was, however, not as much aid as the friends of the 
metric system had a right to expect from this Congress. I am sure 
this bill would have encountered little if any opposition, but, al- 
though we did not ask for much, we had the mortitication of seeing 
legislation of far less relative importance receive the attention which 
should have been bestowed upon this measure. 

In November, 1877, Mr. CLark, of Missouri, offered a resolution in 
the House of Representatives asking the heads of the various Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government to report to the House “* what 
objections, if any, there are to making obligatory in all governmental 


I introduced a 
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transactions the metrical system of weights and measures, whose 


° ° use 
has been authorized in the United States by actof Congress, and a] oe 
how long a preliminary notice should be given before such obli ratory 
use can be introduced without detriment to the public service and 


that they are also requested to state what objections there are. j¢ 
any, to making the metrical system obligatory in all transactions be. 
tween individuals, and what is the earliest date that can le 
the obligatory use of the metrical system throughout the 
states. 

Replies were received from the Executive Departments and also from 
most of the bureaus of the Government. Many of these are full of 
interest and contain much valnable information. As a whole, tly 
show that the officials of the Government are not inimical to this sys 
tem; although I am sorry to say that a few of the cfticers do not dis 
play that enlightened spirit that could reasonably have been expected 
from them. It is diffienlt to conjecture in some instances what 
prompted the objections that were urged; but certainly we have not 
foundinthemanything which cannot be readily refute vl, and in point 
of fact such as were made have been answered long ago. Tam not 
willing to believe that any serious obstacle can exist to the exchang: 
of the system of weights and measures which we now have for one 
so rational and methodical as the metric system. 

Possibly there are persons who would prefer a system of weights 
and measures whose units have no more certain foundation than thy 
length of certain members of the human body and the staple cereals, 

The English system, from which we derive our own, makes three 
barleyeorns an inch or “ thumb-breadth,” and four inches of the meas 
ure makes the horse-jockey’s “hand.” Twelve of them pager his 
‘foot,’ and thirty-six inches, or three feet, make a yard, or girth. 
Seventy-two inches make a fathom, which is the le ngth ot te out 
stretched arms of an ordinary man. 

Inthe old English statutesit isenacted thatan “ English penny shal! 
weigh thirty-two grains of wheat well dried and gathered out of the 
middle of the ear, and that twenty pennyweights make an ounce, and 
twelve ounces 2 pound, and eight pounds a gallon of wine, and eight 
gallons of wine a bushel of London, which is the English of a quar 
ter,” and further “that the ounce of medicine consists of twenty 
pennyweights and the pound contains twelve ounces ;” and in an- 
other case the pound contains fifteen ounces. Upon these erude ly 
ginnings rests the foundation of our present system of weights and 
Ineasures. 

It requires but a glance at these to see how utterly devoid our sys- 
tem is of method. It is true many modilications and — ments 
have been made during the past two or three nundred years. In Ey 
land to-day a silver penny weighs a little more than seven grains. 
The table says “ four grains make one pennyweight.” The ounce of 
medicine in use still is one-twelfth of a pound troy, but in most othe1 
things the pound now contains sixteen ounces avoirdupois weight. 

The United States liquid gallon has nothing to do with the United 
States bushel. The old beer gallon held about eight pounds avoii 
dupois—not beer, but wheat. The bushel of wheat is now fixed ; 
sixty pounds throughout the greater part of this country; but the 
bushel of oats and the bushel of barley have each six or eight differ 
ent values. 

The different cereals in the different States and Territories have 
forty different weights for the legal bushel. 

In Indiana a bushel of coal mined in the State contains seventy 
pounds; but a bushel mined outside of the State and sold within it 
must contain eighty pounds. I could prolong these comparisons and 
show how heterogeneous and unmethodical this important matter of 
weights and measures is in this country. 

That this system should have been tolerated so long without hav- 
ing been improved more than it has been must strike one with aston- 
ishment. The ancients had better systems than ours, and we are told 
by Layard that the Assyrians some three thousand years ago had a 
system of weights and measures almost as philosophical and method- 
ical as the French metric system, all eer surface, volume, and 
weight being derived froma single linear unit. The base of the sys- 
tem was the enbit, or elbow, equal to 20.67 of our inches. These cu- 
bits multiplied by 360 gave the stadium measure for great distances. 
The fundamental unit of surface was the square foot, (the foot being 
equal to three-fifths of a eubit.) 

A cubic foot constituted a metreta, (bushel,) which, with its subdi- 
visions, Wasa standard of all measures of capacity. <A melreta of water 
was the talent, the unit of all measures of weight. The sixtieth part 
of the metreta gave the “mine,” and this divided into sixty parts 
gave the drachm. The weight of the metreta (or bushel of water) 
was about 70 pounds avoirdupois, and of the “mine” was about 1%.7 
ounces. The weight of the drachm was about 159 grains. 

It has been urged as one objection to this metric system that it 
would necessitate the change of the permanent records of real estate 
transactions and open the door to mistakes and fraud. 

This is no valid ebjection, for I see no occasion for changing or dis- 
carding the original records; the old records, if nec essary, could easily 
be converted into the new and rice versa, but the old records need not 
therefore be disturbed. In New England surveys were formerly made 
in chains and links, but it is now the common custom to use feet and 
decimals. Yet the records remain, and at those rare intervals when 
they have to refer to them they can translate the dimensions from 
one to the other with perfect confidence in their accuracy. 
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Major Powell, in his re ply to the resolution of the House, savs: and the last tim / bn 3 
«hil il il i ‘ \ PPIOOSLLIOT il i i i\ i ) 
Its introduction [the metric system] will but htly inconvenience the lye reterres is i ssib v. | deem chun ) Ss ' 
at larg for the measurement of land is practic relegated to skilled p - io az , , 
cach as engineers and surveyors al d the conveyancing of lands to persons skilled = . = Tepty ALLO ¢ ‘ as PPUSY UE epro sulla 5 
it branch of the business i but recentiy adopt a »¢ eller Ve system, see aul ‘ 
: J Ps ree lorgotten b mah i a e ber iste hed tos 
At the meeting of the international congress of we ights, meas e or willful misreprese co x , 
" -OlnS » ‘ » : . a ‘ Sten : ; ‘ ‘ s BLL ‘ 
eS, and coins, he Id at Paris last September, while the members Such leaders as Mr. Lineoln and Senater Morto 
adopteda resolution of congratulationupon the general progress made | and earnest protestsa nt ra mal alld 
c . . ; = BENE edd ade LPL \ iil a | JTOS ll re ich AIL THe Le ( 
n the introduction of the metric system, they regre.ted that Great | negroes understand tha oe fitti sat cual ees = daiaiente 
Britain, Russia, and the United States had not done more to promote | benetit the neero. but to sv the 1 er of the 1 . oD 
e : ae 1 , : l My » bl VOL l po OL tlie epeu 1é }) ATi 
ts adoption. On the strength of this the delegates from England | now that it has failed to mp : ‘ ‘ = 
ind the United States met together in committee and passe da reso rey it to-day 1f they al ] id to the ne oes 2 
lution that their respective governments should be re qyue sted to ap I~7o that it would ) ) t he cle ‘ tsoft tl we al 
point a mixed commission, to meet as soon as possible, to draw up be defending their 1 t of ® against the republieans of 
some plan of legislation by which the metric system could be adopted | North, who would be atte > tales ;, / Bink he Dee, ‘ 
by these two nations. Colonel J. T. Smith, of England, and Mr. Na- | time has come sooner than I ‘ Gans re. sted 
than Appleton, of the United States, were requested to transmit this | movement when he recom ded s mess to Co ess that sut 
resolution to their respective governments; which has been done. | frage should be limite ed onal qualitiea Phe we emal 
It will be seen, therefore, that the matter las been made a subject of | from Maine [ Mr. Fryi ed est Ss s of party las 
international conference. session in the Dean Field ea hen, speaking « ecro suttrage ‘ 
Our neighbors on this continent, w ith the exception of Canada, | said I somet we had not given it, because to-day S$ pu 
with whom we have intimate commercial relations all have this svs- | tine increased powel >the hands of the South one to the 
tem in use. hands of colored 1 \ V the gentleman from California {| Mi 
In the item of computations alone an immense saving would be | PAGE] propos au f Congress to declare all the negroes of South 
effected. From a careful estimate made it was ascertained that in | Carolina distranchised As the representative of a colored district 
the computations of a single railroad company $50,000 would be | in the name of my constituents 1 rau protest against this re 
saved annually by the use of the metric system. A proportional | tionary movement of these rebellious republicans. While Ihave beet 
saving would of cousre result in all cases where mathematical cal- | astonished at others, I i ll mors ast tlie essage of the 
culations are in any wily used. President. He tells us that the amendments which gave sutfrage to 
The American Metric Bureau of Boston makes the following state the negro gave increased representation to the South, and that we 
ments with regard to the educational phase of the question : vere therefore bound in honor and good faith to see this suttrace 
Large committees of our ablest teachers, after full examination, have reported | lau ly ercised, and this he asserts we have not done ] i Lin 
that the complete introduction of the metric weightsand measures, now making so | that in Mississippi this suffrage is fairly exercised ; but the statement 
rapid progress in this country, would save a full year of the school life of every +] ‘ a | { , 1 
child : : - | ol the message as to our licreased sullrage,to say the least of it, show 
In spite of all the efforts that are made in the cause of popular education, illiter- | #2 ignorance on the subject lamentable in the President of the United 
acy is increasing faster than our population rhe year saved would be enough to | States. 
n the seale. Ina country depending for the safety of its free institutions ipon The amendments to the Constitution which @ suffrage to the ne 
the education of the people these facts are of the most serious importance: | ero tended t off +] a ie erie hE a ores cake weranes. avd 
Hon. James Yates, (an Englishman,) after protracted inquiry and investigations | >, CHaeG vO . ; at ta Hel CHAM IMCTEASE CHO Tepresenvallve Power ol 
n the schools and among those best able to judge of the matter, reported -that the | the South. Under the old Constitution free negroes were enumerated 
complete adoption of the decimal, in place of the present English weights and meas- | everywhere as a basis of representation, and the moment the slave 


ives, Would save two full years in the school life of every child educated. In out was emancipated the representative power of the South was increased. 
’ : 


country the saving would be something less, because of our adoption of the deci- 1 1 | 

: ° 2 ’ a ; nh oO] onstitution tl vhite men of the Nort bsolutely cas 
mal currency ; but the most conservative teachers acknowledge that something like | Under the old Constitution the whit ae * the North al ee ers 
this amount of time would be saved each child if our present confusion of measures | the ballot for the free negroes of the North, who were not permittes 
were entirely replaced by the international or metric system Reg \ 


1 l ‘ 
Lie to vote, and the mome1 the siaves were eu 





cipated the C1 
much greater commercial and international claims of the new systen of the South were equally entitled to cast absolutely the ballot for 
one of the most prominent educational questions now before the pec ae \ > : 1 1 
the free negroes of the South but to prevent this the republican 
We are a member of a family of nations. It is to our interest to | party commenced at once to tinker with the old Constitution, and 
have free and easy intercourse with other nations. Isolation is com- | passed the fourteenth amendment, which was the most insidi blow 





mercial ruin. Our present absurd system of weights and measures is | ever struck at the southern people. The man who drew it understood 
areal obstruction. Weights and measures, being the means by which | well the southern character, and kuew that the white men of the 
commodities are estimated and exchanged, constitute our commercial | South would prefer a reduction of their representation to the enfrai 

language. This language must be understood by those with whom | chising of their former slaves. It was an artifice of cruel refinement 
we have commercial intercourse. In like manner must we understand | to make the South her own executioner, and if that amendment had 


the system used by them. The use of the present system involves | been permitted to stand unaltered the power of the South woulal have 
much unnecessary labor. This surplus labor applied to something | been weakened forever. But the republican party ‘in its vaulting 
productive would greatly add to our wealth and resources. It is by | ambiiion o’erleaped itself. Phe carpet-bag harpies who spread over 
no means improbable that the statement so often made is correct, that | the South saw it was a goodly land to be plundered, and they per 


the amount which would be saved by the introduction of this system | suaded their tile-leaders in Congress to adopt the fifteenth amend 
would be sufficient to pay the interest on the national debt. ment that they through the aid of negro suffrage might rule ove 

It is a subject more important far than many of those that usually | the South asa conquered province. If the President had remembered 
receive the attention of our statesmen. It has unfortunately not | the history of these amendments he would scarcely have 


occupied space enough in the eyes of the people to make it an at mistake in his message, and he would have | » foundat for 


tractive subject for politicians. It is, however, incomparably more | his charge of bad faith against the South in regard to th \ 
important than the questions that usually occupy the attention of | presidential aspirant from Maine, with more adroitie nsimuate 
Congress. It is not a question of a day, an idle thing of the moment, | but does not assert, that thirty-five electoral votes have ’ 
but reaches far out into the future of the country ; and in the facili- | ferred upon the South by reason of negro lrage, a { the 
ties it would create for commercial intercourse, the time and labor | democratic party had seized and appropriated it to its 0 power” b 
it would save in the innumerable pursuits of life, its benefits are in- | refusing to allow the negro to vote. Ile knew that if was emanetpa 
caleulable. | tion and not enfranchisement of the negro that added 1 esentative 
strenyeth to the South, ind that if t I ! e elector otes are ia 
corded to the South on account of the negro population only two 
fifths of that strengt as eonferred by emancipat The Sontl 
had three-fifths of the aire trengt n tl aays ol ery, and ther 


Richardson ys. Rainey. as now the repubiican party denounced the Constitution because 








—_————- gave more political ower to the w ! ‘ math a to thre 
‘ . , f y ‘ ‘ white en oO he North, and the passions of the Nort! ere then ap 
BPEPCH OF HON. J. B. CHALMERS, | vente to becanse inthis Government, which they then eald wasa whit 
OF MISSISSIPPI man’s government, ule b hite men, and for lite mie live 
black slaves were nted the ¢ ils of three free-bor V tiite ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, And the same wa eard when t vreat leader of Main 
Thursday, February 27, 1°79. a . pee MEEWOS Os Ma eee mag ws ee 
us that the confederate soldier of th h » fou ya 0 
On the contested-election case of Richardson . Raine from the first congre might be the equa it should not be more tha the ¢ ial. of the 
sional district of South Carolina white Union s lier of the Nort] ho fought to » Unio 
Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I shall jeave the discussion of the ‘To preve t this threatened calamity he and | i I ‘ ’ rike 
facts in this case to the gentlemen of the Committee of Elections and the black Union soldier of the South, not only from entrar ement 
the members from South Carolina, and address myself more particu but from representation the Union. This he can never do without 
larly to the unwarranted assumption that negroes are all republicans changing or violatir the constitutional amendment which he con 
and that their sufirage is suppressed in the South. tributed largely to enact. He demands a ree n of southern rej 
I have been twice elected from the sixth district of Mississippi, | resentation because, as he alleges, negroes ar t dated trom vot ’ 








224 


or made to vote against their sentiments by the whites of the South. 


This can not be ace omplished except by what I considera perve rsion 
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became completely demoralized. The disaffection of Alcorn and Pow 
ers had previously created some dissensions in the ranks, but now the 
mutiny became general. Some of the most intimate friends of Go, 
ernor Ames turned against him and told of his celebrated caueys 
speech in which he encouraged the riot at Vicksburgh, and of his de, 
laration that “the blood of twenty-five negroes would strengthen tly 
republican party.” One, who had been his most active supporter and 
the chief opponent of Senator BrucE, united with the democratj, 
party and was elected to Congress, and the democracy and its allies 
triumphed all over the State. 

This was the celebrated election in 1875, in which it was charged 


| that we had carried the State by fraud, intimidation, and murdey 


of the Constitution of the United States. Under section 2, article 1 
of the Constitution, two things are provided: 1. That the States | 
shall decide vho shall be voters for President, Vice-President, and 
members of Congress. 2. That the basis of representation shall be 
determined } vlad three-fifths of all other persons, meaning the 
slaves, to the ole number of free citizens, excluding Indians not 
taxed rhe f teenth amendment repealed so much of said second 
section of article 1 as established the basis of representation and de- 
clared tha i State wherein voters were excluded for any cause 
except ¢ e or rebellion the representation should be reduced, and 
pres ed a rule for this reduction But this amendment recognized 
the power of the State to determine who should and who should 

Phe fifteenth amendment repealed so much of section 2, article 1, 

reserved to the State the right to exclude negroes from voting and 
repealed the fourteenth amendment, at least so far as any reduction of 
representation can be pred cated on the exclusion of negro voters, be- 
cause the two are repugnant to cach other. 

Phe fourteenth amendment admits the power of a State to exclude 
negroes from voting and prescribes arule for reducing its representa- 
tion in proportion to the exclusion of voters that may be made. The 
4} 


fifteenth amendment takes from the State 


this power To exe iude ne 
from voting, and this power being taken away the reduction of 
representation which was to follow the e: 


Toes 


ercise of that power is nev 


‘ sarily prevented And yet the republican party, planting th 


zs themselves 
upon the fourteenth amendment which they repealed, or at least ren 
dered nugatory for their present purposes, are preparing to investi 


rate South Caroli 


na in order to reduce her representation on the plea 
there cluded fr voting. If South Carolina o1 
other State has denied or abridged the right of the negro to vote 


that negro are @Xx mn) 
any 
its act Was unconstitutional and void, and those who propose to base 


oy) levy 
CTeCSSIONAL JAWS 


And 


introdeced a bill 


con on such action propose to sanetion an illegal pro 
the gentleman from California [Mr. PaGe] has 
the power of South Carolina to 
the illegal action by an act of 
representation of the State ae- 
Here we see the cloven foot of the republican party, ready 
to crush the right of the negro when he is no longer of use to them. 
They not only abandon him to the tender mercies of the bull-dozers, 
but they rush in to complete his disfranchisement and attempt to 
make party profit out of the transaction. 


ceeding, yet 


! 
Which recognizes 


negroes, Which ratifies 
and proceeds to reduce the 


disfranchise 
{)oneress 


cording] 


Sir,after all the professions 
he negro the trade of body-snatch 
The aspirant from Maine well said 
is not one of mere sentiment for the negro,” and 
said the issue is the success of the republican party. 
informed negro understands that fully. He knows the ne- 
gro was not received as a soldier until necessity compelled it; that the 
black soldier was not paid the same as the white until shame required 
it; that the negro was not enfranchised until carpet-bag 


lit; andt 


of love by the republican party fort 
scarcely more disgraceful. 


presented 


ers 18 


‘the 
he might have 
1] 


very well 


ISSL¢ 


greed sug- 
hat the fabulous accounts of his wrongs and outrages 
untilrepublican success demanded it. The ne- 
my district at least understand it. They know too that before 
e fifteenth amendment was adopted, before, in other words, the re- 
blican party would trust the negro with the full power of the ballot, 
le in Louisiana and Missis- 

the reconstruction laws to see if the negro would vote the 

re} iticket. The experiment was satisfactory and the tifteenth 
mendment wopted. It was then expected and believed that 
about five hundred carpet-baggers and scalawags in Mississippi, for 


would « 


pested 


were never published 


eroes of 


th 


t! 
}"! 
an experiment of 


sippi under 


negro sultragwe was mat 
rubodic al 
Wi 


nstance, 


st the votes of about ninety thousand negroes, and 


fora time they did. No master was ever more implicitly obeyed in 
the days of slavery than were the carpet-bag leaders of county poli 
tics. It was all lovely then, and we heard no complaint about white 


of the 
offices and 


men casting the votes 
of the andidates before conventions. 
baggers by bribery and corruption cheated the negro lead- 
thie ations for prominent offices and then the trouble 


negroes But soon the negroes claimed 


a aivision became « 
Lhe « 
out ot 
began. 


James | 


arpet 
I 


ers Phavya at 


rnch,. one: 


secretary of state of Mississippi, and said to 


have been one of the most eloque nt sy akers, white or colored, who 
ever lived in the State, was beaten by a carpet-bagger out of the 
nomination for Congress, to the great disgust of his friends. Davis, 
afterward lieutenant-governor, was beaten in the same way in his 


district: and in the second district, at one time a neyro was being 
complimented with votes, and actually received the requisite number 
for nomination, when a carpet-bagger changed his vote and defeated 
him. These nominations were all controlled by money, and created 


great disatiection in the minds of the leading negroes. But the crisis 


came when the present United States Senator BRUCE, of Mississippi, 


was a candidate for nomination. He was one of the most intelli- 
gent, deserving, und popular men of his race in the State. As a 


, 
sherifl 


of Bolivar County he gave satisfaction to all parties, and the 
democrats sustained hit 


his last race and made his oflicial bond fer 


him ina very large amount He held this lucrative office for four 
venus; and when the contest for United States Senator came on he 
had both friends and money, and they conld not swindle him. He was 


nominated over a namber of aspiring carpet-baygers, with the aid 


ind assistance of Governor Ames, and then the party in Mississippi 


just 





as is now charged against South Carolina democrats, and whie}, 
was thoroughly investigated by “ Boutwell’s smelling committee,” 
we called it in Mississippi. I here call attention to an account given 
of this election by a colored man of my district, and the first who ever 
sat in the United States Senate. No democrat could make a bette; 
answer to the false charges of the republican party. 

He 


LLY Sri 


tINGS, Miss., November 6. 137 

My Dear Stn: In view of the results of the recent clection in our State, I ha 
determined to write you a letter canvassing the situation and giving you my view 
thereon. IT will premise by saying that [I am no politician, though having be 
honored b seat in the United States Senats [never have sought political pre 
ferment, nor do I ask it now, but am engaged in my calling—the minis‘: ar 
feeling an earnest desire for the welfare of all the people, irrespective of race ¢ 
color, I have deemed it advisable to submit to 


you for consideration a few thought 
in regard to the political situation in this State 


m the sof my people have 
unprincipled adventure! 


! 
»toanythi 


Sines 


reconstruct masst been, as it were, enslaved j; 


wing nothing for country, 


uous, to secure 


iy, ho matter ho infa 


were 


power to themsel 
* * 4 

In almost every in 

the so-called 

by these sche 

corrupt 


stance these men who have aided us have been cried dow 
republican officials in power in the State My people have 
when men were placed upon the ticket who were 
and dishonest, that they must vote for them; that the salvation of 
party depended upon it; that the who seratched a ticket Was not a 
Chis is only one of the man these unprincipled demag 

to perpetuate the inte llectual bondage of ray pt ople. To defeat this policy at 
late men irrespective of race, color, or party aftiliation, united and vote 
tovether against men known to be incompetent and dishonest I cannot recognize 
nor do the sof my people who read recognize, the majority of the offic 
who have been in power for the past two years as republicans. We do not be 
that republicanism means corruption, theft, and embezzelment. These threc off 
have been prevalent among a great portion of our oftice-holders; to them mu 
attributed the defeat of the republican party in the State, if defeat there was 

I, with all the lights before me, look upon it as an uprising of the people, the 
people, to crush out corrupt rings and men from power 


ners notor 


mal republic 


means 





meres have as 


election 


INARSt 
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H. R. REVELS 
To his Excellency U.S. Grant 
President of the United States 


This corrupt nest of republican officials, so ably deseribed by ex- 
Senator Revels, was broken up and all the corrupt State officers driven 


out by impeachment when the democratic Legislature met. It was 


| charged that we impeached them, not forerime, but simply because 


they were republicans. Toshow the falsity of this charge I state that 
the secretary of state, the auditor of public accounts, and the super 
intendent of the lunatic asylum ; representing as they did the thre 
branches of republicans—negro, carpet-bagger, and scalawag—wer 
honest and competent officers and were not disturbed. 

The State from governor down was then thoroughly reorganized 
and we went into the canvass of 1876 under democratic rule. This 
brings us to the election in 1876, in the sixth district of Mississippi, 
(which in the refined vulgarity of a republican leader has been recently 
stigmatized as “the whip-lash district,”) when I was elected ove 
John R. Lynch. Thiselection has been denounced by the republicar 
press as the most flagrant instance of fraud and intimidation in the 
South. I have not felt called on to notice these slanderous ‘charges 
when made by irresponsible parties, but a distinguished candidate for 
the Presidency from Maine, who vainly hopes to seduce the negro 
votes from General Grant to himself in the next presidential conven 
tion, in a speech recently delivered has seen fit to point at me b 
name, to characterize my election as an impossibility, and to select 
my district as a remarkable instance of the suppression of negro suf 
frage. He said: “Iam asked to believe miracles; that in a night 
in the twinkling of an eye—more quickly than Saul was converted 
on his road to Damascus, vast bodies of colored voters were turne 
right over from the republican into the democratic fold;” and at the 
same time he paid a handsome compliment to my competitor Mi 
Lynch. He was exceedingly unfortunate in his statement of facts 
If he had informed himself as he should he would have fonnd that 
the conversion of the negroes in this district has been gradual and 
continued, and that the good work still goes on as the negroes become 
tax-payers and advance in political knowledge. In 1572 Grant car- 
ried the district by a very large majority, but about that time t 
split in the party began. Warren had been the banner county of t 
party in that district, and Ishow first the change init: In 1872 War 
ren County gave Grant 3,425 majority ; in 1873, in the Ames and Al 
corn split, it gave Ames only 239 majority. In 1274 the democrats 
made a grand rally and earried the city of Vicksburgh, the county-seat 
of Warren County, by 400 majority. In 1875 the democrats elected 
their State ticket, two senators, and three members of the Legisla- 
ture, and the republicans twocolored members. In 1876 we carried 
the connty by 1,420 majority. In 1877 the whole democratic ticket 


Ne 
hie 


carried it by a large majority. In 187%, owing, as I believe, to the ap- 
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! 
propriation obtained to save the harbor of Vicksburgh I lostonly ten 


it every office we wanted 











votes in the whole county. e poor darkies a bone 

Ihe history of the district is almost the same. The counties which 2 
compose the district—it was not organized until 1876—in 1872 gave oe 
Grant 18,030 majority ; in 1873 gave Ames over Alcorn 10,650 majority : hat mournful-fact spec of old G 

n 1875 gave Buchanan (republican) over Hemingway (democrat) for ae ee 
State treasurer, 6,538 majority. This was the condition of affairs, a Now th 5 the want off 
constantly increasing democractic strength, when I became a cand - 

late. I was elected in 1876 by 4,600 majority, but beaten in four coun- i Z 
ties. I was re-elected in 1278 and carried every county of the district : . ~pelh-be- melita 
but one. 3 a 

If there is anything instantaneous or miraculous in this conversio 

f the district, lam unable to see it. The gentleman was certainly This gave us an audience of w ' steners and enabled us to 
unfortunate in his Saul and Damascus illustration. It is to be hoped expose before the neg ‘ d trea rous com ‘ 
he may be more fortunate in his compliments, and that Lynch may be | re publiean party toward his race 
solid for BLAINE in the next republican convention for President We demonstrated to them that we had never « red the slave 
But, Mr. Chairman, there was another transaction, not many years | trade, and that no southern man had ever enslaved a man who was 
since, Which reminds me somewhat of Saul on his road to Damascus free; that we had boug] t them when they had bes enslaved by other 
There was once a committee investigating a certain charge of fraud | and paid our money for em. We showed them that the ancestors 
and corruption, and there was a certain witness bearing letters of | of republicans had sold them to us from ve-ships before the war, 
creat value to the cause of truth. when a modern Saul, “ breathing | and that after the war, when they were free, when planters wanted 
out threatenings” against the investigators, fell upon the witness | hands for their plantations, they went to Memphis and other places 
and did despoil him of bis letters; and as be went on his way, con where negro soldiers were being discharged and bought them at from 
sidering how he might still further suppress the truth and persecute | five to ten dollars a head from the Freedman’s Bureau oftices Lhe 
the investigators thereof, he fell suddenly by the wayside under the | officers not only put them under contract, but compelled them to abide 
finger of God. And when he awoke it is said that he was exceeding by it, and on one occasion in my district a negro who attempted to 
penitent, and did beg the investigators to cease, and that he became | run away from his contract was not « ycaught a rroucht back, 
so thoroughly converted to the cause of investigation that he now | but w] pped by the bureau ofticer. We showed them that the new 
seeks to change his title from leader of “The Mulligan Guards” to | constitution of Mississippi contained a clause made expressly for their 
the great American investigator. I have no hope of convincing him | benetit which provided that all persons li r together as man and 
nor those who have prejudged the case: but for the benetit of those wife on the day of its adoption should | co eres li ed and 
who are unprejudiced and open to conviction, I will state brieily some | their children legitimate. But when radical clerks came to powe! 
facts connected with my canvass. The negroes, as is well known, | they sumn d al ‘ croes, old | er 
were largely in the majority in the district, though, as I have just | living to r for ears as ma Wile ipelled them 
shown, the democrats were steadily winning the negro vote. The | to take out marriage licenses at $3 apiece and bi irried over again 
negro republicans, having had frequent experience of the bribery, | under threat of prosecution for adultery. We showed how the repub- 


} } ’ 


corruption, and unfairness of their carpet-bag brethren in conven- | lican legislators had robbed the State; how they had stolen a large 
tions, took control of affairs in this district and nominated one of | portion of the school funds to pay their own salaries and wasted much 
their own color. Many of the white republican leaders were dissatis- | of the remainder in paying extravagant salaries to school supe1 


fied with this treatment, and openly said, “If the negroes think they | tendents and teachers who were mere political wire-pullers in 


i 


can manage this district without us, let them try it.” It was a new | different counties. We pointed to the Freedman’s Bank swindt 


district, a long district, and one difficult to organize, because there | where the credulity, the loyalty, and the religion of the negros ere 
were local splits in the republican partyin almost every county. The | prostituted to rob him of his hard-earned savings 

white leaders took no interest in the election. Most of them quietly The honest and inte gent portion of the negroes who were not 
voted for me upon personal grounds, and some of them openly can- | political aspirants listened and were convinced that it was their best 
vassed and carried their counties for me. This was notably true in | interest to join the democratic party. The most fearful argument 
Tunica County, where all the leading republicans canvassed for me which the republicans had used, as Senator Revels says, to enslave 
where Hayes beat Tilden eleven hundred votes and I beat Lynch about | the minds of his race, was that the democrats, if suecessful, would 


five hundred—showing that the negroes not only voted, but voted as | break up the free schools and return the negro to slavery. When 
they saw fit. The loyal leagues had taught the negroes not to attend | this spell was broken its falsehood recoiled on the heads of its invent 
democratic meetings. To overcome these instructions and obtain a | ors. Whenthe negroes of Mississippi saw that they were as tree unde 
hearing, we had splendid barbecues, to which the negroes were freely | democratic as un ; | 
invited; we had band-wagons, painted red, white, and blue; we had | increased; that the s 01 funds were honestly appropriated to the 
negro musicians, as well as white, who played on all manner of instru- | 
ments; we dressed our followers, white and black, in shirts of flaming | political tea ‘ 
red flannel, to attract the attention and admiration of the colored | ment was restored, when the feeling of hate engendered by carp 


education of children and not to the salaries of superintendents and 


men; we carried the Star-Spangled Banner, and we made the welkin | bag teachings gave place to the old kindly fee r between the race 

ring with our artillery and shouts. One of the most exciting scenes | a large number of them sustained the d era ‘ dates for office 
lever witnessed was a democratic meeting, where we had about fifteen | And you cannot again draw them from us, for the negro, more pet 
hundred men on horseback—and a large number of them colored haps than any other voter, delights to be « thie de that wins at 


with their red shirts blazing in the sun, with banners flying, with | home 








brass bands playing, drums beating, men shouting, and cannon roar- A state of things existed in South Car \ ir to that which 
ing. It coneluded with a band of colored minstrels singing, to the | had existed in Mississippi, but ten time ors ecause the want of 
intense delight of their colored brethren, “The Carpet-Bagger’s | credit in Mississippi had saved her from mus f the peculation and 
Lament,” to the tune of “Old Rosin the Bow.” corruption which South Carolina had endures the condition of 
The words ran thus: affairs in that State » vividly de bed in the able andi « nent 
report of the major t ot the Comn ee on | etio t t | borr« its 
I have traveled this country all over language 
And now to another must go 
Where the niggers are easier swindled | l er the 
And less of my lying do know } a prejue 
the Gover 
| 
I came from the cold frosty region : d . } 
Lhe land of the ice and the snow dea; inflat 
I came with my carpet-bag empty a ne 
But now ‘tis quite fall, as you know ays 
At home I was ragged and « — ) 
I left when the sun had got low her. 
But I soon made a s¢ in this count: Under the me 
When I got in the Freedman’s Bureau c I I i 
I , 
J told how I shouldered my musket pon the peo} 
And fought for the poor old negro I itive vot 
How I hated the secesh and rebels every Inter c " 
And told them to hate them al nd property-« “ 
[swore them at night by dark lanterns } 7 der State 
In the league we eall loval : , ; ; ee ae 
And made them bel eif they left it aided by some of & best me I ® ane uf : eTOTE be 
Straight down to the devil they'd to the Y ) ( termines ‘ irom 
I sis : gyptian bor i Thev selected as ‘ tandare earer a 
promised that land we would give them eee ts ce BS @rhons : saad x ‘4 ( rolit waa tha 
Of acres quite forty or more gentieman and a er, 1 a : i a 
With a mule fat and ready te work it Syhonym of everything that was honest, noble, and here ae 
That caught the fool-nigger, be sure the grandson of a renowned revolutionary sire, whose achieve 
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had surpassed the fame of his illustrious ancestor, nurtured in wealth, 


ly refined in the crucible of life, 


polished education, possessing a 
manly beauty rarely equaled in our race, wherever he appeared, 
whether on horseback at the head of a triumphal procession or on the 


hustings to address the people, his noble form awakened a shout of 
applause that made the thieving carpet-bagger tremble a uid rallied 
the necro t< upport. The tires of hope were kindled in the 
breast of a despairing people from the mountains to the sea-board ; 
for weel ths men abandoned all work and followed thei 
beloved eftain as le passed in triumph through the State. This 
was the rection Which republicanism feared. It was to checl 
this tide of enthusiasm that was sweeping with resistless power over 
the State, that the false proclamation of a carpet-bag governor was 
issued declaring South Carolinain a state of insurrection. That it was 
fal hown by the testimony of the republican chief-justice and 
foul reuit judges of the State his proclamation was issued on 
the 7th of October, 1-76. Nine days afterward General Ruger, com 
manding the United States forces in South Carolina, telegraphed the 
President that all was quiet in the State, and added: I need more 
{roo} i iii send you ad spatch telling you I need them.” No such 
‘ p ch was sent. and vet the President, on the 17th of October, 

l his proclamation declaring South Carolina in a state of insur 
res n, and on the same day, before the time named in the procla 
rsa i for the pretended insurgents to disperse the secretary ol 
W ordered troops to be sent to South Carolina. Whenthey landed 


they found no rebellion or insurrection to suppress, ho enemy to meet, 


wud yet the troops were not returned, nor were they held together by 
their commanding otlicer to meet an exper ted foe, but they were at 
once broken up into small squads, and at the dictation of republican 
ead distributed at the election precinets in the first district, where, 
ke Oakes Ame money among the Christian statesmen, it was sup 
posed the yould “do the most good, It now admitted that the 
ol i irrection cor ipla ied of was the politica demonstrations made 
by the democratic party in their red shirts and ritle clubs These 
demo l ( terrified and timidated the republican 
‘ d henes | ted States Army was brought in as a coun- 
‘ nat notrep blican force Chis brings the question 
quare vetore the _ erican people W hether an election can be per- 
nitted vher Army of the United States, under ’ tense of 
n rrect or al other tals pretense, has been used by t he Adn 
stration ower Lo Support its own or intimidate the opposite aaa 
nan ¢ or where has been used, as the minority report mildly 
puts e tore that its own party might “take courage 
to enjoy their | hest privilege and right.’ If it may do this, it 
ulna Ol bags into any State nad say to those tirea fened 
ith « rve it employment, * Take courage to ¢ nyoyv youl hi oh- 
est priv e, and if discharged the Government will employ you at 
hee te ives, li that doctrine be estab shed we need only the man 
and the hour when consolidated despotism shall be fastened on us 
forevel Ir he minority report attempts to treat if as a light 
matter and sets up the miserable — pitiful defense “that it is not 





alleged that soldiers did anythiuu to iniluence the election.” ] 
care not whether they did any overt act or not. The crime against 
liberty consists In sending troops into a State, hot to meet an enemy, 
not to suppress insurrection, but to be distributed at election precincts 
at the bidding of one party against another. 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. LapnamM] last session 
boasted of the intluence which the troops had upon the election and 
said * the desperate men who had resolved to carry out the Missis- 
sippi plan in that State to make as much exhibition of power as they 
could and awe the colored voters into a submission to their will 
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odare to exercif¥e a freedman’s right and vote his choice, The 
counsel for the sitting meniber was more honest and frank in his 
admissions. He admits that the very presence of the troops changed 
the minds of negroes who on account of “a ruimous and corrupt 


| to what 
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administration” had “ promised to vote with the democrats.” He 
says, page 62 of his brief: 
Phe impaign of 1276 was a contest between the intelligence, character, and 
perty of the State on one side, and a ruinous and corrupt administration on the 
other The interests at stake were so obvious that great numbers of the colored 
people hesitated, decided to abandon their party, and promised to vote with the 
democrats. But the sending of troops into the State made them aware that the 
great republican party of the North and the Administration did not sympathize 
with the ce ocratic movement, thought it dangerous for the colored people and 
threatening to the national supremacy of the republican party, and under this 
fluence the vacillating body of colored voters went back to their party allegiance. 
According tothis admission it was “the democratic movement,” not 


insurrection, that “was threatening,” and this movement 
threatening to the Union northe laws of South C: 
could justify this Federal invasion of a State, 
the national supremacy of the republican party.” 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
claimed Seuth Carolina w state insurrection it was false and 
he knew it was false. When the President proclaimed the same 
thing it was in the face of General Ruger’s dispatch that he needed 
no troops, and when the Secretary of War, in hot haste, 

troops into South Carolina, it was a willful and unlawful use 
Army partisan purposes. If this had 


was not 
irolina, which alone 
but ‘* threatening to 
Phat was the truth, 
When Chamberlain pro- 


of 


of the 


for p litical not oceurred in 


ordered | 
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the hated South, where opposition to the Administration is construed 
into opposition to the Union, it would have shaken the Government 
to its very foundation. I ask, then, shall American freemen submit 
British subjects refused to allow? And will a democratj 
Congress sanction an election which a re - blican administration pro 
cured by the intimidating power ot the United States Army? If so, 
then the democrac y of South Carolina have indeed no friends to pro 
tect them. 

There is another legal proposition I submit which, in iny judy 
ment, shows even from the republican stand-point that this elect; 


must be set aside. It is certain that no legal election could be hel 
in any State in the midst of insurrection. The President sent troops 
to South Carolina, we say unlawfully, and therefore vitiated the ele: 

tion. The minority report says they were lawfully sent, because, as 
they say, “we have mildly depicted from our anne: point the utte: 


perversion of a free popular government by th e Hainpton party, 9 
condition of terrorism and violence without parallel in any land under 
a constitutional government.’ 

If this be true, certainly no lawful election could be held there. 
Gentlemen of the republican party may take either horn of tly 
dilemma they choose, and the tion must be set aside. It is said 
that the sitting member is a faithful Representative and an honor to 
his race; but if he were ten times more worthy than he is,I could 
never cousent to sustain an election where one party had unlaw 


elec 


fully used the naine, the influence, the power, and the Army of thi 
United — against another. But the republican party, with 
ereat ingenuil have impressed the minds of its followers with thi 
belief that tr Sehs neeeinahie, if not justifiable, because the Army 


was used in the South against tl 
that the Government made, and 
fore support and protect. Foreigi 
States, and yet when parties 


e hated rebel and in favor of citizen 
whom the ¢ ment should there 
iers Were made citizens by the United 
were formed with the avowed purpose t 
disfranchise them, when they were shot down in the streets in know 
nothing 1 United States troops were not sent to invade the State 
for theu protection ; and but recently the powel of the Government 


roverD 








lots, 


was brought to bear, not to protect, but to imprison its naturalized 
citizens tor attempting to exercise that right, which the Army \ 
called out to guarantee to the negroes of South Carolina. But tl 


evround is shifted by the 
not so much the 


e are told that it 
e white men of the Nort 


leader from Maine, and w 


negroes ot the South, but th 


who are to be protected against the overweening power of southe 
whites who control negro votes. And those who a few years ago 
thought it all right that { five hundred white republicans should east 
the votes of ninety thousand blacks, now declare the South in a st: 
of rebellion because in Mississippi, where the census of 1870 shows 
males over twenty-one years, whites “4,784, and blacks &0,02¢ 
whites should be able to control a Inajyority ol the votes. The m 
who can see rebellion in this are the Lomb-proof veterans who wer 
invisible in war and whose wish is father to the thought. They wer 
born of rebellion; they grew rich on rebellion; they have been « 
rying the dead cate of the last rebellion on their shoulders for tiftee1 
vears, like Falstaff claiming a dukedom for the dead Percy slain by 


other hands, and they now weep bitter tears because there are no more 
rebellions to suppress. They would be delighted to taunt or drive 
into some act of rebellion. We do not propose to give them any such 
advantage of us. We know our constitutional duty and we proposs 
to discharge it inside the Union; know our constitutional rights 
and we are determined to maintain them inside the Union. If the 
republican party is spoiling to suppress rebellious spirit it had bette 
turn its attention to its friends of the national banks, who are rebell 
against the silver dollar coined by the act of Congress. 

But it has been said that we are afraid of investigation in the South. 
This is certainly untrue. 


us 


we 


we 


We had neither intimidation, false counting, nor corruption funds 
to mar the purity of the election in Mississippi, so far as I am in- 
formed and believe. I saw one republican ofticer prospecting the 


chances for his election, and he said that he had been offered five o1 
ten thousand dollars to carry my distriet, by the national executive 
committee of the republican party; that he was coming to ashing- 
ton to see about it; that if he got the money he would Tun, if beaten 
he would contest, and if there was a republican House they vould 
seat him because it was a negro district. He did not return, and we 
heard that the corruption fund was exhausted on Maine and there 
was none left for Mississippi. That, sir, was the bare-faced, shameless, 


manner in which they talked of bribing and corrupting the voters 


of my district, and yet when I introduced a bill to prevent it, the 
New York Tribune said it was “the height of impudence for a Mis- 


sissippi democrat to introduce a bill to prevent corruption in elec 
tions.” This reminds us that if was called impudence in the confed 
erate brigadiers to impeach the loyal Belknap, and the height of im- 
pudence to approach the throne and accuse the immaculate Babcock. 
The democratic party is not afraid of investigation or comparison 
with republicans anywhere or on any question. If the charge is 
fraud, for every fraudulent vote or tissue ticket the vy can find in the 
South we will show a thousand they have stutted into the ballot 
boxes in Philadelphia, San Francisco, and other places, and we say 
to republican gentlemen, before you seek to remove the mote from 
the democratic eye, you had better cast out the beam of fraud that 


rests in the presidential chair, throwing its evil influence over the 
The statesmen who perpetrated this fraud have all been 


whole land, 
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rewarded with United States offices, and the aggregate sum of their | the dispersion of State Legislatures byU1 
salaries is $157,730 per annum. If the charge is intimidation, for 

every republican voter driven from the polls by democratic violence 
in the South we can show a thousand democrats intimidated by United 





ited States troops.the.« m 


ment of Federal forces in State capitals, the assembling of armed so 
diers at the electi ets, and the arrest and imprisonment of 








legal voters by | tates marshals answer that quest 

States marshals in every section, and hundreds in Massachusetts and Aaron Burr once said Anything is law that is boldly asserted anc 
every manufacturing district North who have been driven like sheep | persistently maintained.” With the republican leaders boldly to 
to the polls, and compelled to vote against their will under the fearful | assert the law and the Army persistently to maintain it, mig 
threat of discharge from employment in the beginning of winter. But | become right; the law wi come to mean, like lov iltv, a support of 
leading republicans have said there is a creat difference between the the re public an party md the liberties of all who dare resis 4 

ses, because there was no bloodshed, no violence, in this mild species | behests will be crushed out forever That is the iss the ) Se 
of persuasion or restraint. There may be a difference in this, and it | to tender us in 1880. They «dk i x to ene we a d 
may mark the difference in character between the parties Che one | North, and they will present no platform on wl i the South « 

n hot blood may boldly brandish his weapon, the other, with cold, eal divide. Chey are afraid of a 1 st that involves alone a disenssion 
ulating, fiend-like cunning, threatens to bring not only his victim | of their misconduct in o their incial mismanagement 
hut his suffering wife and innocent children to want, beggary, and | Hence the issue they tender is not hard or soft money. but strong « 
starvation. Southern men are ready to fight on small provocation, | free government, military or civil rule over a conquered South The 
ind sometimes without any. They have been always ready to tight republican party, with its man on horseback clothed in all the pomp 
over politics, and I have seen far more violence and bioodshed in the | and cireumstance of military glory, w represent the party of toree; 
old days of whigs, democrats, and know-nothings, in Mississippi, | the democratic party, with some great civilian in lic ial ermine or 
when it was a fight of whites against whites, than I have ever seen | senatorial robes, w represent the party of the Constitutio ind if 
since the negro became a voter. They may kill in open combat to | the issue is thus made the fate of free government willdepend on the 
resent an insult or to protect female virtue, but they never kill from | result. Men of the North who love country more t n party should 
mercenary motives. lf we were disposed to treat the people of the remember that ¢ Sal ‘ the downtall of Pompe Napol i 


North as some of its leading journals have treated us, if we were to | enthroned through the fear of Jacobins and the hatred of | 











‘ ‘ ‘ + ’ roODS 
send spies and detectives into your section to search out its crimes | Cromwell became protector through hatred of 1 ~ irt{s al if 
ind brand the whole community with the faults of the few, we could | in the blindness of passion a solid North ‘lates the ¢ tution to 
present a picture that would horrify the world. wreak its vengeancs ited South, | ) 1 pen self here 

We need not in fact resort to detectives. Weean take up its daily | and republican ert e straneled 1 the land of its birt} It ia 
ournals and show accounts of most foul and cowardly murders com- | boldly asserted by eaders and} ' i 
nitted for money alone, of women seized and violated in the open | the land that the S rebe | 
street, school-masters debauching their female pupils, preachers cor is befort | ins another « ‘ la 
ipting the virtue of their congregations, officers embezzling money r horror en of the N dcr 
ntrusted to their care, and robbers who not only break open banks faney thi ew « pub 
and vaults which contain money and bonds but who from mercenary | tional strife. W t serable yp 
motives break open the vaults that cover the dead and rob the uve ebellion and the t | ' 
if its skeletons. or inti ted by 1 ) in 

But, sir, we would scorn such retaliation. We do not charge or | ballot-boxe vve ‘ ( ‘ 
believe that these crimes of the few vive ¢ dence ot the te aepra ol ters re | ] 

Vy OL al whole section. We have no disposition or desire to bb . these crimes ‘ ( Now 
cuard or defame the North. We would preter to think of you in your | why should t Co ‘ ‘ ‘ ul 
plendid development of art, civilization, and wealth; to contemplate | under foot to enable the Ac friend 
vour school-houses, churches, and temple sof justice; and to remember | its enemies 
with honor the unbounded charity of y yur people and the open-handed [have beenexa th f contest ect sand ] 
generosity with which they bestowed gifts upon our si k and aftlicted, | ballot-bow st i 

thout regard to section, « reed, or color. We delightto drawad Stil nop i er ( 

n between the envious and malignant politician who slanders our | And in the recent nsof United States S tor, b 

ople for hisown selfish purposes and thenoble,self-sacrificing soldier necticut and \ ‘ ( 
who came to us with his vessel laden with comforts to heal the sick and | membei rest 
soothe the parched palate ol the dying, who fell a victim to the fata ) rica | é 
lisease he sought to allev ate, and who now sleeps in the heroic city here tha ‘ 
led by the waters of the great river on which he came, and where | and yet [now { 
he daughters of the South will annually sprinkle tlowers o sgrave. | committee tha ‘ ! | da 
We desire to live in peace with our neighbors, and we can only look tion of votersa se ‘ ‘ f i ‘ 

pity on the man who could be thus used, and pity the dire exigencies | when Michigan v { ind vet no ' ‘ ( Lve 
OL a party that could require its chief otlicer to stoop to the wholesalk é Ho t ed bea \ ( 
defamation of a whole section of this Union, upon er parte statements { here seems ) 
covering the action of a few. ust em to ( | 

We are not only charged with a spirit of rebellion and a want of | that any fraud o ition elect is 
cood taith in the observance of the constitutional amendments, but | where inthe S wen Cor ed 
we are charged with ingratitude to the President himself. In what, | cratic party is rea em d i ich erimes are \ 
sir, does that ingratitude consist? In nothing so fur asshown except | with in New You re s northe uf LR ! 
that we of the South remain true to our lifelong principles of democ if all that has been « ved awa strue, | ertake 
icy and refused to join the republican party. The President, in his | say not only that ence of reb ril 
lirst annual message, told us he withdrew the troops from Louisiana | charged to ha CO the ( | preceden 
and South Carolina in obedience to his constitutional duty. Now it n the past act e+ in part nthe North; and it onl 
is said or insinuated that this was a great favor to the South, and it | shows that some of ¢ ( sve learned tor ‘ bid tated toc 
seems that we were expected not only to honor the President tor an | closely the lessons you ta t. Yon ta t that iws of the 
nonest discharge of his constitutional duty but to reward him by help- | United States should overcome by riot odshed, and imtimida 
ng him to build up the republican party in the South. I gave him | tion of those who sor t to execute them until they became a dead 
credit for having acted on high and manly principles, from motives of | letter, as you did ef ‘ AVE Case ) rhit the 40 
patriotism and asincere desire to heal the bleeding wounds of a frat too that ballot-box stufling was an ea ode of overeomil 1 trot 
ricidal strife. But his political friends now put him in the pitiable | blesome majority. You taught that issassin, if act nde 
attitude of a trickster and trading politician who was moved alone | the influence of political fanaticis: db idle patror Li 
by the ignoble purpose of attempting to bribe southern men to join | and while his * bee es mouldet cround, | oul goes 
the republican party. He confesses himself disappointed in his expee- | marching on. ) wes ( d be burned, wome 
tations, whatever his motives or expectations were. This confession | turned out to starve, and e! ot dow! ! v-nothing riots, aud 
Was accompanied in the same méssage with an ominous request from | that home juries coul ted not to convict And almost ever 
the President and Secretary of War for permission to use the Army | day we read of ¢ rdered and ) ettlements of the 
for purposes not now authorized by the Constitution and laws of the | houses burned thro 1 race prejudices; and yet we hear of no eflort 
United States. The southern democrats and the northern working to enforce the lav ae t If your chickens come home to 
nen are the parties against whom the aid of the Army is invoked, but | roost, if the lessons you e practiced aga ( 0 least 
who cannot now be reached without a violation of law. Henee theery | are estopped from complaint But the democratic party by its plat 
of southern rebels and northern communists is to be raised to aronse | form and the conservative men of the South, like Hampton, Nichol 
the passions of a solid north and excite the fear of capital until the | and Stone, have endeavored to overcome the etiect of these rad t 
Administration will be intrusted with power to crush our liberty by | teachings and to « rt spirit aroused by these radical example 
nuulitary force. P If crimes have been committed in any portion of the U1 et the 

The key-note of the party was sounded at the last session by the | be punished according to la ie vhil e are attemp to puy 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] when he said | ish intimidation and fraud that may have occurred in some particular 
‘I am for a government of law, with an army strong enough toenforce | State, let us not forget that there is another far greater and mor 
it.” What, sir, is law in the estimation of the republican party. Let | dangerous crim ich has been spreading ea pestilence thi 
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‘ State Let f t i gigantic system of bribery and 
ntior rr h threatens to absorb the Government 
perpetuate the 1 ‘ @ pal power. Let us remember that 
pubhie mone ‘ \ oluntal or oluntaril {ron eichty 
mad office perhaps a million of dollars has been used 
e late ele i he repub party I fact the nse 

} ‘ ( has | » 10! practiced b tive repub 
psa it to be a matter « hame or ¢ ilment 
‘ { the tear : } un ca dates open] 
t we! in ‘ 1 ot ti ( l pt 0 
‘ ( I rele 0 1 emmy SOT the MOVeETI 
‘ t hold t r place et ils ot the middle 
the I it Mmiat aa ct I 1 ¢ rs I ] *«] ist 
teotti tel ] dl rnd dam tole h nee the meet 
( I herepubl ‘ TLV ni tte s been called 
ii « ‘ ‘ t b WIN¢ e clerk | rece died and 
‘ en t ur hi ti dithatt poo! iellow 
} ft 1k i I \ ( e@ the l ul t of } Ss as- 
Ane et ©] ( , K ¢ lal Thre re not 
el ral ( ‘ Sout I Intimidate negro ters 
‘ the ca il of ( ermine midated with threat 
harge, poor half-st erl omen and me { bta 
‘ to oe ‘ ! o ¢ i [hie ‘ ee rebellior ! L SOL 

i ly a te ‘ rt press l t mit tie Can seC 
la to the Re L Ach ratic itheri by u 
ent mmense corrup { pollute the fo nof our 

en I ma perpet rate Is powe 
hey ¢ ee rebe the re rts of ern men put on to 
( | rii¢ ‘ He me , Dut they see nothing to com 
t en the lmidat power ot tl great Government Is 
ht to bear he democratic party through its seldiers in 
< i ( eller pre nets or iit United States marshals 
vr fi ‘ f the polls to y 1 for attempting to exercise 
e elective fran bheyv de} cet South pecause rhe ipa 
spirit, drive to desperation, strikes in violati tf law but 
ey smile with the hypoeritical complacency of self-sanctified saints | 
© the Administration is to-day, through infamously-packed grand 
ri n the South, prostituting the law to the vile purposes of polit 
cal persecution Such high-handed tyranny has not been heard of | 
co the persecutions u der the odious alien and sedition laws which 
ere enacted by the fathers of tli repub ean party. 
all this pretended fear of rebellion in the South is assumed for 
occasion by tical actors to conceal the iniquities of the repub 


can party afraid to meet an offended pub ic and answet 


r the sins of their adn stration They tear the just retribution 
that awaits them at the hands of the long line of rnined men whom | 
tl r contraction policy has reduced to beggary They hope to stifle 
the ery of despair by the denunciation of rebellion, but they will 

i The cuttle-fish of the republican party may blacken the waters 

ound them, but they cannot escape hey may shout rebellion until 

wv are hoarse, but they will only drive the honest men of the coun 
try farther from thi The business men of the Union want peace 

' prosperity They are tired of turmoil and strife, and they will 
denounce that party the disunton party which secks to keep alive 

ie hates of the wa They will pronounce that party which refuses 
to recognize the cde ir coined by the t of Congress, which refuses 
to obey the laws and the Constitution, and whose governor in Massa- 
chusetts harbors a robber and thief d retuses to surrender him as 
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Revision of the Patent Laws. 

(pn, 1,’ Y >” 1 IDM TH) 
SPEECH OF HON. MARK §S. BREWER, 
OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursda ", Fi BS) uary 4 1879, 
On tl 1 (S. No. 300) to amend the statutes in relation to patents, and for ot 
purposes l 


Mr. BREWER. Mr. Speake 
ter at the present time t] 


r, l apprehend there is no subject-mat- 
iaf sO Oppresses the people of my own dis 

trict, and 1 might say of the whole Northwest, as the unjust manner 
in which our present patent laws are sought to be enforced by un- 
principledmen, There is not,in my judgment, a member on this floor 
who would in any manner seek to obstruct or repress the inventive 
genius of our people. We cannot forget the wonderful advantages 
that have accrued to the human family by the creative minds of om 
people, and we delight to do honor to the man who in his wisdom 
devises machinery that will lessen the labor of the husbandman, the 
manufacturer, and the toiler in all the pursuits of life. Mind cannot 
comprehend the drops of sweat that have been saved or the muscle 

power man has preserved by the invention of the reaper and mower, 
the thrasher, and ether machinery which has been devised by a Me 

Cormick, a Whitney, a Howe, and others. The money value which 
has accrued by reason of the various inventions in use all over our 
country is beyondcomputation, While we rejoice in the achievements 

f these results we cannot forget the unjust and oppressive burdens 
that are being inflicted upon our people under the ill-advised and im 
perfect: patent laws which are now found in our statute-books. | I 
would not consent to the repeal of all our patent laws, although im- 
perfect they may be, but what should be done is to perfect the same 
so that the user of a patented article shall have his rights protected 
equally with him who patented the same. 

It is not ‘ks tooppress the peo- 
le under our patent system, but he who for some small pittance buys 
p some patent that has lain dormant until other minds have wrought 
outso x similar which has become useful] tothe farmer, the man 
ufactu the laborer, and then he sweeps down upon those who 
have innocently mannfactured, purchased, or used these articles, 


usually the honest inventor-who se« 
) 
a 


r 
it 


rethin 


rel 


r, OF 


| claiming a royalty for some pretended infringement upon the inven 


tion of his assignor. To-day, in the district which I have the horor 
there are men going from county to county, from town 


to town, ves, from house to house, Gemanding royalty for some pre- 


to represent, 
tended infringement of a pretended patent-right owned by some im- 
aginary pel For twenty years our farmers have constructed for 
their own use and used on their farms certain simple and cheaply 
constructed farm-gates, not knowing or dreaming that the Govern- 
ment had ever granted to any one a monopoly for the construction and 
use of such gates. Yet, during the last year, along comes one of these 
men who seeks to live upon the hard earnings of other people, and 


Son, 
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laims that some person by the name of Lee. awav dow! n Ohio, he rain thin 


; n ve, AgaMSt the pass 30 My \ 7 
some seventeen years ago, received letters-patent for a similar gate; Tie will be so « $ s 
that he was the assignor of such patent, and that these farmers who | in regard to my o 
id constructed and used these gates for twenty vears had inft nged | tro ed t act ( 
upon his patent, and unless they paid him a royalty of ten, twenty, | tlenx use to 
ity dollars, according to the size of their farm, they must be dra ‘ clepre 


vay to Detroit to contest these pretended ¢ 











Next comes along the “ drive-well” man, with ] re ‘ é 
it only he as the assignee has the exclusive right to seek and t “a gsc 
ter in the earth by means of a simply « structed pie f ‘ 
sisting that the farmer who | l 1 sx DOO! ) r | s rela ( \ ; 
put down such well, not knowing but that the laborer hac 
right to pertorm such work, or t] the right of procuring ’ 
that way had been granted to one man by tl] Gov ent, wa ' Liu . 
{1 nging upon his patent lle, to comy | ) I | ‘ : 
enrich these leeches who ve only upon the s sta 
Nearly twenty-one veal igvoa man by the name of JJ, ¢ ‘ 
had letters patent granted t » tain ior the ex ‘ 
facturing and vending a certain clover-thresb 
that time he has had a OHNOPOLy in thie raking ‘ 
same. Now he seeks to have Congress extend ted « ( 
hi for still another seven years. nable 1 
Mr. Speaker, this man to-day has his age my { ae ’ 
manding a royalty from every man whi s ON ‘ { 
thresher with any Simularity to that which as ted i> 
sall. These machines were bought by our farmer 
from our own merchants, not one of them drea “ 4 | 
Iniringing upon the rights ol Mi Bire ill on ( i re i | 
but that the vendor had a perfect right to sell such ( O 
ople from day to day are contributing thre eant 3 
this man, rather than be drawn from their ho oO . 
vrongs that are being inflicted upon them. 1 o be 
I know one man in my own county who purchased a clo ‘ , iryY e) 
some twelve years ago, ed it three years, a d sold it. H ‘ 
from a merchant and large dealer in farming plement r] ook a r 
1 ] comes an ace of Mr. Birt . ( 8 
r ] ching I ro. L aj ( i ( 
» le tribute up the } t i 
i elieve to be of dou 
l y patent beyond the time rwl 
originally granted. It claimed that the purchasers of nu 
are presumed to know the law and to kno whetle - ma 1 ( to 
patented or unpatented article. Such a presumpti r" 
to pat nt-rights cannot be based upo reason but ea ere ‘ : 
b law. It is said there have been 1s ed over si hundred t A) ) i ~ ) 
pon corn-planters alone, Manvy of these nple rtiecles ' ‘ } hye \ \ 
different portions covered by separate and inde} i i, ( LOO] Cat ou \ 
this is the case with nearly all of the machiner nN Use tion, t er t DD li or th lo en 
The farmer or mechanic goes to the nearest dealer rt ‘ { ea e this t { | feet d t 
is he wishes to purchase, he finds the a uly ie : ( erf en 
He buys it, but after he has it and uses srhaps t yvorn out bout yout 50) eat ¢ Cla tere \ i 
finds that there are several portions of su machines I. Liup dast { ! re no 3 tenes 
said before, with entirely distinet anc dependent patent { 63 Mr. iker, I do pel ‘ to do on 
the manufacturer of such article bas ringed upon the 1 1 one ‘ ' ' , Stra ’ en ) e of 
or more of these patentees. It is f1 iently tl t thes thie i ed ther nto il 
patentees had knowledge that the » ufactu Ol eal p | 
articles was infringing upon their rights, d they stood | i Say nad s( { ‘ ) ‘ 
such infringement, waiting until they could levy tribute ors of he 
innocent purchaser of s 1 article In ch « ot t! that re rd { 
patentee sufferrather than the innocent person? We thi he ‘ 
Senate bill No. 300, which is now pending i this Hous “ msto i i t¢ tothes | ‘ | 
been framed with great care for the purpose not only of sim) 
the present law, but for protecting the rights ot | parties 1 ¢ t bea 
i watched the discussion upon this measure during its cons I RR ifter a t + { 
tion in the Senate with m 1 interest, and I do not belis rit { ‘ 
ure during this Congress has received that careful consideration » this ) 
lear analysis that this billreceived. While I think mea 
not gone far enough toward protecting the rights o nocent pul political p { 
el isers ol pater ted articles, vet it isa rreat 1luproveme! that a et r ‘ i if I ‘ 
ction upon tl present law. The session is now too neat vassedl | [ ed State 
to undertake to amend the Senat bill: I therefore ope nay be ( 
come a law, and I shall feel that, t iis fi © has failec ts dut emp 
It does not press such bill to an early and suecesstul considerati i 4 
+ | 1 
Chinese Exclision. silat deeeaatelas r 
ceaeicdaiee poi as : | 
NTN . : . : ‘ : 
SPEECH OF HON. WM. J. BACON, | wonitsh 
OF NEW YORK ; rong hope t t ‘ t< ( f the t ot 
IN THE Hovuské or REPRESENTATIVES, of the proper mov dur her to 
proy tons | the ¢ eotfayrn > ( 
Salurday, February 22, 1879, t on for t ‘ re urp I { L» 
On the bill to restrict the immigration of Chinese to tl Unite State vit he | legisiation 
amendments of the Senate thereto | I cannot avoid beit struck bv the fact that t ' t 
Mr. BACON. I cannot, Mr. Speaker, allow this occasion to pass with- | day todo, the sce1 e are to enact to le ‘ ed befo 


out the utterance of a protest, unavailing as I too well know it will | the eye of the world on the 22d day of I ., = — : 











to have been consecrated ion of the birth and a 
rehearsal of some of 11 uished that illustrious 
American. George Was! rating a deed which 
d have « ked f est and mantled his 
hee vith «a h for t ountrymen. I have 
| ead in one ¢ h ‘ tial journals of our 
t cial metro} 3,2 called on such a day, 
me t hat 11) ty, be assumed that 
Wash \W ! der a | 5 pressure L circluustances 

hia P ‘ \ ) other 1 c eSe We enumerated: 
by fe ' 

. s ‘ e 
e 
} i i ‘ I i 
t Ii bad brought about a 
( ‘ | cri sparing not, 
I ‘ I ( livat m 
( Li to 
It bill contain such an element of national dishonor had been 
' sented to him, and | cousent to its passage had been asked, we 
y be assured his 1 unt do indignant answer would have been 
el indif, adopting the refrain which just now happens to be so 
muilar, some one had had the temerity to ask “ what, never?” 


! we nay 
st equ lly as 


re sured that he would not have made the hesitating and 
equivocal reply, “well, hardly ever ;” but in words as clear as the 
ht of the mid-day sun, as instant as the flash of the lightning, and 
is deep as the sound oft the rollin cy thunder would have come the 
ply, “never, never, never 
Southard Amendment. 


SPEECIL OF HON. BENJAMIN DEAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE TloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
/ 4 al : ht ’ ~» Is70) 
) da I nt te evisla ‘ to repeal io ipervisors 
ind dey irshals of elec 

Mr. DEAN Mr. Speaker, 1 propose to recall the attention of the 
llouse to a severely contested election case, vhich was tried in this 
ifouse during the present Congress, in which I was the contestant 

and my friend, Mr. Field, was the contestee. 
I say that case was tried, but that is not all that was tried; the 


itself 


1 
Was 41S0 


law was tried. 


The republican party’s adherence to the law 
then The efficacy of the law in that case and the 
to it by its makers may well be brought up in review 


when those who disregarded that law are threatening to com- 


tried. 
faith given 


5 
how, 


pel an extra session of Congress rather than permit itsrepeal. If the 
friends of that law refused to abide its provisions when they made 
against them, it is certainly an additional reason why its repeal 


should be insisted on by those who do not believe in the law. 


his law provides that the supervisors shall remain with the ballot- 
bo» until the canvass is wholly completed and the certificates or 
returns made. They are to remain until the last act isdone. Why? 
That nothing shall be done afterward; that they shall have all and 
the final evidence. This provision was to prevent any subsequent 
counting, because it was alleged that in New York false counts were 
made afterward ; that elections were not so much the 
results of the voting as of the subsequent canvassing andreturns. It 
is AlsO Proy ided by the law that “ to the end that every candidate for 
Congress shall have the benetit of every vote cast for him they shall 

iake returns to the supervisor-in-chief of all the votes cast.” 

This was done and these returns declared me elected ; and yet these 
gentlemen ignored these returns and adopted a count made in secret 
lays after the supervisors had left the ballot-boxes, by a com- 
‘of three aldermen. 
could be clearer than these provisions of law, nothing is 
ertain than the object and purpose of their enactment. The 
undisputed that the returns of the supervisors declared 
elected. 

What was the duty of every member of this House under such cir- 
cumstances? Now I am not arguing the case generally. 1 
of the other features of the case. 
passed into history, 


CS 


le 
the results of 


Three ¢ 


more ¢ 
pact 


me 


also is 


to be 


am not 
The case itself has 
I merely recall this feature of it as bearing upon 
the question of the re yx al of the law itself. 
and so indisputable, the friends of the law refused to abide by it be- 
cause it happened to work against them, they surely cannot expect 
anything but its repeal by the majority of the House, that majority 
believing the law a wicked and mischievous one in many respects and 
not necessary in any respect. 

Mr. Speaker, they are willing to give up the jury law; they are 
willing to repeal the law providing for soldiers at the polls; they are 
willing to do anything rather than part with a law which they so 
recently disregarded, It is certainly refreshing to tind them so con- 


11:. 
recalling 


- 


any 


‘y 


em 
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vinced of the errors of their ways as to confess that two of the la 
sought to be repealed have no business in the statute-book. They 
say these laws were made during the excitement of the war, and may 
now well be repealed. This shows that the people are beginning to 
awake, that they are returning to the wholesome doctrines of the 
fathers. 


Ws 


But this is not enough. The war has been over many, very many 
years; the same reasons that apply to the repeal of the two laws 
apply with equal force to the other. Gentlemen say “ Wait!” “Wait” 
but we will not wait. Now is the accepted time; now is the day of 
our salvation. The action of the republican members of this Honse 
to which I have called attention was in the face of a direct caution 
from one of its members. My colleague, [General BUTLER, | With a 
prescience well known, said, when discussing that case: 

Whatever we may do to-day 


to aitempt 
plague the inventors 


to get rid of that law will return to 

Could anything be more prophetic? The question is, Shall this 
law be repealed? and the utter refusal to abide by and obey its pro- 
visions. stares our friends inthe face. He also called attention to this 
declaration in the report of the minority: “‘ These provisions of law 
were mot enacted by Congress in pursuance of its constitutional 
power to ‘make or alter’ regulations as to the manner of holding 
elections for Representatives in Congress,” and protested against that 
declaration signed by four republicans. Of course the provision of 
the Constitution mentioned is the only authority for the law, and to 
admit that it is not supported by that provision is to declare its un- 
constitutionality. General BUTLER, my colleague, would not agree 
to its unconstitutionality. The case was so clear that every one who 
believed the law constitutional must support the returns of the su 
pervisors. But he, and he alone of the republicans, supported those 
returns. 

Now, who can object to the repeal of this law? It is disregarded 
and treated by the republicans as unconstitutional when it makes 
against them. They oppose its repeal hoping that the balance of its 
favors will be with them. 

It is a bad law. It arrays the Federal Government against the 
States and the States against the Federal Government. It creates 
trouble at the polls. It is the mother of domiciliary political visits 
and espionage, hitherto unknown in this country and contrary to the 
genius of the American people. It creates bad blood between friends 
and neighbors. It annihilates that freedom of the States to manage 
elections within their own borders which has been considered an im- 
portant feature of American democratic institutions. The balances 
are against it. Let it be repealed, and let it be repealed now. 


Brazilian Mail Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. L. GIBSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 28, 1879, 
On the amendment cf the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6143) making appropriations 


for the service of the Post-Otftice Department for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1880, and for other purposes 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the discovery, the colonization, the es 
tablishment of a Federal Government in America grew out of the devel 
opmentof commerce. It wasthe impulse to discover a short passage 
to the Indies that enabled Columbus to present the western world to the 
knowledge of men. It was mainly to enjoy the advantages of acon 
tinent, rich in all the elements of wealth and trade, that led the 
early colonists to seek homes on the shores of the rivers tlowing into 
the Atlantic. It was resistance to a tax on their commerce that led 
to the overthrow of British rule. And it was for the better regulation 
of trade that brought about the convention which formed the Con 
stitution and organized the Federal Government. 

The most ancient of the colonies, Virginia, on January 21, 1786, in- 
vited her sister States to meet in convention “to take into consider 
ation the trade of the United States.” Thus it is seen that, historic- 
ally speaking, every step taken in the career of America has been 
identified with, and in the interest of, trade and commerce. The first 
measure which may be held to be in derogation of this policy was the 


| tariff act of 1789, by which a discriminating duty was levied against 


If in this case, so clear | 


certain articles of import with a view to protect manufacturing in- 
dustries, and at the same time to raise revenues for the maintenance 
of the Government and the payment of its debt. This tax upon 
imports was in effect a limitation upon exports, and diminished to a 
certain extent the absolute freedom of trade and commerce, Certain 
laws were passed also, under the title of the “navigation act,” pro- 
hibiting any other than American vessels from engaging in the car- 
rying trade on the ocean fronts of our country. American citizens 


were forbidden to buy ships and to use them as carriers of American 
trade. 

This policy has beeome the fixed and permanent policy of the coun- 
Our manufacturing industries under it, aided by the inventive 


try. 
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genius of our countrymen, have caused production to outstrip con- | tries, and bring back in return the coffee and other commodities of 


sumption. Our domestic markets are gorged with the commodities | the South. New York to-day does all this for you 
of our own busy population. Capital has been absorbed more and | are subordinated to he 


more in manufactures, while agriculture and commerce have been | that you 


0 : u would now condemn and reject, but which from the founda 
neglected. Under the burdens of this legislation our shipping inter- | tion of the Government has been cherished by northern statesmen, and 


est has languished. While we surpass Great Britain and. France in | the benetits of which have bet 


, and your interests 


rs, Which have been fostered by this very policy 


nmade manifest throughout every part 














population our trade is smaller than either. of the northern country. They may dispense, indeed, with it now, 
' The carrying trade of the world is estimated at 19,912,605 tons, of | but it is because they have a monopoly of capital and of business 
which, steam there is 5,595,175 tons, sail 14,317,430 tons; of which On January 10, Father Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix 
Great Britain possesses 9,061,205 tons and the United States 2,684,933 | addressed a letter to the Dutchess of Le sdiguiere s,as follows 
tons. Great Britain possesses of steam 3,465,187 tons, and of sail New O 1 
5,596,018 tons. The United States possesses of steam 609,101 tons, and Tama i fa ‘ y t ‘ | \ 
of sail 2,075,832 tons. O Those who have given it this name thought that Orleans wa 

It thus appears that Great Britain possesses about five timesasmuch | {U0 88n0a oe ee eer ee ee a ree 
tonnage as our own country. It is estimated that we pay to her over TI a tv is t 6 first \ ft reat s the isseen raise 
a hundred millions a year in freight and insurance—an enormousdrain | on its banks, if the eight ed tine ses and 1 pa 3 which the 
upon ourresources. When we look at the trade of South America we | P¢Wspapers gave it some two years ago are reduced at present to a hundred bat 
ind that we are almost shut out from its benefits on account of the leg- | XU)% Biycee ab Be ‘ ooo ye 
islation of which I have spoken. If we could amend our whole sys- | half of a si toreh« wreed. lof t pla e, and 
tem and the policy of the Government upon which it is founded, I which he Ss ‘ ‘ t well u 
would regard it as the work of wise statesmanship; but Isee noother | (&T@ tent.) nee ; 
way at present to overcome the barriers we have erected by legisla- | 4), } oe of Vireil. « ae iad ' : pane 
tion between our countrymen and foreign nations, and to secure com- | the fields where the city of 1 had been, bu lL hope, th : 
munication with them, especially with nations which in the race of life | wild and desert place, which the reeds and trees do yet at \ ver, Wi 
would be tributary, than by making special contracts under the power | Pe 0B? day, and perhaps that day is not far : ’ 
laid down in the Constitution to establish post-oftices and post-roads. | you w ie : tit 12 

It is claimed by the opponents of this measure that the allowance | tion of this city, at tl © leagues t vi t naviga 
which we propose to make for a line of steamers between New York | ble river, that one ma he np to tas piace wwe ; urs fruit 
and Rio Janeiro and between New Orleans and Rio Janeiro, in order | nas mere te Meee eee . ee 
to secure direct communication and mail facilities between the lead- | to which we may co i . 44 ee t ina. is atill 
ing ports of our country and those of Brazil, is a subsidy, is nothing | nearer 


5 


more nor less than a vulgar subsidy in favor of a particular indi 
vidual or corporation. Is it a subsidy to make such a mail contract | 6a. Acne ana an the fe at the Taher al te ee Bo epee 
for carrying the mail between New York and New Orleans? Was it | the Mississippi, in ¢ trison with whic 


a subsidy to give postal facilities by sea between the citizensof New | ‘The destiny of New Orleans is bound up with that of the Missis 
York and San Francisco before the building of the railway? No one sippi Valley. According to the estimates of ‘Thomas Hart Benton, 


for a moment who realizes the necessities of the people of the whole 

country, or who shall have considered the constitutional aspect of the | 
question, or who shall have minutely examined the provisions of the 
bill, will hold this to be a subsidy. The Executive Department of 
the Government is authorized to make the contract with no particu 

lar person or corporation. The conditions of the contract are alto 
gether in the interest of the people of the country and the way is 
open to any citizen of America to avail himself of them. It is a 
shame to American statesmanship that the countries south of us, 
neighboring nations, should be dominated in their policies, in thei 
trade, in their commerce, in their civilization by Great Britain and 
France and other continental powers, while we are absolutely cut 
off from all intercourse with them by our own narrow course of | 
islation. 

The empire of Brazil, covering an area of 3,275,326 square miles, 
and with a population of 10,196,328 souls, with an enlightened and 
stable government, and a vigorous and advancing people devoted to } 
agriculture, import of manufactured goods over one hundred millions | 

| 
| 
| 


made in 1347, there are tifty thousand miles of boatable streams within 
the valley of the Mississippi. This vast region has its natural outlet 
at New Orleans. Norfolk, on t] 


on the southern, are the gateways t rough which intercourse bet ween 


ie eastern seaboard, and New Orleans, 


j the people of the | ited States and the countries south of us would 
be conducted but tor he bounties which were extended by the ed 


eral Government to that vast system of railways which has diverted 


the trade and commerce to the eastern sea-ports and stimulated the 
concentration of capital in the manufacturing industries of the North 
But it is becoming more and more manifest to the people of the Mis 


| sissippi Valley that the only escape they have from railway corpora 
tions, Which absorb the earnings of labor, is by opening up and util 
5 izing the great competing line of the Mississippi River and in forming 
| close commercial relations with Mexico and Central and South Amer 
ica by the establishment of adirect line of steamers from New Orleans. 
Why shall we expend millions to secure deep water at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River if we are to adhere to a governmental policy 


which in effect limits intercourse with foreign nations? Why should 


per annum, of which we supply buta little over seven millions, while | the people of the valley of the Mississippi see year after year the 
England furnishes over thirty millions and France over sixteen mill- profits of their labor and industry go to swell the wealth of railway 
ions. Why is it that our Government permits our people thus to be corporations, while they might command new markets, higher prices, 
shut out from the great empire of Brazil between whom and our- } eheaper transportation by establishing direct communication with 


selves there should be the closest relations oa It 1S owing to the fact the countries sonth ot LS ; Lo ( hie ip nh transport ition is to aad not 
that other countries, our great competitors for commercial dominion, | only to the wealth of the country, to the national greatness, but to 
have built up and maintained direct lines of communication, while 


. : . 5 give comiort and the blessings of peace and plenty in the rbodes of 
we have been as busy mM building barriers betwee n ourselves and the industrious working people of the whole country. And it is this 
the people of Brazil. If we cannot overthrow the barriers let us at | general policy of fostering our external relations, of developing our 
least adopt a policy by which we shall be enabled to surmount them. | forejen ecommerce, that alone will enable us to assume that leader 


Let us open to the industry, to the energy, to the thrift, to the genius | cj among the nations of the earth which the intelligence, the vir 


of our citizens the markets of a country whose government already } tyes. the enerey, and the genius of the people of the United States 
extends a friendly welcome to us, and whose people are eager tosupply | yyyst sooner or later command aN 
themselves with our products and manufactures. Compare the thi sornabitid 

The public men of America have been so absorbed with domesti a ; 
questions, political rivalries, and political contentions, that they have | Great Britain shows to-day a total valuation of 81. 265. 000, 000 
not realized the opportunities and possibilities for national wealth | Frane : a 7335, 000, 000 
and aggrandizement by the development of our foreign commerce, | The United States oes #00, CU), COW 
It was reserved for Edmund Burke, in the last century, in his great Qo) pits a : on 
speech on conciliation with America, to foretell her magnificent des- | ppanes pe 000) 
tiny. It was reserved for a distinguished British statesman, Mr. | The United States 
Gladstone, in this century, to portray with a vivid and yet critical . Population 
pen the realization in part of that destiny. Shall we not appreciate | () ; oot ; 
it? Shall we turn our backs upon such possibilities? Shall we not Of United Stat ; 
rather by wise legislation open the way for the full and perfect In population the largest; in trade the smallest! 
growth of foreign trade and commercial dominion upon which this | . 
destiny depends ? é, : 


It was the dream of Mr. Jefferson that Norfolk should one day be 
come a seaport worthy of the Old Dominion, and the distinguished 
Matthew F. Maury wrote a series of brilliant letters prophesying her | Great Britain...-.-. pl B30), 409 B25, 107, 000 
future greatness. Will the gentlemen who represent that ancient | United States.. 
Commonwealth to-day in this House refuse to contribute by their ee 


elgini - ey ) ) 9 OOO 


voices to the establishment of a policy which will be the beginning | 4yother 


t OOO 


1 060. 00 


countries. . ), Se, UU 15, 511, 000 
of a trade between Norfolk and the countries south of us, which shall \- 
° ° ° ° , I } j 44 000.000 | 100 0) Ooo 
make her the great distributing point on the Atlantic seaboard? You fotal trade... ; ie 


will send from Norfolk your manufacturing and agricultural prod- : 
ucts, your flour, your farming utensils, all the fabrics of your indus- | Imports from the United States, $4,010,641 
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Chinese Immigration. | Where, I ask, do we get the power to legislate on this subject ¢ 

a Not certainly in the Constitution, the source of all power in the Fed- 

‘ YIN ' y ‘ > { (tAiT Wy eral Government. That instrument says all powers not ger: . 
SPE Ie i ( I: HI )N. ide 3. ( ASW ELL, the Federal Government o1 prohibited by it ikke oe a 
Ol VISCONSID to the people of the States respectively. What article ot the Const. 

, Rey en tution, What clause of any article, coufers upon Congress the power 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, to legislate on this subject? What article ot the Constitution, w} 


I, 1 1599 ‘ Luss of any article, prohibits this power to the States? If aoa s, 
such an article or clause of an article, they have escaped my notice 
Ont t f ( ese into the it If there be no such article, then we have no power to legislate o: 
. this subje t; if there be no such article, then all power Over 1 re 
Mr. CASWELI Mr. Speaker, IT ha opposed the passage of this | matter is in the States. It is really a matter of internal police regu- 
bill a Nae see Tl hesitate nye before we close our doors | lation,over which the States have exclusive jurisdiction and the Fed 
hn tl rrat f a class of peon vho seek to come here of | eral Government has nothing to do with it. 
theit free choice it has been our pride to say to the whole fake an analogous case. ‘The analogy is very strong, for both cas 
world that we ive w country broad enough to admit people of all have reference to the health and livesof our people. Uf yellow fevey 
grades and Class ine Chines : a subject of merchandise has slain its thousands, quackery has slain its ten thousands. If we 
ihe ‘ Nae it slave or sold into bondage. tle comes as | have the power to enact quarantine laws to prevent yellow fever 
 f ora ar t on » home a place of employment in whatso then we have the power Lo put down quae kery by prescribing t] 
ever place he ma i éther it be pon the Pacific coast or in | Qualifications of every practitioner of medicine in the Union. Ther 
+} i f the Iinited States is no difference inthecases. In each case the object is to protect the 
rhe Aft red and broueht here as an article of mer- | health and lives of our people. But who believes that we have th 
chand ie ane des vere doomed to asvstem of slavery | power to regulate the practice of medicine in the States? And yet we 
ernie ‘sae aa to any civilized country. It was not the race | have the power to do it if we have the power to enact quarantine 
th bondage vhich he was held after his | laws. 
arrival. It was th tem of Lvery lich so much disgraced us, Mr. Speaker, this is a revival of the general-welfare doctrine of th: 
em , i a ; rouble: not the existence of the race | Old federal party; a doctrine which, if carried out, would clothe the 
amon’ - he labor of the African peculiarly adapted to the | Federal Government with unlimited power. For there is no subject 
e South. and the re their sphere useful. and vo far to to which this doctrine may not be applied. No matter what the sul 
neroane the nrodne l prosperity of this country, ject may be, we have only to say the proposed law will advance thx 
\\ — ( ese may not vet tind a sphere of equal useful- | general welfare, promote the general good, and at once we have power 
ne d yet add, as they alread uid to the material wealth of the | toenact it. 
State of California As has already been said by another. the createst We should wateh with jealous eyes all laws encroaching or tend 
ro nd with 4 n is that thev do not take from their employers ing to encroach upon the Constitution. It is the ark of our safety 
a su ent of mot or the labor they perform, while they may | From the slightest breach in it the spirit of liberty may escape, and 
he able to rk fi im that others dependent upon labor fo1 unlike Noalh’s dove, may never return, 
al lhe same objection may apply to immigrants from other Let us, then, leave this matier to the States where it belongs. They 
eonntri than that of China If th be a valid objection we may can and will protect themselves, and do it more efliciently without 
whinery of all classes. which more than competes with | OUY assistance than with it. Iam aware that my predecessor in this 
acmahive age he dianensed wit , seat, a very dear and valued friend, introduced a bill on this subject 
It be conceded that the Chinaman, in his present condition, is | Which became a law. In this I think he was mistaken, and notwith 
nat verv Oo} ental to country. 7 ; no objection to their im standing the high respect in which I hold his opinion on any and al 
mnt ereation. teltlo We have every reason to believe that after a so- | Subjects, had I been here I would have voted against his bill, and fo1 
Foun this country, under wholesome laws. where education of the | the reasons I have stated. In other words, I will now and alway: 
mass encourag labor rewarded, industries promoted, that. it vote against any bill that trenches upon State rights or tends to trench 
W iwaken pris md ambition which will result in a great im- | Upor them. 
provement of his condition, tastes, and habits. They are not an idl I know the bill provides that it is not to interfere with State regu 
ran Phav ar dustrious as any people. They work incessantlv, | lations. But this is mere theory; in practice it will interfere; a 
and. therefore, cheap Chey hoard their earnines with an economy | least, collision is possible, and I wish to avoid even the possibility of 
vort be imitated by the more favored classes; and if they do | Collision 
ace ilate and t to their own country their savings, we have 
thie “fa f i l and in fact it is the chief complaint 
ag het that the erformed more than an equivalent in labo 
Lor @® mone thi | away We sh uld eneot rage instead ol 


prohibit imr ’ } this country. Let them come. Let them | Lhe National control over all National Elections is absolute—te 
come from evs iarter of the globe, and if they are nota good law regulate the process and to investigate and declare the resuit. 


al r people oO ( arrival, let us make them so We have A 


ssid saith, au we chon adnit teonauimebanter cua ee non Or BON. HENRY W. BLAIR. 














nd swell the great rank and file of our people, made up as we OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
OV e from all por of the earth. 
Besides, Mr. Speaker, havea treaty with China which we cannot In tHE Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
I i © would, and especially by violating a Government princi | Friday, February 14, 1279. 
ple of national e { li any country should legislate against the 
f Americans we would readily condemn that country. | +} ; rn mouse h ing met for debate as in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
Such an example would be unworthy an American Congress, and I} °"~ ae 


Mr. BLAIR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the progress of the discussions upon the alleged 
imperfections of the electoral system or method of transmitting 
the succession of the executive power in this count ry, i has seemed 
to me that the doctrines advanced by the one or the other side 
Prevention of Contagious Diseases. were often of far more consequence than the practical evils alleged 
to exist or the measures proposed to remédy them. Some ditticul- 


SPE LEC ; 1] { he Hie NW. 3. |; LEMIN¢ 1 ties have arisen in times past in ascertaining and declaring the 


result of presidential elections, and it is natural for those who have 


GEORGIA passed through times. of excitement, and have seen the course of 

events pursue the channel which they selected, to feel that salva- 

IN THE TIoUSE OF REPRESENTA IVES, tion could tlow in no other, and to seek in some way to perpetuate 

Saturday, March 1. 1879 the plans and machinery which have once proved efiectual. But 

E : I believe that if the general principles which should guide public 

vou (S. No v ] gene ction of contagious or infectious dis- | action are well settled, there will be little difiiculty in their applica- 
( > and t sLabusSh & DUTeau Of pubite health 


; zs tion to emergencies as they arise so as to secure the public safety and 
Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the attention of the House | general welfare. Thus, in deciding questions relating to the count- 
for a single moment’? I want to say that as hard cases in the courts ing of the electoral vote—to the validity of a presidential election— 


make bad law so extreme cases in the legislature produce unwise | and especially to the jurisdiction and limitations of the powers of 
Reaes \ ‘ d 


legislation. Standing by the graves of the thousands who fell vic- the States and of the nation respectively over such questions both 
tims to the yellow fever, we are prompted by humanity (a noble im- | of fact and law as may arise in a controversy involving the transfer 
pulse, I adrait) todo something to prevent its recurrence, even though | of the executive function from one person to another, the settlement 
we do it at the sacrifice of principle. In this case it would be at the | of a few leading propositions will logically dispose of the whole sub- 
sacrifice of the great principle which underlies the foundations of | ject. It is this circumstance which often renders the reasons given 
liberty in our country. | for public conduct in a given case far more important than what is 
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done, or the manner of its doing. It is of small importance whether relations and laws a 









































RECORD. 


y, or, if any, what measure shall be adopted by this Congress to iture and fat oO { f vovernme! 
gulde— if they choose to follow it—the action of our successors in the t ris possible over at « ha people 
discharge of duties difficult, perhaps dangerous, o1 ther se, whicl consel to no other ind the writte ( 
may devolve upon them in making some future count of electora \ in no sense acau The ‘ sa 
votes, however desirable i may be to utilize our experience while its | ernment would be mab in Wi it it 

ipressions are vivid and the public mind demands that its teacl performs an invalua on a ‘ 

os be embodied in law, compared with the absolute necessity i ples and laws; butt 1) ld 
ynatever may be done or neglecte Ll no f theory of the na re t i ich be applic t ‘ a: { t 
our Government and of its relations to the State h agerega ritten Co 1 aero nis 
edd COMPOSE the Same territory and population, shall receive counts t] preservation of ft i} ‘ i 

ance either in argument or enactment by the National Le vislatur the peonle Ve { @® cons 

The measure passed Ly the Senate known as the Kdmunds els sitv u vritte \ \ LV 

bill seems to me to be wise and consistent with the true theory | ¢ e he 4 t \ 

t our Government; yet the discussions in that bod ‘ renee i ture and th Lws ‘ a 
stra re diversit ot reasol rand op wo Grave S¢ il s\ e Lor ) : rar no } ) ) 

Lie ll because they aliege that 1t rests npon the docti rs ‘ of g er ‘ S « 

ehts, that it recognizes the right and power ot e Sta to | e depat : 
tl iv and co lusivel ill questions rro ro ol resi i STV \ | 
‘ t vil ‘ { ew ¢ é ) 1 ‘ 

{ 1 Cl ( i L Clie Via 
i essential po the N I ) ob yt y ‘ 
ep process fro ‘ ind nat sovert \ ce 
a at l S abil Va ro rl re ( 
ute md of the ‘ ra powel Ss pl S e supreme 
i has been 1trauth and ritt ( 1 ‘ er ‘ 
mn, and, if so, to declat deftakes to prov ’ ‘ 
of precisel vhether t eC Lee adepal en i (x Inevel 
he Sta r of the people a { eme But ‘ es fo 
rs as State oticers, o1 on pro ‘ ao ’ | 
( er hand whe er it is the act of t hatior through it bb tion whet ( | 
s tel rms, as anh ace ito peri i , pita ODS. ailbile ¥ ha ) i } ‘ 
it question is of great consequi But the real question is whether | solved lt f 

he ition, as sucl thro rhi Congre s, the d POSLl ol ( fiona Virtue of ’ un ‘ 
}) Ve! has the righ ma chat ed th th | l t Llu ) I mil ( es 

whether an elect ha iken place bt al ot aeclar or the the Chief |] ‘ ) do 

J ral less f the rt rds and tormal evicde ew chi l piace the wl ‘ c¢ ‘ to! 

efore the joint conver n of the t » [Louse { re} i yw i 

If the Edrnunds surrenders to the States the ulti e ad nit fa ind pre ' } 

sto the action of the voters 1 ¢ within their respect border Lou t 1. Th 

hich decision ouclusive, so if no a ration of fraud 1 ter cle est ‘ 

ake, or violation of right, or of fraud fa rla ‘ i t | the elec ‘ | 

ecision or in any ot the events precec rit, ther ; doctrine I t goes no furtl lt 

! cL cle ructh o tl ite ul Lil if other hand that 1 | sid t | ) 
measul while recog ¢ the ; tted duty of the S s to poses the dut ) yD na 

1 electors, is consistent th the exercise of the sovereign power | indispensab It do 

of the nation threugh Congress over the whok matter 1 | has no con 0 ‘ Ont 

iview to ascert th he her that di has Men pert rl dl Sti¢ i“ pel eat ¢ i 

Viaiy ha thie will of the natio bas ( } ed wcol l trola ire l t 

vith the forms and Spirit ol the Constitution ide! | th we ( machi ‘ ‘ ‘ 

indif it shall be enacted upon t f theo! th LT am heai ly for DO Prescribe b ‘ i 

dif the opportunity is given I shall vote for it as a wise measure | eig ( ‘ 

whic ill give assurance to the ie land may hereafter s eleme ( e le 

Oo pl t the ship of state throu neverous u LS »>peacell i the jud é 

But I desire thaton no account, not even to preserve t pub by olti 

tranquillity, shall the remotest countenance be given by our action t het ON Sta u] 

a doctrine which would leave to any but the national power the1 t raat 1 4 ) 

in the last resort to decide upon the lidity of all the proceeding olved on s ibe 

in the transmission of its executive functions from one person to | capar | irve of t 

inother. Granted tha Ctl to be accom) ished 1 certain Wa the con ‘ ( 1 { 

through the States as national agele ud even that 1 State bound to proceed i is Lo ‘ 

ict ota itional character, if you please, “a the nat nh Xe execut e ‘ t (y 

Uist the powel LO { fit vi ther Ol not il has Hee i ah he, ] t i res itative « 

‘ rf it » formal pled Oy 4 
one ) Sense lL to ‘ 
miblican party w lie er that « hia i rt bee 
tbl \ th it righ tol Le ’ 
and admin publican tori ( ) 
be Thade, COoti OV «le ! iv T I ) ile 
Is Ol i ea i thro i ) { 
do it exis suffrage by the ¢ exe 
( . tine OL a Tepuu ill ( 
their ¢ ene the app rbine ‘ ‘ 
| und 1 ife | po tinent | ‘ | ut 
tations and their recipro il actior po reach other and upon the the prior creat ) 
tion. The despotic t of government concent CS i ‘ fun ie peopl Phi f 
Ol il ONE person ; the republican distributes the in evel voter of its original ! 

thenation. The ballot isa legislative, executive, and judicial act; it | tion of the re i ot UW 

is the generation of law ; it isgovernment; it issovereignty. A sys- | in its free at 

tem of republican government having once been put ito actua eto every S i 

Operation, these three several and co-ordinate indestructible depart ind it ean be « ein \ I 

ments of it must be kept practically alive by the design on of in by one of the dl por 

viduals to discharge their functions. That is t! business of the | Constitut of f tl 
ballot; and its use, which is the highest, is alse the o sovereign | the form and substance of re in ¢ 
act of the peop! sas individuals. Now, our Ltion is @ nation, and $ gnaranteethem to the States 

the form of our Government is republican not primar ly because of Again, one of the ¢ f eK for 

anything contained in the written Constitution. Weare a nation be framed, and one of the most invaluab 

cause we are human beings inhabiting a given territory, united by , gressional duty, is the promotion of t 
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petuation of the executive department of the Government is as im- | forms provided and administered by the States in discharge of a duty 
portant as its creation, and is of course one of the’ primary duties | which they assumed by ratifying the Constitution, and that there 


imposed both by the written Constitution and the unwritten consti- | fore the action of the States is final ? It isa false analogy, and mis 


tution of this country Every member of the co-ordinate powers of leads, like the gases of the sw amp. 
the Government is sworn to preserve it as an indispensable part of | Again it is said the final tribunal must be somewhere. Why no 
national existence itself Now, if the National Government has any | leave it with the States? There may be fraud or mistake in the fing} 
right to be’at all, it must have in the Congress, for it can be nowhere | actionof national tribunals. Certainly, but if the nation thus chooses 
else. the power of self-defense as against the States and against all the | to commit suicide or to destroy the rights of the people, then and; 
world at such times as the executive department is vecant; and also | till then do we arrive at the inalienable reserved right of revolution 
to pro ide against destruction when threatened beforehand, by pre- Any other theory is inconsistent with the supremacy of the nation in 
venting in such way as its wisdom may devise the occurrence of evils | its own sphere of existence. Whoever surrenders this control by t} 
which it might be found impossible to cure. The first duty of Con- | nation over the perpetuation of its own executive power has di 
ore sto preserve the Constitution, of which the executive depart stroyed the nation: or if the word nation is not relished, then I sa 
ment is the right arm. ‘That is the oflicial oath. That power and | he has destroyed the Constitution of the United States and the so 
that duty imply the powerand duty toemploy all means and to enact | ereignty of this Union over the States in whatsoever relates to its 
and enforce all laws appropriate and necessary to that end, not only | own existence. 
after the fact, but even to prevent threatened dangers which other- rhe Constitution says emphatically, “each State shall appoint 
might be without remedy. They imply power to decide whether | certain number of electors,’ &c. Now, is it for the party upon whom 
: 


there is a vacancy, Whether there has been an election of electors by | a duty is imposed to decide whether or not that duty has been prop 


} 


the people or an appointment thereof by the Legislature or the ex- | erly performed? It seems to me that to ask that question is to ar 


utive, and to see that the executive oflice of the nation is tllled and | swer it in the negative. 
functions performed in all cases whatsoever. The act of the State is simply the exercise of a power intrusted to 
The several States of this nation cannot, by the combined frauds | it under the national Constitution, the preservation of which is thi 
ind violence or negligence or secession of all or of any one of them,im- , highest duty imposed upon Congress. 
pose upon the people an executive who is not their free and honest * Tf it is alleged by petition or memorial, or in any proper method 
choice, or deprive the cit ns of the lt tel States constituting their of access to the ear of legislative power, that the national presi 
own population as well, of the right to participate in the choice of , dential election is void in any State, or that the appointment of 
the national executive if the State governments fail to provide the | the electors returned or their action should be set aside for any jus! 


necessary forms and opportunity. The Congress in each case may | cause, I believe that we are no nation, no sovereignty at all, unless 
provide the required forms and give the opportunity of suffrage | Congress can investigate, try, and decide upon that charge. Should 
inder national supervision alone to that portion of the people who | time be wanting, then Congress should and can provide, as it has 


remained loyal to the National Government in such States. |) already provided, by law for the discharge of executive functions 
Praud and violence and intimidation which change the result must | during the interregnum of the succession, and while this power of 
itiate a presidential election, as they do every less important one, | government, “incapable of annihilation,” is temporarily returned to 


even if conducted under the forms of law and sanctioned by the broad | the Legislature as the immediate representatives of the people at large 
ilof a sovereign State. Any other doctrine implies that the greater | Now, when there has been an attempt to choose the President under 
e crime, the greater the impunity from the proper consequences of | the usual forms there are only two questions to be settled: has there 
crime And Congress alone, the law-making power, which is the only | been an election? if so, who has been elected? These questions must 
uwency through and by which the people can act, must of necessity | besettled. How? Byevidence. But the use of evidence implies the 
exercise that supervisory power of self-protection for the nation if it | existence of some tribunal to receive it and to decide the question to 


exists and is exercised at all; and if that right does not exist the | which that evidence is pertinent. What is that tribunal? All must 
right of self-defense does not exist, and we are no nation at all. | concede that it is, tirst, the President of the Senate; or, second, the 
But it is said that the electoral colleges are creatures of the State | two Houses of Congress in joint convention; or, third, the House of 
and not of the United States, and that this is apparent not only be- | Representatives or the Senate acting separately; or, fourth, the Presi 
cause the Constitution delegates to the States the appointment of the | dent of the Senate, subject to an appeal from his decision, which de 
electors, but also because, in case of failure of the electors to choose, | cision may be vacated by such appeal when sustained by the sepa- 
the President is to be elected by the House voting by States, and that | rate or concurrent action of the two Houses; or, fifth, by the two 
« majority of the States shall be necessary to a choice. The argu- | Houses acting separately but concurring. 
ment is specious but unsound, and in fact the proper conclusion is Waiving for the present the inquiry as to which of these is the 
tribunal, or which is the final tribunal, let us examine the nature ot 
the evidence which may be addressed to it. That evidence must be 
| had which is contemplated by the Constitution, or its absence must 
| be satisfactorily accounted for, as in the trial of any other case in 
| any other court, and then the fact may be proved by evidence of a 
an agency of the nation to perpetuate its own executive power, and it | lower degree. The Constitution and laws require the highest evi- 
must have the power to know whether the end is accomplished, and, | dence attainable; that is the record. The Constitution requires two 
if so, how it is accomplished. The State is represented as a population | things to be done, which must be proved to have been done: first, 
by a number of electors equal to its membership in the House of Rep- | that the States shall appoint electors; second, that the electors shall 
resentatives, and as a State autonomy by two electors for each Sena- | meet, organize, vote, make up their record, and transmit the evidence 
r. But populations substantially dictate. A few of the large States | of their action in the form of a record 
| tl mi: the electoral colleges failing to The evidence laid before the tribunal must show that these require- 
eleet and the House proceeding to do so, the State autonomy,as such, | ments have been complied with; otherwise there will be no votes to 
{ becounted,and hence no election shown. The highestevidence of ap- 
pointment of the electors is the record, or an attested copy of the 
record, of the government which is at the time fixed for the election 
known and recognized by the United States as the legitimate govern 
Phat is tosay, the Representatives of the people elect the President | ment of the State; and pretended record evidence from any other 
just as the people choose the electors, but the eleetors corresponding | source is not evidence at all. The highest evidence of the action of 
to the Senators—representing the States as States—disappear, and | the electors is their record, or a copy thereof, duly certified. That 
only the representation of the popular element remains. The act of | evidence from State electors makes a prima facie case. When un- 
t es in choosing the presidential electors is by virtue of a del- | disputed, this evidence is conclusive, and the President of the Senate 
rated and not an original or reserved power, and it must be exer- | by mere inspection can at once declare the result. But record evi 
cised in accordance with the requirements and to carry out the pur- | dence may be impeached as wel! as any other. Fraud and murde1 
that Constitution which created the power and subject tothe | cannot write their own record in the blood of innocence and make 
necessary conditions of national life, of which the honest and just | its falsehood the source of legitimate authority. 
election of the President is one and indispensable, and that in the The Constitution says that when the certificates are opened the 
exercise of that power and the discharge of that duty the Constitu- | votes shall then be counted; and nothing else is to be counted. Now 
on will of necessity supervise the States, as the principal controls | the first question after the opening of the certificates must be, Are 
his agent and ignorés its acts, as between itself and its agent when these things votes? Assuming that the record of the appointment of 


precisely the reverse. Lach State appoints electors and controls 
the election of President upon the basis of its relative consequence as 
in element in the nation. The State is guaranteed this right and 
charged with this duty by the Constitution. That is to say, the na- 
tion appropriates the State machinery and the States themselves as 


1? 


eontrol thie MANY Sihail ones ul 


s wholly unrepresented, and the State representation in the electoral 


ollege is supplied by the specific provision that the House shall vote 
ouly by her Representatives, who are chosen by the people, and that 


+ } 
maiority shall be necessary to a choice 


poses of 


for any reason the agent defeats the acts authorized and required by | the electors is properly authenticated by the State governments exist 
the nation to be done. ing at the time of the election and recognized for the time being by the 

Now, it will not be claimed that a choice of President by the House | United States, and that the record of the organization and action ol 
is a choice by the States simply because a majority of the Representa- | the electoral college conforms to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tives in each of a majority of all the States is made necessary to a | tion and laws of the land, there is then a prima facie case in favor of 
choice. It is still the act of the House of Representatives of the na- | the vote of each electoral college as its record shows it to have been 
tion, and therefore a national act, and this is only a provision as to | cast. Snch a case must stand until the record in its faver is im- 
the nature and preponderance of the majority. How, then, if it is | peached afiirmatively. But whatever the record may show on its face, 
still the aet of the House of the nation, (which is always chosen by | there are no votes to be counted if the record is false, and there must 
the use of State machinery, as well as the electors,) can it be argued | be some method in which its falsehood can be shown, or the record 
that the electors are merely State officers because appointed under | itself constitutes revolution and the right of forcible resistance at- 
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taches at once as against any pretended authority set up under the 
fraud. 

At this point it is thus argued with great force. True there is the 
right to hear and settle allegations of fraud and violence in the ele 
tions, but it is condined to State authorities and State tribunals. The 
polls may be purged by the inspectors and moderators and by the re 
turning boards—all existing under State authority—-and their finding, 
f false, or even ifthere be notinding at all, provided they make a record, 
is conclusive upon the nation. But that doctrine at once surrenders the 
right of the nation, as such, to perpetuate its executive power: 
other words, surrenders the i of the nation to the States. 
It is no reply to say that the nation itself has placed it there by it 
own Constitution, for it is impossible that the nati 
keeping of its own life, without the 1 to take it again, 
hands of an alien and, as we have seen it in this generation, 
power, intent upon its destruction by arms. It is impossible to con 
strue the American Constitution as an abdication of the right of s 
defense. 


sovereignty 


u las placed the 
hit +} 
eat llh thie 


a hostile 


Whatever powers are exercised by the States in re tere. 
to the election of the Executive are exercised under and by 
and subject to, the supervision of the nation itself. The. 
stitution requiring that a President be elected is the supreme 

the land; and an election by fraud is an impossibility, and the 1 t 
of self-preservation implies the power of the nation to judge and di 

cide as to whether! ] 


Virtue of, 


Viltten Co 


an act has or has not been done which invol 
own existence and the legitimacy of the succession in its¢ 


ments. 


Vests 


rreat depal 





Besides, even if the nation, as such, cannot know whether the 
very essence of a republican form of government has been destroyed 
by fraud and violence imposed upon the individual in the attempted 
exercise of the suftrage at the polls and in the effort to cast a vote 
essential to the existence of the nation itself: and even if the States, 
as such, have tinal jurisdiction of the appointment of electors, how 
does that help us when these spurious electors, whose appointment is 
protected by the record of a State, the offspring of crime, themselves 
organize and proceed in fraud, receive bribes from candidates, peddle 
out their high functions for lucre, power, or other base incentive ? 
Are these electors absolutely almighty and totally irresponsible, and 
is their action beyond all human law except revolution 


Their record 
does not fall under the supervision of the State, and we are told that 


it is not subject to question by the nation. Canthat beso? <A casus 


omissus by the Constitution, is it? No, sir; that is to enact self-de 
struction into constitutional law. Why, to say that is to say that 
there is no Constitution, written or unwritten. The right to exist, 


the right to have a President at all, implies the right to find out who, 
if any one, is elected ; and by what conceivable way can that be peace- 
ably ascertained except either by the President of the Senate or by 
Congress, the general depository of power by the Constitution ? There 
isno other way, except by ignoring all forms known to us, by the 
people acting in their primary capacity, which would, in cases of doubt 
and conflicting claims, be certain to result in violence. 


The electoral colleges throughout 


the country cannot discover 


wrong in their own proceedings. They have no unity of action, no 
supervision of each other. They have no aggregate capacity of action. 


Their constitution, methods, and brevity of existence deprive them 
of all power to protect and supervise the purity of their collective 
action. Their act is national in all its objects and consequences. It 
has nothing to do with the States as such. No possibility exists of 
review or correction of their proceedings, or of ascertaining what 
in the aggregate they have done, except by Congress or the President 
of the Senate; and we are told that apon the possible corrupt and 
perverted action of such an irresponsible conglomerate of disinte 

gration, provided they have made a record of their crime, depends 
the existence of the Government, without possibility of review o1 
protection by the nation itself, or in fact of ascertaining what they 
have really done or whether they have elected a President at all. 
The States cannot doit. The nation cannot do it. 

leges cannot do it from the nature of their relation, or rather want 
ot relation, to each other. It cannot be done at all. The thing be- 
comes absurd. The right to appoint electors belongs to the States, but 
they must exercise it in good taith or it reverts at once to the nation. 
It is a sacred right. But it is more—it is a duty; and in both senses 
the privilege is created by, and derived wholly from, and in its exer- 
cise is subject to,the Constitution of the United States; in other 
words, to the national power. It is not a reserved right of the States. 
How could the States reserve that which did not previously exist ? 
The people of the United States create the Constitution, That Con- 
stitution in express terms vests the executive power in the Presi- 
dency, and provides for its succession. That Constitution is the su 

preme law of the land. If every State in the nation should refuse 
or fail to appoint electors, the Presidency would survive, the nation 
would live, the Constitution would still be supreme, and Congress 
must provide by law under the Constitution for the temporary dis 
charge of the executive function until an appointment of electors 
can be secured through the prescribed forms; or those forms failing, 
then through new forms to be provided by Congress, whose first 
duty is to make all laws which the emergency requires to preserve 
and carry out the Constitution, which expressly requires that there 
shall be a President. While the States have the right to appoint 
they have no right not to appoint; and a pretended appointment 
by frand, or in violation of a free and honest ballot, is not an ap 
pointment. Now, has not the nation a right to investigate fo 


The various col 


| soon as the term of 
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itself and to know 





whether that right of the States has been exer 

cised; whether that ut l I n I “if l l 1 f tl 
; cl ; } hat duty has been pertormed 1 n how shiv Of thie 
southern democratic States of this Union was there a dishonest and 
void appointment oO electors at the ast presidential election *? l 
trust that men who believe n the existence of this nation and the 


preservation of its essential powers will pause before they embrace 








a doctrine which puts at existe e in the hands of those who bave 
been its deadly foes I \ ) Have re rvered power. rl ck 
trine is suicide: ie se certain States have been hostile to the 
nation, but because it States hereatte may become so. The 
is to be a future as we Sa past and a present, and we owe it to o 
children that afte e prodigious sacritices of a gigantic war tong 
upon this very issue we bequeath to them.an inheritance containing 
i the possib t ol pea Lbose possibilities are a | depen lent upon 
the supremacy of the nation in all the essential national powers, of 
which the success to Presidency is one of the chief 
» 
By the provisions of the Constit on the Preside of the Senate 
ist ecessarily produ the certiticates. Chose « y are certiicates 
Which emanate tro t recognized vovernn tS ol Sta s lf there 
I any States without recognized State g ments which have 
sent certificates and returns, then Congress recognize or reject 
as it shail recognize or otherwise this or that pretended government 
of the State in ques nd the President of the Senate is to open 
the corresponding cert Les The certificates become it once a part 
of the public records of the country. ‘They show for themselves prima 
facie Whether thev are votes of electors or not Eh ire the high 
est evidence known to the world How can they be got out of the 
records of the countrys Only by lmpeachi r their validity attirma 
tively upon such grou sas make any record void and constituting 
that rrp achment a part of the same record: at ntil that has been 
; done by the concurrent action of both Houses in their separate ca 
| pacity they stand as votes upon the record, and they are the prope! 
basis of title to the Presidency, whether there is any formal declara y 
tion of the count or not, whether Congress or the President of the 
Senate, both or either, count or refuse to count then Kvery e1tizen 


of the country is bound by that public record, and the man who ap 


pears by that record to be elected would vy be the President as 


his predecessor had expired and he had himselt 


in i 


qualitied by taking the oath of office rhe computation and the dec 
laration of the aggregate is formal matter; and although the Con 
stitution requires it to be done, 1 believe that it is sufficiently done 


upon the principle of law t! 
certain, by placing upon t 
presence of the Houses, 
Mnpotent 
tilicates al 


may be made 
the conntry in the 
and in their nnlawful but 
absence, if either of them will not attend, the electoral cer- 
return! 
before 


at that is certain which 
he tiles and 


atten 


recoraus ol 


they will 1a, 


il S 
oath of office 
With no other 


The inauguration is simply the taking the 
i competent need be attended 
has title thus ob 
and would be sustained by the 


nlagistrate, and 
And whoeve! 
President, 


ceremony Whatever. 


tained to the oflice must 





country. 

This gives to the action of the States all the effect and validity it 
should possess. It leaves the way open to save the Government and 
the nation when fraud and violence have disfranchised the people 
and the alleged election has been only a farce or a crime. It retains 
in the hands of the nation its sovereignty. It protects it from the 
danger of usurpation by the States, of usurpation by the President 
of the Senate, and from the ambition of turbulent demagogues who 
might undertake to defeat an ac tual election in order to secure thet 
own elevation by the action of the House of Re presentatives. 

I wish, sir, toexplain this view more specitical I think the propo 
sition that a fair record of the appointment of the electora coming 
from the recognized State government, andof their organ ition and 
action coming from the electors, creates a case which like the judg 
ment ot an iniel court, or the presumption that eve ct of a 
publie officer is properly done until the contrary is de atlirmatively 
to appear, is sound av { pon such a case unquestioned the counting 
and declaration of t] votes must at once procees But the moment 
that allegations of fraud and violence in the Lp poi ment or. the 
action of the electors are made, then those allegations atflecting the 
merits and forms of the election from the beginning must be heard 
and decided. Because the ire a ae al t the prima facie case, a 
denial that what purports to be es are votes, an assertion that the 
ire counterfeit, and therefore that there are no votes to count at all 
and to refuse or neglect to investigate and determine such a charge 
isto become a } irty to the fraud and the violence, if fraud and violence 
there be: and if, by petion hat 1s set up as an election whiel 
Was not an election, or t man 1 iugurated who was not re v 
chosen, then the act becomes usurpation under a prostitution of the < 
forms of the law, It no reply te that there is no time lhere 
is the whole great hereafter in which to ascertain the truth, and un 
less it is done there o hereafter to the nation. 

Will some doctor « s and prafessor of political philosophy in 
form us in what better way this nation, or this or any other Congress 
can spend its time tl iscertaining whether or not popular liberty 
has a mortal disease, and is even already struck th death: whether 
or not the free suttrage is abolished and rampant minorities have 


read State the deoris 


erected their supremacy 
tional republican go 


in captu upon or I 


, 
vernment 
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It is no reply 














gation is conclude | t at the worst is the same circumstance as 
the death of a judge or of a juryman, or the sickness of either, or of a 
part the trial of a cause in court he trial isin order at the next 
term Phere ' ‘ a Congress. It is no worse than the known 
case of f ( the House to elect by the 4th of March after thei 
purisdicty I ittached by the fact having been ascertained that no 
electic is tal pines Phy ‘ te chooses meanwhile the tem 
pora eX ‘ ! ‘ hie the old Congres ( | proceed to the 
col { ray ) eor the hew Congress 
) ‘ i thre ith Cie my ha 
uscert ‘ ot he known whethe1 
{ ‘ ( is each certili to be opened 
, mi t« t Congress a 
vration of the ¢ it properly, 
i i ih ( ‘ al i ti heat pro 
é I e < ta 
iit { ‘ ) ine 
( madly rded whet he ( tio i 
efore ¢ either by the yx orb 
He ‘ { otes eithe efore or a 
1 { ew ele 1 ade either | Hlouse 
‘ | | t I i Liat ¢ l ol eiecrora 
‘ ‘ } ! Lit place 
‘ } ‘ cdiuate nad forms eet y 
( ‘ ‘ one su nee 
( ( , Lor! 
ol ‘ [« 1) 
| ( ! co lets 
Ni ‘ ‘ i ‘ can be req I i 
‘ I laa All t questions of da ind forn 
‘ motu nate supremacy betwe the 
~ ‘ i vertu » the natio il 
Gt he Preside ot the Senate 
i ‘ e proper trib al fe sucil Investig on 
‘ i ) er resiall He T o branches « 
i ) \ LLV¢é pon ea otl ma 
( i ‘ nea l « ib any ade lO 
‘ ( i ut rese i wwerot the people, 
cha o the preservation of the Constitution and 
of e { ! vartme sand powers, a trust hich 
: ‘ nt ‘ delegation—ean be, in the 
0 Lor thie riat OF sucha ise. It 
‘ { ( thie Ler i pro in ol t 
| Ho ll be present at the opening and 
1 tie ‘ ‘ i I i ‘ ul s | iv’) d tt 5 
RETILIDLE ’ ol tl call hate uli oidal ( 
(it rue e, 4 a Vy reve Lio It said tha 
I u e { ( lel mM power ot dete vy 
( ‘ ‘ erl Tile Pres ot ~ ite 
| ‘ el ' Ile t! ] nee of 
ii ‘ I ‘ ! the be Countec s 1 
] It on obey say l ‘ i ( unt 
I i ba er Thié t le oO ( ao so thre 
‘ L tan mic Good requires, 1b 18 oul 
‘ re tol preservation of the Cor 
: 1 yurpose of those illustrious me 
) boon mwwer which would be 
aa 1) ‘ it Stair, upon tl 
: ‘ { at ha I ( rres Lo 
Cl i tha li 
‘ ( i ( Creat Tieatlisi 11 
é t preve ‘ osuu mor rey 
i c at i t 
i i ! S Le i I hie 
{ i ] S | N oO he 
{ 
‘ \ s itt ndifference who 
! 1 iM cal sl lf it 
‘ ‘ S ré aed it Congres 
int ver confer the power, it 
‘ i es ne i ear to have 
ch questi ( I s or they did 
> Se re Ole nd henes 
( e upon Congress, because ih such an emer- 
r¢ ‘ egislation, in which 
the ¢ ‘ i 4 be Sa a 
When Congress trie the case, whethe! one wer orone year, 
md arrived a i eed its CIsl no can it be known 
whether there has bes an election, and, if so, who 1s elected; and 
1 ict l is not possible to order a we election, 
SI al e Hou \ epposing conclusions the prima fact 
presu ive case, if the one, must stand according to the analo 
fies i legal procees s lo say that one House or the other will 
retu r fail to actor will act wrongfully, is to say that if will revo- 
lutionize the Government. The thing is impossible until the country 
srmpe tor destructi li it should f then the prima facie case 
\ a stance Le use su Lue ‘ 





it Congress may expire before the investi | the case would leave the other at 


her House as to refuse to try | as we are the champions of humanity at large; 
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Se 


liberty to proceed alone or in con- 
junction with the law-abiding minority of the insane or treaso; 
body, or the trial would thus be broken up and the original ca 
peached must stand. Nor can it be claimed that our fathers 


clear that the Congress itself ought not to be made the proper 


tab 
se uni 
we! 


1 


onl 


elect the President, ignoring eventhe pe ple themselves, for more t 
once in the progress of their debates they solemnly voted to dey 
in Congress that transcendent power. Any tribunal may fail 
form its duty, but will you in the last resort submit the quest 


existence to the nation itself ac ting through the 


naticnal SWOT Ye 


tives of its own people as individuals and its own States 


State : Congress assembled, or to other sovereignties whos 

or imbecility may be alike destructive to national life? T! 
question. It seems clear to my mind that the power of deter 
whether there are votes to be counted cannot be vested it he P 


dent of the Senate. vrnace of the ¢ 


onstitution is not « 


: 
rhe | 
ie | 








It is perhaps } ifseit a able of b ing coustrued in Lavo of Or 

view as the other Probably the tramers wholly overlooked 

case tely arose and is liabl agcain to arise—the POSSI 

that the reeord would be untru Doubtless they supposed th 

duty ¥ ild be as pian ind stinple is the inspection of the t 

he record and the computation of the votes. yet even with that 

of the nature of the transaction they secured good faith on the 
reside of the Senate by requiring his act of opening a 


of the J 
t 





performed in pre both Houses of Co 


OL 


gress. As nes th must be able to say whether there is fra 
or falsehood in tl vt; they must then inspect the returns and 
votes, and what is being counted as well as how that counting 
‘ ‘ If, then, the power to count properly implies the power of 
ciding What 3 to be counted, the witnesses must necessari] ha 
Jurisdiction to mquire and know the facets which by their yy 
and silence or dissent they authenticate to the American peop 


Should the trial of questions of tact become necessary, it seems to 
| including the President of 


any other ¢: not asa joint conventio 


llouses, 
lth 


separate Capacities as the \ have acted in legislation and 


mind clear that both 
vith power 
I then 


Lhe Senat 


to vote as ise, 


Mule ih 


in counting the presidential vote from the beginning, concurrent 
ilirmative action being required to invalidate the presumptive casi 
ade by the record, become from necessity the tribunal to decid 
Che Houses must in such caseestablishtheirown forms and methods. 
they may probably even investigate matters of fact and decide ques 
tions of law in their separate capacity, each in its own Chamber, re 
sembling and proceeding with the count when they havedone so. T! 
power to try this case then is in Congress and is placed there by th 


Constitution and by the nature of things and by the law of self-pres 
here else and cannot be devolved upon or pal 
delivered, or divided with any ot 

without overthrowing the foundat 


ervation. It is no 


celed out of}: oned, sold, o1 


ASSI 


tribunal or agency whatever 


of this Go iment. 

In conclision, sir, lam glad to say that I find in the bill of 
majority of the committee the all ential element of national sove: 
‘ it fully asserted. I hail it as a harbinger of peace and 
national permanence, for the old controversy between the doctrines 


the national supremacy and that of the States must cease. Th 


country cannot remain divided sectionally upon any great ul 
political principle or moral sentiment without war. The 
present consolidation of the South as an aristocracy will forthwith b 
confronted by the consolidated republican North. The country cai 
l hostile principles, respectively paramou 
controlling numerous populations. One principl 
to the peaceful forces of public opinion formed 
discussion, or to the judgment of the battle-field. Who 
own intelligence ; whoever believ 





pt cun 


interest o1 


hot long exist with these 
in larg 


or the ot 


] 


sections and 


: 
her must yield 


‘ss +} ; ly 
ks otherwise insults his 


it, is false to his country unless he proclaimsit. It isaconsummatio 
most devoutly to be wished that the great democratic party should 





ratify the action of the majority of the commit 
ot the doetris 
the ntry 


trine of “State rights 


tee in the repudiatio 
of which it plunge 
econtliet When this do 
which caused the war of the rebellion, sha 


1e8 OF 1ts lormer advocacy, In support 


cou nto the tremendou just osed. 


! as dead as those who fell in ity defense or to crush 


proc 


have become 


he re or elsew ere, and no child LISS 
ts accursed virus from the text ot 
rud education: 


full stature of a continental cit 


gvisiator aims it 


vhen no le 
it ati 


ihe 


; mother’s knee or imbib 


book from which he gleans the iments of when 


last we shall have grown up to the 


1) hip and ot a patriotism which beats in creat tides like the ebbing 
and tlowing of the ocean, and not like the transient agitation o! 
inland pond; when—as some time it will be, although coming wars 


alone may be the dreadful alchemy which shall cement ournational i 

tegrity in seas of gore drawn from the veins of our precious sons be 
cause we have failed in our time to comprehend the full significance ot 
the issues for which this generation bled and so many of it died, and 
thus I fear have lost some of its greatest opportunities and lave surr l 

dered principles and vantage-ground for good, the loss of which will 
cost more than we wot of yet, when inthe future, coming as sure as God 
lives and his sun shines on our soil, we shall have forgotten that w« 
are northeners or southerners, that we were born in Massachusetts 
or Carolina, in New Hampshire or Georgia, in Texas or New York, and 
remember only that we are Americans, equals everywhere, and in 


| everything a unit against all other nations, and yet against them only, 


when our tlag shall 
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— 
be to every human being in our borders the sacred guarantee of broth- The bill declares (page 
erhood and equality and to the whole race the ensign of its highest | of the Texas Pacitie Rai 
aspiration and hope, then, sir, reviewing a history written so largely ' 


hat the agg 


regate amount ot the bonds 





i 
Vay ( mpany to be issued under its pro, 


| ions shall not exceed in any event $35,750,000 on that part of its . 
in blood, we shallsee, as now we may not, how dangerous it is to give | from Fort Worth to San Diego d t] e Governm nt liability fo 
the slightest countenance to a false principle. We area nation and | such vuarantee of interest shal : se oni ot d S1,9 7500 ve ly a el 
we cannot prevent it. Weare not a collection of States and we can shall De secured Se a tirst n - te e, &e.: and t! tt ‘ Pex vd P cific 
not become so, if we would, without destroying all that makes life | Railway Company s relinauish t cid =Covn : e tall its I to 
lesirable in any capacity. To enact a law which recognizes a doc- | the lands heretotore erant d to t by the a tot M ch3 1371 and that 
trine at variance with the natural transmission of the co-ordinate | the Government “shall take charee of said la oa d = lth e a? 
itional powers by the nation itself, is as impossible as to generate | a price not less than the Ce — anes o Kean vit I r noone ; sel 
one form of physical life by the agency of some other form. Mongrels | tions are auth rized to be sold ee er the a ee ee 
exist, but violated laws will have expiation. National sovereignty | On pag 14 1 fine ef 1a 
cannot yield the transmission of its powers to any other type of s "Vv a tp ae mins = | 
ereignty. And hence it is that I hail with supreme pleasure the enun- | P I oad Comy i 
ciation of what I believe to be the doctrine of national sovereignty | ef avy of the guarant 
in all that relates to itself by both the measures pending in Congress | VY UY executed ander 
relating to the transmission of the executive function of this Govern ais a See cai : ? 
nent. nae 5 ; } And the bill further pr es that the “ tive-t ire ‘lars-per 
I favor the bill of Senator EpMuNpDs because I conceive that its | mile bonds” (Issue B) sha hal ha "Tedanureandk wien: 4 
provisions will prove to be the more specific and easily applied in prac assets from other sources are not ee flicie - she os 4 * 
tice. At the same time I shall be sorry in case it should 1 il to receive | the Treasurer must sell thi ie dsto make 1 he « ene ‘ el 
the approval of the House to also see the measure of the majority de | the earnings and reve es of the sac rol 2 \ te a the 
feated. Notthat I believe either bill to be very essential to the wel- | comuietion of the. e line. shall be ent to pav a , I 
fare of the nation, but because I believe that both contaéa the assertion eather interest for the com i 7 the bonds so retained. not sold. are 
of a great principle to establish which beyond all question as the cor | to be delivered ot paid ou ie the Seeretary for the « . retio = 
ner-stone of our liberties and the guarantee of the perpetuity of ow purchase of additional tra ks, equipments, shops, and mae} oe Vv. ol 
institutions every true lover of his whole country ever should be ready for permanent improvements required foe the Ok hid oie aaa 
to lay down his life. | Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no pl Vision in the bill t L price 
But, sir, I have full confidence and abiding faith that Congress pos- | for which the bonds are to be sold Certainly a most important 
cesses and will hereafter possess as much of patriotism and capacity | matter: and there is no clause in the bill to preve collusion and 
as the occasion demands; and until such time, which may benignant 1 combination between the railroad company and the construction eom 
Heaven postpone forever, as our people shall have become unfit for lib- | pany in the matter of the sale of bonds by the former to the latte 
‘ty, and our political fabric shall totter and fall from its own degen- | at 2 discount, and holding the first lien on the railroad and all other 
racy and decay, I shall hope that the Congress of America may prove property named in the mortgage. There being no guards or restric 
faithful and competent in every emergency, preserving the balance | tions in the bill as to the sale of the bonds, the eompany could undes 
of power between the co-ordinate branches of the Government, assert its loose provisions buy all the bonds to be issued for the construc 
ing the rights of the National Legislature, and exhibiting due dignity | ¢jon of the road as soon as the first section of the road had been eom- 


in their exercise, upholding the integrity of the Constitution and the pleted—a very suspicious oversight indeed on the part of the framers 
supremacy of the nation, and demonstrating to the world on every | of the bill. One co 


: ; aie I]. onclusion I am foreed to aecept on reading the bil 
august occasion the vigor, sufliciency, and permanency of our insti is that the principal of the bonds will constitute the first lien, the 














tutions, declarations on page sof the bill and the ODPMIONS Of ventleme! on 
this floor and in the lobbies to the contrary notwithstanding. It ap 
Srimiitnininatont ‘ pears to me that the bill is so framed as to sanction what ou 
be its bounden duty to prevent 
Another very interesting part of the bill is, that it provides for the 
Opposition to Subsidies. ee ol $90). 060 ‘va Shade aa mite. Tans A. and & a siecle: il 
: pee F $5,000 per mile, Issue b, to pay the interest on the former Issue 
SPEECH Ok HON B S KU LUER A, or twenty-thousand-dollar bonds Why not carry out this wise 
= ne 2 "1 ie | financial policy by issuing another series of bonds of less amount 
OF INDIANA, | to be denominated “ Issue C,” for the purpose of pay o the terest 
rr . Ton . dar — ‘ a on ‘“Tssue B,” and so mm establishing a patent iInterest-extinguishel 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | or financial perpetual motion? But p cen ie most novel feature 
Friday, February 14, 1579, | of the bill is that the railroad company is to relax its grasp, and 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4398) amendatory of and supplementary to the act entitled | free handed, with on grand and generous imp reling tush to the 
An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and to aid in the | Government Its claim to eighteen millions of acres of publie lianas 
construction of its read, and for other purposes,’’ approved March 3 which they have forfeited long ago by not complying with the terms 
the several acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto of the grant made in March, 1871, which expressly stipulates that 
Mr. FULLER said: the Government must sell the lands granted for $2.50 per acre and 
Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not attempt to discuss the bill in detail, but | apply the proceeds to pay their indebtedness, &c. In other words, 
confine my remarks to its most objectionable features. |} we must sell eighteen millions of acres of the people’s land tor 


The third section of the bill authorizes the Texas and Pacitic Rail- | $45,000,000 and pay this large sum to liquidate the indebtedness of 
way Company to create, duly execute, and deposit with the Secretary | the railroad company. Is it not exceedingly kind and muniticent 
of the Treasury registered or coupon bonds (to be denominated Issue | on the part of the company to make such a sacrifice of what does 
A) to the extent of $20,000 per mile; the whole road to be con- | not belong tothem Phe Jands involved, if cut up into homestead 
structed in accordance with the provisions of the bill except that | would furnish farms for over one hundred and thirty thousand heme 
part of it running through the mountain region, in extent about two | less families, and to that extent make good the solemn promise of the 
hundred and fifty miles, for which bonds are to issue at the rate of | Government to the pioneer settler and the emigrant—the gift of an 
$35,000 per mile; the total of said issue to cover the cost of construc- | estate equal to an empire, and in the hands of a corporatiot Phinl 
tion and equipment of the road, including its telegraph lines, stations, | 
shops, and so forth, and not to exceed $31,750,000 for that part of the | and in piteous appeal covered by the provisions of this artful 
} 


of it! And now comes this poor and distressed Corporation again, 


line from Fort Worth to San Diego. And the said company are au- | like Oliver Twist, asks for more. By all means the appeal should be 
thorized to issue a second series of bonds (to be denominated Issue | granted. Let us ladle out the cash of the Treasury to starving col 


B, and té be deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury) to the | porations. Let it be the first business of Congress to help the ric] 
extent of $5,000 per mile for the whole road, and provides that both | the poor can beg, and in vain—t ch taxed to the utmost in order 
issues A and B shall not exceed $38,750,000 for that part of the | that the coffers of monopolies may ove rilow Let ¢ 
line from Fort Worth -to San Diego, said bonds to be secured by a! thrive for the sake cf the overtlow 
first mortgage and be made payable in gold fifty years after their The bill also provides that there iny bonds 1 
date, with coupons for interest payable half yearly in gold coin at | in the Treasury of Issue Batter the road 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum; and the Secretary of the Interior | should be turned over to the comp { | d other tracks, 
shall for and in the name of the United States indorse a guarantee of | ments, &c.” I submit that it woul prove the bill a 
interest on the bonds so issued and deposited by such company. for passage to say that i yonds ill be canceled and « 

It is further provided in the bill that ‘to secure the principal of | Now, Mr. Speaker, in the meof reason and justice a 
this bond and the payment to the United States of the interest as it | of the millions of erb ned, t ridden poring people of ; 
shall mature, the Texas and Pacific Railway Company shall execute a | country, why sho { , giving fort m dollars 
first mortgage on the railway to be constructed as aforesaid, with | worth of land, due to these very same labori isces, LO & COrpor 
its equipments, buildings, and property of every kind appertaining | tion, and then tax the people for the next fifty years, todlowhat!) To 
thereto, and necessary for operation thereof, including all lands | build a road ‘*that begins nowhere, rans ever here, ana terminates 
granted by the State of Texas for the road constructed in said State | in tide-flats of the Pacitic Ocean at San Diego ind that, to%, In the 
west of Fort Worth, to aid in the construction thereof, as set forth in | face of the thousands, yes, millions, of settlers who are petit Ing 
said mortgage duly tiled in the ofiice of the Secretary of the Interior | Congress and protesting against the wanton waste of their herit. 6, 


of the United States.” i and when there is pending a bill which is represented by a compas 
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of enterprise and reliability who are anxious to build a southern | 


trans-continental railroad, and subject to the most rigid restrictions, 
without a dollar of subsidy and without putting the (proud) South 
in the unfortunate and humiliating attitude of trumpeting to the 
world an impoverishe d condition ess to aid them 


and begging Congt 


go I 
by the doubtful ways and means of this bill. 

But above all, in the face of a pending bill (H. R. No. 3544) which 
wonld answer the prayers and heed the protests of the masses, which, 
n the language of the report (No. 911) accompanying the bil 

Would remit back to the mass of the public lands, to be ude a pa of the do 
main of t \ ed State rd ject t edy actual settlement, nearly if not 

a of the public land I ted by Cor s to States 
t ‘ 0 om i r Jrapu lines 
! ed Sta und « | but have been for 
‘ ! » pert t tl espe ive rants A 
its ha " raw und hheld fro ettlement 
{ errs g ‘ I 
| Ire t ( ‘ rr 
1 
‘ 
1. Mr. Speake l h to mention 1 o other 
unit me rest of thea ilsettler. Of t] rhty 
thle rep the Committee on the Public Lands waiting 
ywortal to dered on t loor y are perhap e most 
{ L tie « il eb OL, c] 
( esa ( t laim 
\ et ed } eg ‘ 

In other o e Si err which monopolies are 

ind to resp Phis bill i ill ered the hor ot itstriends 

the last se I on ) ! hot oh it was carried 

this body lie ir] i ‘ I a ) L largo alo { when reported 
from the Committ i Pubhe Lands 1 Mr. Julian, of Indiana 

en its chairma d after ‘ is of ii Provisions Lhe 

her House | Ni 1, the pro ms of which repeal the pre 
empti law and obliter thre ot d wi hi pervert is 
nd turn overa » ire I to ‘ ynestead tler only the iVTl 

iltural | ds of tl ‘ tr | ot le ol »lands b or the 
actual « Ipan ina ft rot the md thus it Vipe ym the 
face of the public domain the vultures and sharks of land specuia- 
tion And vet th these wholesome a i] tiimat propositions be 
fore 1 we | 4 ne to discus ibs propo kor thi 

ant eo ria nswel em oO our constitu 
‘ its 

W are ft I b ought to pa in ord to give 3 COMI 
1 ws Of railroad 1 Pacitic Ocean Phis bald assertion i 
rel er bv the fa that the -called competing lines would be at 
east hundred mile vart: and I submit if this road is to be sub- 

ed and b lt merely for the sake of con petition ii will be scarcely 
vorth the ] ot survey. A railroad which would be unab! ) 
reate a tra proportionate to the ¢ ot buildiu ind operating it 

il pay reasonab nteres oO The estime tT. aA L by forty 

( ot oul iverade le iLor erta ould be WW < er to ral 
roud hnhanciers 

The restrictive claus he en f most railroad bills which re- 
erves to Congress the right to alter, amend, &c., if. promptly acted 
ipon When railroads become exorbitant and oppressive in theircharges, 

StiOl 


would probably settle the ‘ 
We 
( 
dices of the averags 


competi mat 


when asures of 


are told that 


ongress dema FOTTICS SE\ 


Tike 


vreat im 
ze the opportunity 


portance are pt nding 
to play pon the preju- 
ind with the power of 
3 of the highest publie 


ignorance ot the people . 


popular clamor are able to defeat enterprist 


nterest; and already the slang of the lobby has deen directed with 
mpudent emphasis against members who oppose this measure. 

the reasons | have already given are suflicient to intluence my vote 
igainst the bill reported by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Hovuse;] but there are other reasons of more importance, and 
which I trust may not esc ape due consideration as debate proceeds, 
ind which may hasten the conclusions of other gentlemen on this 


floor to ald in its defeat. 


It has been contidently stated that the Government will not have to 
pay any of the interest; that the proceeds of the sale of the lands 
nd the receipts from the earnings of the road will meet all de- 
mands as they become due; and it we should have the interest to 


pay, that we are fully secured, &e. And to convince us that this as- 


sertion is true they tell us of the large surplus they have per mile 
over and above the expenses of the road now completed. I appre- 
hend that we will see no more exhibitions of * profits per mile” if 
this bill or a similar one becomes a law. 


] oppose this bill, amone 
company will not pay one dl rt lsar ot interest on the bonds, « 


i that the 
‘xcept in 
the way of transporting troopsand supplies, mail matter, and telegraph- 
ing; and there is no clause in this bill that compels the company to 


pay any more, unless it be shown aflirmatively that a surplus of 
} 7 ; 


other reasons, on the presumptior 


Can 


ie company shall be applied in that way; I do not believe such a 
showing will be taade, at least before the bonds fall due, and I am 
orced to this conclusion for tworeasons. I will mention tirst, and what 
! consider the strongest, that would be to the interest of the com- 


} 


pany to hold the money and use it in such ways, by loans or invest- 
inents, as would increase its volume. They would notithink of paying 
off non-interest-bearing debt when they could loan va 
ven a low rate of interest. , 


on 


their monev at 


‘ 


and which has consid- 


The ot her reason 


| at 5 per cent. 





TD 
erable weight with me—is that moneyed institutions in this or any 
other country have not confidence enough in the showings and Promises 
of this company to invest a dollar in their bonds. Capital seems to 
be endowed with wonderful sagacity to protect itself. The banks 
are far-seeing, far-reaching, and exacting in their transactions, and 
while their coffers are fall to overflowing with idle capital waitine 
for secure investments and at low rates of interest, why do they refuse 
the invitation of railroad corporations to accept their securities and 
advance the money to build their roads? Why do they not buy thei; 
bonds upon which they promise to pay principal and interess in gold 
semi-annually? Is it a lack of confidence on the part 
of the banks in the integrity or the stability of corporations to make 
cood their promises? And why do not the friends of this bill, who 
seem to have such vital interest in this enterprise, show their conti- 
dence in its honesty, its necessity, and its capacity to pay principa 
interest, and dividends promptly at maturity, by offering to invest in 
the bonds of the company, and, by such investment, exemplify their 
faith in some littledegree commensurate with their worksin champion 
ing this bill? 

I think I am warranted in saying that there is not anybody besides 
the lobby on the face of the earth who has enough confidence in this 
corporation, except of course the members of Congress who are sup- 
porting this measure, to invest either time or money. I want you to 
think for a moment what has been done by this company to influence 
us to commit the monstrous crime on the tax-payers of the countrys 
by passing this orasimilar bill. Having resorted to all kinds of drum- 
with an org: 
and late the doors of Congress, and having carried their dirty busi- 
Legislatures, and even 
meetings, besides creating so-called “ commercial conventions,” ¢ 
ure 


jan attitr 


} 
iy 
} 
I 





ining, cajolery, and chicane, nized lobby besieging earl, 


ness into the congressional districts, town 


real 
ly in the interest of the Texas Pacilic Railroad, they assume 
of authority and threaten all opposition to their bill. 
Ringing all the argument, they would have us 
that the illic 
which they have forfeited are worthless without the aid of a railroad 

to secure their settlement and development to add to the wealth o 
| the country. And when wave after wave of the mighty tid 

} 


5 sole 

ude 

. . 

changes of specious 
I 


} ] 
peeve mn 


tide of emi- 


| gration of needy settlers is year after year pushing back our frontie1 
like a seroll, we are asked to believe that these anxious home-seekers 


to be carried to their promised homesteads on flowery beds 
pi ears. Such hardy pioneers might do for “ excu 
ould hardly * snbdue the soil” or found a State 
other « ties, will be in demand when the: 
Phe la f supply and demand will be found 
well as a garden, and will operate with t] 
ent of the ti 
I older bin 
west of the Mississippi should not be force: 
legislation. 
seems to apply well to certain mushroom railroad centers. 
Con thrifty, and enduring e and have 
slow growth, and Government should ploy its means and prot 
tion to assist the whole people to attain a healthful and sturdy en 
largement rather than cripple a general development of our c 
country by nursing the interest of favored sections. 


ease 1th ace 


slonists but they 
Railroads, 


come 


li 


0) 


ODIO“ 


laws 


LLKE 


( Necessities, 


to apply to a desert as 
unitorn 
continental region 
Union; and the country 


to an abnormal growth by subsidy 





same certainty, ty, and power in the settlem 


a : ; 
as in the settlement 


ol the States ot 


Soon ripe soon rotte! 


+? t 
pact, settiements al Dee 





el MOY 





LAY 
In the name 


the overtaxed people I appeal to Congress to lay no more burdens 0 

their tired shoulders for the benefit of rich corporations, and in the 
; name of the “farmer boys” of the country not to give away any more 
i . ¢ A re © ‘ = es ‘ 

| of the public lands to subsidize railroads. I am loath to believe that 


you will go back on the promises made to the people that you would 

protect our common heritage from the grasp of monopolies, and | 
| look to you to give the lie to the taunts of the press that “the lobby) 
is stronger than the people.” 

I ask the indulgence of the House for what may appear a digres 
sion from the subject under discussion, but which [ think is in the 
line of my argument. When the republican party became dominant 
the whole theory of legislation was changed from democratic to aris- 
tocratic principles and tendencies. Laws were passed for the purpose 
of building up and fostering four great moneyed interests which 
might be denominated the “four kings” which rule America. Their 
mandates were issued in the lobbies and obeyed in the halls of Con- 
The tariff was increased for the benefit and in the interest of 
the manufacturer—but in the name of labor—and in effect it has 
brought down labor to pauper prices. A banking system was created 
misnamed “national” except that it isa ‘national calamity ”—which 
is injurious to the prosperity of the country and endangers the liber- 
' ties of the people. An act was passed in 1869 to pay the 5.20 bonds 

in coin for the purpose of increasing the value of the bonds in the 
hands of the holder from 50 to 100 percent. And the resumption act 
vas passed for the purpose of giving the national banks the monopoly 
of the circulating medium. 

Congress has granted to railroad corporations two hundred millions 
of acres of the public lands with $500,000,000, and enough to give 
homesteads of one hundred and sixty.acres each to thirteen millions 
of homeless families. The treasure of the country has been poured 
out like water for the benefit of railroad corporations in the name of 
commerce, emigration, and development, but at the expense of the 
laboring classes, that the rich might be made richer and the poor 
poorer, and that the moneyed class might the more readily subjugate 

' the laboring classes who have been made by adroit legislation to bend 
| to the will of their employers at the ballot-box-as well as in the shop 


cress. 
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and field, subordinating their necessities and their God-given rights | ballot : 
to the privileges of the dominant few. But, sir, unpaid bills, delin- 
quent taxes, depreciated property, and threatened stagnation of busi- 
ness all over the country convinced the masses that something was 
wrong, and they were not slow in finding out the cause and the means to | 
remove it. In 1874 they applied the remedy by electing to this House, 
by overwhelming majorities, a representation on platforms pledged 


a democratic financial and monetary system which shal! 
equalize values as near as may be; an equal distribution of the but 
dens of taxation among all the people. I am against all subsidy o1 
class legislation under whatever name or form it may come. I am 
for free homesteads on the p oii lands, and for actual sett rs only 
I am for whatever laws which sh uv make all men equal in the pu 


\ 


; suits of life; and I shall labor to bring about such a state of 


Lt atiairs 


cainst subsidies in lands or money to railroad or other corporations | whenever and wherever I can. Let us work hard to establish sucha 
and against class legislation of every kind. These pledges the people code as shall secure the liberties of the whol people, d enify labor 
fidently hoped to see « ‘arried out in good faith, and during the first | in a natienal and s il aspeet, and perpetuate democratic instit 

-ession of the Forty-fourth Congress, Mr. Holman, of Indiana, the dis- | tions. pure and simple 

iguished member who never slept when the people’s interest was at 
stake, moved to suspend the rules and pass the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Hor se, in the present condition of the | Revision of Patent Laws. 

naucial affairs of the Government, no subsidic n mone bonds, publ lands, | all eee 

dorscments or by Pocet e of the pul ili credit, should le inted ( 0 


icin peroneal on opines ceases witcwes ate | SPEECH OF HON. H. M. POLLARD, 
mited at this time iain’ al Saas aoe as shall be imperat lemanade the ( MISSOURI 
nublie service. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

















Was its passage intended for an electioneering hobby i the ap 
proaching canvass? Whatanswer shall be made by the vote on the | me VM h 1, iv 
pending subsidy bill? There is a class in this country who seem to | ' > Linn ‘ ‘ ilo oth 
disbelieve what we expressed by the Holman anti-subsidy resolutions ee 
ind this may be true if the many subsidy bills now pending are not Mr. POLLARD. Mr. Speaker, the Constitutio rticle 1, seetion &, 
heats by name as well as by nature. ~ . | provides that Congress shall have power to promote the progress of 
I have examined some fifty or sixty pending subsidy bills of all the useful ints, by giving to inventors, cor a limited period, the ¢ xelu 
sorts and conditions, which in the aggregate ask for millions upon sive Tight to their respective inventions, 
millions of dollars and millions upon millions of acres of our publi In 1790 ¢ ess enacted the first patent law, and from that 
inds, and no more formidable army of grabbers could be mustered | 1!!! to this rican people have demanded a law to enforce 
tomenace the Treasury than the rol] call of the incorporators of these | SA provisi vol ution Ln is) MS jaw was entire 
lls. Isit not high time toread t the “riot aet” and dispers e this mob? ae sed and many of 1t8 prin iples vita ly changed. Still it was not 
Or shall we yield to their demands, deplete the Treasury, and pass | In36 that that law was passed wi ch has given to American 
e title of the public lands we have left into their greedy and out ven! that encouragement and their inventions tha protection 
reborn hands? Forone I insist on a new and immediate departure | Which has placed us as a nation in se few years in the front rank of 
n subsidy legislation which shall deal a death-blow to this wicked the manufacturing countries of the worl Phis law of INo6 wa 
olicy. revised in 1-70, but no ve terial cha ! 
And now, Mr. Speaker, let us consider the sources of revenue which | Pri r to 1856 the ratent Ollice or Comm ' 
we to replenish the Treasury from time to time, and to tind out where one ents “ua Ate ae eee ly the Tee could e1t whethel 
the money comes from to meet the re liabilities | 1& WaS novel or not And until within ery few years no Luropea 
( vused by sul sidy iegislation. We will find that it falls mostly on a countries had ulopted the specially Ame in features of the law of 
few States which have small interest in the ¢ oe aa remote rail I=36, namely, that Uhe ’ ist be bo : =a 
roads and the settlement of waste-places. Take, for instance, the ut bacn the protection for a term of years, and all at a@ very small cos 
fair and unjust revenue laws. It will be seen by looking at the report | 60 Ue ifventor, 
f the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the States of Ohio, h Has the patent benefited the counti Li » BOS Up to 
na, Ilinois, Kentucky, and Virginia pay almost half of the inte I-36, only ; ) patents, t nad Deen led, et 
il revenue ; the five States mentioned pay $53,500,000 and the other | Years pash boy a ye AVE DEC! oye ow oa ' 
thirty-three States pay a little over fifty-seven millions of the internal | #5 stTanting over oW a da 
evenue collected, and which the following table shows: Thave tabulated, from ¢ \) Report of the Conn 
Che amount of internal revenue collected for the fiscal year ending | Patents for the ys Bas dy. | number of patents ore SS 
Jane 30, IR7R, was $110,654,163.37. since 1536, with cash receipts and expenditures of the Patent Oitice 
Ghidieeid GF TS SAMs ie6 652225 csnseci0sc ; “14,763, 499 | | ee ent a ion i no dae eee eee eee 
mo Rae ta ae a5 eee 3 ing the number issued by States each decennial year since 1-00 
PRR cena ss nck nes boUs ckaass ovasleccucs Rie ae 6, 880, 550 | Vumber of patents issued ¢ 
RMIDR I ite oie Sheet ie aetecaetas sie Masih Gains cite oc eens ~ 6, 501, 476 | 
Can there be any prosperity where people are taxed more than the $5 aE ic 
value of their surplus ? Is it any wonder that these States are shin- 
eled over with mortgages to secure money borrowed from the New | 1837...-.- 
England money-lenders who are generally the corporators of subsidy | 1*3+ 123 54 { ; 1 44 
railroads? And New England, with all her moneyed wealth, pays | 18° 0 ( 1 od 
only three millions and a half of the internal-revenue tax. 7 ‘1 { 666 | 
But, Mr. Speaker, we are told such talk is calculated to bring on a | 1x42 ( 14 
conflict between capital and labor. A distinguished gentleman from | 1543 eas ! 
New England refused to sign a paper requesting a Senator from In- | "44 4 =) “4 oo 
diana to deliver a lecture in this city, for the reason that the Senator | ton + 36 4 
was trying to stir up a conflict between capital and labor by his | 1847.- ; 63.111 19 { { 
speeches. Such a conilict is just what we are trying to avoid, and it | 154 tit i 1 670 
is what we are laboring to prevent. -+ nate aala a am 9 if ae 
In the conflict between capital and labor during the past fifteen 1851 ; fs . ; 
years capital has always been the aggressor, the brutal task-master | 1s52 1, 020 13 
which has driven the laborer to the wall; and taking advantage of | 1593 : 9 1,527 4 132, 869 
his necessities, it has compassed him about with a condition worse aoe pees} nas “—~ A ae 
than that of slavery. It was this unendurable slavery which caused | 4.5% ete 5D oat i , 
the late strikes—the inequality and reduction of wages without a | 1857 a 29 "3, 132 j 
corresponding shrinkage of prices of the necessities of life—the | 1° 71 3, 716 1 a3 18 4. 
grinding depression in the price of labor instituted by conspiring | on oe : ; oe miele, eects a 
monopolies who manage to create a corner on the sweat of the laber- | jug) 927 10 144 491 
ing man, and bull and | bear his wages as they would worthless stocks | 1-82 ! i 44 
on the market. Perhaps one of the worst effects of bloated monopo- | 1*6s pine echt she By = oo ee 
lies is a “social bloat,” a natural result of great and sudden indi- | oe Ressseeee' pastry et ery tea 00 34 , . 
vidual wealth. Extravagance is catching. People in low life are | jg¢g_o0 0 vi ' 450 4) ’ { 
apt to ape their more fortunate neighbors, and the example is most | 1867...... 1 4 yf 
harmful to the social condition of the * hand-to-mouth ” laboring peo- | 1568.----- ve GSE, J65 80 saat aa eee oe 
ple of the country, especially when set by the upstart class called — tn aad annie 
shoddy aristocracy and the subsidy bantlings born of the greedy cor- | 1271 ( { 
porations which have been legislated into existence by short-sighted | 1572 13, 590 610), 726 39 1 36 ' 3 
law-makers under such silly pretexts as “military necessities,” ‘to | 1*73.----- isabeseaes 12, 564 mM 7 = | 
foster commerce,” and “ the settlement and development of the pub- ee ere oe ce 5 
lic domain,” &¢.—high-sounding phrases generally fofind in the pre- } iy .00) ie ¢ G52, 542 ¢ 14 
ambles of subsidy bills. RTT... ; ; Gi i ¥ 


Mr. Speaker, I am for a democratic government sustained by a pure 
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Vumber of patents issued, §:c.—Continued. 
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rhese three tables show many curious things. The first, among othe 
things, shows that in years of financial distress there are less patents 
vranted,lessinventiondone. See:in 1-61and 1862there were many less 
than forafew years preceding. In 1873 there were less than forsix years 
preceding. Theoftfice, too,since i836 has been the source of overa mil] 
ion dollars profit to the country. It is making for us over $100,000 
each year. The second table shows that New England is not now the 
home of the inventive Yankee as it formerly was. In 13850 only half 
as many patents were issued to residents of the Western States as to 
New England, while last year they took out 4,293, while New Eng 
land took out only 2,480. The people of the Southern States hav: 
also taken out many more patents than before the late war. Now 
the industries of the Northwest have increased very rapidly in those 
years, and everywhere, all over the country, those places which hav; 
increased their inventions the most have increased most in their in 
dustries. Look at the census: in 1850 the manufactured products of 
the United States were only $1,000,000,000, while in 1870 there were 
34,200,000,000, See, too, how our exports have been increasing for the 
past few years, and the increase has been largely in manufactured 
goods. 

Would this have been had we not excelled our foreign neighbors in 
our machinery ? And would our machinery have excelled theirs had 
not our inventors been encouraged and stimulated by our patent laws? 
I believe not. I believe a great measure of our prosperity is directly 
traceable to our patent system. Our centennial exposition did mor 
to popularize our patent system with Europeans than anything else. 
Never till since then has any European country required an examina 
tion of the thing sought to be patented before the letters were granted. 
All comers were treated alike, and if they paid the exorbitant fee and 
the thing to be patented was not immoral or against public policy 
they readily got their letters, but then their trouble commenced. Its 
utility, novelty, and the priority of its invention had to be settled in 
the courts. The result was that unless a man could command a for- 
tune he could not be a successful inventor. 

Indeed, an eminent Englishman, in treating of the bill then before 
Parliament, said in an article in the Nineteenth Century, in April, 
1577, that no patent was worth anything unless £20,000 had been 
spent in its preliminary stages. I refer to Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, 
M.P. In the bill referred to they made five examiners do the work 
ot examining over five thousand applications for patents in each year. 
To Americans who are familiar with our law it seems ridiculous; 
tainly so few examiners can do little more than blunder. We | 
nearly one hundred, and our experience has shown us that this num- 
ber is too few. 

But this English experiment will do them some good. 


Says: 


cer- 


ave 


Mr. Playfair 





A few years ago the current of public opinion was decidedly running against 
the law of I ents Lately, however, the current has set in an opposite direction, 
and there is now a general consensus of public opinion that it would be dangerous 

| to national interests to abolish patents for invention, although we ought to reform 





the laws relating to them. 


he 


necessary: 












Again, says, in enforcing his argument, that a patent law i 
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It is the interest of the patentes to p his invention and foree imp 1 

in manutacture A manutacturer who has invested capital in ex ehinery 
j sto let production rest upon his existing appliances, b lly doe 
new improvements unless he has the spur of competition patentes 
i man who drives the spur home into the flanks of mannfactat l his 
ntroduce novelties and to force improvements , In fact ( 
or of patents has changed not only in England but n itions 

1 we have arrived at a general conclusi« that wha ic ar 

é ecide in the abstract expediency is too strong the co f 
experi hasabundantly proved that manufacturers become sluggish without a 
stimulus applied by inventors. England is the last country that could afford to 
make any experiment which might diminish the inventive faculty of her indus- 


trial population. 

rhere is no leisure now to let invention flow on in a sluggish stream a 
undoubtedly do whether there were patent law not. Prizes in the form of re 
wards for successful venture must be offered to all who have inventive faculties 
in order that there may be constant effort for improvement and success. 


is it would 
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While referring to our neighbors I will extract from a few others 
of them for the purpose of showing what they think of our patent 
system. I make extracts from the reports to the British Parliament 
on the Philadelphia international exhibition, page 90, Textiles: 


Looking to practical applications of science generally in the United States de 
partment of the exhibition, no one can fail to be struck with the great and success 
ful activity in the application of science to useful purposes in America. Thoroughly 
in harmony with this very valuable development of national energy was the ex 
hibition in the United States Government building of objects illustrating the 
efiiciency of the Washington Patent Office. > 
public both by stimulating inventors and by giving a perseveringly practical turn 
to their labors, the American patent law must be admitted to be most successful 
and the beneficence of its working was very amply illustrated throughout th 
American region of the exhibition, where, indeed, it seemed that every good thing 
deserving @ patent was patented. Lasked one inventor of a very good invention 

Why do you not patent in England ? He answered: “The conditions in Eng 
land are too onerous.”’ Meaning, nodonbt, that the cost of a patent in England is 
too great and the time for which it is granted too short. It is not merely on account 
of the extreme injustice of such an enormous tax asis implied in the £175 of Gov 
ernment stamp duties charged according to our present law that a diminution to 
something nearer the American charge of $35 is urgently needed. England un 
doubtedly loses much of the benetit which might be had trom the inventiveness of 
Englishmen through the wantin English patent law of encouragement and pro 
tection to inventors unsupported by capitalists. 


Sir William Thompson, president of the mathematical and physical 
section of the British Association, September, 1876, says : 


If Europe does not amend its patent laws (England in the opposite direction 
to that penne in the bills before the last two sessions of Parliament) America 
will speedily become the nursery of useful inventions for the world. 

Extracts from a paper upon the industries and manufactures in the 
United States addressed to Swiss manufacturers by Edward Bally, 
the largest manufacturer of boots and shoes in Switzerland, and one 
of the Swiss commissioners to the Philadelphia exhibition : 


Another factor which favors the education of the people of the United States 
is the excellent system of patents, by means of which, at a very moderato expense 
a patent is obtained ; not only the inventor is protected against infringement, but 
the invention is made known; and the American, more than any one else, loves in 
novations, and adopts them the moment they are recognized as good 

Many European States have also a patent system, but as they see in it, first of 
all, a source of revenue to the State, those of moderate fortune can hardly obtain 
apatent. In Europe the inventor anxiously hides his secret from all eyes until he 
is in possession of a patent. The Americans do not know this uneasiness, becanse 
there the inventor alone can take a patent, which he afterward has the right to sell, 
if he pleases. 

Every intelligent man has thus before him the possibility of fortune, often by 
a very slight improvement, and this keeps in ceaseless activity the intelligent part 
of the population. 

1 am satistied from my knowledge that no people have made in so short a time 
so many useful inventions as the Americans; and if to-day machinery apparently 
does all the work, it, nevertheless, by no means reduces the workman to a ma 
chine. He uses it as a machine, it is true, but be is always thinking about some 
improvement to introduce into it, and often his thoughts lead to fine inventions o1 
useful improvements. 

American industry has taken a lead which, in a few years, may cause Europe 
to feel its consequences in a very marked degree. The universal exhibition of 
Philadelphia has been, so to speak, the key by which American industry will un- 
lock for itself the road to Europe and toits colonies. Visitors from the Old World, 
although few, have been able to appreciate the activity of America in the dominion 
of industry, and they will bring beck from there many lessons which will make 
astonished Europe open its eyes. 

At this moment there are at Manchester, in England, the principal center for 
cottons, forty thousand men out of work because the Manchester shippers can order 
their goods more advantageously in America. 

European seaports have become in part great depots for American leather. 
Certainly itis not pleasant to be.compelled to recognize the fact that a former mar- 
ket has become a dangerous competitor. 

If to-day a manufacturer wishes to contend only against competition he is 
obliged to bring his machinery from America, 

When one examines the merchandise and looks over the prices-current which 
were distributed among the visitors, one is almost obliged to admit that in a few 
years Americans will furnish Germans with shoes, instead of buying their shoes 
trom Germans, 

We mu-t introduce the patent system. All our production is more or less a 
simple copy. The inventor has no profit to expect from his invention, no matter 
how usefal it may be. It isevident that this absolute want of protection will never 
awaken in a people the — of invention, but, on the contrary, accustoms them 
to copy more and more that which belongs to their neighbors, and toat is not to 
the honor of the country. The want of protection for new inventions is a disad 
vantage tous. Tho state ought not to hesitate to add to its resources this new re- 
source; butat the same time we must remember that an invention is valuable in 
proportion to the facility with which itcan be made available, and so it is essential 
that the grant of patents be accessible to inventors of the most moderate fortunes 

America has shown us how, in a few years, a people in the midst of circumstances 
often embarrassing, can merit by its activity, its spirit of enterprise, and its per 
severance, the respect and the admiration of the whole world, and acquire in many 
respects an incontestable superiority. May our sister Republic serve as our model 
in this, 


The following is the cost to an inventor of a patent in the European 
countries, viz: 

In Great Britain: At the date of the letters from £54 to £69; at 
the expiration of the third year £50, and at the end of the seventh 
year £100. 

In France: At date of letters, from £15 to £21, and an annual tax 
of £5: 

In Austria: At date of letters, from £24 to £30; annual tax ef £6 
till the sixth year; then £7; then the tax increases annually. 

And thus on through the list. 

The patent laws of Europe are for the rich, and inventing is a lux- 
ury. See the result. We grant more patents every year than do the 
combined countries of Europe, and to-day we are encroaching on 
their hitherto exclusive territory, as I have heretofore shown. 
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| Mr. Speaker, I come now to consider the bill before us as it came 
from the Senate, and to compare its principal sections with the pres 
ent statutes, and the constructions put on them by the courts 
| Section 1 enacts a statute of limitations of four years in its first 
clause, 
| As there is no section of the present law of patents providing for 
| a statute of repose, it is apparent to all that this is certainly needed 
| To-day you may be sued for having used patented articles ten years 
ago, and not since; you have laid it aside; you have forgotten from 
whom you bought it, or he may now be bankrupt; and divers means 
you would have had when you were using it, or soon after you bought 
it, to make yourself whole against loss are now lost to you by the 
delay of the plaintiff to sue. This clause prevents him from recov 
ering any “damages which shall have acerned more than four years 
next preceding the commencement of the suit.” 
| There is a proviso which enables a party who has several suits on 
| hand for the same infringement to go on and try one, and hold ap by 
stay of proceedings all the others till the first is finally determined. 
The other clauses of this section are palpably just and right. 
Section 2 is what has caused more controversy than all the rest of 
the bill. The section attempts to fix the measure of damages in all 
| suits for the infringement of patents. The tirst clause provides that 
whether you bring your action on the law or equity side of the eourt 
the measure of your recovery shall be the same. That anything dif 
ferent shonld ever have been the law shocks all sense of justice, vet 
we have section 4919 of the Revised Statutes, which prov ides that 


Damages for the infringement of any patent may be recovered by action on tl 
case, in the name of the party interested, either as patentee, assignee, or grantee 
And whenever in any such action a verdict is rendered for the plaintiff, the court 

| may ¢ nter judgment thereon for any suri above the amount found by the verdict 
as the actual damages sustained, according to the circumstances of the case, not 
exceediny three times the amount of such verdict, together with the costs 


This, you see, is an action at law where can only be recovered act 
ual damages sustained by the plaintit?, which, to be sure, the court 
may treble. Now turn to section 4921: 

The several courts vested with jurisdiction of cases arising under the patent 
laws shall have power to grant injunctions according to the course and principles 
of courts of equity, to prevent the violation of any right secured by patent 
such terms as the court may deem reasonable; and upon a deers 
in any such caso foran infringement, the complainant shall 
in addition to the protits to be accounted for by the defendant, the damaves the 
complainant has sustained thereby; and the court shall assess the same or cause 
the same to be assessed under its direction. And the court shall have the 
power to increase such damages, in its discretion, as is given to increase the dam 
ages found by verdicts in actions in the nature of actions of trespass upon the case 





on 
« being rendered 
« entitled to recover 


sane 


This section provides for a judgment from the equity side of the 
court, and it gives the plaintiff, in addition to the damages he has 
sustained, all the profits the defendant has made, and the court can 
multiply these sums by three and render judgment therefor. The 
bill rectifies this wrong and renders equal the judgment whether the 
action is at law or in equity. 

The second clause of this section provides that the measure of plain 
tiff’s recovery shall be just what he has himself theretofore deter 
mined by his license fees, if he has established any, except where 
defendant has made an actual profit from making for sale or selling 
the thing patented or the product thereof; and in such cases the 
proportion of the actual profits shall be determined and that shall 
be the measure of plaintiff’s recovery, except when such proportion 
is less than the license fee, when the license fee shall be the measure. 
And this clause also provides for an auditor to ascertain profits in 
suits at law, and makes his report prima facie evidence. 

The sections heretofore read are all the statute law on the subject 
of measure of damages, but they are by no means all the law. Bya 
long line of decisions, commencing with Judge Story in 1817, (see 
Lowell vs. Lewis, 1 Mason, 124,) and terminating with Mevs rs. Con 
over, 11 Patent Office Gazette, page 1111, the courts have made this 
law, namely, that the plaintiff can recover not only all the damage 
he can show he has sustained, but also all the profits defendant has 
| made by reason of using the infringed patent, and also all that he 

ought to have made by a careful and business-like management of 

the said patent; and if it should turn ont that he had actually lost 
money in the operation they make him pay the plaintiff the difference 
| between what he actually has Jost and w hat he would have lost if he 
| had made the same kind of goods in the manner they were made prior 
| to the plaintiff’s invention, and then treble all that. Ttake the last 
case cited—Mevs rs. Conover. The patented article was a wood-split 
| ting machine, and was such a poor one, too, that the defendant (the 
| infringer) lost money on every cord of wood he split with it. Yet the 
evidence tended to show that he split the wood for seventy-five cents 

a cord less than he could have done by any method used before Mevs’s 

invention, and he was made to pay this seventy-five cents on every 
| cord he split with plaintiff’s machine, because, the court says, he 
would have lost this seventy-five cents more if he had not used the 

machine, hence he was bettered or profited so much, and that profit 
| belongs to the plaintiff. 

This decision seemingly could be criticised, but I bave no time, 
| neither have I the inclination, for I readily realize the fact that it is 
| easier to criticise than to render a perfect decision. Yet this is to 
day the recognized law of recovery in equity cases. It must strike an 

impartial judge that if plaintiff gets all he has asked others for the 
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' use of the same thing, and also gets all the profits defendant has made 

' because of the use of plaintifi’s patent, be should be satisfied ; but the 
courts make the infringer a trustee and allow him nothing for the | 

' care or custody of the trust-fund, because, being in the wrong in in- 
fringing, he must not be permitted to any way be benefited thereby. 
Still the recog ed love of fair play of the American people demands 
that a patentee shall not completely rob and plunder a man even by 
due course of la im] because he is innocently using a patent he | 
has bought and paid a fabulous price for, but which his vendor had 
no right t m 

The me iuse of this section provides for establishing a liscense 
fe« Vine e has been ¢ stabli hed. 

The clause authorizes the court to determine whether the suit 
or defense Was vexatious or malicious; and, if so, to award against such 
’ { rt ih sum by way of counsel fees and expenses of suit as 
it il] deem just and reasonable. 

Phi LW ii , you remember, authorizes the court to render judg- 

ent for three times the amount of the verdict for plaintiff, but in 

case authorizes the punishment by increased judgment of the 
piaiutitt, if he brought a vexatiousor malicious suit. To be sure 
tion does not limit exactly the increase which the court may 
make of the verdict, but must exercise a sound or reasonable dis- 

The last clause imply prohibits in hee toto the allowance of say 
nys. This is for the purpose of preventing all Paul Prys from using 
the law to ascertain your private affairs. 

It just Paking the section together, it is a great improvement 
on the law as it now stands. It fairer to all; it is clear and ex 
pl t, and need no judicial « XPOsSItION : 

In aa Lit, bre tin any ee t now having jurisdiction in patent cases 

{ fringement « i patented article, device, process, invention, o1 
‘ ill app t tl defendant purchased the same in good 
1 I nutacture thereof, or trom a person or firm engaged in the open 
“ ‘ t hereof, and applied the same for and to his own use 
= 4 proe sual i the plaintifl hall recover ¢ 

i t shall adjudge that he pay all the 

‘ ! na I til reco tl un of $20 or over, the 
: i ‘ to pi } Owl « ess ill also appear that the 

i t t of cl urcha facture practical application, 
nad ‘ ce of the ¢ ence of cl atent Provided, That 

‘ conta all toa I ifactured outside the 
{ 

Phis section is made to remedy the growing evil of the peripatetic 
patent swindlers who infest the whole country. It says to them, If 
you sue and only recover nominal damages, you must pay all costs, 
and unless you recover over $20 you shall pay your own costs, unless 
the defendant knew of the patent at the time he bought, and pro- | 
vided this section shall not apply to articles made outside the United 
Stites Why this provision ? Let us see. You have obtaineda pat- 
ent on some small but useful and economical farm implement. I 
pirate it and step over the line into Canada and establish a large | 
manufactory of the article there. I bring it in large quantities here 
to the United States and sell it out to users. Now, how are you going 
to get any pay for your invention? The manufacturer is in a foreign 
state; you cannot sue hin, and unless you can get at the user your 
patent is worthles So we thought that as between the two the in- 
ventor is less to blame than the user. 

This law does not vo as far as many wish. A bill bas been intro- 


duced and referred to the Committee on Patents which absolutely 
prevents the patentee from suing for an infringement for less than 
$20, I think. This matter was fully considered in the Senate and in 
d the conclusion we arrived at was that to so re- 
this 
and the courts have 


e of the bill is section 12, which provides that 
four years after the date of a patent the patentee shall pay a fee of 
void 
Innovation is two fold: 
and, second and chietly, to get rid of all 
to every manu- 
facturer and large user of patents and to every patent lawyer, that 
caused and litigation had by reason of reissues on 
s Which nobody had ever heard of for years than from any 


other cause. 

Now this trouble would not arise if the patentee had been compelled 
to pay his 570 to keep alive his worthless patent. It works in this 
way: IL patent an invention for a reaper which I find by experiment 
is totally worthless and cannot be used. Of course I lay it aside, and 
when the four years come round I will not pay my $20, and it dies. 
But heretofore, at the end of ten years, some one else has made a 


come here, and by an inspection of my model and written description 
get a reissue which covers the successful machine, and | 
then the man who had succeeded by invention in making a good ma- 
This section prevents that kind of busi- 


Chis bill, though not meeting with the entire approval of the com- 
mittee in all its parts, is admitted by all to be a great improvement 


Supervisors of Elections. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. M. SHELLEY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE Hlovst OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1579, 
On the Southard amendment to the legislative bill to repeal the law for supervisors 


and deputy marshals of elections. 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of questions of 
this character I understand, of course, how difficult it is to divest 
ourselves of the prejudiges which are the result of party associations 
or sectional iniluences. Ido not hope, therefore, by what I propose 
to say on this oceasion to intluence the action of a single member on 
the other side of the House, but I think it is due to myself and to 
my people that I should state briefly some of the reasons why south- 
ern members insist upon the repeal of the election law, so that the 
country may understand that it is not done for the purpose of getting 
a mere party advantage. 

First. Congress has not provided a complete system of regulations 
for holding Federal elections, nor has it enacted or adopted in con 
nection with its statutes the regulations or election laws of the 
different States, but leaves the entire conduct and management of 
lederal elections to officers appointed under authority of the statutes 
of the respective States, providing only for the supervision of their 
work by certain officers appointed by authority of the statutes under 
consideration, and yet the Federal courts assume jurisdiction of and 
undertake to punish State officers for violating State laws, which in 


iy judgment is unconstitutional. 


At all events it is a doubtful and dangerous usurpation and must 
of necessity work great harm and be a great restraint upon the free 
exercise of the elective franchise. I favor the repeal of these laws 
because their purpose and effect are not to protect the citizen in the 
enjoyment and exercise of any right, but to enable the republican 
party to perpetuate its reign by an unjust and arbitrary use of the 
extraordinary and dangerous powers which they confer upon those 
whose duty it is made to enforce them. 

Because of the manner in which they are executed by the courts, 
the people are in effect deprived of the benetit of trial by jury. At 
the last term of the United States court for the middle district of 
Alabama the grand jury was composed of twenty-two persons, only 
two of whom were democrats. Their deliberations of course resulted 
in bringing in a large number of indictments under these laws against 
democrats alone, with perhaps one single exception, although evi- 


| dence was offered which would have convicted republicans before a 


fair jury. The petit-jury panel was composed of twenty persons, 
only three of whom were democrats, and in the only trial had unde 
these laws the district attorney promptly challenged these three. So 
that the defendant was tried and convicted for a political offense by 
a jury composed entirely of his political opponents. 

Not satistied with this condition of affairs, and the testimony show- 
ing absolutely the innocence of the accused, whisky was permitted by 
an official of the court to be conveyed to the jury during their delib- 
erations, by which a portion of them who had some little sense of 
justice left were induced to agree to a verdict of guilty. 

Furthermore, in other cases the accused were arrested, I believe, 
on the 14th of December, hurried off from their homes, and three days 
thereafter were arraigned for trial without time or opportunity for 
preparing their defense ; and when their counsel appealed to the court 
for a postponement in order to give them time for preparation, as- 
signing as a reason therefor that from the press oi other professional 
engagements and the shortness of the notice they had not been able 
to get ready for trial, the judge announced from the bench that if 
counsel employed were too busy to attend to the cases the accused 
} must employ other counsel. And but for the filing and arguing of 
pleas and demurrers until the term of+the court expired, these defend- 
ants would have been forced to trial in this summary way without 
even the chance to prepare their defense. 

In addition to these outrageous proceedings, the defendants were 
required to pay in advance the fees for summoning their witnesses, 
including constructive mileage, before the officers of the court would 
serve the subpm@nas. Among the accused there were many very poor 
men not able to pay their own expenses to and from the court, to say 
nothing of expenses of witnesses. Now, with such a court and such 
proceedings, how is it possible for a man to get justice? It is simply 
out of the question, and no government can maintain itself and claim 
the respect of the citizen when it permits such an abuse and usurpa- 
tion of power on the part of the judiciary. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this would not be so bad if there was any 
chance to appeal to a higher court; if the action of these partisan 
and corrupt judges could be reviewed ; but the judge of a district Fed- 
| eral court can dispose of a man’s life, liberty, and property and no 
court in the land, not even the Supreme Court of the United States, 
can set aside or reverse his action; so that herein this country, ded- 
icated to liberty and justice, we have the extraordinary spectacle of 
a corrupt district judge wielding a power limited only by his desires 
and for the exercise of which he is responsible to no one. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are members on this tloor who, whenever an | if they had been content to say this Government a nati ind 
etfort is made to get rid of this wicked and unjust legislation which stopped in a limited sense, it would have been truc In ma res} "I 
was enacted in a spirit of hostility to the southern section of the We are a nation; especially are we a nation in regard to our foreign 
country, spring to their feet and cry war, and by their wicked exor- | relations. But they were careful to exclude this limited meaning, tor 
cisms call up the ghost of the rebellion and frighten the people away | they immediately add “ and not a league. 
from the calm and deliberate consideration of these measures of Now, what is a league My dictionary says “a league is aconfed 
manifest justice, and they do it * for manifest reasons.” eracy of states for mutual aid or defense.” Now, if this Government 

io that class I wish to say that I have some experience in the hard- | be not a confederacy of States for mutual aid or defense, in oth 
hips, dangers, and distress of war. On many battle-tields I have | words a league, what, I as ecomes of your State lines They are 
faced death and witnessed the destruction of human life. I have | blotted out; they are stricken from the maps of the country, or on 

oked upon the wounded, and heard the groans of the dying. Ihave | remain to mark the divisions of a vast and despotic empire. Strike 
seen Whole sections of the most beautiful country in the world deyas- ; out State lines, and despotism becomes a necessity, for nothing short 
tated, and homes laid waste under the march of contending armies, | of de spotic power could rule over a country so vast in extent, and 
and I have a great horror of all this; but 1 would endure all these | inhabited by people differing in their manners, customs, habits, and 
evils and have troops stationed in every town in the land, place the | feelings, and, above all, differing in their interests. We have read 
execution of the laws and the government of the peeple in the hands | history to but Jittle purpose if it has not taught us that vast domin 
of the military, rather than sutier the evils of a corrupt judiciary. ions—unlimited territ ire friend to free institutions. Our 
| fathers seem to have unde rstood this, hence the rreat care with whiel 

| they guarded the separate existence and independence of the States, 

} thus securing to the country governments limited in territory, where 

free institutions could tlourish no matter how unlimited might be 

Supervisors of Elections. | come the boundaries of the Federal Government 

me The thirteen orig hies commenced their existence in this 

‘ ye 1 t r 1 1 a) country as separate tinct communities. There was but one 
SPE hi¢ Hi Ok HON. \\ ° b. I LEM IN¢ I, | thing cae to them a they all acknowledged allegiance to the 
OF GEORGIA. | British ¢ rown in all othe respects they were separate and cistinet 

communities. When, if ever, did they become one? Not, certainly, 

IN THE Hot SE OF REPRESEN rATIVES, by the Declaration ot l L1depel dence; not by the articles of confedetr 

Tuesday, February 25. 1879. ation under which the battle of the Revolution was fought and won 

‘ not by the peace with England (rue, say our opponents, but we 

On the Southard amendment to the legislative bill to repeal the law for supervisors bec ame one when we adopted the Federal ¢ ONnStILUTION, This idea 
and deputy marshals of elections is based upon the expression in the preamble, ‘‘ We the people of the 

Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Chairman, the amendment before us proposes | United States: ” but int rpreted in the light of history it will bear no 
to repeal the act of Congress appointing or providing for the appoint- | such construction. Let it be remembered that in the eriginal draught 
ment of supervisors at congressional elections. In the view that I} each State was mentioned by name, asthus: “ We, the people of Mas 
take of it, the act which it is proposed to repeal is unconstitutional, | sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut,” &ce. Ah, but say the central 
and as I would vote against any law that 1 believed to be unconsti- | ists, these names were omitted in the Constitution as adopted, and 
tutional so I will vote to repeal any law that I believe to be uncon- | the argument is that they were omitted to change the character of 
stitutional. This act it seems to'me is unconstitutional in this, that | the instrument. But remember another thing—the original Consti 
it is a direct interference with the right of local self-government in | tution provided that it was not to go into operation unless ratified 
the State, and it interferes in this way: Every State I doubt not has | and adopted by at least, I think, nine States 
enacted laws the object of which is to protect the purity of the bal- Now, suppose that the names had been retained, what would be the 
lot-box. Any one offending against those laws becomes amenable to | fact It would have been the utterance of a palpable falsehood, for 
them and should be prosecuted and punished underthem. But right it would have said the non-ratifying States had ratified and adopted 
here the act of Congress comes in and deprives the State of jurisdic- | the Constitution. And there were some States that at first refused 
tion to try and punish offenders against her own laws; for when a} to ratify. Here, then, we tind the reason why the names of the States 
person is arrested by a deputy marshal or supervisor he is not turned | were omitted from the preamble. It was not to change the characte 
overto the Stateauthorities fortrial and punishment but he is dragged of the instrument but to avoid the utterance of a falsehood, and the 
away to a Federal court, perhaps many miles distant from his home, | term “ United States” was adopted because that would embrace only 
for the purpose of trial. | the ratifying States. Here, then, are two reasons given for the omis 

It is no answer to say that the act of Congress makes the offense | sion: one is that it was to change the character of the instrument 
an offense against the United States. Thatis precisely what we com- | the other is that it was to avoid the utterance of a falsehood. Which 
plain of, that it deprives the State of jurisdiction and confers it upon | js the true reason Chis question, it seems to me n be answered 
the United States, and in this way interferes with the right of local | in but one way. : 
self-government, Although it be an election for Congress it is still] For these reasons I vote to repeal the aet appointing supervisors 
a State election, held in the State and by the State, and conducted believing that in doing so I vote for the right of local self-govern 
and presided over by State officers. Offenders at such an election | ment in the States, which, in my judgment, is necessary tothe main 
ought surely to be tried under the laws of the State, and to deprive | tenance of liberty in this country. 
the State of jurisdiction is a palpable interference with the right of | 
local self-government. In this point of view the issue before us is 
the great issue that will be before us in 1880, upon which, in my judg- | 
ment, will depend the existence of free institutions in this country, | 
the right of local self-government, the continuance of constitutional | Supervisors of Elections. 
liberty. Am I asked how is it that these issues will be before the 
country in 1880 any more than in elections that are past? I reply, ‘ stars . . ; ‘ ro 
let facts answer. Is it not a fact that there is a wee movement in SPEKC H ( yh H¢ »N ° \\ 7 P. ( A LL] »\\ KL | se 
the republican party to return General Grant to the White House? OF TENNESSE] 

And what would be the effect of his election but an indorsement of | 

the centralzing policy of his administration, as shown in his frequent | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI > 
interference with the right of local self-government. Upontheright s ee 

of local self-government depends the existence of free institutions in | Se eat ge ee 

this country. It is the corner-stone upon which our fathers erected | On the s al 

the temple of liberty in which we have so long lived and prospered. ( 

The States are the pillars on which the foundations of this temple | Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, | enter int 
were laid, and it is the duty of the people of each State to guard and | no discussion of the constitutional questior vhich has been raised i 
protect, to strengthen and sustain their own pillar specially com- | this debate, but content myself with th ngle remark on that point: 
witted to their care. I know not what other States may do when | The difference of opinion that exists as to the constitutional authorit 
this issue comes upon us in 1880, but I think I can speak for Georgia. | for these obnoxious enactments is so great and irreconceiabie as t 
We will gather around the Georgia pillar, and if it must be that this | render the existence of such a i matter of grave d t, and 
temple reared by our fathers must totter and crumble and fall, we | where doubt exists upon a claim of Federal power tt is al sae 
will be fonnd crushed at the base of the Georgia pillar, our very posi- | and best to resolve it on the side of the States and lo« pUVErnIMen| 
tion in death showing that it was the last effort of our life tosustain | Looking, then, brietly to 3a question merely of i bid a 
Georgia, her principles, the Constitution, and constitutional liberty. | suming that the jurisdiction of the States, in the absence ol bed 
I have made the issne in 1880 to depend upon the candidacy of Gen- | interference, is beyond eavil or doubt, where wo d the suggesti 
eral Grant. But this is not necessary; the issue will be upon us no | of a wise and statesman-like w locate this right of super sieatiadidire 
matter who is the republican candidate, for the party has taken ground | elections? The idea upon ich this obnoxious legislation ceeds 
upon this subject openly and above-board. They are avowed central- | is that the States themselves, or the people of the States, en account 
ists. At least such is my understanding of the platform adopted by | of indifference, indisposition, want of power, prejudice, local hostility, 
them in the last presidential contest. One plank of that platform | or some other not . defined cause, will not secure Ireedon., 
Virtually says: “This Government is a nation, not a league.” Now, | fairness, and honesty in elections; and that somewhere outside o 
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lies the sophistry of all the reasoning to which we have listened upon 
this subject; here the great mistake of gentlemen upon the other side 
of the Hall. Weare asked to forget that the people of the States and | 
the people of the Union are the same people, with the same opinions, 
prejudices, partialities, and hates. 

We are asked to accept a monstrous absurdity and believe that, 
though the public sentiment in a State fail to demand and enforce | 
by appropriate legislation the purity of the ballot and the sanctity 
of the ballot-box, we are not without remedy. Gentlemen argue that 
there is somewhere hid away in the majesty of Federal power some | 
corrective of this base abandonment of duty by the people of the | 
States, which must be applied by the strong arm of the nation when 
occasion shall arise. The absurdity of this position is so glaring that 
Jam amazed at the extent to which the public mind has been im- 
posed upon by it. 

Sir, if the people of the States are so lost to all sense of daty, of | 
justice, of law, as to refuse to hedge around the elective franchise by 
necessary, safeguards that will secure its perfect freedom ; or if hav- 
ing provided such safeguards they shall allow them to be overridden 
sedition, violence, or fraud, L see no remedy under our system of 
government. The fault lies at the root of our political system, and | 
would be but an argument against man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment. To that man who in good faith holds that there is some su- 
perior authority, some vis major, that can be safely appealed to to do | 
what the States have failed or refused to do, I would commend the | 
pertinent question of My. Jefferson: “ If man is incapable of self- 
sovernment, where shall angels be found, in the form of men, to gov- 
ern him?” When shall we find that superior intelligence and courage, 
that higher sense of justice and duty, that loftier patriotism that 
high above the heads of parties and people shall rise to the great 
duty so ignobly abandoned? Nowhere, sir, in my judgment, on the 
green earth, and certainly aot in the material of which supervisors 
and deputy marshals are made. I should not look for it in the per- 

the dead-beats, gutter-snipes, and bummers—the miserable 
Federal interference, 

Phe evil—the disease, if there be one—can be reached by no such 
quackery. It demands a more radical and enlightened treatment, 
aimed at the very root of the disease. Educate public sentiment; ap- 
peal to public virtue; touch the publie conscience. You will accom- 
plish more than all your semblance and show of force and superior 
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contributing to the freedom and fairness of elections will rather en- 
vender a spirit of discontent and resistance which would not other- 
Wise exist 

But, sir, I do not believe it to be true that anywhere in this broad 
land there exists a disposition to debauch the ballot-box and destroy 
by force or fraud the freedom of the elective franchise. Some honest 
minds may harbor such a delusion, may think honestly that such 
danger exists; but with the majority of those expressing such an ap- 
prehension it is, | fear, only a pretext for the continuance and per- 
petuation of the vile partisan machinery embodied in these statutes. 
The truth is, this. machinery is deemed necessary to republican suc- 
cess in many cities where the democratic vote is large. Gentlemen 
may deny and disguise their purpose, but its true character cannot be 
inistaken. 

lor these and many other reasons, Mr. Chairman, this stigma upon 
the statute-book, this reproach upon local self-government, should 
be swept unceremoniously away. 




















Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHALMERS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI 












IN THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Vonday, February 24, 1379, 





On the bill (1. R. No. 6471) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, the estimate of the Quartermas- 
ter-General shows that $15,000 is necessary to complete the work on 
the Cemetery Road at Vicksburgh, Mississippi. The completion of this 
road is necessary to secure easy access to this cemetery, and we may 
therefore say is essential to the completion of the cemetery itself. 

One of the most ennobling feelings in man is veneration for the 
dead, and one of the most beautiful customs of civilization is the erec- 
tion of monuments in honor of these we loved in life. The erection 
of national cemeteries by a grateful government in honor of those 
who fell in its defense is recognized by all as but a fitting tribute to 
immortal valor. The Federal soldier recognizes it as but an act of 
justice to his comrades in arms; the confederate, while with the pride 
ot Robert Emmett he asks, “let there be no inscription on my tomb,” 
feels a melancholy pleasure in beholding the honors paid to fallen 



















and above and beyond the people of the States isa power that is “foemen worthy of his steel.” 
both willingand able todischarge that duty. And here, Mr. Chairman, | civilization, the bitter hates of life are hushed at tl 


| arranged with the regularity of a tented field. 


authority, that will tend only to aggravate the evil, and so far from | 
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In every age, in every clime, in every 


1€ portals of the 
tomb, and each returning spring now finds the gray and the bine 
mingling their floral offerings on the soldier’s grave. 

The cemetery at Vicksburgh is one of the most beautiful in the 
whole Union. Situated on a high bluff on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River, it commands a view imposing alike in nature and his- 
toric recollections. Starding by the monument which commemo- 
rates Pemberton’s surrender on the 4th of July, 1364, we see before 


| us, stretching for miles above and below, the mighty river for the 
| control of which we fought. 


To the left extends the crescent range 
of hills where the two armies met and grappled with each, day and 
night, in the struggle of death. Below stands the city of Vicksburg). 
where the sons and daughters of the South endured not only the. 
fierce bombardment of siege-guns but all the pangs of hunger and 
starvation. Along the crest of hills overhanging the river are the re- 
mains of earthworks, from which the confederate artillery thundered, 
making Vicksburgh the Gibraltar of the South and locking the gate- 
way to the Gulf. On the opposite side of the river can be seen thy 
spot where Grant’s grand army was encamped. 

As we stand on this bivouae of the dead and gaze down the bill- 
sides, beautifully terraced and interspersed with serpentine walks 
and drives, graded with scientific skill, we behold the head-stones of 
sixteen thousand graves amid the green grass und luxuriant forest, 
A poetie vision might 
bring back the shadowy forms of the dead and people the hills and 
valleys once more with the living, moving masses of contending 


or 
pb) 


| armies, and might recall the days when the eyes of the world were 
| turned on that spot and when the hearts of the North and South beat 


with alternate hope and fear as they looked on that struggle, upon 
which seemed to hang the fate of the Union and the confederacy. If 


| there is one spot more than another around which in after years will 


cling heroic memories of the late war it is the cemetery at Vicksburgh. 

And yet, with all its beauty and its fascination, it is cut off from 
the inspection of the world by an almost impassable road. The Goy- 
ernment has determined to construct a road to it, but the appropria- 
tion made is not sufficient. I appeal to gentlemen on both sides, then, 
not to permit a feeling of parsimony to deny the few thousands asked 
to complete this road. We have given millions in pensions to the 
living; let us not deny the pittance necessary to honor the dead. 

I will read the following letter from the Quartermaster-General : 


War DEPARTMENT, QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1879 


Drar Stn: I have the honor to advise you that we have begun work on the Vicks- 
burgh Cemetery road, but that we have not money enough to carry it on to com 
pletion. You may remember that the original estimate of the cost (based upon a 
preliminary reconnaissance) was $13,000, while the amount granted by Congress 
for the work was only $7,000. Now that the route has been carefully surveyed, the 
grades established, and the road cross-sectioned, a tolerably accurate estimate can 
be made, and a telegram just received from the engineer in charge states that the 
work will cost $12,000 exclusive of the bridges, the cost of which was not embraced 
in the original estimate, as will be seen by inclosed copy of engineer's report and 
of letter to you from the War Department, dated February 14, 1378. The bridges 
Mr. Gall states, will cost $10,00@. Unless, therefore, an additional appropriation is 

| granted we shall have to suspend operations as soon as the $7,000 is expended 
This would be regretted. The contractor now has his men and teams on the ground 
and the Department has engineers there attending to that work and other ceme 
terial business in the vicinity. It would, therefore, be much cheaper and better in 
every way to complete the road now then to have it only half built. I suggest, 
therefore, the propriety of granting the additional sum of $5,000 necessary to finish 
the road, which will be of great benetit to the cemetery. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General, Brevet Major General, United States Army. 


| Atrne copy: 
” A. F. ROCKWELL, 
| Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, United States Army. 
| Hon. J. R. Coacmemnrs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
' 
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The Southard Amendment. 
| a 
{ 'T) Ty i , - T - { 
| SPEECH OF HON. J. N. WILLIAMS, 
OF ALABAMA, 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
| Tuesday, February 25, 1879, 
| On the Southard amendment to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, for appending this 
amendment to an appropriation bill we do not offer excuse, but we 
have the best of reasons founded in both law and fact. If the sec- 
tions sought to be expunged have no support in the Constitution of 
the United States, then they ought not to remain on the statuate- 
book, or be enforced asthe law of the land. This is purely a busi- 
ness proposition, apart from partisan preference and political excite- 
ment, and by its fair and just consideration I am willing to abide. 

Is it the business of the States to provide for and conduct elections 
to Federal oftice, or is it the duty of officials authorized by Congress f 
This question comprises the whole argument, and for its solution we 
turn to the Constitution. 











APPENDIX TO 


[he first clause of section 4, article 1 of the Constitution, is in these 
words : 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re presenta 

es, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: but the Con 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 


= language offers no difficulty of construction. No refinement 
of reasoning is required to ascertain its meaning. It is plain, simple, 
and ‘on ief ; and it is both ¢ omprehensive and m: and: itory. The “times 
places, and manner - holding elections * * * shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof,’ 

Time, place, and manner are essentials of a lawful election, and 
here is an absolute requirement of the Constitution that these shall 
be prov ided by State legislation—not provided alone 
merely, but prescribe <L, 

Authority is reserved to Congress to make regulations, or to alter 
such as may have been made by the respective States. Whether this 
power was designed to be operative in the event of neglect or refusal 
on the part of a State to provide for its due representation in Congress, 
we need not inquire. It iscertain that the primary obligation is on 
the State. And when the State through its legislation has done all 
that the Constitution requires, Congress can rightfully do nothin 
more than substitute new re culations, or “ alter ” 
scribed by the State. 

It isafact, Mr. Chairman, that every State in the Union has prescribed 
the “ times, places, = manner of holt ling elections for S« : itors and 
Representatives.” Each has its own system in full and free operation 
and each has its Representatives in both Houses of Congress. Now 
let us examine the Statutes which are sought to be repealed by this 
unendment, and see what they are. They are from 211 to 
section 2051 inclus: ve, and for the sake of strict accuracy I will quote 
them in full: 

sec. 2011. Whenever, 
ibitants, there are two citizens thereof, o. 


y congressional district, there are 
prior to any registration of voters for 


, not furnished 


those alre ady pre 


section 


in any city or town having twenty th 
whenever, in any county o1 
ten citizens 


alice lec 


l of 
upward of 





thereof, of good standing, who 





tion for Representative or 
e Congress of the United States, o1 prior to any ¢ lectionat whicha 
tive or Delegate in Congress is to be voted for, may make known, ir t 
the judge of the cireuit court of the United States for the circuit wherein suc 
city or town, county or parish, is situated, their desire to have such registratio 
such clection, or both, guarded and scrutinized, the judge, within not less than 





en ¢ iys prior tothe 


tration 
iin not less than ten day 


if one there be, or 
Ss prior to the 


If noregistt 


on b 





required 


election, shall open the circuit court at 





ihe most convenient point in the circuit 

Sec. 2012. The court, when so opened by the judge, shall proceed to appoint and 
commission, from day to day and from time to time, and under the hand of the 
uige, and under the sealof the court, for each election district or voting precin 
nsuch city or town, or for such election district or voting cinct in the cor 
ressional district, as may have applied in the manner hereinbefore prescribed 


ind to revoke, change, or renew such appointment from time to time, two citizer 


esidents of the city or town, or of the election district or voting precinct in the 
county or parish, who shall be of different political parties, and able to read and 
rite the English language, and who shall be known and designated as super 
visors of election. (See sections 5521 and 5522.) 
Sec. 2013. The cireuit court, when opened by the judge 1 in the two 


as require 
preceding sections, shall therefrom and thereafter, and up to and including 
tollowing the day of election, be always open for the transaction of busi 
this title, and the powers a 4 jurisdiction hereby granted and confer 

exercised as well in vacation 4s in term time; and a judge sitting at chambers shall 
have the same powers and jurisdiction, including the power of keeping order and 
of punishing any contempt of his authority, as when sitting in court. 

Sec. 2014. Whenever, trom any cause, the judge of the circuit court in any 
judicial circuit is unable to perform and discharge the duties herein imposed, hi 
isrequired to select and assign to the performance thereof, in his place 
the judges of the district courts within his circuit 
such selection and assignment being made, the district judge so designated 
perform and discharge, in the place of the circuit judge, all the duties, powers, and 
obligs ations impose “l and conferred upon the circuit uae by the provisions hereof 

Src. 2015. The preceding section shall be construed to the 
judges of the circuit courts of the United States to desis 
judges of the district Courts within his circuit to disc harge 
this title. 

Src. 2016. 


day 
under 
red shall be 


r the 


, such one of 
as he may deem best; and upon 


shall 


authorize each of 
snate One or more of t 
the duties arising under 


The supervisors of election, so appointed, are 
to attend at ali times and places fixed for the registrati 
gistered, would be entitled to vote tor a Represent 


authorized and require 
mof voters. who. be 


Delegate 








I tive oI In Congress 
and to challenge any person offering to register; to attend atall times and places 
when the names of registered voters may be marked for challenge, and to cause 
such names registered as they may deem proper to be so marked; to make, when 


required, the lists, or either of them, provided for in section 202 
saline 


, and verify the 
; and upon any occasion, and at any time when in attendance upon the dut 
herein prescribed, to personally inspect and serutinize such registry, and for 
poses of identification to aflix their signature to each page of the original li 
of each copy of any such list of registered voters, at such times, upon each day 
when any name may be received, entered, or registered, and in such manner as 
will, in their judgment, detect and expose the improper or wrongful removal there 
from, or addition thereto, of any name. 






Sec. 2017. The supervisors of election are authorized and required to attend at 
all times and places for holding elections of Representatives or Delegates in Con 
gress, and for counting the votes cast at such elections; to challenge any vote offered 





by any person whose legal enmeceiine the supervisors, or either of them, may 
doubt ; to be and remain where the ballot-boxes . ¢ kept at all times after the polls 
are ope n until every vote cast at such time and place has been counted, the cat 
vass of all votes polled wholly completed, and the proper and requisite certificates 
or returns made, whether the certiticates or returns be required under any law of 
the United States, or any State, territorial, or municipal law, and to personally in 
spect and scrutinize, from time to time, and at all times, ou the day of election, the 
manner in which the voting is done, and the way and method in which the poll 
books, registry lists, and t: llies or check-books, whether the same are required by 
any law ot the United States, or any State, territorial, or municipal law, are kept 
Sec. 2018. To the end that each candidate for the ofliceof Representative or Del 
egate in Congress may obtain the benefit of every vote for him cast, the mn rvisors 
of election are, and each of them is, required to personally scrutinize. count, and 
canvass each ballot in their election district or voting precinct cast, whatever may 
be the indorsement on the ballot, or in whatever box it may have been placed or be 


found; to make and forward to the officer who, in accordance with the provisions 
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of section 2025, has been de ate 
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; chief supervisor in and for their ju district, all complaints examinations, | the republican organization was not to be tolerated. The idea tha: 
s er cane el ‘ ee ae 4 i lunar ueaaiiah taalor aw on tty States should be adimitted to full and equal privileges in the General 
oe tees aus a ae , : F | Government, unless they came to advance the policy and purpose of 
f 2X, No} be appointed a supervisor of election or a deputy | the republican party, was too grievous to be borne. 
marshal, under the preceding provisions, who is not, at the tim of his appoint | And it was under the dominance of the same spirit that these stat 
A qqualitie en Sen ies ot a ee tet, or vouns | utes were enacted. They are a part of the same party machinery. 
yo ors of election appointed for any county or parish in any calculated, adjusted, and wielded in the same interest. Without them 
: = t, at the instance of ten citizens, as provided in section 2011, | that party will be shorn of a power by which it has coerced elections 
to mi : oo <8, OF 0 Perkorm ~ po ae a na = and enforced its own will. And now to surrender these potent Weap 
: aes sepa apt Nhe ranted aoe ) ons of party success, and remit to the States the management and 
thorize the appointment control of their elections under the Constitution, is a proposition 


withorized by law, prior | which encounters extreme bitterness and fierce resistance. | surpa 
| tion never yields its hold except at the stern command of popula 





; “he : a ot raat acta ates vend ee ee | power. The people, once robbed of their rights, never recover them 

a : ince of any duty as circuit court commissioner: For | except by tearing from power and place all who thrive by publi 

nil ¢ for eve ettirn, report, record, document, or other paper required | wrong. And it is in obedience to the demand of the people, as we 
EDSer My GE She ErSceiay PUSTenENS, Bim Saline; Ses affixing a | understand it, that this amendment is offered. The Constitution has 

a offic 5 aieaman a aa ae ee : yee a for aa pm oe been a forgotten thing long enough. It is high time to bring legisla- 

ie is provided for in section 2020, any report, statement, | tion back to its recognition, and to expunge from the books all laws 

turn, or examination, for each folio, fifteen cents; and for any copy | which were enacted in open disregard of that great charter. No 

a oe eon — - , a theres! all - . renee a | party in a free government has a right to special privileges or the 
as Sorainaiih \recedine provisions compensation at the rate of $5 | enforcement of laws designed for mere party advantage. No statute 


! 
aor day tor ¢ said oy Das actealiy on daty, wet < xceeding ten da but no com- | Should stand that does not promote thé general good of the people 
t r | No party should stand that legislates only its own ends. Why should 


rs of clection, except to those 


: | 
‘ ' oft nt i msand or ore inhabi ts i es ‘ j 
oe ane sa ena cecneaii . th ‘Te ee arte the fe , | not these statutes be repealed? Let us examine. 
I 1 iper I lil tp mala al ‘ reasu 0” iit hile otates, such ‘ . . “4: » 
ts to be made out, verified, examined, and cert od as in the case of accounts | Section 2011 provides that when two citizens of any town or city 
of commis ers, save that the examination or certificate required may be made | Of more than twenty thousand inhabitants or ten citizens in any 


county or parish desire to have an election for Congress “ guarded 
and scrutinized,” they “ may make known in writing” their wish to 








e ena ago ee ae Cate. ; lhey were adopted in the a Federal judge, and he must open his court ‘at the most convenient 
re 1671 anc i iz. Not om alte . or anges in — ot a. point” in the cireuit. Going back to the Constitution and remem 
eee vee eee ‘2053 - “iin Hg ” ae ter faey CO | bering that it requires the States to prescribe the “ times, places, and 
not mal © “re; ulation for the time s, places, and mannet of hold- | manner” of holding such elections, the pertinent question arises what 
ees re eee and Re as age ee rmey do net ae authority or business has Congress to have a State election “ guarded 
sector Asst CROOTIOTL, CLENCE TW BROKE OF TH DARE. | mome may chum | and scrutinized.” Here is not merely a direct usurpation ; it is an 
parity for tees sections nner the fonrtganty and Sfteonth mend | insal to the integrity of tho Benn 
oe ees | Section 2012 makes the court a most fruitful manufactory of thes 
political agents called “ supervisors,” requiring it to proceed “ fron 
AI I\ day to day and from time to time,” and with the power to revoke, 
ye worn or naturalized in the United States, and subject to | change, or renew its appointments. It strikes me that this is a pros 
bre tizens of the United Stat i State wherein | titution of a Federal judicial tribunal. 
rte ceca te ray cae Aertel poe ball any Stake deneive Section 2013 requires that the court when once opened shall unt 
propert ’ t due process of law; nor deny to | the day following the election “be always open for the transaction 
n of the law of business under this title,” and its special powers and jurisdiction 
Repre t Sapportioned among we seve ral States according | “ shall be exercised as well in vacation asin termtime.” Anda judge 
Saree ok elise biog adaln ta teaite et uaee edneeiae aac ake | sitting at chambers has “the same powers and jurisdiction” as when 
r Pre . l ent of the United es, Repre- | Sitting in court. In other words, a circuit court of the United States 
n Congr the ey tive and judicial officers of a State, or the mem | is turned in upon a town, city, or county to guard and scrutinize : 
| ature ereot denied to any of th nm ue inhabitants of such | State election. 
8 of age, al di tizens of the United yo ern 7 on | But the offensiveness of this legislation is peculiarly manifest in 
! ed in the proportion which the number of such | Sections 2017 and 2018. Thesupervisors are ‘authorized and required” 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of | to impose their presence upon the State officials “at all times and 
Si Ee ee places for holding elections of Representatives and Delegates in ¢ on 
1 Sa a itary. under the United | gre88, and for counting the votes cast at such elections. They are 
. previously an oath, asa member of | required further to challenge the vote of any person whose “ legal 
Concr ' of the United States, or as a member of any State legisla- | qualifications” they or either of them “may doubt.’ The makers ot 
o See ea Se ee eer a oe es ea dee | this section did not condescend to say what disposition should be 
geal secgge “ining ots Feoccmad amet oe | made of a vote challenged by the supervisors but accepted by the 
of two-thirds of cach House, remove such disability ree State oflicials. 
s a ilidity of the pub the United States, authorized by |} The supervisors are also to be a close guard upon the ballot-box 
Hee eee eceeene tele eae ee ee eee ee at athe s}2 | until the vote is counted and the returns are made up. And asa part 
i 1S st 2 ancume or pay any debt oceblinnion incurted in | of their work, they are “to personally inspect and scrutinize” th 
bellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss | manner in which the voting is done, as well as the manner of keeping 
vat cs but ich debts, obligations and ¢ s shall be | the tally-sheets, whether these things be regulated by State laws o1 
. ie Wiese sali Race sewer to-enferns: Wr entailed Waidan. (OO RO ee thorough and comprehensive. The supervisors, 
of this articl ess eS \ under the pretext of seeing that the election is entirely fair, are to 
Al RXV ‘nersonally scrutinize, count, and canvass each ballot,” * * = * 
SECTION 1. The rightof citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or | “‘ Whatever may be the indorsement on the ballot or in whatever box 
ridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous | it may have been placed or be found. The question comes again, 
on of servitude ss | what right has Congress through Federal officials to step into a State 
: He Congress shall have power to enforce this artiele by appropriate | election for any purpose ? What business has Congress with the vote 
er or count of a popular election except upon a contest for a seat in this 
I aver, then, that these statutes have no support in the Constitution, | House ? 
and 1 believe that this position is fortified by the impregnable logic | By section 2019 the supervisors are “authorized and directed” to 
of fact and history take such position, “either before or behind the ballot-boxes,” as will 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, the effort to repeal this legislation is called | best enable them to complete their work of interference with the 
revolutionary, and denounced as a movement against the peace of | voting and with the conduct of the election; and afterward to do 
the country; and gentlemen avow that they will exhaust the re- | the same thing with reference to the situation of the ballot-boxes 
sources of their parliamentary skill and experience to prevent the re- | and the count and returns of the vote. Intrusion could not be more 
peal They have wrought themselves into high excitement becanse complete. 
democrats seek to remove laws for which no warrant can be found in By section 2021 the marshal of the judicial district is required, on 
the Constitution. | the written application of two citizens, to appoint “special deputy 
It is not hard, Mr. Chairman, to find the cause of all this passion. | marshals” to “aid and assist” the supervisors. The citizens making 
These statutes are a fit addendum to the “reconstruction ” scheme | the application need nof be reputable men. Here is a new set of Fed- 
of the republican party. Reconstruction was confessedly outside the | eral ofticials for the work of trespassing upon and interfering with 
Constitution, although members of Congress took the same oath to | the legitimate and exclusive duties of officers appointed by the States 
support that instrument then that they take now. Something bad | under a mandate of the Constitution. Nor is the marshal restricted 
to be done to secure the republican party in the control of administra- | to anything save his own preference in his appointments. He may 
tion, whether that party had majorities in the States or not. be, and in these days he usually is, a mere partisan minion, expected 
A restoration of the seceded States that would not strengthen | and required to devote his official service to the aims of his party. 











And yet he is empowered to multiply himself for the purposes of this 
remarkable legislation. 

Section 2022 defines the duties of marshals and crowns the work of 
usurpation. The marshal and his deputses are to “ keep the peace and 
support and protect the supervisors,” to “ preserve order,” “ prevent 
fraudulent registration and fraudulent voting,” to “ prevent fraudu 
lent conduct on the part of any officer of election,” and to arrest “with 
or without process” any person who, in their opinion, “ commits any 
offense against the laws of the United States.” Could any prov ision 
of law be more sweeping? And these duties and powers are exclu 
They are not to be exercised as auxiliary to the State author 
ity, but their purpose seems to be to supersede such authority. Every 
State in the Union has provided all the necessary machinery for these 
elections. Each has laws regulating the “times, places, and man 
ner” of holding elections, laws for preserving the peace, for the pre- | 
vention and punishment of frand, and for fairly ascertaining and cor- 
rectly declaring the will of the people. But hereis a Federal statute | 
which, while it does not make new regulations forelectionsnor “alter” 
the existing regulations of any State, Hnposes an otfensive surveil- 
lance upon State officials, and even authorizes their arbitrary arrest. 
Ingenuity could hardly conceive a more thorough arrangement for 
overriding the work of the States which the Constitution binds them 
to do. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, cited these election laws and compared 
them with the letter of the Constitution. It is evident that the two 
cannot stand together. 

The secret of the opposition to this amendment is not that it 
olutionary, or that it endangers the public peace. That charge is 
mere pretense. The true reason is that it seeks to abolish the unwar- 
ranted machinery through which a political organization wields un 
constitutional and dangerous powers. The repeal will not discrimi 
nate against any party or section, but it will put an end to an unfair 
and oppressive advantage now enjoyed by one of the great political 
parties of the country. This fact explains the whole of this excited 
opposition. Centralism has struck its roots deep, and every step that 
looks toward laying the ax to the tree shakes the anxious soul of a 
great and powerful party. 

Tam glad, Mr. Chairman, that these election laws were made general. 
It was a great mistake of the republican party not to limit their oper- | 
ation to the South. As long asonly the white people and democrats 
of that section suffered it was not thought worth while to inquire | 
whether the Constitution had any merit to be considered or the State 
any rights to be protected; but when the marshals and 
began to invade the elections in the North, and illustrate the 
and purpose of their authority, the people awoke to 
of this great abuse. 

lf these sections are not a most valuable part of republican party 
machinery, why do the members of that faith in the House so bitterly 
fight this amendment, and why are democrats equally determined in 
the other direction? No such excitement would follow an effort to 
repeal legislation not partisan in its aims and operation. It is pre- 
tended on one side that these statutes are necessary for the protection 
of the citizen; on the other it is shown that they abuse the rights of 
the citizen. When a State, in the line of constitutional requirement, 
has“ prescribed” every appropriate safeguard and necessary regulation 
for the free exercise of the right of suffrage, what right or business 
has Congress with any question of “protection?” With equal propriety 
Congress might assume to “ protect” the citizen against the courts of 
his State when he stands charged with an offense against the State. 
Two years ago the whole republican party took the position that 
Federal elections in the States were, under the Constitution, within 
the exclusive control and regulation of the States respectively ; that 
Congress had no power to inquire into any fraud perpetrated in such 
elections, even though that fraud might reach to the extent of deter- 
mining the Presidency. 

So sacred were the rights of the States then held that no approach 
could be allowed toward the holy ground of the ballot-box. No pro- 
fane gaze could be permitted to search the mysteries that shrouded 
ballots, counts, and returns, no matter how much fraud there might 
be nor how far it affected the rights, interests, character, integrity, 
and honor of the Government and people. It is true that nobody 
credited that party with any sincerity in this position. Everybody 
knew that it was assumed for the special purpose of screening the 
frauds through which the reins of administration were retained against 
the great voice of the people. But still the position was deliberately 
taken and proclaimed as the true doctrine. And yet, in the face of 
this fact, the same party insists on preserving and enforcing statutes 
which transcend all barriers of State protection, and insultingly tres- 
pass upon the innermost precincts of State authority. 

I will not enter upon a discussion of the subject of State rights 
There is no occasion to do so in this connection. But we do intend 
that the country shall understand the deep wrong of the laws that 
we propose to remove. Nor do I care to speak at length of the oper- 
ation of this superadded election machinery in my own State. It is 
enough to say that no republican is ever brought before the courts 
or tried. 
terest of the republican party, and a regular system of prosecuting 
and persecuting democrats is in operation. 
convict, with personal liberty at the will of perjured witnesses, and 
With no appeal from the judgments of a hostile court, the men of 
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| things possible. 


The marshals and deputies all are special agents inthein- | experienced in this 


With juries packed to |! 


Alabama can see nothing to 
And they 


admire in legislation that makes t . 


will stand by their Representatiy the 
struggle to force this repeal, whether upon an appropriation Dill or 
in any other shape. An appropriation bill isa necessary mi at 
this time, because we can secure a repeal in no other way. L he 


work go on, and let those who heed the Constitution and tt 
resent their States and people stand with nna 
position that we have here take 
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Fisheries. 


ON. WM. W. CRAPO. 


[LASSACHIUSETTS 


IN THE HouskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
S Va 1, 879 
On the Senate concurrent 1 tion recommending the abt i ry 
‘ e Was M4 treat 
Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, it is upon the abrogation of the fishery 
articles of the Washington treaty that the prosperity and I may add 
the continuance of the American sea-fisheries depend This treaty 
was not concluded in the interests of t! New Et vland i shermen, 
nor at their request On the contrary, the high joint « ssion 
which framed the treaty had full knowledge of the wis of ow 
fishermen, and were aware that free markets for Canadians in ex 
change for free fishing for Americans had een opposed as an exchange 
| decidedly disadvantageous to this country Under the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, which terminated in I> ir tisherme vd 
tested the value of this inter hange of privileg ind knew it the 
balance was against them In every agitation for a renewal of re 
procity the New England fishermen have remonstrated and protested 
against this unequal interchange of privilege 
The great and absorbing questio befor s 1 which 
framed the Washington treaty were those grov rout of the late 
civil war; questions of England’s liability for damages to our com 
merece by reason of the building and equippi ind manning of co 
federate cruisers. Every other question was overshadowed the 
so-called Alabama claims. The treaty proposed the se ement of all 
causes of difference between the t=wo countries, as is usual nak 
ing of treaties, and hence there were articles embraced erning 
the San Juan boundary-line and concern the fisheri It true 
that differences had arisen between the local at es of the Pro 
inces and our fishermen while in the prosecution of t rb OSS, 
sometimes leading to colli deemed wise to p nt 
their recurrence. But in signally failed ! no 
longer ago than January of rmen were mob! their 
vessels seized and detained troye und the res 
broken up by the lawles inls 
Free fishing in Canadia ranted to the people of this 
country and free fishing in vas granted to the Cana 





dians, and the Canadian fi llowed o 


IY WiarKe borthet 
fish free of duty The Canadians claimed that th privile they 
gave were of greater value than those they received il ‘ i 
sion was provided to determine what money compensation, if any, 
should be paid by the United States to Great Britain Phe commis 
sion met at Halifax, and made an award against the United State 
of $5,500,000, This award was considered by the people of t oun 
try as excessive and exorbitant Many doubted whethe t was 
lawfully or honorably due. Besides being grossly and palpably ex 
cessive in amount, there were grave reasons for think hat the 
arbitrators had transcended their jurisdiction do also | ted 
to consider in their computation elements in favor of the United 
States. It wasthought that England would, upon the ] ‘ ition of 
our objections to the award, readily admit its } ( mid decline 
to receive asum so exorbitant and nwarranted i tate 
ment of facts. The United States, prompt } ale ‘ > maintain 
the principle of arbitration among natio i i? deprive Great 
Britain of every technical excuse for omitting a review of our crit 
cisms, paid the money. Great Britain took the money and keeps it 
and doubtless will continue to keep it. It unnecessary, and per 
haps improper, to comment on the act on or motives of Great Britain 
In accepting this iward. It was wise vy indyment. for the I ted 
States to pay the amount: whether it was wise of Great Brit to 
accept it has been determined b er notions of self-interest 

We have paid t i award of 85 500.000, and ve have at ht to the 
inshore fisheries of the Provinces tor the six years to con And vet 
connected withit is a burden so grievous that our tishermen with one 
voice ask for the abrogation of the fishery clauses of the treaty at 
once, Without waiting the expiration of the full i 

The testimony before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of persons 

tl business, shows conclusive that the practical 
working of this treaty had been to foster and greatly stimulate the 
| Canadian fisheries, and to an equal extent to damage and cripple our 


own. Since 1°73, when this treaty became operat e, the Canadians 


have with each year added to the number of their boats, thet 
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| 
date the American 
i ruinous busi- | 


a 


their catch mackerel. Since that 


fishermen have experienced the losses of a declining ans 


men, ana ol 


hess. 


The reasons are apparent. The New England fishermen engage in 


the mackerel] and cod fisheries at a large cost for vessels, outfits, and 
supplies. Their vessels must be suitable to withstand the storms and | 


gales of the ocean, their lishing gear and outfits must be of the high- 


est excellence, and their supplies must be of generous quantity and | 
good qua tomeet the demands of the American sailor, who requires 
better fare than do the sailors of any other nationality. The fisher- 
men of the Provinces, with small boats or cheap dories, with inex- 
pensive outfits, and with coarse, cheap fare, are employed near their | 
hom The permanent investment and the operating expenses of | 
our American fishermen are vastly in excess of those of their Canadian 
rmpetitors The frequent communication by steam-vessels between | 
e Provinees and Boston enables the pfovincial fishermen to ship | 
eir catch almost daily, while our fishermen must retain theirs on | 
board until the close of their season’s cruise ; and in this way our com- 
petitol ecure the bette: prices of the early market. We give tothem 
the treaty every advantage of markets which we possess, while we 


annot, fromthe nature of things, possess ourselves of the advantages 


ch their close proximity to the fishing-grounds gives to them in 


mall capital, cheap supplies, and low wages. 
But L have not time to discuss the reasons; I must content myself 
imply with facts and results. We find an industry once prosperous 
and profitable sinking the capital invested. We find the labor which 
nee received remunerative wages obtaining a beggarly return. The 


rews of our tishing-vessels are paid by a share of the catch, and 
vs depend upon the quantity of fish taken and the prices 
them. The ayerage earnings of these men for the sea- 


their earni 


obtained for 


on of Is7", embracing the tive months from June to November, were | 
about 327.00 for each man or $5.58 per month. The returns to the } 
vessel-owners have been equally ruinous. But I will not detain the 


House with the detailed account of losses. The tigures demonstrate 
that the Dominion in a very few years inevitably | 
supplant our American fishermen unless seasonable and effectual rem- 
| are prov idded. 


ales 


fishermen will 


During the year 1878 the domestic catch by vessels from Massachu- 
setts ports was 144,205 barrels of mackerel; the importations into that 
State from the provinces were 102,148 barrels. This large importation 
of foreign-canught mackerel has kept the market depressed throughout 
the As an evidence of this there was sold in Boston, in De- | 
cember last, one lot of 1,400 barrels of mackerel for $1.75 per barrel, 
which would leave a net of about forty cents per barrel after paying 
the cost of barrel, salt, packing, and inspection. 

One fact is worthy of mention in considering the amount awarded 
at Halifax. During the season of 1578 the whole number of Ameri- 
can vessels visiting the bay Saint Lawrence for mackerel was 273. 
The total amount of fish taken within the three-mile limit was 20,202 | 
barrels Which were sold in our markets for $"4,848. For this one year’s 
privilege we have paid by the Halifax award about $450,000 in cash, 
and during the year we have remitted duties on Canadian mackerel, 
cod, and other fish amounting to about $350,000. 

Phe cod fishery sufiers by the treaty stipulations as well as the mack- 
erel fishery, with no advantages accruing to it, since the cod is net 
taken within the three-mile line. The remedy for the depression and 
losses now so grievously weighing down our fisheries isin the abrogation 
of this treaty. Unless this be secured all other relief will be partial 
and temporary. Restored to the conditions existing prior to the treaty 
our fishermen will take courage and will continue the prosecution of a | 
business which in the past has added to the general wealth and pros- | 
perity of the country. But if we are disposed to let this industry, 
upon which a population of one hundred and fifty thousand people is 
dependent, fade out, and to allow our tishing-vessels to decay, and 
force their crews into other employments, it is well for us to con- 
sider whether there may be other losses and dangers in surrendering 
these fisheries to a rival nation. 

Our fathers thought it wise to foster and encourage the fisheries, 
not simply for the addition of wealth gained from the sea, but to 
secure tor the national defense trained and hardy seamen for use in 

naval warfare. For seventy years this Government, and prior to that 
the colonies, paid liberal bounties to aid the development and in- 
crease of our tishing marine. These bounties bave been abandoned, 
and the New England fishermen, relying upon their energy and en- 
terprise, do not ask a renewal of them. But they do ask that the 
United States shall not offer a bounty to build up this industry in 
the hands of rivals. When we are confronted with a declining mer- 
chant marine; when the carrying trade is passing into the hands of 
foreigners; when we remember that our whaling tleet, which twenty 
years ago numbered six hundred ships with eighteen thousand sail- 
ors—the best sailors on the globe, disciplined and educated in voy- 
ages of three and four years’ duration—is now reduced to one hun- 
dred and sixty-three vessels with less than five thousand sailors, we 
may well inquire where are the sailors to come from to man our Navy 
in case of foreign war. 

We can build vessels of war in a few weeks when the emergency 
arises. With our resources of timber and iron and copper and every 
material entering into the construction of vessels, we can build ships 
at short notice in our private ship-yards even if we cannot in our 
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| left our sailors to tind their way home to enlist in the naval seryi, 





navy-yards, but efficient and hardy sailors come only fro:n the train- 
ing and experience of years of toil and danger upon the sea. 

During the late civil war our Navy was largely manned by New 
England fishermen and whalemen. The rolls will show that th, 
acting masters, ensigns, mates, and other subordinate officers cam, 
largely from these employments. The Alabama burned our ships and 
of theircountry. Massachusetts furnished twenty-five thousand me) 
for the Navy during the late war, nearly one-third of the total numbe; 
enlisted in that service. 

When, in 1785, William Rotch, of Nantucket, then the lea 
whaling merchant of America, suffering from the losses of the Reyo 
lution and deprived of English markets by the prohibitory duti: 
upon oil imposed by Great Britain, went to England with the view 
of establishing there his business by taking his ships and sailors t 
some English port, Lord Hawkesbury refused to receive the ships 
because they were not British-built. Hesaid to Mr. Roteh: * It is not 
ships we want, for our carpenters can build ships, but it is your sail- 
ors we want.’ 

Unless we are prepared to retire from the dcean; to relinquish all 
hope of ever becoming a great maritime power, with no commerce of 


Vit 


| our own, and no Navy to defend it or to assert our position among 


the nations of the earth, then we should cease to discriminate against 
our fishermen in favor of the fishermen of the Dominion. But while 
we have a country whose shore is two oceans and which invites to 
mastery on the seas as well as on the land, let us protect and encour- 
age every branch of marine industry 

England cannot object to the abrogation of this treaty. The repre- 
sentativesof Great Britain andthe Dominion of Canada have asserted 
that the award was an inadequate compensation for the privileges 
vranted to the United States. They have declared with persistency 
and apparent sincerity that they regarded the privileges of the in- 
shore fisheries as of very great value and the privileges of the Amer 
ican markets as of slight value. If we offer to surrender at once all 


| claim to the fisheries for which we have made full payment for the 


next six years, with no request or suggestion for a return of any part 
of the purchase money, Great Britain and the Provinces cannot but 
accept the proposition with pleasure. The acceptance of such a propo 


| sition will remit our fishermen to the fishing grounds and markets 


which they enjoyed before the enforcement of this treaty, and will 
ve value to their fishing property and a fair return for their labor. 
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Japanese Indemnity Fund. 


1 » py _ 4 J a ¥ » » 1 n ‘ 
SPEECH OF HON. 8. A. BRIDGES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, , 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 3 
On the bill (IT. R. No, 5131) in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. Speaker, in discussing the questions which nat- 
urally arise from the consideration of the bill now before the House 
it will be necessary to be somewhat historical in order that the coun 
try may fully understand and know the reasons which will govern 
our action in deciding upon them. 
Inthe twenty-five years which have elapsed since Commodore Perry 


, 1879, 


| first penetrated the barriers of seclusion with which the Japanese 


Empire and people had been surrounded for a period of two centu- 
ries that people has made such almost unprecedented progress in the 
arts, sciences, manners, and customs of modern civilization as to com- 
mand the admiration of all other nations. 

It was in the year 1853 that Commodore Perry, in command of an 
American squadron, first succeeded in communicating with the offi- 
cials of the Japanese Empire and establishing friendly relatious with 
that government, and in the following year he again visited the Japa- 
nese islands and secured the ratification of a treaty of amity with but 
nominal privileges. This treaty was made with an officer who bore 
the title of Tyeoon or Shiogoon, and who was thought by Commodore 
Perry. in the light of the limited information then at his command, 
to be the supreme ruler of the country, the error of which was not 
discovered until several years atter the ratification of a subsequent 
treaty made in 1858, which was also signed by the Tycoon on the 
part of Japan, and which granted commercial privileges and made 
concessions under very stringent restrictions, and permitted Ameri- 
cans to reside at a few designated ports within greatly cireumseribed 
limits. The government of the empire was of a feudal character, 
consisting of a confederation of powerful independent princes, some 
of whom were possessed of immense wealth who all acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Mikado, the spiritual ruler of the empire, but many 
of whom were extremely jealous of the power of the Tycoon, who was 
the generalissimo or commander in-chief of the armies by hereditary 
right and the authority of the Mikado, and who by reason of his 
power and great wealth has assumed the executive functions of the 
government which were tacitly relinquished to him by the Mikado. 








—_ 


The advisory council was composed of appointees called governors 


and the body styled the gorogio. 


Of this council the Tycoon was the leader and was addressed and 
referred to by all officials as “ his majesty,” from which the impres- 
sion was formed by foreigners that he was the supreme ruler of the 
empire, which impression was not dispelled until the early part ol 


he 
ul 


year 1863, when in a dispatch to the Secretary of State the Amer 
ican minister said ‘the Tycoon is outranked by at least four person 


ages in this empire,” and trom that time until the final ratification of 


the treaties by the Mikado, in 1266, 


the invalidity of the 
signed by the Tycoon Is frequently alluded to in the 


reaties 


( orrespond 


ence by both the Secretary of State and the American minister in 


Japan. 


The breach of the time-honored traditions of the « mpire com 


mitted by the Tycoon in admitting foreigners was bitterly opposed 
by a large number of the native princes, among them being those of 
Nagato and Satsuma, two of the most wealthy and powerful in th 
whole empire, and was discountenanced by the Mikado himself. 
Undersuch overpowering difficulties it became practically impossible 


for the Tycoon to execute the provisions of the treaties which he ] 


made. 


id 
( 


In the mean time Russia, Great Britain, France, and the Nethei 
lands had secured concessions similar to those which had been granted 


to the United States; and, in the absence of correct 


by the foreign representatives acting in concert to compel him to per- 


form the stipulations of his compact. 


Iniormation ot 
the facts, the apparent vacillation of the Tycoon was erroneously 
construed by all, and great pressure was brought to bear upon hii 


The populace of the entire 


empire were wrought into a high state of excitement by the disat 
fected princes, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the Tycoon 


maintained his position by a seeming acquiescence 


demand for the expulsion of all foreigners. 
‘his agitation, while nominally directed against 


t 


roreigners 


the popular 


and for 


he purpose of expelling them from the country, was really an attempt 
by some of the powerful enemies of the Tycoon who coveted his posi 
tion and power to cause his overthrow, seizing upon the pretext in 


furtherance of their sinister designs. 


This is strongly evidenced by 


the fact that the Princes of Satsuma and Nagato, the most powerful 
jpponents of the Tycoon and of his policy, were the first to offer con 
cessious to foreign powers when the power of the Tycoon had been 


) 
broken. 


During these turbulent times the American minister was 


frequently appealed to by the oflicers of the Tycoon’s government, as 


t 


representatives of other foreign powers. 


the especial friend of Japan, to intercede in their behalf with the 


Che opposition of the Prince of Nagato, or Choshu, finally tet 
minated in open rebellion to the authority of the Tycoon, and was even 
carried to the extent of sending an expedition against the capital of 


the empire where the Mikado resided. 


The prince also erected bat- | 
teries on the heights bordering the north side of the straits of Shimo- | 


noseki, which connected the China Sea with the inland sea of Japan, 
the latter being a narrow body of water lying between two of the prin- 
cipal islands of the Japanese Empire and having two passes connect- 
ing it with the Pacific Ocean, and having purchased three vessels which 
were armed, equipped, and manned as war-vessels, declared his inten- 


tion to close the straits to na 


vigation, firing upon all vessels which 


attempted to pass, including those of the Tycoon and other native 


princes. 


In June, 1863, the steamer Pembroke, a small American mer- 


chant-vessel, was fired upon at the strait by the forces of the prince, 
and although not injured was delayed by being compelled to make a 


circuitous route through another channel. 


For this outrage the owners of the vessel, through the American 


minister, demanded and received from the Tycoon’s government the 
sum of $10,000, and the additional sum of $2,000 was paid to the min- 


ister of the United States on his demand as interest for a short delay 


in the settlement of the bill, which amount was applied to the liqui- 
The Tycoon promptly dis- 
flag, denounced the act 
promised to chastise him as soon as he could muster suflicient force 
Without waiting for this, the American minister, Mr. Pruyn, 


dation of the expenses of the legation. 
claimed the insult to our 


todo so. 


the possibility of an outbreak when the then strong force of the 
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pow 
ers had been withdrawn, they say: 

How and where the s ’ < is arly t ‘ 
inat 1 of the present st rf ~ e I rpwers, the fore “4 
tising the Prince of ¢ sh ‘ g % 

‘ tribute to the secur \ peen in b 

eut Daimio 

Che re ’ aoe the 4 TY \ of t 
strict of the batteries l ruin re 
agg sor en the eve , TEbike 

me : 

In conformity e col mn reached a is confere the 
squadrons of the Vil i } ers, sisting oL nine british wat 
Vessels, Carrying one ‘ nd sixty-lour guns and twenty-« i 
hundred and fifty men; t kre h war-vesse Carry xty-fout 
guns and eleven hundre tit ve m four Netherlands war 
vessels, carrying tifty-s h lred and tiftv-one men 
and a small merchant-stea hich is charter » represent the 
United States in the tleet, w one gu Lake from the | tited Sta es 

| ship Jamestown, and le mmand of Ensign Pearso th sever 
teen men detailed f1 Jamestown, sailed from Yokohama i 
tleet under the general dire mof the British admiral, and on the 4th 
oth, 6th, 7th, and sth days ot September, 1-64, destroyed the batteries 
and magazines of the Prince-of Choshu at Simonosek tally routed 
his forces, and compe led him to sue for peace wit iss of the B 
ish, Freneh, and Duteh this engagement was very heavy, twenty 
three of the British wounded being cared for on board of t Aimerica 
representative in the tleet, but that vesse nd her entire ¢1 I 
mained uninjured, although Ensign Pearson rendered eff ven \ 
long range with the guu taken from the Jamesto ll tk 
was accomplished, however, even without this, as he was « Vv Nt 
to indicate to the Japanese he entire unity of the fore 1} \ 

On the return of the tleet to Yokohama the fore 1 represe 
again met in council, and, gratified with the success of the exp ! 
thought proper to demand as a further exhibition of their power an 
indemnity for the losses sustained and expenses incuri hich were 
first estimated at two. ions Of dollars, but subsequent raised to 
three millions, wit] evident purpose of forcing the opening of a 
additional port in lieu of payment, as was indicated in the articles of 
the convention then entered into between the representatives of for 
eign powers and those of the tyceoon’s government 

Although all claims against the Japanese prior to the sailing of thi 
expedition had been settled, the American representative was co 
pelled to join those of the other foreign powers in making this demand 
in order to carry out the agreement of unity of action, as the amount 
named was a gross sum and that to be paid to each was not designated 
in the articles of convention This conveution was signed by all the 


of the prince, and 


consulted with Commander McDougal, of the United States steamer 
Wyoming, then at that station, and the result of the consultation was 
the immediate dispatch of that vessel to avenge the insult, which was 


done in a most effectual manner. 


The engagement at the strait was 


one of the most brilliant on record, the Wyoming engaging in close com- 


bat the extraordinary odds of three armed vessels, aided by several 
heavy shore batteries which assailed her from the heights, the result 


being the total destruction of one of the vessels, the sinking of another, 
aud the disabling of the third; the damage sustained by the Wyoming 


being slight, and her casualties four men killed and seven wounded, | 


while the lessof life on the part of the opposing forces of the prince was 


very great. 


Subsequently a French vessel, and one belonging to the 


Netherlands, were assailed at the same strait, retaliation in each case 


being prompt and disastrous to the prince. 


In the summer of 1864 


the reactionary element had gained such strength that the Tycoon 
was rendered powerless, and the representatives of foreign powers 
held a conclave at which it was determined that the powers should 
unite in striking such a blow as would demonstrate the omnipotence 


of their power and the impotence of resistance by the opposition ; and | 
the power, wealth, prominence, and hostility of the Prince of Choshu | 
in evidence of which the 


pointed him out as the “ terrible example ;” 


following extracts from the memorandum then made and signed by 
After stating 


all the representatives in council is sufficient proof. 


parties on the 22d day of October, 
the 


erously suggested that the disparity of forces 


met 
| 


to divide 


ross 


amount. 


| thereby the portion receive d by 


thi 


Ieo4, and the forei 


Lhe 


British 


) al 
} 
I 


nited States, 


on ministers then 
miibiist 


id i 


el Very tre 


he actual 


| should be ignored, and that the moral weight of the unity of actior 
should entitle each power to an eq ial share. As Great Britain is 
by far the heaviest sufferer by the action, none could object to thi 
and it was therefore agreed that each power should receive one-fo 4rth 
of the gross sum, or $750,000, But the French minister claimed that 
he should receive $140,000 to be tirst deducted for the damage of the 
French vessel assaulted by Choshu some months previon , and 
Netherland’s representative a similar amount for the attack on the 
Dutch vessel. Not to be outdone in the matter of claims, the Amer 
ican minister demanded a similar amount for the Pembroke atfair, 
although the claim had been overpaid by the tycoon’s government. 
All these claims were allowed by the minister of Great Britain, and 


W hose ‘ laims bh ul 


all been previously settled, and whose single small merchant-vessel 


and seventeen men can 


it 


out 


was greater by 3140,000 t] 


steamers and twet 


the battle, and suffered severely in damage to the ve 


eight 


hundred and hiity men bore 


ol 


the 
n that of 


Great Brit 


engagement e! 


itirely unharmed, 


alin, Whose he Wafl- 
the brunt of 
st in killed 


and wounded men, and the great expense incurred during a five days’ 
action with such a large 


ul 


Is. 


force and one h 


undred 


ima xty-four heavy 


The ratification by the United States Government of the conven 
tion exacting th! 
sion and the absurption of public and official attention by the wants: 


noney 


is due to the lack 


ola |] 


" sion for its divi 


of our great civil war which was at that time straining the energies of 
every otticer of the Government and InNonopolizing both branches of 
the National Legislature. 


for we clearly had not at t 


he 


The receipt ol the money by this Govern 


ment is due to the magnanimous ac 
Lime 
ese, as is shown by the published official 


tion 


of the oth 


any Vale 


pri 


corre 


er powers concern d, 
® against the Japan 


spondence. In addi 


tion to this fact the acceptance of this sum by our Government is 
placed in a still more unfavorable light by the friendly reliance which 


has from the first characterized the intercourse of the Japanese with 
our Government and people, and which took the form of an article in 


the treaty of 1858 with Japan, whi h reads as follows: 


The President of the 
will act as a friendly 
the government of Japan ar 


The ships of war of the United States 


to such Japanese vessel 
; without a 


yreach « 


ARTICLE II 
United States, at the request of the Japane 4e government 
mediator in such matters of difference a5 nay arise between 
nd any European power 
shall render friendly aid and assistance 
3 as they may meet on the high seas, so far as can be done 
fr >trality; and all Ameriean consuls residing at ports visited 
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by Japanese vess« 1 grive friendly aid as m be permitted by 
th Ws ot © Tespe ‘ eh they re le 
This articl plac Japanese interests under the especial protection 
of the American Government throughout the world, and we stand 
convicted of having taken an undue advantage of our ward while 
acting in the capacity of a self-appointed guardian. Reprehensible 
as such an act of pertidy is accounted in an individual, how much 
more so doe t appear as the act of one of the greatest nations of 
the earth a the especial advocate of justice and equity between 
natic 
The total amount received from Japan by this Government was 
> old coin, calculated as follows: 
I ed tro Japan | t I pow 8 before 1 
$3 000. 000 
! | rar ‘ ‘ Lit t I } 
40.1 420, 000 
y Fon Onn 
4 | al to 645, OF 
>id Ira rla ind the T ( 
140. 000 
4 a5. 000 
Secret ~ ird recognized the niustice of the exaction when 
! tallment is received; and being convinced of its ulti 
ite return to Jap retained it and the succeeding installments in 
hie tody of the State Department as a special trust fund, and as 
i till hele that Department There have been several 
pon this subjec by committees of the Senate and House, 
ria ad unanimously favorable to its return, but concurrent 
' i ever been secured, else our always friendly relations with 
Japa ese | lupire and people vould ere this have been more firmly 
ted Lstrong impetus given to our commercial intercourse 
oe the righting of this gt ous wron The money 
bie receives ead of be placed in the vaults, was invested 
pnae and the money itself \ sed paying our indebted 
tal tl prisac ol ther tunas vhich would have be 
! ed for the full ra f erest « the bond » per 
ive iTii Lee iit 
Kor these b $ Increase mit had declined 
l s much a requirement of justice to make good 
t eca ‘ estmen nvoluntary one in the nature 
{ { ‘ a 1 retur port n of this principal This, 
} ‘ ‘ t ed upon to do, but on the contrary, by 
the pro ms of tl ) he principal with equitable interest at the 
ite of ‘ lL bes rned to Japan less the iount of 
«| mnt ie paid t ‘ cers and crew of the United States sh p 
VW ! i ‘ ind ere of the J ikiang ior “extraotl 
‘ i ible do meritorious, and perilous services rendered 
( tio if the enemy’s vessels in the strait of Shimonoseki 
the aceu ut 8 from the appreciation of the securities, the 
mpo rot the erest, (which was uniformly reinvested by the 
( ‘ the fune is appears by the records of the State Depart 
n in | ract ri hich I have in my hand, )and the iccretion 
thu h fortunate operations in the bond market, which collectively 
i its en ha i million of dollars, to be covered into the 
Treasury after deduc g¢ $125,000 for the purpose specially mentioned 
n the seeond seetion of the bill and before referred to, than which 
no more meritoriously deserved appropriation was ever made for a 
milar purpose And why is it that the State Department should 
think ot and be so se rupulously exact as to kee pa debit and credit 
ount th the Japanese government if it was not done with an 


nest intention of paying it back? And shall this House now refuse 
to dorse what has been so honestly and honorably done, and with- 
hold from the Japanese government that which is its just due? To 


lo so would be to bring a stain upon its character, and dishonor upon 


the American nation, 

In the light of the abundant information now at command the 
conviction ftorees itself upon all who investigate this subject, first, 
that the original exaction was a grievous error which should be rec- 
tified juickly as possible by restitution; second, that the invest- 
ment of the fund in our bonds and using the money to pay our debts 
entitles the Japanese government to a fair rate of interest, but not 
to the accretions which resulted from the judicious manipul: atior 1of 
the fund by its custodian; and, last, that the officers and crews of 
the Wyoming and Takiang, whose rights to prize money are lost 


through a technicality, should be recompensed for their exceptional 


bravery by special donation provided for in the bill. But it will 
undoubtedly be said that they are not entitled to anything, because 
by not having captured the enemy’s vessels they are not brought 


within the purview of the law relating to prize Admit it. But did 
they not destroy them and thus render them powerless of evil? Were 
they not swept from a hostile attitude and made no longer able to do 
injury to our ships and our commerce? Was not the result substan- 
tially the same and the ircountry of as great magnitude 
as if they had captured them? If so, should we hesitate to place 
them on the roll of beneficiaries and grant them the boon so justly 
provided for them in the bill? Justice, equity, national gratitude, 
and a proper appreciation of American heroism forbid it. A heroism 


‘Ss. 


benetits to or 


in this case almost, if not wholly, unparalleled in the historic bravery 
of our national troops when an office 
watching 


on the Wyoming, while eagerly 
combat, 


the changing scenes of the stood with mateh in 
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hand and outstretched arm ready to apply it to the magazine, pre 
ferring to have the men and vessel blown to atoms than to surre ude : 
to the enemy, by whom, if they had been captured, the y would h: 
suffered the most cruel death. Hard and cruel would it be if such 
unexampled heroism and devotion to our national flag, national hon a 
and national interests should not receive a willing ‘and most cordial 
recognition. 
But it may be 


recognition ? 


asked whether we 
History wil 


have any precedents for such 
| not permit me to present a case exact 


parallel to the present, and the nearest I can find to it are the fol 
lowing 
ongress by special acts awarded 
irst. To the officers and crew of the United States frigate Co; 
ita’ or the destruction of the British frigate Guerriére, $50 00 
to be distributed as prize-money. 
Second. To Captain William Bainbridge, his officers and crew, fo; 


the destruction of the British 
as prize-money. 

Third. To the officers and crew of the sloop of war Wasp, for th 
capture of the British sloop of war Frolic, $25,000 

Fourth. To Captain Oliver H. Perry and the oflicers and crew of 
his squadron, for the capture of British vessels on Lake Erie Sept 
ber 10, IR13, S2 


frigate Java, $50,000, to be distributed 


ih 


09,000, and $5,000 to the captain in addition to his shar 


of the aforesaid sum. 
Fifth. To the officers and crew of the sloop of war Wasp, for the 
capture and destruction of the British vessels Reindeer and Avor 


$50,000, and one year’s pay in addition 





Sixth. To Commodore Decatur, his otlicers and crew, for the cap 
ture of Algerian vessels, which were afterward released and restored 
to the Dey of Algiers, §100,000, 

Seventh. To the officers and crew of the United States steame) 
Kearsarge, for the destruction of the Alabama, $190,000, the full est 
mated value of that vessel. 

There are other precedents of the same character, but ‘these 
sufiice to show the practice of our Government for a long series of 
years d for a continuance of that practice what should be don 


} 


under the 
under co 





distribution of 
that character 
lent, making a 


the present case, Not in the 
for there 1 money 
ation, but Is equiv: 
meritorious citizen 

In fixing the amount of $125,000 to be paid to them, two year 
has been take ah proper 


prize-money 
in the case 
donation toa 


law, S of 


ho 


side whiat class of 


~ 


S 


pay 


nas the basis of computation, as and just 1 


terion by which to arrive at it. Had the Wyoming captured instea 
of destroying the enemy’s vessels, and their value been distributed 
) e-money under the law, they would have been entitled toa mue! 
larger sum. In expressing a willingness to receive this, to them 


rnifticant sum compared with the danger of life and the magni 


of the gallant services rendered, they are not intluenced so much 
the intrinsic value of the money as a desire for the recognition by th 
Government of the greatness of their deeds of most noble daring. An¢ 
what American heart can fail to beat high with admiration of out 
naval service, of whose gallantry and prowess we have had so mat 


illustrious examples? Who can be found so cold and indifferent 
to say that the brave men who have saved our national tlag from d 
erace and our national character from dishonor shall n 
iized as beneficiaries and receive a trifling remuneration ? 

The objectscontemplated in this bill are of vital importance in every 
aspect in which it may be viewed. It will give encouragement to our 
Navy to follow the noble example of the Wyoming, 
tendency to establish the most friendly relations with Japan; 


ot be recog 


Will 


is 


and will have a 


vive a tresh impetus to our commercial intercourse with it, and will 


hold up our integrity and honor to an admiring world. 
turning this money to Japan, how insignilicant is the sum compare 
with the vast benefits to our country which will result from friendly 
relations, and our business intercourse with it. But the favora! 
results of trade will be of minor importance to us, compared with the 
discharge of a moral d 
we cannot lay a legal or equitable claim, thereby esti wblishing a char 
acter for integrity and honor which should be an example worthy 0 
the imitation of other nations for all time to come. 

I hereto append a letter from the Secretary of State upon this sub 
ject ; 
1878. 

The following letter is from the Secretary of State: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATI 
December 12, 


187 


And in re- 


l 


me 


uty in returning to that country that to which 


‘ 
1 


also a statement of the situation of the fund up to December 1, 


SIR = ferring to verbal request on vour behalf for a statement of the condition 
of the Japanese indemnity up to date, I have the honor to inform you that tli 
are now belonging to that indemnity bonds and coin as follows 
United States 10-40 bonds, 5 per cent.......----------- eoeee $1, 208, 000 | 
United States tive percents of 1881 ..-.-. .--+-+-----+---ee2 sere: 9), 450 
$a ee es ORME det bh tan Guies oiea-es : i), 225 
Interest earned to date on 10-40 ‘VETS, RS ees ey er eee 12, 835 
(The next payment of interest on these bonds will be received March 

1, 1879.) 

Interest earned to date on new five percents of 1881........-..-.. 1, 746 
(The quarterly payment of interest on these bonds will be on Fe ‘bru 

ary 1, 1879.) 

TOO icc nce ckpns Seb Soa eb ease nheneowkeudenbnee oka beeebses ss 1, 552, 316 


I have the honor to be, &c., your obedient servant, 


WM. M. EVARTS 
Hon. Gt SCHLEICHER, 


of Representatives. 


STAVE 
Howse 

































































The following statement shows the situation of the fund and amount 
due December 1, 1-78: 


Interest on each installment from the time of payment to De 

cember 1, In7#, at S per cent 
First installment from September 4, 1865.............00... $26, 600 91 
second installinent from January &, 1k66.................. 24, 335 16.33 
[Lird installment from May 16, Ls6¢ 5 2 045 58.3 
pourth and fitth installments trom July 29, !874...... : : 5, 807 &3 
sixth installment from August 1, 1#74...............00.. ss 2z, 351 58. 33 

Oo ae ‘ - aaese eas Skaawes “141 0x 
Add principal received oe ee ee ee ae: - T=5, VOU O 

lotal principal and interest, December 1, 127% 1 3,141 O08 
fotal of fund December 1, 1278.................... ‘ 1,552,316 78 
Deduct amount to be returmed .. 2... cc cc ccc ccc cce sicuuws By kena 

Balance to our credit.............. 429,17 ) 
Deduct amount of prize-money 125, 000 00 
Net protit covered into the Treasury ‘ ee $175 70 
Add premium on bonds ‘ ec ‘ 4 : 110, 064 00 

BE cciccdsieun Sa55%5 0 414, 239 70 


The Sugar Tariff. | 


SPEECH OF HON. A. TOWNSEND. 


Ob} 


OHILO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Natu lai, Va cl f. 1-7 ', 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6134) 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. 


on this subject, I am 
opinion exists as to 


to reg ( 
Mr. Speaker, from the discu 
d to the conclusion that no real 
e amount of duty that sugar should pay the 
Government, but we vary widely as to the 
in the adjustment and collection of that duty. 

yocate one thing and some but we all agree that a radical 
change in the law is necessary, so that the consumer and importer 
and manufacturer may stand on an equal footing and the Government 
receive What is justly its due, the full revenue. 

If the practical experience of the last twenty-five years has taught 
us anything in regard to the methods of collecting the duties on for 
eign importations, it has certainly demonstrated beyond all reasonable 
donbt the great advantage of specific duties as compared with what 
is known as graduated or ad ralorem valuations; and I think I am 
warranted in saying that all the later modificationsand amendments 
to the revenue laws have tended in the direction of substituting the 
former for the latter whenever it could be done and the nature of 
the article would admit. I have no doubt that most all the com- 
plaints of undervaluation, improper sampling, false invoices, and 
smuggling are the logical results of the system adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of scaling the values and graduating the rates of duty on 
certain kinds of goods, and it can be shown that where the law pro 
vides a specific duty on any given article there is no possibility of 
undervaluation, no opportunities for fraud, and notrouble in collecting 
the revenue. 

In view of these facts, attested by experience, which have 
cannot be suecessfully controverted, it becomes our plain duty to 
carefully consider and determine how far this specific duty can be 

‘properly applied in adjusting the duty on an article that varies 
much in value as sugar. The value of sugar depends so Jargely on 
its dry or its damp condition, its color, granulation, and saccharine 
strength, that it is utterly impossible under the present law for even 
an honest man of good judgment and experience to separate the dif 
ferent grades or tell with any degree of certainty just where one 
ends and the next begins, and’renders it impracticable to adjust the 
duty correctly and do justice to both the importer and the Govern 
ment. These numerous classifications have undoubtedly invited 
fraudulent sampling and undervaluation, and conclusively show the 
urgent necessity of a radical change in this respect. I am ‘therefore 
clearly of the opinion that sugar is an article on which the Govern 
ment should fix a specific duty. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means substan- 
tially accomplishes this object, and under its operation, should it be 
come a law, all sugar not above No. 13, Dutch standard, will pay a 
uniform duty of 2.40 cents per pound. This sugar is all used by the 
refiners, and covers more than 96 per cent. of all that which is im 
ported. The new law will also classify all the various grades below 
No. 13 under one general head, The higher grades, from No. 13 to No. 
16, will pay a duty of 2.75 cents per pound, and above No. 16, which 
includes refined sugars, the duty is fixed at dcents per pound. Tak- 
ing the importation of last year as a basis, it shows that but about 4 
per cent. of all the sugars imported were above No. 13, Dutch stand- 
ard, which amount is nearly equally divided between the t wo classes, 
that of No. 13 to No. 16 and No. 16 to No. 20 and over, or 2 per cent. 
for each class. ‘The average duty under the present law is 2.332 cents 


the duties on sugar 


ssion had 
le ditterence ot 
th 

methods to be « mpi ryved 
Some gentlemen ad- 
tl 


ate 


ler, 


not and 


SO 
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per pound on all sugars imported, and this bill makes 





it 2.40 cent 
per pound, whic h is adi nee of less than one-tenth of a¢ t rh 
is so trifling an amount that it can have no appreciable etfeet on th 
sugar business, and the new law would go into operation without in 
any manner disturbing our commercial reletions or the values or in 
vestments in sugar or sugar refineries. It would substitute specif 
tor graduated duties, and would not endanger nor in any way unfa 
vorably interfere with capital invested in the honest and legitimat 
business of importing, handling, or refining sugars 

It isof great importance to understand, and should have due wi 

in determining this matter, that any sudden change in the rever 
aws oiten results to the rreat ad antage of one class of merchants 


ind dealers, and a corresponding loss and somet 

In my opinion, this proposit 
; ] 

the contrary, it does not interfere with any man engaged in the su 

business who relies on his lity | 

and willing to have just 
17 . 

rigidly enforced 

ions, and so easy of execution 


itt 
} 
ect 


imes ruin to others 


ion Is not open to that objection: as,on 


ib and skill as a merchant or 


] 


who is laws honestiy and 


and equitable 
Che law should be so plain and simple in its 


\ 
, that it will enable the Government to 





co the duty on every pound of sugar imported into the United 
States exactly the same on the same class of sugars from every in 
whether he imports in small or large lots. When tl honestly and 
squarely done no one man has an advantage over an»t! ind the 
market is open tor e investment oft capital and tor morabie ol 
petition, where capa ty, judgment indi mercantile exyx ence W 
not be cheated out of ts just reward by frat col Sion, Tuise 
voices, and undervaluations, which is too often the case in a ater 
| or less degree under a system of graduating the values 
Admitting the necessity of some change in the present law, what 
are the objectio S urged against the b of the Committee of Way 
and Means now under considera I o he ly that 
| appare ntly has any eight, and that 1 propose to eons 

swer, il POss1Ule Phe objection is urged tuat thre ) wies of i 
are discriminated aga t,and that the Vv ex ded 
from our markets I clan hat this iteme 3 € 4 
sustain it, and have taken s ® pains to inve ute . or ta 
sity. I desired s rr ible data o vhich ¢ 

and to accomplish this called at the Bureau of St t ul pre 
pared a comparative statement LOW the amount of i iu 
ported last year, with the rates and amour f duty « tec une 
the prese nt law co mired with the rates and amounts uncer t pro 
posed law. I tind t it the ver first eof the state ‘ 
retutes positively a ‘ ‘ } clin 

against the low grades, su as melada, concentrated olasses, & 
which pays a aut to i4 cents pe Do ‘ ol 

2 per cent. of the importation, the Gover ‘ e t ‘ le 
than three-quarte 1 mm I} b ine uratell 
not to be made | ) i 

irticle which pays into the Treasury S3",000,000 on st 1000 of 
property I was surprised at the re isl have ruil ther 
gentlemen will be ‘ it eat ed thi ' 
selves. 

I will not trouble the Hous h the deta f this table, but w 
have it printed as part of 1 remark I howe ! te 
briefly some of its cor 1 

The consumption of ar ] the United State Ln 
pounds per annum, and 200,000,000 pounds of this a int is prod 
at home. one-eighth of the « sumption—the | ce, seven-¢ , 
being imported tron forelg countries | table sho { t 
amount imported 3H.691,376 pounds is sirup of suga ul ce 
melada, or concentrated olasse vi his valued at al, | mad 
pavs a duty of 1 ents pel! ( e reve cle ed a ! iv to 
Se §7.963.36. Under the new law the reve ‘ muld be Sx Or 
ditterence of less than S200,000 _ rars no ib e No.7. D i 1 
ard: amount imported, 60,2"7,182 poune e. SAL 51 
duty paid, 2;), cents per pound ; d revenue derived, S15,515,782.07 
Under the new law the revenue would be $20,646,502.37 ‘ ' ‘ 
No. 7 and not above No. I mportations, OLR,OLQ S76 p mn 
$5333. 939 SSO: dut paid, 24 cents per pound; and re ‘ ve 
$15,450,496.94. Underthenew law therevenue would be s14.532,477 0 
All above No. lOand not ibove No. 13 mportatior 7251 o4 ye 
value, $4,110,502.19; duty paid. 2 cents per poi d 
derived, $2,033,903.70. Under tl ew law the ‘ dl 
$1.735,597.78. This includes everything up to No. 13, and under 
new law will be rated uniforn t 2.40 cents per pound, tl \ t 
duty under the present law being 2.552 cents per pound, a diftere 
of only O68, or about of a mill per pound The average d 
the entire importation of last year under the present law , 
cents per pound, and the same miport ition under t] prop i 
will be but 2.40 cents per pound. 


It has been claimed that the proposed law wili increase the percent 
age of duties on the low grades so much that if w rnount almost 
to confiscation as con pared with the present law Ll} statement 
not supported by facts. Under the present law the low-grade gars 
melada, and concentrated molasses, pay a percentage of 49.73, and 
under the proposed law it would be 63.75, a diltlerence of iess than 14 


per cent. All below No. 7 under the present la 
of 45.33, and under the proposed law 49.73, a difference of only about 
34 per cent. The average duty on allthe grades up to No, 13 is 46.10, 


pays a percentage 
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and under the proposed law 47.47; and it will be noticed that figuring 
t from this stand-point there substantially very little difference. 

In this comparative statement it shown that the amount of re 
enue received by the Governme t under the prese! t law is $37.0 7s 
126.06, and on the same amount tor another year under the proposed 
aw it would be > 167,192.91, an average on its cost of 46.13 per 
cent. under the present law, and 47.49 under the proposed law. This 
vould give al rease of duty of only $1,091,765.95, or a little less 
than 3 poe ent tia rease OVe! e present rate 

It w e set further from tl statement hich is verified 
statist i re entire reliable, that the changes in the results 
“are ( | not enouyg lO allect In any degre prese! vest 
rie i r sugar rel ries ind the propose bill mi nake 
iS a itter of fact si i change the law as reorganizes the sys 
te i ecting the revenue o gar, reudering it simple and easy 

her vas before difficult and troublesome and la 
‘ ements tor sharp practice and absolute fraud to thos ho 

‘ pulo and saw proper Lo engage mn such u ier iy 

I lmitted by tl Treasury Department that it is impossible to 

‘ he duties properly under the present system of a graduated 
init I Dut standard, the etlect be ng that wherever possibl 

il il roduced under t iowest rate ot adut Hene ili 
i report secretary of tl ireasury s 

i i mode ‘ ( ‘ ) S d 
pre ited port 4 1 it 

‘ ‘ rades of ) i] ‘ 1) on ¢ 

or t I ‘ I ‘ ( t« l aud by 

‘ ne \ Lt ‘ i t large I aep 

i ort imple! A 1 yi t paid officer nthe pub service, 

It will be seen that the bill proposed by the Committee of Ways 
‘ Mea forms to this recommendation of the Secret: of the 
Preasury, Inasmuch as a unitorm duty up to No. 13 cover I 

f rars and will do away with all artificial coloring as well 
ndervaluation through improper sampling. The only alternative 
proposed is that in connection with the present graduated tariff by 
color standard there shall be added some test which shall vive the 
relative amount of ecrystallizable sugar and other substances. ‘To 
wccomplish this purp it has been proposed to introduce the polari 
cope, it being claimed by the few parties who urge its use that it is 
eliable for this purpose fhe Secretary of the Treasury, however, 
in his conference with the Committee of Ways and Means, expresses 
his doubts as to its entire reliability in the following statement 

In order to avo y doubt, L propose in the draught of the bill to leave the Dr 

ya pti It neat ntended to apply to the polar 

other t t that human device can invent When any 

ule Inter Revenue Bureau to tix a particular imph 

ce mete is atest, it always has been toundthe instrument was b\ 

he people avoided or evaded But L think that the Department 
liberty to apply al test that if may choose. 

Let us look for a moment at the effect of introducing this delicate 


instrument by the use of which less than an ounce of sugar is to be used 


for tixing the rates of duty on acargo. In the first place, in actual 
ase between buyers and sellers of sugars, it is in evidence that is un- 
questionable that the variations of this instrument are very wide, 
and that itis never entirely reliable as indicating the value of a cargo 
ofsugar. Further, that the same difliculties insampling which makes 
the Dutch standard unreliable in the lower grades will be found in 


the tests of the polariscope, inasinuch 


as the test is wholly depend- 
ent upon the character of the sample. But even were it ever re- 
liable, the position in which the the polariscope would place 
the merchant is suflicient to condemn its use for the purpose of de- 
termining duties, as it would leave the merchant in a position of un- 
certainty as tothe duties to be levied, which cannot fail to be a serious 
embarrassment by reason of the impossibility of determining in the 
producing countries where sugars are purchased what will be the 
test of the polariscope on their arrival in the consuming country. On 
so lmportant an arti le of commerce as sugar, involy ing large amounts 
at risk, it is unreasonable and unjust to enact a law for ascertaining 
the duty, which by the trifling variations of chemical tests, the char- 


SO 


use of 


acter of which he may not know, the merchant may be subjected to 
possible serious loss. The only reason why this suggestion has ever 


been entertained for a moment is the claim that a graduated tariff is 
a necessity in order to the importation into this country of low-grade 
sugars. 

But a little examination shows this claim to be as great a fallacy 
as the proposed test is intricate. In the tirst place, under the present 
graduated tariff, the poorest sugars of the world have come and are 
coming alongside the best grades of 
amount of duty, and no one has ever claimed that the coming in of 
these sugars is hindered by the competition. In the second place, 
the fact of our increased consumption is entirely overlooked in this 
discussion. While these gentlemen claim the proposed tariff would 
give us only the high-grade sugars of Cuba, they ignore the fact that 
by the great increase of consumption the entire crop of the Island of 
Cuba is inadequate to supply the wants of the United States, and that 
of necessity we must go into a large portion of the producing countries 
of the world for the supply of our constantly increasing wants. If it 
‘s true, as stated by the refiners presenting this claim, that our retin- 
ing industry is dependent upon this grade of sugars, it is just as true 
that under any tariff the goods will “be forthe oming, the only differ- 
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refined sugars, paying the same | 
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eee 


will find its proper level in the countries of produc tion, and the anom- 
aly existing of 
vrades will disappear. 


undel 


| e 7 being that by a uniform tariff on the refining sugars e ach grade 
| 
now low-grade sugars costing more than bette 
It is testified by many sugar refiners that 
our present graduated tariff these sugars come in excess ; that 
| the demand of the consumer is for a better grade of refined sugars. 
| for which better qualities of the raw article are needed. Hence the 
majority of the refiners of this country are to-day favoring a chang 
of the tariff and the adoption of the report of the committee, belie, 
ing that its working will give the consumer a better quality of refined 
sugars Without increasing its cost, and I have no doubt that this is 
|} true. 
Se ehths of all the sugar consumed in the United St; ates 
| imported trom South America and the West Indies, the planters m: 


en-els 


| ing just such sugars as our people want and the revenue laws ae 
most advantageously. They sell to us because they need a buyer for 
their product ; and we purchase of them because we need the sugar. 


the ght for 


in business because they get frei 
profit on the cargo; and the refiners want it 
omers, to keep their machinery running, and also 
peolit. Hence, the whole business is a matter of dol 
jlarsand cents. Men engage in it because it is profitable, and there 
| need be noapprehension that it will be abandoned. It is toolarge and 
too lucrative. But itis our business and our duty to change the present 
law, which has been found to be so unsatisfactory, and make it plain 

imple, equitable, and easy of execution, impossible to evade, so that 
man inany branch of the trade may stand on 


anequal footing with his neighbor, and neither the one nor the othe: 


The porters engage 
their ships and make a 
supply their cust 


to make their 


} every who engazes 


have any possible chance given him to escape paying the Gover: 
ment its rightful revenue. When this is done the whole business 
| will readily adjust itself to the law and the new condition of thing 
without friction, loss, or injury to any honest man engaged in the 


sugar trade 


Il have sought in this discussion to establish éwo central ideas, first, 
the absolute necessity of substituting specilic for graduated duties 
| in order that the Government may honestly and fairly collect its 


revenue from every pound of sugar imported; second, that this bi 
will accomplish that result substantii - without seriously ¢ ~ win 
the amount of duties collected, in any way distur! the 
investments of capital in importing, Sadik or refining | 
third, it will not inet its cost to the consumer. 

A persistent effort has been made to create the impression that th: 
this law have the effect of utterly destroying th: 
business of sugar refining in this country, and would seriously lessen 
the demand for material for sugar boxes, barrels, &c., and the labor 
employed in making them. The reason assigned for making this 
startling prediction is to the effect that it will materially decrease 
the importation of low-grade sugars. This, as I have shown, is a 
fallacy, as only 2 per cent. of the whole importation of sugar is low 
grade, and in my opinion it is mere clap-trap, and should frighten 
no one. Under this new law or under any other law this 2 per cent 
of low grade will be imported, if wi: anted; but under the pew law 
it will probably be manufactured into a better grade and then im 
ported. 

Mr. Speaker, laws far more potent than statute laws govern and 
control the trade and commerce of the world—the law of supply and 
demand, the desire and ability of the people to buy what they want; 
and I do not believe, from a careful examination of this whole ques- 
tion, that the change proposed will lessen the importation one hogs- 
head, or the production of the refineries in the United Statesa single 
barrel, or that one pound less sugar will be consumed in this country, 
or that the price to the consumer will be increased the fraction of a 
cent. Neither do I believe that it will have any effect whatever upon 
the demand for staves, hoops, barrels, or the labor that is performed 
in cooper-shops. The same number of barrels will be wanted, and 
the same amount of labor and material will be necessary ; and while 
it may be distributed between twenty, or thirty, or forty different re- 
| fineries throughout the country, yet the aggregate amount will be 
substantially the same as now—certainly no less. 


di now 
surat . 
and, ease 


passage of would 


Believing this, I shall vote for the bill now under consideration, 
feeling that it is a very great improvement upon the present system 
and is the best that we can hope to pass at this session of Congress. 
The practical workings of it during the coming year will enable us 

| to make any amendments or modifications that may become necessary 
when we meet again in this Hall next December. 


Amount of duty received on sugar and melada from 1869 to 1875. 





| 
| Fiscal year. | Sugar. Melada. Total. 
—— Se caret | 
! | 
en te NEE RN ee eee | $30, 645,235 | $278, 672 | $30, 923, 907 
BB tte eee recor cb acss conmaccn aes eueee 35,986,347 | 822,694 | 36,919, 041 
SNE sé cSaseGudaks bentk cbicbieaeeeeess ----| 29,690,522 | 1,060,976 | 30, 751, 493 
ea Séyne cbebstunenn bane 27, 876, 769 988, G78 | 28, 865, 447 
ata a ee a eat aes 22, 226, 309 1, 606,270 | 29, 832. 579 
Sh ns wnat CECA RS G0 LGR OU Hee Ri aS Wamu 30, 492, 526 1,998,793 | 32, 491, 319 
DRED bac bith ne tds dhe cb cb Caeubeucbberbcdees } 33, 380, 643 1,269,442 | 34,650, 0-5 
Maks Fide dni henehedokvn see taanslableek- kee 37, 625, 064 1,813,354 | 39, 43x, 418 
|, ES a a eee 34 350 930, 944 35, 268, 294 
+ See re ee ieee ea $6), 327, 164 627, 963 37, O75, 427 
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Statement showing the quantities and values of sugar and melada importe: 











P ) i and entered Jor consumption during the year ended June 30, 1878; also 
showing the rates and amounts of duty collected under the present law, and the rates of duty and estimated amounts of duty which would be collected 
on the same importations under the proposed law. , 

| Melada and sugar ; 
| 
Commodities. | Rates of duty under \ os : re See 
nle mae}»r 
| 
| Quantities Values 
| Present law Proposed law Received 1875 a > repre Present Prop ‘ 
| wsed rats aw aw 
Pounds ] t r t 
Sirup of sugar, sugar-cane juice, melada, | | 
or concentrated molasses 1G, GOL, STE | 31, 383, 482 OF l I » 4-10 per ib & 62 Snag 2 19.7 , Oh 
Sugar: 
All not above No. 7, D. S. in color... 60, 227, 1k2 41.516. 497 65 > 3-16¢ per lb > 4-10 per ll 18. R18. TSO ( ) 646. 89 4 49 : 
All above No. 7 and notabove No. 10 G18, O19, 876 | 33,252 kk3 OS | Qhe. per Ib 2 4-10c¢. per It 15. 450.4 4 14. & { | 1 ) 14. 63 
All above No. 10 and not above No. 13 72,316,574 | 4, 11 2.19 | 213-16¢. per 24-10c. per] 03 7 1 73 0. 4 12 92 
oe ea = _ a J ; z 
Total to No. 13 anew 1% 315,008 | 80,243,364 02 Ay 922 2 4-10e. per t Ml. Dae = O95. i ) Av. 46.1 47. 47 
——— ene | 
vr. 4 panies 2 Sse 
All above No. 13 and not abeve No, 16 1,474, 11s 73, 830 77 | 3 7-16e. pe ». | We. per ] f {0.538 24 | ( 54.91 
All above No. 16 and not above No. 20 1, OOS 5,491 00 | 4 1-16e. per Ib. | 4e. per lb » 79 ) 44 ) o4 ‘ ry 
All above No. 20 and all loaf and other 
refined aes : 216 294 16, 866 00 ce. per Ib | 4c. per Ib 10, 214 70 | 8 651 76 | 4.1 1. 30 
— - | | 
otal No. 16 and above 777, 362 | 2 357 Of Av. 432 603 09 {45 | j » 0 
Total of all 1, 589. 506. 488 20. 369 > 69 | Av 2 | Av. 2.40 per Ib $26 91 | 167.192 91 | Av. 46.13 47.4 
- | - - : 
Duty received L878 ‘ 37, O75, 420 
. } 
In I as he occa ae we ale ana a nl eecce | *1 O91 t 
“Or 2.94 per cent 
Publie Printing and Binding Success of the Present System. law to be aunually laid before the House, and that it was ne« essary 
— that a printer to the House be appointed, who should be held respon 
{DR} ‘} 1 T ry y TT 117 sible for the faithful and prompt execution of all business contided 
SPEECH OF HON. T. W. BURDICK, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE IloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 24, 1879, 
On the bill (IL. R. No. 6471) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses 


of the Goyernment fer the fiscal year ending June 30, 1580, and for other put 
poses 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, various systems for the execution of 
the public printing have been adopted by Congress and tried in turn, 
and under all complaint has been made on account of the cost. 
ever, the complaints have not always been confined to this one con- 
sideration. Until 1819 the printing of Congress was contracted for 
by the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre 
sentatives, and was classified as they thought best. 

Thus we find the contract system was the first system adopted by 
the Government. On the 3d of March, 1819, an act was approved 
directing the manner in which the printing of Congress should be 
executed, fixing the prices thereof, and providing that each House 
should for itself appoint a printer. On theSd of August, 1846, a joint 
resolution was approved directing the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House to advertise for proposals to execute the 
printing for Congress as classified by the resolution, and to award 
the contract to the lowest responsible bidders. On the 26th day ot 
August, 1552, an act was approved “to provide for executing the 
public printing, and establishing the prices thereof, and for othe1 
purposes.” The provisions of this act affecting any change in the 
previous system were substantially these : 

First. Repeal of the joint resolution of 1846, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House to make contracts for 
the printing. 

Second. Providing for the election of a Superintendent of Public 
Printing, and prescribing his duties. 


On the 23d of June, 1460, a jointéresolution was approved in rela- 
tion to the public printing, under the provisions of which the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office was put into operation on the 3d of March, 
1=61. 

The legislation to which I have brietly referred is that which ma- 
terially modified or changed existing and prevailing methods or sys- 
tems of executing the public printing. 

THE QUESTION OF PRINTING DISCUSSED. 

An interesting discussion of the question of printing occurred in the 
Seventh Congress, in December, 1201. A reference to the records of 
such discussion will enable us now to judge as to whether the sys- 
tems which had been adopted and employed afforded and secured 
satisfactory results. 

At this session of Congress Mr. Randolph, chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed by the House of Representatives to report what alter- 
ations were necessary to expedite the printing business of the House, 
reported in substance that the committee thought it expedient to 
request the heads of Departments to attend and inspect the printing 
of all such documents, reports, an’@ statements as were directed by 


How- | 


5 


25 


to him by order of the House. 


In support ot the proposed legislation Mr. Randolph said he be- 
lieved 

Suflicient reasons might be offered to convince the House of the expediency ot 
the measure; that if a public printer be appointed he will know his duty and be 
prepared to perform it 

That he would employ as many workmen as he required; and he 
further said: 

Had there been one appointed by the House last session he would have been on 
the spot now fully prepared promptly to execute the orders of the House; nor 
should we have such delays as that by which we are now unfortunately troubled 


This was a first step in the direction of the execution of the print- 


ing for Congress by a public printer. The necessity for it then, 
however, did not exist as it does now, for the reason that the amount 


| of printing ordered and required then was insignificant as compared 
| with what is now required. For instance, by the First Congress it 
was ordered that 6CU copies of the acts of Congress be printed and 
distributed to the legislative, to the executive, and judicial, and the 
heads of Departments of the Government of the United States, and the 
| executive, legislative, and judicial of the several States. In compar 
ison with this the last annual report of the Publie Printer shows that 
of this same document there were pr inted and distributed 26,632 
A corresponding increase 
has eceurred. 

By authority of the joint resolution of Ai I=46, C 
turned from the system of a printer to each House to the * contract 
system.” By this system, as readopted, the work was classified and 
given to the lowest responsible bidder. his system 
the records show, proved a miserable failure 

The opinion of the public, in and out of 


copres. 


n other documents printed and distributed 


wr 
ly” 


ust : onyress re 


in the main, as 


Congress, W tersely e 


As ‘ 
pressed by Mr. Schench in the House of Representatives on the llth 
day of January, 1549, when he said: 

Chat the printing had been worse done and more slover done the adop 
tion of the contract system than it had ever been done betore 


A great portion of the work had, he thought, been in 
point of style, and had been executed so slowly as almost to amount 
to a denial of the execution of the order of the House. 

In this discussion at this time, Mr. Murphy remarked that 


1 
miserable 


LISLTAce 


The paper now ised is a ¢ to Con 48 and the country. 


The contract system utterly broke down in 1551, and upon its failure, 


under the act of August 26, 1252, a great advance was made in the 
execution of the publie printing. It was under this act that a prac- : 


tical printer was appointed to superintend the printing on the part 
of the Government and to furnish the printer to be elected by each 
House with paper of the qualities adopted by the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 

General Robert Armstrong, of the Washington Union, was the first 
printer under this act, and was elected by both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Under this system the public printing 
was much better done both in neatness of style and quality of paper 
than ever before. 

Such in brief is the history of the public printing from the com 
mencement of the First Congress in 1729 to the end of the Thirty 


ne 








th Congress in 1™61 If we heed the lesson it teaches Congress will 
hesitate before it aban« 3 the present system, ¢« ither in whole or in 
pal »return to ont el 
The { er the contract system the work was not so 
ell done, so 7 executed or were the materia furnished of 
) ood qua t i¢ of 1252, when the bpp intment ota 
} ) pp rized | orkil ol 1 system gave 
ch general sa © people ad to Congress that it led 
‘ thy ‘ i tT 1 
Phe ‘ { f 1kGO antl d the Superintendent of Pub 
cP i theapproval of the Joint Committee on Print 
ena rthe ere io} purchase of the necessary building, 
‘ add ter tort 11 yose ot ecuting the printing 
mrizes ’ orthe Se ‘ i House of Repre 
es. the exe tive al jus ul departme nd the Court of 
‘ 
Vu int to t esolution, Mr. John Hart, Superintendent of Pub 
Vrinti entered into acontract with the owners forthe purchase 
| propel ie ed as the Government Printing Ostic e, With 
thie ichinery and materials therein Liv pric paid Was s150,000, 
I} purchase was approved by the Joint Committee on Printing on 
the vt of December, 1260. 
In) 1865 ippropriation laying been made for the purpose, an ad 
dition as made tothe building, sixty by seventy-five feet, making 
he entire building three hundred feet long by a depth of from sixty 


to se nty-live feet, and four stories high 
ent incumbent in the office ot 
mn of the Government Printing Office as 


Printer tool 
ndent of Printing 


pre Public 


POSSeS- 


Superiat 


the 23d of March, 1-61, 
| inge experience in the printing business and his great execu 
‘ ility, his good judgment and taste were all devoted with com- 
enda to the organization of the ofiice, and the execution of 
the printing ordered by Congress in a correct, compact, and hand 
me manne Hie was relieved by President Johnson and did not 
eturn to the office of Publie Printer until June, 1877. During his 
hbsence, the reputation of the office already established was main- 
tained by his successor, under President Grant’s administration. The 


tyle of the work done at the Government Printing Oftice speaks fo1 
itself, and is the pride of the mechani 

Linder the present system there can be no inducement, as there 

ould be under the contract system, to execute the work in such 
form and manner to make it cost the most to the Government and 
he least to the contraetor or person executing the same. 

EMS COMPA 

One of the objects in establishing the Government Printing Office 

is to reduce the cost of the public printing. That a comparison 
eould be made, the books of the Government Printing Office were so 


kept as to show, item by item, what the printing ordered would have 


cost under the act of 1-52. By deducting the cost of the printing 
under the new system, if less, from the cost under the old, would 
show what saving of expense was effected. 

Let it be remembered the work under the new system as to style 
and quality was far superior to that done under the old, o1 any tor- 
mer system. 


Referring to thet 


? 
made to ¢ 


port of the Superintendent of Publie Printing 
11, 1861, 1 tind the following remarks 
ie cost of the public printing : 


OULTeSS hey 


upon the subject of t 


Vhe itement of its « } ver, compared with what it would have cost under 
tof Ws a saving to the ¢ rnment of $21,127.9 
As compared th fo ( paid for exec printing, there has been a 
On blank books and ruling for the Departments of 33,024.60, and on the printing 
the extra session of the J I eventh Congress of 33,622.66, making the 
1 fre t lof Mare itil the 30th of September by the pres 
2 { { As { w done during the months of 
Octoln« d No ‘ otir ided in the statements bmitted, it is safe to say 
1 > i rere expected up > the lst ot the present 
hy report ule December 21, 1-62, Ll extract the following 
‘ arks of the Superintendent 
| ! « to the last asio0 or ss exhibited a saving of 
$3.4 { 1 Sept er, lRé1 The facts and figures now submitted 
of 2162.014.06 fror t hot Septem be Leb), to the 
62, which, added to the amount named in my last report, will 
uw ateo 
But t does not cover all the saving to the Government. A fur- 
her saving appears to have been made by the substitution of a smaller 
lat ch hand er and more appropriate type for the executive 
dor ents pl d for Congress. The Superintendent said: 
{ schange whic is been made, as far as practicable, at the present time, 
been effectes pon this class of public printing amounting to 25 per 
cf 4 paper and 7 SV 
\ carefully compiled statement has been prepared by the Public 
Printer, and published in his annual report for 1573, showing the cost 
{the printing and binding for Congress during the last seven years 
of what is known as the contract system, and during the last seven 


vears under the present system. 
lor the seven years under the contract system the cost of this class 
ot printing was $9,201,459.20. Under the present system the same 


class of printing, though more than double the amount was executed, 
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cost but $4,370,309.92. LTappend the statement, a tangible argument 
it seems to me in favor of the present system as compared with the 
contract SV stem. 

Since the Government Printing Office was established, and the build- 
ing and machinery purchased in 1260, additions to the machinery and 
facilities for executing the public printing have been made from time 
to time until it is how conceded to be one of the first of its kind in 
the world. 

It is thorough] 


plements, and 


y equipped with the most improved machinery, im- 
a corps of employés suited for the varied kinds of 
work required to be executed init. The several departments are 
under the immediate charge of competent, skilled mechanies as fore- 
men, who are experts in their business and who take commendable 
pride in bringing their respective departments as near pertection as 
the means and material at their command will permit. Additional] 
room might be used with advantage. 


BUILDIN 


NG EXTENSI 
The bill under consideration provides for the erection of an addi 

tion to the building now used fer a printing office. This is reeom- 
mended by the Public Printer, and is needed to properly care for the 
valuable property, including the sixty-three thousand volumes of 
Congressional Globe recently purchased by Congress and the stereo- 
type plates of that publication. The labor of the office can be more 
economically employed if an increase of workshop be provided. Th. 
Government owns the ground that would be required for the buil 
y extensl¢ 


iy \? 
li th. 


Tl WORK HANDSOMELY AND MPTLY DONE 

{ comparison of the printing and binding done at the Government 
Printing Office under the present system with that done at any other 
time and under any other system adopted by the Government will 
ince the most skeptical that as to quality and style the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is doing better work than has ever before been 
done for the Government. 

Phat all orders of Congress for printing and binding are promptly 
executed no one can deny. The Government has at large expense 
fitted up and equipped in every respect a printing office suited to its 
wants, where all its printing is expeditiously, correctly, and hand 
somely done, requiring, after the extension to building provided for 
shall be completed, but a small annual appropriation to replenish the 
machinery and implements. In it are kept a corps of employés, ex- 
perts in their business, sufficient at all times to do the work required. 
These are paid by the hour or by piece-work; if by the hour, then 
every hour's loss of time is deducted from their pay; or if by piece 
work, then they are paid only for so much work as is performed ; in 
either case in a large measure at prices fixed by congressional enact- 
ment. That it is a success is abundantly testified by ofticers of the 
Government having printing done there. 

When the public interests, legislative or executive, require the great- 
est amount of printing in the shortest space of time, as frequently 
and notably occurs during the last few days of a session of Congress, 
the office is always equal to the task, and no delay or inconvenience 
is occasioned to legislation in the printing as heretofore. As an illus- 
tration of the promptitude with which the Public Printer can and does 
execute the orders of Congress for printing, I mention one instance: 
On the afternoon of January 31, during the present session, the Senate 
ordered the printing of documents accompanying the President’s mes 
sage in relation to the New York custom-house appointments, making 
four hundred and forty pages, two-thirds being in small type and rule- 
and-tigure matter. ‘This was put in type at the Government Printing 
Office in less than twenty-four hours from the time the order was re- 
ceived, Suchemergencies frequently arise, when printing is required 
to be executed with greatest dispatch. 


Cony 


PRESENT FACILITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


Some idea of the capacity of the office or of its facilities for doing 
the Government work may be formed by looking at the machinery 
now in use in the office. Without attempting to schedule it, I men- 
tion the fact that in the office are fifty-six presses, each adupted to 
the work required to be done upon it. The Bullock press has a capac- 
ity of twelve thousand sheets per hour. Five Cottrell & Babcock 
presses, each with a capacity of sixteen hundred sheets per hour. 
‘Twenty-five Hoe presses, each p@ssessing a capacity of twelve hun- 
dred sheets perhour. The motive power consists of one low-pressure 
beam-engine, one-hundred-and-tifty horse power, and two other en- 
gines of lesser power. Other machinery, such as, in the judgment of 
the Public Printer, was necessary, has been purchased from time to 
time and added to the office; at the same time the type and imple- 
ments of the composing-room have been increased so as to render the 
establishment complete in both departments. 

There is certainly no other printing office in the United States pos- 
sessing such grand facilities for doing varied work as the Government 
Office. It is said the house of the Harper Brothers in New York pos- 
sesses facilities superior to any other private establishment in this 
country, but its facilities, great as they may be, are contined to the 
execution of those kinds of printing of which they have made special- 
ties. Even in the extensive establishment of the Harper Brothers it 
is no disparagement to them to say that the public printing could not 
be by them satisfactorily executed without the outlay of capital for 
buildings, machinery, and implements which would require the protits 
of many years of the public printing at fair prices to pay for. 






















































THE PRESENT SYSTEM MORE ki THE 


Che charge has been made that the cost of the public print 
the present system 1s excessive, and the } 


ONOMICAL THAN NTRACI 


SYSTEM 
ng under 
t claim 1s suggested that the 
materials purchased for and the work executed at the 
Printing Ottice could be obtained by the 


ful 


Government 
Government at less cost if 
nished by private individua!s and establishments under contracts 
ty be awarded on proposals and bids than the same now under 
the present system. No 


cost 


greater mistake can be made than to so con 
de. 

[he reverse is true. The paper and all materials consumed in the 
printing are now purchased on proposals under the supervision of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. An investigation shows that these put 
chases are made at extremely low prices. The contracts are favor 

ble ones for the Government. These articles enter into the printing 
binding at actual cest to the Government. On these the Go 


In addition to the cost of the 
saterials, the price paid for the labor constitutes the entire cost t 
Government of the printing. Here again, under the present 
system, the Government pays no profit to contractors or middle 


sutiers no abuse through the overmeasurement of work or sup 


ernment pays no profit to middle-men. 
ll oO 
the 

men ; 


nivi 
i 


ff a cheaper material than the standard. Witha Government print 
ing oflice fully equipped, the Government can execute the 1 nti vy 
and binding required at less cost than it can obtain it elsewhere. N 
private establishment conld afford long to execute the work at less 
than cost. 

But those who make the assertion that the work can be obtained 
at less cost under the contract system rely on estimates made by pea 
sons competent, it may be, to make the same, provided their data and 


premises were correct. 

In all the estimates of this character that I have examined, and I 
have examined the testimony taken by several investigating com 
mittees, those making the estimates assun ot work at the 
Government Ofticee—not the cost of all the work done, but of par- 
ticular jobs. This is erroneous, for the reason that the cost of all 
the work done need not be estimated, tor the books show the pre- 
cise cost in the aggregate. I have seen no estimate whatever made 
by private parties of the cost of the entire work, nor have I seen: 
estimate made even on the cost of the more important items of print 
ing and binding if done by private establishments. By important 
tems I mean such as printing and binding the CONGRESSIONAL RE« 
orp, the Revised Statutes of the United States, the blank-books for 
the various Departments of the Government, and the finer classes of 
work done at the Government Oliice. 

The books and reports of the Public Printer show ace , 
sum of money is expended annually for the Government printing and 
binding. They also show the amount of work executed at tl 
each year. 

A reference to the annual report of the Public Printer for 1878 will 
ascertain the amount of work done for the year ending June 3v, LS72. 
I append a statement showing in detail the amount of work done f 
each Department. 

From the recapitulation I quote: 


ie the cost 





1 


ately what 


the othee 








For the Executive Departments \ 
Bl I , envelopes AK ee ee ee a bt Oesdeecees cece ‘ . 60, 388 ( 
Pamphlets and documents Aces ae CUR OMOEA SeRaS Sus ene ae ee 49, 761 
DIRE -MOOES . occas cacocucceceoe Deeg ES saat ces 120. 150 
Serer IU nn 2 akc canekcamieeseacunane aboaes 1, 631 
And for Congress 
Blanks, envelopes, &c....... ; s Sepeddpes ieee 0, 969, 317 
Pamphlets and documents ...... Sarena eet 17, 908, 510 
Blank-books.....-..- ahheb hed aw eaiend inet e ee he eda ae adeawc 520 
MAROC WOMIION Fo o.oo vn ssns acddavcasate eases exed ene Wd 


The amount of money expended during the year for this work and 
for paper, materials, machinery, and implements purchased and all 
othe expenses ot the oftice, including salaries, was SL.O38.70L.53. 


WHAT Wet Is DONE A rH! VERNMENT OFFI 


I may be pardoned for mentioning in detail some of the classes of 
work dene at the Government Oftice. 

It does the work for the Department of State, including 
instruction, blank-books.and blanks for consuls throughout the world; 
the books, blanks, and blank-books for the Treasury Department, in 

ing the custom-houses, mints, subtreasuries, and internal-revenue 
ottices for all parts of the United States; for the Post-Ottice Depart 


} 


clud 


ment, including all the post-offices, numbering over thirty-nine thou 
sand, the money-order offices, domestic and international; for the War 


Department, including the books and blanks for the Army of the 
United States, arsenals, depot quartermasters, Surgeon-General’s Of 


hice, Signal Ottice; for the Interior Department, including the land 
offices in all parts of the country; the Patent Office, Pension Offi 


and pension agents; for the Navy Department, including the Navy, 
havy-yards, Marine Corps, Naval Observatory, Nautical Almanae Of 
lice, and Hydrographic Oflice. In addition to all this ¢ 
the Government Printing Oftice does the work forthe De partinent ot 
Justice, the Supreme Court of the United States, the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, the Department of Agriculture, the Li 
brary of Congress, and the Court of Claims. 


lass of work 


THE COST OF THE PRINTING GROWING 


LESS 


By the introduction of improved machinery the cost of the printing 
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ma binding ao t (rove ent Oflice is be , 
( e 

As an instance of cost at which work « 
cuted by the use « \ ved ma ry,a 
the Governme t ma adel e therefrom, 1 ca i ‘ 
result of the pure ine Se 4 ‘ I ) k-sew 
| Public Printe ye ‘ ‘ irtine \rhese . 
| e been purchasee ) et he Gove! t 1’: ) 
( wr the st ve st of S] The pure ‘ 
nade after one of tl ‘ rad be pla ‘ t Gove} ‘ 
Oflice and thoroughly sted... A record has been 1 
t he pul ise of these ines \ uy ew pea 
the name of the operator, and t < 

From the 10th day of October, 1372 e Ist dav Januarv, 127 
the labor to operate thes ® machines amounted to 4,249 ] 
here was paid for this labor $973.2 An estimate \ e dab 
would have cost had the s e work done up these ma es bee 
done by hand is heret« ) hie Sst 1 t ibor 

ould have cost 34,45 y a saving to the ¢ ern 
this instane e from October 10, 1878, to January 1, 1879 
$3,014.82 

l append deta ment sho } e res ] Live tate 
And here let me si estin { the Public Pi { rk-se 
ng in I873~79, whi - caiiieias Wah tenia aren wna d 
for 179-0, atte est ( es ‘ oduced ‘ : 
niy SLO LOE a prospe l ( ( ear 1 ‘ te 
DOOK-Sewl of SLO. 

Other lustances might 0 mentioned where a y it 8 } ot 
Government has beet r thi troduct of rroved n 
chinery into the oflice, a 1 the case of the Cotti &. Baheo 
press on which the REcoRD ow printed Ch has re ted 
executing the press-wol o the bound edition of the Recs 
about one-third the s formerly cost on the Ada 3 press 

The req ements « ( el it at Y ‘ 

ce to ws) nt ( ‘ it it sl ] 1 ‘ 4 
that should be exec dl it. st : . 
and at as low a cost Is comme irate witl ( vor! The met] 
or system through or by which these results can be best attained 
the one that should be adopted by Congress for 4 1 { 

Il have already stated that various syste | tris 
by ¢ ougress to obtar t 11 t y The contrac 
etfectually tmed and si i tory ] ‘ 
contractors and ec ) ea i ( Phy l \ 
printing and bind it | lly \ ‘ 
satisfactory result i i rot the dey 
( ‘ uch \ to conae ‘ ST | pre el ( ‘ 
lished on the theor nd principle that the Governme 
its printing and binding at actual cost Chis I maintain is the ti 
doctrine. Acting upon it, the Governme! ha pu chrse t rec 
sary building and machinery. It has established a Go Vi 

¢ Office possessing facilities to execute the work require 
character of that work Is evel the diseretion of ¢ ‘ 

If it is desired that g | iting and | ling 8 he do 
only necessary to pul ‘ od materia e cood ( 
employ skilled labor 

Under the pre I « te tiie J Lo ‘ 
standard of paper t > be ser Lhe i irc tl ( ‘ 
and best bidders for the materials consi ed in hte 
Congress directly determines and is respo! le f 
materials used Lhe e are tained at an exceer ‘I 
ufacturers and dealers eve re ma comp tor 
eleme the st i lhe wa ib ( r j 
labor. Herethe Gove1 t paysno protit to middle 
thie or at irs ( ss detern ‘ 1 
neal i uses. S etio ; 
of the Government mu the President se | 
States deem compete t 0 l ore t () | 
tion has been used 1 a | : tal 

Phe salaries } t (; | 0 

ow indee It ‘ vcle 
to faithful officers, be inere [sa 0 { 

nder the present ‘ un ¢ 

l yuality of VO! hiner ¢ " ( 

‘ yore T L t ‘ ‘ 
creased Oo the « ( i CASE t I ateria i 
tia er ] ( i i“ ‘ ] { 

ress to red It 

terials for the I 1) ) 8S Tor la i 
printing ane binding « I trott hy 
© poorer quality of work, and of the second an ¢ 
the necessities of laboring-met It would be a ‘ 

Government ce t t atiora » adopt The « 
ing less work done, is leg ate All useles 
continued. 

I doubt not bu it asa ¢ to the Gover é r | 
in this manner without detriment to the pub crood The respol 
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bility rests with Congress. The Publie Printer executes the orders  blank-books, and miscellaneous volumes, printed and bound for the Executive De. 








of Congress. Congress determines what the cost shall be. ea oo - ee aes 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICI 5 CONOMICALLY MANAGED. Mania envel Pamphletsand | } Miscell: P= 

It should be a matter of congratulation to Congress that the Goy- Department opes, &c. documents. | Blank-books. | * a ? 
ernment Printing Office has since its establishment been managed - 
with economy and success. The work executed has been of a varied aenaenprey cs 
character, from the plainest blank form to the finest work known to ,; Treasury..---- 23, 092, 188 148, 735 90, 659 | 4, 666 
the art of printing. The materials used have been gathered from all he te Pra Ps “s aaa’ = - oon | oa 3, 609 
markets of the country. The internal management of the office has | Interior. 6.739, 757 629, 272 " 598 14 ron 
called for the exercise of practical wisdom in the art of printing, | Post-Office oe 32, 299, 873 4, 120 | 52,331 | 454 
book-binding, and directing labor. A,riculture a 697, 068 61, 000 | 50 a1 

From the beginning the Government Printing Office and its man- coins ena ce a ca = 5, 317 
agement have been watched with a jealous eye by those who felt that me i casein ae fe 
their business was injured by the policy of the Government doing its Total os 69, 388, 336 949, 761 120, 150 31, 631 


own printing and binding. Had mistakes been made in its manage- 
ment criticism would have beem prompt to raise its voice. 


i The next table shows the number of copies of documents, &c., printed by authority 
The office has not escaped investigation. Repeated investigations | of Congress, as well as on resolutions of the Senate and Honse, and miscellaneous 


have been ordered. Pages and pages of testimony have been taken. | P™24DSs done on requisitions from the Secretary and Clerk, respectively, during 
: : : : . ¥ . : z g the same time. The number of pages are for the documents only : 
Every public oflicial act of the Public Printer for nearly twenty years : 











has been inquired into and examined. ote | 2 ; | 2 
Not an instance of malfeasance or intentional wrongdoing has been e | aa “s P 
. j = ;& = = >of 
discovered on the part of any of the honored gentlemen who have 24 } 36 z | 8a 
had charge of the office. Each succeeding investigation or inquiry | 4e | = ¢ nw 
has, with greater emphasis and more certainty, demonstrated and | a 4 50 a 
established the fact that the Government Printing Office has been = & a 
managed witheconomy, prudence, and success. Every dollarof money | = | 
‘ ate ' lie mo and ne , _ om. -) GE onc bc ceeeds'ewase’s | : | 703, 404 37, 211 ; Sedans 
appropriased = thie “ng ee binding pokey en daly o<G0 <- Seee 1.093.285 | 5,116. 71 39, 396 5d 1 ig 
counted for. The work required has been executed in a satisfactory | Jpouse eeeireitemer 4,015,408 | 12,000, 745 45, 416 366 1h 
manner. Library of Congress....... 14%, 000 Ste Bose dncenes 9} 11,176 
The system of executing the printing and binding for the Govern- | Public Printer. ..........--- 311, 659 | 50 |..... 15t | { 
: = Tes eP them fee sate ied. : . “ate | : _ ——|— - 
ment by a Public ] rinter has been tested, tried, and demonstrated to RN ae Nese at SUR 5, 569, 317 | 17,908,510 | 122, 023 580 | 12, 474 
be the best as well as tlie most economical that has ever yet been 
adopted by Congress, RECAPITULATION. 
EXHIBIT B. l 
, : — ; Executive Departments. ...| 69, 388, 336 949, 761 -° 120, 159 31, 631 
ee ee etn ee : 7] RI NE | 5,569,317 | 17,908,510 | 122, 023 580 | 12,474 
Che following tables show the amount of work done during the fiscal year end | anauan Saemiekscmpsie’ whabaiaiamamaten 
ing June 30, 1875 MUI cc oscvenenbsaaune | 74, 957, 653 | 18, 858,271 | 122,023 | 120,730 | 44,1 
Ihe first table shows the total number of blanks, pamphlets, and documents, 


EXHIBIT A. 

Comparative statement showing the cost of the printing and binding for Congress the last seven years of the old or contract system with the past seve 
years under the present system. 

OLD, OR CONTRACT SYSTEM 





























| Average price pei 
Number | (iad day paid for la 
Period. | Costof printing.*| of pages | “OSE per bor of printers 
printed. pre. and bookbind 
| | | ers. 
Ee: A, SNE Te ere eee ID fo isdn b ciesn bis de won o55sb5 50a boneeES NaS ee bAneON aust abaees $503, 923 96 32, 964 } $1 53 
1#54-'55, second session Thirty-third Congress.....................-- cides Sadie ener mice a eon hits 556, 760 08 43, 089 1 29 | 
1#55-"56, first and second sessions Thirty-fourth Congress .........--.....---.0222 2 eee ee eee eee 932, 299 &6 42, 882 217 | 
1856-57, third session Thirty-fourth Congress es 4c: eins Sub kenieaatne taThhneas #1, 326, 281 10 | 38, O76 3 48 1> 2 7 
Sire eee: en ees OE soo Sb SEEN AS REMK OD WAN De Shed Oeeene teens saunSsiacnaheates +696, 816 06 52, 454 | 1 33 {1 
re, in GRR, ne CRN ns. is acca 'ndaandcnncbGmabeenandeducnlasGunwkebn eer enwesesban 393, 420 05 3x, 260 103 |] 
Se een, AN ORRIEE. FL IaN tty RIED RID once cebcnnsockbs vex ctv enessdebhcsdssaenebhee eh cobenenyenspnt 791 898 09 | 53, 898 | 1 49 1 
! 
DI Sache enseer lessee enh eos snkiveesees sbcsds RERRRER BARRE LkbUNSESESVEE oo etd oeee ons seuwnns 5, 201, 459 20 301, 623 | ;1 76 
PRESENT SYSTEM. 
Lk71-'72, second session Forty-second Congress............ aah nese hernia Week invesassaeeb hb Meuie $878, 004 90 119, 224 $0 73 |) 
i> 73, third session Forty second Commreas . ...ncc .cccnc ccccccccccccccccceccecce subs wenn és 863, 211 25 | 63, 011 a Sz it 
l 74, first session Forty-third Congress ...............-.....- tinceeas aie aibae nueateeneses 636, 239 93 | 03, 701 69 | 
1 i enn Se et NN os on as dnene hbase wenENeeebein ee ecieasaseow a einen | 568, 4°8 60+ 66, 194 86 | > $3 75 
1*35-'76, first session Forty-tourth Congress . pittnskebekunssinhokdanrebhh beaks 5 plese dine edieom ace boaasanel 493,912 14 | 102, 856 4x 
1876-77, second session Forty-fourth Congress ft ......- . (as bRRE eR ee ee eee ein cteseiwiaind acs 9434, 652 45 | 57, 921 72 |! 
1677-76. Gicet ae Geodnd Sonalens Wek y- BI COTO oso ono on nKcneeenc cvccndsvesccecccccsveccenessueses 495, 830 71 | 114, 100 43 |) 
Total pashan ce tettiaiail tian: caeumuaieeie scuscdadsavigubhatsesbbaniccse Be AR 4,370,309 98 | 617,097 175 | 


* The sums in this column are taken from the reports of the Superintendents of Public Printing. 


i Includes printing ordered at previous sessions, but not completed at date of previous annual report of Superintendent of Public Printing. 
Average. For nine months only. 


: Exuisir C. 
Statement showing the amount paid for labor on the nine sewing-machines from the 10th of October, 1878, to the 1st of January, 1879, and the names 
of the operators, the kind of work, and the amount; also the cost of the same if done by hand. 





s 
MRS. MARY A. McGREGOR. 
Month liours. Signatures Size. Title of book. | yy fo Saving. 
Oe oie ee eee re ces meat Sisdabth ch beh deteK eee teswaweses ) lie. 
October ... 143 31,820 | &vo.| Agricultural Report .... a a re es Re ie » 832 77 $2F7 91 €2235 14 
2,240 | &vo.| Smithsonian Report ............ u's ORS DAS HCN ORAG SHES MD DEPRESS AWaS Ren nRedAceeanehaws san 5 
st ab: FEN oan Coun pe cuwka k CudkaxOeuedGbesonceh eel buetuacsbebewesat pat snuck } 
1 nae 2 oul Dian ! 9% i 
atl 167 165, 575 vo.| Agricultural Report .-...-.-- 22.22. e. eee cee eee cee eee nee e ee eee eee cect eee ee tenet eee eeeees { 39 95 176 57 138 32 
} SD 5 rs fC BG iin co twins bekcccccn sents cenetncanens ctks Santennns sammcdonboswnssused vaste 5 
{ a Pe. 1, COD ohh nkew ian ccuue.cs ckcowdsohensk Seeas Sys AER E OAS Teen EEee ede ubes wenedres J | 
31 374, 230 71 ¢2 434 48 363 46 
| | | 








Average per hour: 4to, 1,134 signatures; 8vo, 1,280 signatures. 
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EXHIBIT C—Continwe 


MRS. HELEN E. RYAN 











Month Hours Signatures. | Size Fitle of bool Cost of | Sar 
( Revised Statutes 
ketob ne 144 es ¢ 3 
Ques: t Agricultural Report ¢ ‘ 
§ Revised Statutes 
Nove yer 166 . ; 1 
povem! ? Agricultural Report ' 
Revised Statutes 
December 179 5 Agricultural Report ...... ( ‘ ( 
( ] PN CC OL Ga ka wtneesea seers ieReus sat eedeeeneat 5 
948 2,617 ( 
Avera pp he } 1 at 
MISS LI IE KELEHI 
’ § 144,532 4te Revised Statute ? 
bate 2 q . 
RGUEE 26/0’ 12 1) 14,200 & Agricultural ] ’ 
4 60 ito lhe sed Stat 
November 13¢ 5 106,449 avo Agricultural Report ( 0 
( 3, 575 ito Constitutions ) 
29,256 | 4to tevised Statute 
December 1 5 62,715 | Sve RE PN nn Faw.d Cad eeneran eee eMeee CER New A ep ennu tir eS hawen aw et osccan seamen ¢ 4 38 
( 2, 911 ito PD ine aaa sae s otha ee aeNhete ts cepeh Kees si cekine ‘ 
309 | 412, 998 
| 
\verage per hour: 4to, 1,128 signatures; Svo, 1,17 ¢ 
I MISS M. L. WINSTEAD 
4 21 692 | Rvo rricultural Report 
October ....- 141 | 5 1, G22 Agricultural Report ; 
? 22 400 | Rvo Smithsonian Report ; 
{ 94,852 | 4to Revised Statutes 
54 ito Constitutions 
ov i 7 6x = : ; 
31 November 32,005 | 8vo. | Agricultural Report 
i4 { 12,000 | 8vo. | Smithsonian Report 
{ 125, 622 | 4to Revised Statutes 
) 68,920 | 4to Constitutions oa 7 
be 83 : ) 
December. 1 \ 41,346 | 4to Estimates ...... " ' 
| | 11. 100 xvo Avricultural Re port 
492 567, 713 | 
Average pe r: 4te 170 signatures; evo, 1115s 
MISS MARION R. HENDLE\ 
- October 142 § 68,561 | &vo Agricultural Report : ; ) 
I ctober ‘ > 
1 si ie a ~ he 73, 984 | BVO Smithsonian Report.. _ 
os { 99, 200 | 4to Revised Statutes 
20,129 | 4to Constitutions... .- 20s. 
November 168 | 2 87,875 | &vo. | Agricultural Report .....-. pies . ‘ ‘ 
‘ : ) 15, 328 | &vo. | Smithsonian Report.......-..-- aru ae in edaee ag : 
| 11,664 | Svo Currency Laws 
| 2,262 | &vo. | Report of the Postmaster-General ............ 
Z { 21,150 | 4to. | Revised Statutes 
| 7,715 | 4to Consti“utions 
| 2,009 | 4to Estimates ° 
December .. 163 140, 280 | 8vo. | Agricultural Report 
2, 160 “vo Currency Laws 5 
11,151 |*8vo. Report of the Postmaster-Genera 
2 838 | Rvo Report of the Public Printer ...... 





306 





473 
(Average per hour: 4to, 1,073 signatur 0, 1,129 sig 
MISS FLORENCE HOFFMAN 
57 
( 21,712 ito Revised Statutes...... ae ; ‘ . / 
October ae 142 130, 452 xvo.| Agricultural Report Bt eh a aa a a . ae 
( 6, Ox0 8vo.| Smithsonian Report ) 
67,270 | svo.; Agricultural Report 
16,700 | Svo.| Smithsonian Report 
November . 7 1, 800 RvOo Currency Laws 
| 1, #40 ito. Revised Statutes... .......... 
| 1915 ito Constitutions 
{ 157,805 | 8vo.| Agricultural Report 
. . a 16.794 | &vo hie port of the Postmaster-Genera 
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Mississippi River Improvement Commission. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. L. GIBSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


on the improvement of the Mississippi River to the favorable consid- 

eration of this House, and to utter an emphatic protest against tly 
| amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, | Mr. Sparks, ] the 
| effect of which would be fatal to every interest concerned. ‘This 
measure constitutes a board of able military and civil engineers to 
make and complete a critical survey, not only hydrographical and 
hydrometrical, but topographical, of the river and its banks, and to 
| take into consideration and test in the light of facts and science ail 
theories that may be presented to them; and finally to report what, 
in their judgment, is the best plan for itsimprovement. Only partial 
surveys have hitherto been made, and every engineer engaged in the 
| work has urged that such a commission should be appointed. 

No river in the world presents phenomena so peculiar and extraor- 
dinary. It is not simply a great stream flowing to the sea, but 1! 
possesses ceaseless activity, is the architect of the continent, fo! 
ever carrying on its work of destruction and reconstruction. Thi 


Wednesday, February 5, 1279. 


The House having under consideration the bill (IT. R. No. 4318) to provide for the | 
ergapization of the Mississippi River improvement commission, and for the correc 
tion, permanent location, and deepening of the channel and the improvement of 
the navigation of said Mississippi River, and the protection of its alluvial lands— 

Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ishall not attempt, at this stage of the discussion to 
do more than to state as brietly and as clearly as I can some of the 
reasons which s! 1 1d the bill reported from the committee 


} 
lO 


i commel 








ie ae ee eae 
ablest investigators hold that it is three former rivers now united in 
one, that once forming a series of great lakes from the Ohio to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin, it cut through the chain of the Ozark Moun- 
tains and forced its passage to the Gulf of Mexico. At first a clear 
and limpid stream passing over mountain barriers and roaring cata- 
racts, but finally having worn away the rocky strata which formed 
its bed, opened out into an inland sea, bringing down the body of 
the hills and mountains to build that vast region which surpasses in 


extent, in fertility, and productiveness any otherportion of our coun- | 


try, or indeed of the habitable globe, not excepting the valley of the 
Nile. 
channel, it determines its own course, so that the country through 
which it flows is inseparably connected with the regimen of the river 
itself, and any plan for the improvement of its navigation would be 
faulty and imperfect unless it also embraced the treatment of its 
banks and the alluvial through which it passes. 

But while the phenomena appear discordant and irreconcilable we 
know from analogy that they are controlled by and are obedient to 
tixed laws. This commission is established for the purpose of ascer- 
taining these laws. When once fully understood we shall become 
masters of the forces to which all these phenomena are subordinate, 
and with this knowledge we shall be able to adopt a plan so compre- 
hensive and satisfactory as to command universal support. 

There are two distinct phenomena. At certain seasons of the year 
the water subsides, the channel is blocked up by snags and sand-bars, 
and for a great distance there is only four and a half to eight feet 
depth. This condition continues not for a few days or a few weeks 
but for several months during every year, interrupting trade and com- 
merce and making its navigation difficult and perilous; the largest 
and costliest boats in which great sums are invested and that give 
employment to thousands of people, are compelled to be idle; the navi- 
gation of the river is almost as effectually closed as if artificial dams 
were built across its bed. The recent able report of Lieutenant Suter 
shows how serious and numerous these obstacles are. 

Then, again, at other seasons the opposite condition prevails. On 
December 22, 1222, General 8S. Bernard and J. G. Totten submitted a 
report, after an examination of the river, to Major-General Macomb, 
in which they so accurately describe it in high water that I will quote 
from them: 





When the floods of the Mississippi have obtained their greatest elevation th: 
whole valley through which it runs is submerged and presents a breadth of water 
n some places fifty or sixty miles. * * * While the waters of this river are 
over its banks, the operation of the current being in proportion to its elevation and 
consequent increase of velocity, the changes which are produced in the bed of th 
river are great, sudden, and numerous. Then are produced those multiplied turns 
ind elbows which so strikingly characterize this great river, and which increase it 


channel to the double of what it would have been if the banks could have resisted 
tseurrent. The corresponding concave parts of these turns are sometimes sepa 
rated only by a very narrow neck, which being cut through by the waters, as often 
happens, present a new and navigable channel of perhaps a half mile in length in 
lieu of the old one of fifteen or twenty miles. The abandoned channel is entire] 
divided from the river except in floods, and on the west side, especially 
lake. 


becomes a 


This view has been cenfirmed by all subsequent observation and 
reports. A flood of this river through its alluvial region must not 
be confounded with its overtlow in the highlands, or with a freshet 
inanuplandstream. In botb cases it is true property upon the banks 
is destroyed, crops, live stock, farming utensils, hiouses, the thrift and 
earnings of life’s struggles, are swept away and the frugal and hard- 
working people are left in a pitiable and desolate condition ; but 


miles wide, covering the whole alluvial region, the bed itself is often 
changed and its channel and course altered. And in storms or at night 
there are no sheltering piers, no buoys, no light-houses for the ship- 
ping; they cannot be applied to these conditions so as to afford shelter 
er protection. Great boats propelled by steam are sometimes de- 
stroyed and often detained several days by the extraordinary obstacles 
they encounter; and smaller boats, barges and flat-boats, propelled 
by the current of the river itself, are absolutely at its mercy and are 
borne sometimes into the forests of the adjacent country and lost or 
whelmed and destroyed in the furious eddies and surging counter- 
currents. Navigation in such seasons is perilous, the cost of trans- 
portation is thereby increased, and insurance is doubled. 
these two distinct and different phenomena of the Mississippi River 
that we are called upon to deal. 

First, what can be done to remove the snags and bars that fill its 
channel in seasons of low water and to secure the necessary depth for 
the carrying trade of this great outlet. 

Secondly, what can be done to improve the navigation in the high 
stages of the river; to render the channel permanent, and to attord 
shelter and security to the shipping, and to facilitate trade and com- 
merce. These are plain, practical propositions. 

An opinion prevails that when you come to apply the constitutional 
power to regulate commerce to rivers, all you can do is to deepen 
their channels or to overcome obstacles by building canals around 
them. Thus Congress appropriated four and one-half millions to 
build a canal around the Des Moines Rapids—a sum sufficient nearly 
for the improvemeot of the Lower Mississippi. But it will not do to 
regard the Mississippi as an ordinary river; if is in fact an inland 
sea, and its relations to the Constitution are analogous to those of the 
lakes and the sea-coast. The first act passed by the Federal Govern- 
ment underthe powerto regulate commerce was not to deepen or widen 


Unlike other rivers it forms its own bed, it makes its own | 
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| have constructed public piers, including harbors for protection where 
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channels—there was plenty of water on the Atlantic sea-board—but 
it was for the establishment and support of light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers, to guide in safety the mariner on his voyage 
against the dangers of capes, reefs, and shoals, and to point out the 
best and safest channel; in fact, to indicate the channel. Our coasts 
have been studded with such aids to navigation and commerce ; 


we 


vessels might take shelterin storms. In all these instances it was not 
to secure deep water, but, in the language of the acts themselves, it 


\ 


| was to render navigation “easy and safe.” 


| tons; and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard 697 vessels, 155,138 


It is with | 


' and to attord protection and shelter, “to secure ease and safe 
when the Father of Waters swells into an inland sea fifty or sixty | 


It is true that when the Constitution was made its framers had in 
contemplation the Atlantic coast only. <A very small portion of our 
population had passed into the valley of the Mississippi, and none 
had reached the lakes. There was not a State wholly within the 
valley; the greater part of it, including the whole of its right bank 
and all on both banks below the thirty-first parallel, belonged te Spain; 
who claimed the exclusive right to navigate the river tothe south of 
it, and arightin common with us to the residue. Steam had not then 
been applied to navigation, but the principles laid down in the Con- 
stitution are not contined to particular cases bat are broad, general, 
and comprehensive. It cannot be held now that we have the power 
to expend millions upon millions for the benetit of the trade and 
the commerce on our ocean fronts, lakes, and rivers in the uplands, 
but have not the power to do anything for the benefit of the people 
living upon the borders of the Mississippi River because its condi 
tions are different and peculiar. 

The tonnage built last year on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries was 460 vessels, 65,92" tons; on the lakes 101 vessels, 11,438 


tons. 

The carrying trade upon this great internal artery and its tributa 
ries exceeds our whole foreign trade, and is rapidly increasing, so 
that within afew years it shall surpass all other avenues of commerce 
in the country put together. It was acquired by treaty and paid for 
out of the common treasure of the people of the whole country 5 
was dedicated, not only by the terms of the treaty but by the condi 
tions of the bills for the admission of the riparian States, to the un 
taxed and free enjoyment of the people of the country, 80 that in 
every sense the Miss SSIpp River isa national higl 


Lt 





bighway The States 

bordering upon it can exercise no jurisdiction over it. Chief-Justice 
Taney says, in The propeller Genesee Chief e/ al Fitzhugh et ¢ 

In regard to the power toregulate commeres th i and ma 
diction granted to the I al ¢ ernment Con of the I iStat 
is not 1 ted to tide-w it ext oa pul rle ‘ 
where commerce 3 4 I i ‘ 1e@1 sta i Tore 
Chere were no navig ‘ il ipor ch ¢ ‘ d one 
wate ntil the valley of the M ‘ ‘ ited and 
boats invented 

As to the limitation of maritime jurisdiction by the tide ter in 
England he says: 
no navigable stream int 0 t na the « and ti t tid 

Whether we consider, therefore, the magnitude of the interest tn 
volved, o1 the pol ‘ aspects of the que Stion, Oo! the decision of the 


Supreme Court, it is clear that the power to regulate commerce applies 
with as full force to the Mississippi River, and to the construction of 
the proper appliances to give it a permanent channel and deep water, 
", in the 
language of the old acts, and facilities to its 
And if it can beshown that levees and 
dikes and jetties are as essential to ac omplish these beneticent pul 


trade and commerce, 
as to the lakes and seaboard. 


Government undertake their construction 
We have listened in the course of this debate to able and strenuous 
advocates of the outlet theory. The honorable member from Texas 
[ Mr. REAGAN ] insists that it should be examined; the 
ber from Massachusetts, | Mr. BANKS, ] who has 
ism as broad as his country, also insists that th iew should be thor 
oughly considered. I cordially concur in this opinion. Let the friends 
of this plan be heard, as I have no doubt they will be with great 
respect, by the commission. Others the plan of making 
immense reservoirs in the mountainous regions in which the waters 
shall be confined so as to prevent an « 
This was the favorite pian ot the Mimperor Napoleon for the treat 
ment of the river Rhone. Others again insist that the best plan is to 
contine the water to a narrow channel! where it is unduly extended 
and shallow by jetties, where they can be applied, or by levees where 
they cannot be applied. A jetty is a levee in the popular sense of the 
word within the bed or channel of the river, while a levee is a jetty 


poses as Water-gaps and sheltering plers, why should not the Federal 


veteran inem 
h a patriot- 


} 
spoken wit 


advocate 


cess or a scarcity in the river. 


on the bank of the stream. This plan rests upon the theory that in 


sedimentary rivers, in the Mississippi particularly, as the water is 
contined the velocity and depth is increased and the surface lowered, 
and that thus two great objects nay be accomplished by one and the 


same method, namely, 


\ 
} 
24 


‘ease and safety” to navigation and protection 


| to the industrious people on its banks from the dreaded floods. The 


amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS] would ex- 
clude from the consideration of the commission this theory. It ap 
pears to me that if we are to have a commission at all it shouid be 
left free and uninstructed; it should be 


sideration al! plans, all theories, 


ermi to co! 


p 
and to report to us the one that they 
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may agree upon as the best to ac omplish the purpose we have in 

I have already stated that the conditions of the Mississippi Rive 
are novel and diflicult, and that no complete survey has ever been 
made to the satisfaction of the engineers who have been engaged MW 
the examination of that river Let us, therefore, not hamper the 
COMMTMISSIO! about to ln appou ted by any structions or views Of our 


n the ore 


Vt 
vv i 


own, but afford them every facility 


the laws which control the rive 


at work of ascertatning 


have before us the r port of 


hoard of engineers appointed to examine the jetties at one of the 
passes of the Mississippi River, dated January 20, 1279. This report 
fu I sample food for reflection; it declares that the plan of Eads 
has pa ed from the field of experiment to a practical success. Upon 
tis this plan based? It simply runs ont two parallel levees o1 
etties, like sheltering piers, from the mouth of South Pass over the 
bar into. the Gulf, thus compelling the water into a narrower chan- 
el, al 1 the result has been that the increased velocity of the current 


has scoured was the bar and given t 


“ the Mississippi Valley an open 
to the sea. 

last tion of the 
ommerce, and manufactures in the Missis 
New Orleans and passed a formal resolnu- 
the experiment which had secured deep water at 
the mouth of the river had more than repaid the cost of it within a 
ole vear by the benetits it had 


and unimpeded moutl 
In the month of Januar 
nected with agriculture, « 


Valle V, assembled in 


a convel 


leading men con 
sipp 


tion declaring that 


conteri 


subg ed upon the vast interests 
they represented, notwithstanding the deplorable calamity of the 
epidemic, 

Now, what I desire to call attention to is the fact that the princi- 
ple upon which the jetties are constructed is precisely the principle 
ipon which the levee system rests. I hold that we cannot resist the 
momentum of the great river at its tlood height or alter its regimen, 
but that by directing the forces which control it we may compel it 
to do the work essential to the improvement of its navigation and to 
the protection of the people dwelling upon its banks ; that these forces 
may beutilized, not by dispersion, but by concentrating them by levees, 
in Wherever the 
agreed that there is deep wate! 
and no caving of the banks, and wherever the river is divided by 
islands or its channel is 
and shallow 


pecial directions and to effect particular purposes. 
river is narrow all the engineers are 


water, and whenevel an outlet is 
made the current is checked, the channel is filled with sediment, and 
tl surface of the river elevated. 


Lie 
In the earliest report ever made 


a crevasse occurs Or 


, that of Generals Bernard and Tot- 





ten, on December 22, 1°22, they declare 

The only means whi« ppear practicable to u construction of dikes 
t ey operate by dimini ne the current them, tl us economizing the expanse 
of water. at tl me time constraining the current to rush with greater velocity 
through the narrow paces fo be decpened 


George W 


Louisiana 


R. Bayles 


and al f 


a distinguished engineer, long a resident of 


se and accurate observer, says 


The tendency of the levee system is to reduce instead of to elevate the river 


ood \ perfected Loves stem would tend to lessen the danger of inunda 
tions; the rel nel would be accommodated to its necessities, and the danger 
y ul { oe edt 1 im 

- « é é * * 

The action of wate vly wearing channels thousands of feet deep through 
even the hardest primitiy d voleanic rocks—as, for instance, through the im 
mense Cano! ot Colorado too well known to be questioned It is also so well 
known as to make denial useless that the action of the powerful Mississippi cur 
rent upon the hard blue clay (whether alluvial or tertiary is not essential) which 
forms its bed, though comparatively slow as respects its action upon other strata 


sutliciently rapid to allow for and keep pace with the increase required for the 


unduly wide, there you will find sand-bars | 
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vradual extensions of the lever stem and the closure of the outlets 

All experience and observation show that where the Mississippi River current is 
checked from any cause and at any stage, but more especially when the river is 
falling, then a yu not t ‘ yi ‘ held in suspetr is aropy and the 
more heavily charged tl Vater is the vreater the deposit 

. - * " * - 

rhe sa lav overn in all diment rivers, whethe small « reat The 
first eflect of outlet is to lower ‘ ot rive because t e is required 

readjustment of the river's re the ult efleet v be the mr 
vers becau ] is that the 1 ul Vy « wale og ater is 
the slope requ d for its disc eat ‘ 

« * * ‘ ° * 

1 < tain t ta ‘ nentary ‘ t themsely every ¢ Inge mn 
{ I ‘ The Mississippi is no exception, notwithstanding that its ist 
i 1 eve ht change rk of time Its floods can be 
‘ by means of a | ‘ tem e il Government is able } 

| ‘ ly I I 

0) i W tha ” I servoirs are impracticable As to 
‘ el tri \ bet ‘ f practicab Levees can most cer 
i { nad t ‘ ‘ pape has been to dk oustrate that 
wee : t { to reduce the tlood-lin to pertect the 

In this opinion Professor Charles G. Forshey concurs, whose scien- 
tific ability and attainments are surpassed and whose practical 

‘ 


d 


knowk re ol the river is unequaled. d there cannot be found a 


captain of a steam! acquainted with the river by constant obser- 
vation through a long series of years, or a resident upon its banks, 
who does not enterta his view Ile says 

We conclude, what we s ld have ferred from hydrology, that the effect of 
co } waters in the chant is not to raise. buf t 1 s the vel 


na paper published in July, 1550, says: 


s pretty well established that certain relations exist between the configura 





tion of the be« 


1 of 
more discernable 


a stream and the velocity of its current. This relatior 


{ capable of being subjected to caleulation in rivers whos bed 











have been formed of materials brought down by thei own currents; in other wor 
ich have made and shaped their beds. If, from any eause, such as throw a 
portion of the wat through a water-weir, the velocity of the « irrent is d a 
ished, it is no lor rable to maintain its sediment in suspension, but will ec ntir 
to deposit it in its channel until, through the elevation of its bed, its velocit 
becomes What it was before it was dist i, suiheient to maintain its sedj 
permanent suspension. Now, it is a we stablished principle in hydroaly 
that the less the volumeof water the ¢ r the surface-slope required in or 
to maintain a given velocity ; 


Guglielmini laid down the 


The greater the qui 
that the greater the fi 


ne doctrine, when he dec lared t} it 
rthata iv 


ree of the stream. tl le 


r carries, the less will be 
Lhe 


38 will b slope of its bed 

These principles were observed and illustrated in the tre atme! 
the Po, the Danube, and the Rhine. The traveler is filled with 
miration at the results accomplished in the lovely valley of the Rh 
Where a few years ago was shallow 


uncultivated and liable 


It of 


l- 


wat 


‘rand vast tracts of country 
to overtlow, you W ill now tind exce lent na 
igation and broad fields covered with vineyards, and the homes of 
prosperous population. But in no country has the science of engil 
eering won such complete mastery over the flow of waters as in Hol 
land, or wrested both froma rivers and the ocean, such areas of ferti}; 
land and secured, such admirable highways. 

I am sure that the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. SPARKS, ] if it be 
shown to his satisfaction that levees and jetties are to the trade ay 
commerce on this great river what light-houses, water-gaps, and she] 
tering-piers are on the lakes and ocean fronts, will not hesitate t 
vote an appropriation for their construction A recent report of 
the leading engineers of the Army declares in effect that the ir 
provement of the navigation of the river and protection of 
country by levees are interdependent. I beg leave to call the atter 
tion of the House to a brief extract from this report : 


The great obstacle to the improvement of the low-water navigation and 


taining alevee system is one and the same for both, namely, the instability of 1 
river from the caving of its banks When this can be overcome by means not 
ordinately expensive (on which pvint we have treated more fully in our prelim 


report on the subject of low-waier navigation of the river) we may expect a 
ened channel, a lowered bigh-water surface, and a stable river, the margins of w 
shall be securely cultivated, tothe enormous development of the wealth and ] 
lation of the region We believe, therefore, that the levee system, if undertaken, si 


eal ] ; 
be matured and dé veloped in connection with the navigation improvement 


I will not, Mr. Speaker, tax the forbearance of the House any longer, 
I shall ask to append to these remarks the report of the engineers 
from which I have quoted, and my own letter upon this subject 
well as some views of Mr. Eads and of General Beauregard. No a 
thorities could be introduced to this House with stronger titles 1 
your confidence than General Beauregard or Captain Eads, or those 
from whom I have quoted, ail of whom unite to scientific attainment 
of the highest order much practical experience. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, by Reclus, in his work on the Earth, that 
the Amazon isthe glory of the planet. Iadmit that this is true whe 
we contemplate alone the majestic flow of its waters ; but no man can 
dispute the supremacy of the Mississippi as a river of commerc: 
And there is but one Mississippi Valley on the globe. It is soon to |» 
not only the main seat of our agriculture, but of our political empire 
You may deny to the people of that valley to-day their just claims 
for the improvement of their great highway. You can but defer this 
beneticent work, for in the course of a few years the representatives 
of the Valley will not be here to petition but to control the legisla- 
tion of the country. 

Why should you not improve the Mississippi? It belongs to 
State; it cannot be monopolized; it is beyond the reach of corpora- 
tions; it is the Nation’s tree highway; it is the natural outlet of a 
mighty valley fifteen hundred miles wide and two thousand miles 
long, the richest and largest in the world, penetrated by fifty thou- 
sand miles of boatable streams; it affords the cheapest navigatio1 
known, furnishing itself propelling power; a single steam-tug with 
barges will bring down more wheat than can be moved on fifteen hun 
dred freight cars, and at half the cost. If the adjacent States could 
tax the tonnage upon its waters only as large as New York taxes the 
trattic on the Erie canal, the tax would yield ten times the sum every 
year required for its permanent improvement. It is the common prop- 
erty of all the people and their security against the railway corpora- 
tious which absorb their profits and consume their substance. 

We gather in population from all parts of the earth the restless 
active, and vigorous, bringing their peculiar theories of religion, gov- 
ernment, property, and social science, elements often of disorder and 
anarchy, menacing the stability and peace of society; but the strear 
of American life and civilization tlows on, sometimes turbid, some 
times lashed into fury, exciting apprehension and alarm, but fence: 
1 by the invincible barrie: the Constitution and laws—bears 
. for the benefit of the present and of coming generations, thes 
priceless institutions that combine freedom and order, liberty and 
law. 

So the Father of Waters, gatherin; 
less tribute streams, now sweeps aw: 


1 ‘'s ol 


along 


and volume from count- 
y, with its uncontrolled floods, 
the toil of generations, and hatiles man’s enterprise, hopes, and des- 
tiny; but, once made obedient to the genius of American engineer- 
ing, it shall bear upon its bosom,in security and safety, the wealth 
and fortunes of the mightiest empire on the earth, and distribute 
benefits and blessings only to the teeming millions upon its shores 
and to every part of the habitable globe. 
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Jett nm the Secretary of War, transmitting report of the board of } . entioned for its trar 
rovemem of the li vater navigation the Mis ppi R ( 
I 
Wan D 4 MIEN . 
Washinat City } 2 1 } Missis : tS nates { ; 
I SPEAKER-¢f the House of Representatives t eat an 1, 
Secretary of War has the honor to transmit to the House of R ta g 
fort information of the Committee on Commerce. a letter from the Chief of | ‘ 1 
1 ers dated the 27th instant. and copy of report of the board of ¢ eers O1 1 ! ef t 
yrovement ot e low-water na sation of t \l i Rive ( 
Eo. W Tat \ l 
‘ f T 7) 
( IK} 
i te D. ¢ l 
S I have the honor to submit t! nclosed ry of t I t of t i 
cineers on the improvement of the low-water navigation of t M : : r, 0 
y Cairo, Hl s, upon the “effect of a permanent levee syst ie ae 
of the1 below the mouth of t ‘Ohio oto up its low s ‘ 
on, but alse of the benetits it ul confer in affording prot 
n d facilities to s} ng, re ind E 
I ind be ¢ leave tol I atic mm theret 
I coneur in the views and conclusions the board ‘ \ 
i supject respectful ( he rep. ’ ’ ss b ol , 
e House o Representa es Tilt it ut ort ( Lec ( , , 
Very respectfully, your eb nt s¢ it t ~ ( 
A. A. HUMPHREYS ; i 
b ( r ( f — 
Hon. GEOR W. Mot ARY t 
- a} Ilene hy 
a te - 
Eject of a permanent levee sustem t} VU ppi t ne of O} ‘ 
R 
Army B \ } ] 2 
GENERAL: In reply to your 1 of November 13, 137 lich nae a . 
attention of the board of necrs for the improvement of lo vat ’ 
cation of the Mississippi River to the consideration Of t etleet of a t = 5 
e system threughout the length the river below t mitl ( 
upon its low-water na ‘ netit ould cc 1 t ) 
g protection and giving P] r I u ) 
high Staves of the 1 el Lhe board have ft houor to 
ioWws cul 
Che letter presents the mat of tl ‘ ‘ 5 ) vend j 
i. Its effects on low-water na . 
2. The benetits it would conte iat y pro i Leg y fic 4 
to shipping, com ree, itio ol ire : 
In b these points ot wit reterred to ..L.G ( , 
: ina, in his published lett the p le of t board : 
pended, (marked A ;) but while asserting strongly the benefits to 
iplete levee sysiem on low-water navigatio © is Esper 
‘ ate in his expressions concerning t ts to : i at ues, f ' 
ich stages, indeed, the | cs shi ertod ed 1 ‘ 
s exclusive reference ms b 1 tO ] rt tion of i \ » 
tlording protection and gi ye needed faci esforsh 
it cation the levees have not therto consti ted, deman I | 
lo deal with the quest i r the coun i ‘ 
. facilities for shipping iment and 
actual condition of things. W il axyn 
ippi along which the | es ‘ ‘t 
i ginal lands are gene clear l { : 
‘ portant aid to commercs Lelow the mouth of the Ar il 
the forts below New Orleans the levees |] en long ¢ i 
: dence of their effect direct ad indirect It ediate! ’ ire | 
S cultivated lands, the plantatior come su ) 1, and « 
pS staples lo each one of these vantationus not bi I t » ( t rani ’ 
agent which renders ! on ‘ ’ 1 
ng place of the steam irges, or tlat-boat ilk ¥ 
their productions a 
The levees thus become ; » COMIN th the ¢ re t ( 
i a . the margins of 
would otherwise to some exteut ) i ’ t ! co 4 
ab , 
ea i¢ back to, and bring i pre 
us K rds, of which there a M 
Citic } 3 ‘ ’ ( 
I ‘ Ire an le ’ 
+} t elof the g ) 
- 7) tormat | { 11 
i nor it an i os j 
ld ( ess, were thi Lot ‘ u ( 
ter outlets ¢ d, au ‘ } 
7 I 1 navig t more i 
ry rapid na { ! 1 
l- now, and when levees bove the ma 1 of t Arl ere ‘ 
This kind of navigation +s yielded tot perio 
nd by the introduction of laa tr t zs ste Mi 
- wats how seen on t er come oO ot (>) vi | | 
bs Ost humerons about t line of t {2 I I ‘ 4 to ‘ $ tem 
ml hence, ata st 1 Clr tHe Thatul ria 3 ln i 
I to the navigation ¢ 
In the lower nmver, thro oh, the 210ns where tT marge 
, eveesa ‘ tot 1a ior bet - t ( 
t stated, us Lo « 1 ree n lg ) , 4 
irs ) team ll the prod is of ] ol md ¢ g 
as ireignts f sale, or tor e back ¢ ll In ord 
i il b rilowed, but when that upyy 00 f 3 the { 
a I a pi ining the ehai 
Above \ caving of the ba sand the gener 
ver are greater ipe the inroads of bank-caving, and somet 
ls very elongated bends, the levees are often at considerable dista i the ba 
a In such cases they may net be seen at all from the riv or, 11 wo t 
o no useful purpose in detining the channel. They have not ndeed, throug 
t He upper portions of this section, been long enough and permanently enoug 
t} tamed in existence to inspire contidence and give rise to a syste i i itic I t be ap 
ite ot thei arginal lands doubt as to t ‘ 
iosum up: the levees, where they have been permaneni esta ( ) and of its po t 
us a certain extent, afford protection aud give needed facilities to co ver 1 { led cone 
lon, and were they permanently established throughout 1 ! r. the t, and the ¢ 
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M Vebster savs Over whatever interests of the country this Government may 
a its benefits and its blessings, it w always be true as matter of historical 
at it had its orig the necessities of commerce, and for its immediate 
‘ t the relief of the cessit by removing their causes and by establishing 
iniform and steady svstem yun says lhese provisions furnish con 
e proof that t! was the increased safety and facility of 
neres Preside The practice of defraying out of the 
freasury the expens ed the establishment and support of light-honses 
beacons. bus nd p ic pie Within the bays, inlets, and harbors, and ports of 
the United States, te! ler the navigation thereof safe and easy, is coeval with 
the adoption of the Constitution, and has been continued without interruption or 
d spute 
It nu now be regarded the tixed policy of the Government, sanctioned by 
our abl tate enand weoperative upon a large scale at every session of Con 
ire to protect and aid and tacilitate Commerce in ever possible manner he 
methods by \ ch 41 be done upon our ocean and lake fronts, and even upon 
the river n the uplands, have caused but little difference of opinion Estimates 
d surveys have been made with regularity, and Congress has appropriated fab 
for their prompt and complete execution. Fortunately, there has been 
concurrence between the engineers of the Government and the law-mak 
wer Nearly $9,000,00 nthorized to be expended under the direction of the 
War Department for the benctit of our commerce, tor the improvement of our riy 
nd harbors, was voted at the last session of the present Congress. It is pro 
posed now to expend nearly $2,000,000 upon Harlem or East River, lying wholly 
ithin the State of New York, in addition to the large amount appropriated for the 
harbor of t great metropoli But while the Government is making these large 
expenditures with unstinted hberality for the commerce and trade on our ocean 
fronts and lakes and rivers in the uplands, not a dollar, in comparison, has been de- 
oted to giving “ease or satety or needed facilities to the commerce and trade 
ipon that great inland sea from Cairo to the head of the passes—the highway fed 
by fifteen thousand miles of navigable streams, and bearing upon its bosom the 
commodities of eighteen States and twenty millions of people—the natural artery 
ind outlet for the empire alike of the great Northwest. Whyis this? It is simply 
t use the Crovernment is failed to appreciate the necessities of this river and 
the valley of the Mississippi The moment the engineers agree as to the use 
fulness of levees, Congress, 1 believe, will vote the sums necessary tor its lmprove- 
ment 
The question, therefore, submitted for your board to determine, for the time 
being at least, is whether anything can be done in the direction indicated. You 
will observe that you are not requested to make any surveys or estimates. Many 
rveys and estimates for levees have already been made by distinguished engi 
neers W hat is needed now is your opinion as to whether levees will not subserve 
he commerce and trade upon the Mississippi River—are not, in fact, the prope 


and will not rende1 
high stages of the 
tis agreed by all engi- 
ange it, so that, when the 
ot the new channel; sand 
liability to accident and the 
dangers of bavigation ar creatly increased An enormous tax 18 imposed upon 
the carriers of commodities in the higher rates of insurance, and in tl 
for more powerful machinery and boats, and in their frequent loss 
that xtra insurance ] 


and safe 
and navigation in the 
would unquestionably prevent overflows 
ertiow ! the channel, or rather 
to ascertain the outline 
are deposited, so that the 


1nd essential appliances to make its navigation © easy 

needed facilities for shipping, commerce 
river They 
neers that « ! 
water subsides, it is diflicult 


bars are forme’ and snags 


le necessities 
Itis estimated 
ounts to not less than 310,000,000 annually, a sum 
suflicient to make all the needed improvements. 
The levees confine the water to its channel, and indicate better than light-houses 
or beacons or buoys isely whereitis. But it must be borne in mind that much 
the commerce and trade upon this river might be carried without the expense 
of steam Before the destruction of the levees a vast business was done in flats 
ind barges, for the current itself furnishes the propelling power. The people 


the ¢ alone a 


re* 


living upon the banks purchased their supplies, from silk dresses and pianos to 
plows and wagons, their clothing, their groceries, their farming utensils and house 
hold goods, from the trading-boats, and tleets of these boats were seen in all the 
bayous and at every village and city Of the single article of coal, millions of 





dollars’ worth is shipped from Pittsburgh alone. Now, when the river is thirty 
forty or fifty de, an ocean torrent sweeping everything to destruction 
what protection is there for this, the very commerce for which that great river 
should afford facilities without any expensive vehicles, between the 
producer and consumer direct The great West is seeking the markets of the 
world for her grain; but, while producing fabulous crops, the protits are so cut 
down or off by the cost of transportation that the people of that favored section, 
in the midst of an abounding land, are crying ont for relief. Afford proper se 
curity by levees to the shipping, and barges and flats would carry their products 
half way to the European markets without and at one-half the cost now ex- 
acted. Ina very few yer hundred million bushels of Western wheat will 
seek this route to the sea. It may be transported now at eight or nine cents per 
bushel, but with proper facilities the cost might be reduced to three or four cents 
i saving of itself suflicient to bring comfort and wealth to the producers. The 
proposition I desire to submit is this: Levees establish the proper instruments to 
protect commerce and trade on the Mississippi River; they are continuous har 
bors or sheltering-piers ; they adapted to give the protection and facilities 
necded; they are the very “ counters "’ along which the producers of the West 
and the people on the banks of the river make their exchanges We do not ask 

millions of dollars for the harbors Memphis, Vicksburgh, Natchez, Baton 


or miles Vv 


Lt commerce 


loss 


irs ole 
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at 








Kouge, and New Orleans ; such expenditure is not needed as upon the lakes and 
ex-coast. We donot ask for an appropriation of millions to dredge out or blast 
out the channel, or to build dams or canals around rapids, as in the uplands. The 
Lower Mississippi requires different treatment. But that is no reason why it 
ould receive none at all. The cost of these works, in proportion to the commerce 
und trade to be benefited, is insigniticant, A tax of less than 1 per cent. upon the 
tonnage on the river would complete them in a short time The river itself fur 
nishes the propelling power to every keel launched upon it Not a single man-of 
var, not a sailor or soldier, is required to protect the flag, as upon the ocean, from 
its headwaters to its mouth. The vast trade and commerce of the Mississippi Val 
ley would be our reliance in war as it is in peace, beyond the reach of any enemy, 
| taxing the people of the country not a dollar for a navy to protect it 
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gested that the States should agree among the mselves 
al system for the improvementof the river. [tis ex 








ene! 


there should be uniformity, for if the levees were erected along the entire front of 
Louisiana, and Arkansas should not co-operate, they would be swept away in a 
nele season of high water Yet there can be no agreement among the States, for 


he Constitution dec No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
iny duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, euter into any 
reement or compact with another Stats Anything short of a uniform and 
general system would be te and useless. It is clear that unless the Gen 


rnment undertakes the work it cannot be accomplished. It is for the 
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board of engineers to decide the question. The Federal Government has full ju- 
risdiction over the river; it Was acquired by treaty, and it is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The fact that the levees would confine the water to its channel and 


thus prevent the overflow of its banks and the destruction and depopulation of the 
strange as it may seem, is urged rather as a reason why the Federal Gov 
erninel t 


should do nothing for the protection of the commerce and trade on the 
It is true that the levees would afford security to the people of the valley 
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against the invasions of the river, and that an area of territory greater in extent 
than some of the States of this Union, surpassing any portion of our country in fer 
tility and in the capacity to produce the great staples of corn, cotton, sugar and 
rice, would be brought into cultivation and afford occupations and homes to millions 
of inhabitants. 

Gent ral Abbot, United States Engine rs, Says: “ The total area of the bottom 
lands is about thirty two thousand square miies, of which a mere narrow strip 
the main stream and its principal tributaries and bayous has been heretofore open 
to cultivation. Protected against the river and properly drained, this would ren 
der availableat least two million tive hundred thousand acres of sugar land, or more 
than double the amount heretofore planted ; about seven million acres of the best 
cotton land in the world, capable of yielding a bale to the acre ; and not less th ur 
one million acres of corn land of unsurpassed and inexhaustible fertility. The mae. 
nitude of the interests involved may be held to concern the whole country, and if 
the ‘general welfare clause’ of the Constitution can be invoked at all, surely j 
would apply here. Yet it cannot be that these considerations can have weisz 
against the proper claims of trade and shipping and navigation. On the contrary 
it may be urged with justice that the Federal Government, claiming and exercis 
ing control over the river as a great national highway, should regulate it so as not 
to injure the people living upon its banks—a people powerless, individually or as 
States, to exercise any jurisdiction over the river. All jurisdiction is forbidden to 
the States. The very means which the adjacent States might employ in order to 
establish a uniform and complete system of levees are denied to them by the Fed 
eral Constitution. They can neither co-operate nor exercise their power over the 
subject when co-operation and joint jurisdiction are absolutely indispensable. The 
river is the property of the National Government, held for the benetit of the whole 
country. The ownership is unquestioned, complete, and absolute. The doctrine that 
the owners of property should so use it as not to injure that of others is of universal 
application. Sic utere tuo ut non alienwm ledas is a legal maxim familiar to all jur 
ists and publicists, and held to be binding upon governments as well as individuals 
It is clearly within the constitutional power and duty of the Government, as well 
as promotive of the interest of the people of the whole country, that these vast 
regions should be protected from the devastations of the river by auniform system 
of levees. We have bought vast tracts of country and conquered others in expen 
sive wars. Why may we not bring the delta of the Mississippi within occupancy 

settlement? Itis true that a system of levees would not only give security 
against inundations that are destructive alike to the channel and navigation and 
trade upon the river and to the industrious people cultivating the soil in the valley 
but that it would form the most effective barrier against disease—epidemics equally 
fatal to the health of the country. But these views are foreign to the purpose of 
this communication. I desire now to speak altogether in the interest of commerce 
and trade, the navigation and shipping upon the river, and the means for benefit 
ing and improving them. : 

I have forborne to weary you with any statements of facts showing the vast 
interests involved. You are familiar with the resources of the mighty valley 
Nor have I ventured to urge upon you any theory for the treatment of the river 
I beg, however, in conclusion, to invite your attention to the following extract 
from a report made by those distinguished statesmen, James Gadsden and James 
Guthrie, after a full investigation of the whole subject in 1845, and submitted to 
Congress, with his approval, by John C. Calhoun Intimately connected with 
this subject is the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi. The science 
of the engineer has been bewildered on the subject of the imnrovement of rivers 
Those free from rock, and which, like the Mississippi, course through allnvial 
formations, inundating its banks, depositing and making the very soil through 
which they cut, are uncontrollable and most ditlicult of improvement. <A great 
engineer in England, when substituting a canal for a river, is known to have ex 
claimed in explanation that ‘rivers were made to feed canals.’ The expenditures 
on the Mississippi thus far, if reports are to be credited, have produced no results 
corresponding tothe vast sums appropriated. When the channel has been straight 
ened at one point it has been lengthened at another, and obstructions or deposits 
in one bend have only been transferred in their removal to another. ‘Sawyers’ and 
‘planters’ have in one season been reduced in number to be replaced by the sue 
ceeding one. The only fact clearly established, and it is one to which attention 
should be particularly directed as bearing with peculiar influence on the proposi 
tion submitted, is that where the banks of the Mississippi have been leveed and 
prevented from inundating the swamps the spring rises are scarcely perceptible 
and the surplus waters are discharged by deepening the bed ; its current no longer 
able to rise and expand over a wider surface, they have to deepen the bed to fur 
nish vent for the waters to be discharged. The reclaiming, therefore, the swamps 
and confining the river to its bed will deepen it, and do more to preserve unim 
paired the navigation of the Mississippi than all the projects which have hitherto 
coe devised or acted on for its improvement. The suggestion, however, is worthy 
ot examination, and it is the stronger recommended as it may accomplish a great 
object at comparatively little cost. The swamps of the Mississippi, now worthless 
and made so by the inundations of that river, may be made, by their own reclama 
tion, the instruments of improving the navigation of that stream.” I have laid 
these views before you on account of the urgency of the case, and with the hope 
that you might be induced to take immediate action and give the country t 
benefit of your opinions without delay. 
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R. L. GIBSON, 
Member of Congress from Louisiana 
General J. G. BARNARD, 
Corps of Engineers, New York City. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Remarks of Mr. James B. Eads before the House Committee on Commerce, made by 
special request af Hon. R. L. Gibson. 


To estimate the merits of any system which may be suggested for the improve 
ment of the Mississippi it is absolutely necessary to understand the causes of the 
phenomena presented by the river. Fortunately, the laws which control these aro 
among the simplest and most easily understood of any of which we have knowledg 
It is true that the different conditions existing at certain localities and during cer- 
tain stages of the water so modify or complicate the action of these laws that their 
direct influence is obscured and sometimes seems doubtful. There is not, however 
a single phenomenon presented by the river that is not capable of complete solu 
tion through the application of these laws. ‘ 

The chief of these relates to the power of transportation of sedimentary matter 
by thestream. It may be stated briefly in the following propositions : 

“The sediment is carried in suspension in the water in proportion to the velocity 
of the current, the quantity carried per cubic foot of water by any given velocity 
being modified, however, by the depth of the stream. 

The great mass of sedimentary matter which is transported to the sea by the 
river, constituting the débris of half a continent, is carried in suspension in tho 
water and is not pushed or rolled along the bottom. : 

The quantity of sand, &c., suspended in the stream has direct relation to the 
velocity of the current. The changes of velocity which are continually occurring 
through the whole length of the river—at one point being retarded and at another 
accelerated—are consequently the chief cause, through the action of this law, of 
the caving banks, the shifting sand-bars, and the devastating floods to which its 
aliuvial lands are subjected. 

The velocity of current is the result “f the inclination of the surface slope of 
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the water. The angle which this slope forms with the horizon, or the fal per 
mile, indicates the intensity of the force of gravity ap 
ance to the flow of the water. The resistance is tae due to the friction of the 
water in passing through the bed of the river. The flow is also retarded by the 
pends and the inequalities in the width and depth of the river-bed. As the resist 
ince is increased at one or another locality, from any or all of these causes, the 
a pe of the surface is increased to meet the demand at that place for more force 
or gravity) by which the requisite velocity can be maintained and the stream be 
enabled to carry forward to the sea without loss its suspended burden of earthy 
matter. 
' This alteration of slope is accomplished by the action ofthis law.for if the 
necessary velocity be reduced by the resistance a deposition of sediment at once 
ensues, by which the bed is raised and the slope is thus increased until the normal 
or requisite velocity is obtained, after which further deposit ceases 
it is a remarkable fact that the average current of the entire river, includin 
the Missouri, (for I am speaking of the main trunk of the great water system o 
the valley of the Mississippi,) is very uniform in flood-time, from one end of the 
river to the other, although the inclination of its surface slope is doubied and quad 
rupled, and indeed is ten times greater in the up 
These surface slopes are ny baler em 


lied to overcome the resist 
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er than in the lower part of the 


river. y regulated by the river itself 
wherever it traverses an alluvial bed throughout its course, and they are so regu 
lated that the velocity is suited to discharge into the Gulf the average quantity of 
sediment that is annually poured into its trunk. That the amountof this annually 
discharged must be almost identical with the average quantity annually received 
from its various tributaries (supposing its banks are leveed and overtlow pre 
vented) is evident, for if it discharged a less quantity than it received, the remain- 
der would inevitably reduce the average size of its channel. If it discharged a 
creater quantity than it received, the excess must be scoured out of the bed, and 
this would enlarge the average size of its channel. ‘“Vhen uncontrolled and per 
nitted to overflow its alluvial banks, the case is somewhat different, because acon 
siderable part of the sediment is then borne over the banks and deposited, in flood 
on the overflowed lands. 

Che slope of the river in the last fifty or sixty miles of its course, near the Gulf 
s but little more than one inch to the mile, but, proceeding up stream, the slope 
becomes steeper and steeper. It is three or four inches to the mile at Vicksburgh 
and five or six at Cairo, while at Omaha it is nearly twelve inches. 

The quantity of water flowing in the river is found to have an inverse ratio to the 
slope of its surface. Inthe upper portions of the streams the slopes become steeper 
as the quantity of water flowing becomes less. This relation between the volum« 
and slope of the river is particularly marked in every one of the multitude of out 
lets by which the river finds its way into the Gulf. At the head of the passes it is 
especially noticeable. Here each separate portion of the stream thatis carried 
through the South Pass, the Southwest Pass, and Pass 4 ]'Outre at once assumes a 
steeper slope than the main stream, because the volume of water in each is so 
much less. As the volumes flowing through these are unequal, each has a differ 
ent surface slope, which is unquestionably formed by the river itself and which is 
suited to its needs. 
A glance at the map will show that these slopes are all different, because the 
ngth of each pass is different from that of its fellow. As they all start from the 
level of the river at the head of the passes and end in another level common to all 
of them, namely, the Gulf of Mexico, they must necessarily have different slopes. 
fhe South Pass, being twelve miles long, has a fall per mile nearly three times as 
great as that of the main river immediately above it, while that of Southwest Pass 
is about twice as great. 

(hese phenomena teach us that inasmuch as the river itself is the architect of its 
delta, and has formed these different passes and the main stream, sothat the current 
velocity in each is just suited to transport ita sedimentary burden to the sea, with 
out material loss or addition thereto, there must of necessity be a direct relation 
between the velocity of the stream and its transporting power. If this be so, it 
follows that when the current is charged with its normal load or quantity of sedi- 
ment, it will have no power to carry more than that quantity unless its current be 
increased. The converse of the proposition must+be equally true, namely, that if 
we check its current it will be unable to sustain the whole burden with which it is 
at that time charged. 

Now if these simple facts are — in explanation of the causes which have 
formed the sand-bars and shoals obstructing the navigation of the river, they will 
show why they are invariably located where the river is widest, and why they are in 
variably absent where the channelis narrow. A moment's reflection upon the etfect 
produced by a rise in theriver willshow why these are formed in the wide parts of 
its bed. Suppose a wave constituting a rise of ten feet is moving down the river; 
the effect of the first narrow portion of the river through which it passes will be 
to accelerate the current. ‘This acceleraticn gives a greater carrying capacity 
to the water, and it at once attacks the bottom and banks of the narrew channel 
for more sediment. Emerging from this narrow part, with high velocity and full 
charge of sediment, into one of the wider or larger parts of the river, the water is 
unable to maintain the same velocity or to sustain the load with which it is charged, 
and the excess of its burden is here dropped in the effort of the river to restore the 
equilibrium between the velocity and the load. The bottom is thus elevated untila 
steeper surface slope is produced, and the result is the creation of a natural dan 
or shoal throughout this expanse. ‘The water relieved of part of its burden ther 
again enters a narrower part of the river, and here scours up an additional loa 
because it has a higher velocity imparted to it 
the wide and narrow stretches of the river, having its velocity continually 
ing; and as aresult it is continually cutting away the banks in one place to deposit 
its spoils in another. Now, is it not evident that when the water is charged with 
its full burden of sediment or that which is due to its velocity it will neither take 
up an additional load nor drop that which it has so long as its current be main 
tained without alteration? I have measured the channel depth in every bend of 
the river from Cairo to New Orleans and do not remember to have found less than 
twenty feet at low water in any one of them. If the wide places where the shoals 
exist be reduced in width to that of the bends, there is no reason why 
twenty-feet channel in low water would not result throughout the 
from Cairo to the Gulf. 

3y bringing the river channel to an approximately uniform width a uniform 
depth of channel must result. A channel of uniform width will not be subject to 
these constant alterations of current velocity, and the caving of the banks must 
necessarily cease. A uniform width of the river, therefore, implies a uniform 
depth, and this meansat least twenty feetof water atall seasons of the year through 
eleven hundred miles of navigation to the sea. But a uniform width of channel 
means more than this; it means the prevention of caving banks and of the loss of 
able farms and improvements thereon. It means far more than this; it im 
plies the reclamation and protection of thirty-seven thousand square miles of the 
richest alluvial territory on the face of the earth, for a uniformity of channel width 
also implies a lower tlood-line, which is equivalent to lifting this vast and fertile 
area above the level and beyond the devastation of the annual tloods of the river 
How can this be accomplished? In speaking of the slopes in the river reference 
is madeonly tothose which existin flood-time. The fact that the slope is increased 
in pes as the volume is diminished is an evidence that the friction of the 
bed of the stream bears a direct relation to the velocity of the current, and that 
if the friction of the bed of the stream be increased it will be necessary to increase 
its surface slope to give it that velocity which it must have to carry in suspension 
its burden of sediment. 

This is most readily illustrated by taking two pipes, one of which is one foot in 
diameter and the other four feet. To produce the same velocity in water flowing 
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through these two pipes, to the smaller one must be given a 
because the proportion of frictional 
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much water as the amaller ont Now, by comparing the frictional surface which 
retards the flow of the wate eugh ita narrow channel with that whi retarda 
its flow over the wide shoals, it will be pereeived that the areaof frictional surface 


is much greater on the shoals than in the narrow channels; hence at each shoal the 
surface slope will be found to be l 











be steeper than that in the narrow cha and as 
each shoal is removed by contracting its width, the extra steepness of is like 
wise destroyed at these places, and as the surface slope is the flood-line, the heig 
of the flood is lessened just so 1 ch by the reduct each shanl rhe aggre 
gate of these reductions would materially lower the tlood-line throughout the river 
above them and in the localities where they are made, and would certainly lower 


this line several feet from Red River 
Again, as the slope of the river is incre 


is lessened, it 





to Cairo 


ised in proportion as the volume of water 


is evident that if the river ded inte two channels by an island 
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the surface slope in these two channels be steeper than the surtace slope of 
the adjacent stream where it flows in a si channel. Suppose this extra slope 
to be three inches to the mile, which is not an unreasonable supposition, and the 
double channel to be four miles long; it is plain that if one channel be closed the 


other will be enlarged by the river 


twelve inches would ultimately result 
the river above such island 
The rise of the river at Cairo is nearly 


and a lowering of the surface 


in the tlood-line througho 


slope equal to 
t the portion of 
fifty-two feet above extreme low water 
The correction of the shoals and of the island chutes below Cairo would possibly 
lower the tlood-line at Cairo six or eight feet. If it © lowered ten feet 
cessity of levees would not exist atthat point. Any further red 
line which might be after the correction of the 
obtained by one or two or possibly three judicious « 
mouth of Red River. The effect of each « 
throughout the entire alluvial region above it 
This system of river correction is not 
success through some of the all 
overtlows were not infrequet 
system of cut-offs, and th 
width, the adjacent lands hav: 
use of levees 


wer the ne 
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form 
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irom six to 


not only 
but a deepening of the navigable channel of the 
seven feet was also accomplished at the same time 

The treatment of the Mississippi below Red River wonld be less expensiys and 
would require to be ditferent from that above, to the fact that the river re 
ceives accessions of water at various points above Red River by which its volume 
is increased, while below it the reverse occurs A large portion of the water which 
should tind its way to the ocean through the main trunk of the river 
Red River through Bayou Atchafalaya, and below through Bayou 
Bonnet Carré ¢ : veral other outlets 

If it be borne in mind that one end of the river-slope or 
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ine is unalterably 


fixed by the Gulf of Mexico, it will be seen that this slope cannot be increased in 
al v part of the river without ra sing it higher up on the levees Now, as a diminu 
tion of volume is inevitably followed by an increase of slope, it must result that 


the depletion of the main rivet 


thus necessitates higher 


these outlets tends to st 


and 


\ epen its tflood-line 
levees The closure of these outlets and the 
enlargement of volume in the main river, n 
It is noticeable, however, that tl 
the bed of the river are 
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temporary conditions necessary to deepen or te 
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precisely opposite to the permanent effects which 
follow, and this has misled many engineers into the error of mistaking the tem 


porary effect for the permanent one 
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produces an accelerated current in the 
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other channel which enlarges it until it be 
and W hen this 
has the temporarily increased 
it the flatter slope of the main 
river below the island has been permanently extended up through the entire length 
of the island channel, and not only has the slope through reduced but it 
has been lowered in the river so, it must follow that results both 

and permanent, bu in character, will certainly 
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evitably be accompanied by the same temporary and permanent phenomena that 
have just been described 

Cherefore the opening of a new outlet would necessarily be attended with phe 
nomena precisely the reverse of those which attend the ¢ ire of one, or of an 
island chute. The outlet would necessarily drain off a portion af the water tlowing 
above it This would of « rse temporal ywwer the surface above it, just as the 
closure of an existing outlet would temporar ‘ ate it above the outlet The 
main river channel below the new outlet w lL be too t the needs of the 
river when thus depleted and the current in that part would be more sluggish 
Hence the water would be unable to i its burden of sedin t ispension 
there, and the process of raising t wttom wonld be mediately comme cod by 
the river his would eont itil, by the dimir ‘ e of t inne! below 
the outlet, the river had acquired the creased slope necessa to restore the ve 
locity required to transport its spended load without further lk It 
then be found that the tlood-line of the river above tl et had been p i it} 
raised, and this in time would ex a thre ‘7 vhole of ullu 
region above the outlet, and would inevita ¢ | ‘ 

Chis is not mere theor i t ch resuits bave occurred, and ve startling 
ones, even as recently as withil Tleer ‘ inet Cu ere 4 an outlet 
three and a half miles e the f t passes, thre ‘ ibou pe 
cent. of the Mississippi River escaping to I ited fact the 
bottom of the river above t he of the passes has been raised trom ten to twelve 
feet, and its channel capacit t that locality has been dit shed near! ne-fourth 
within afew years 

There can be no ad it of the entire feasib of so correcting the M 
River from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel depth of f ty feet during t Ww 
water seasons can be yprerroanent secured thi y it its entire course that 
the alluvial lands on ea: side of its waters can be made ab t 
tlow without levees by such correctic J can be aces hed f , er 
tirely within the ability of the G rnment Lone rea nsigniticar 
pared with the magnit 0 mild tlow fre nt 
UNTIL SUCH WORK Is8 A M 1 AN AN? EXPE. 

NANCE F THI EVEES IS IM ATIVE. 
F k isk I \ 


New OrvLeans, Febru 





My DEAR GENERAL: I am glad to hear that the sphere of the Levee Committee 
has been enlarged to include the improvements the Mississippi River; for the 


two objects are co-ordinate with each other, and if exect ted 
cording to a well studied plan 


simultaneously, ac 


may be accomplished with little more than the 
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| not be permitted to pass unchallenged and unanswered. 
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| ship to teach the reverse of this. 
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It is evident that no detinite plan of Le es d improvements of the river can | 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. H. RAINEY, 
ti CAROLINA 

IN THE Hovusn oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

} March 3, 
On the contested-election case of 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a few remarks upon 
the pending question in order that the other side of this case may be 
heard and that what has been said by my colleague [Mr. EViNs] may 


OF SOI 


Mone ay, 1270, 


Richardson Rainey. 


A careful 
perusal of his speech will convince an unbiased mind that his effort 
was to awaken sympathy on behalf of his hearers at the expense, in 
my judgment, of justice to a race that has too long been wade to 
sutier under the ban of proscription and oppression. His synoptical 
history of South Carolina, the allusion to her distinguished men of 
the past, and the subsequent ordeal through which she has been com- 
pelled to pass, (all brought about by her own obduracy,) are depicted 
ina style of fervent eloquence well caleulated to mislead and pro- 
duce erroneous impressions in the public mind tbat cannot be upheld 
litfully sustained by testimony. I assert most positively that 
the people of South Carolina never were subjected to that oppressive 
condition of body, mind, and purse that is alleged. 

I have always been candid enough to confess with profound regret 
that the affairs of the State were not conducted and administered jn 
a manner that was altogether calculated to reflect credit upon the 
republicans. But grant what bas been said on that point for argu- 
ment’s sake; we yet assert without fear of successful contradiction 
that during the entire time the republican party was in control the 
cheering beams of a generous and impartial prosperity spread itself 
like a mantle from one portion of the State to the other, filling the 
populace with comparative joy and consoling gratilication. Every 
class of business thrived, the fields waved with plenteous harvests. 
the State securities were sought after for investment, our credit was 
good everywhere money was in the hands of the land-owners and 
laborers. All this, remember, existed despite the hue and ery of cor- 
ruption, and oppressive taxation. But alas! Mr. Speaker, those days 
have disappeared from the State since the democratic party has come 
into powerthere. I take the ground that the people are more restive 


| and discontented to-day than they were at any time during the régime 


of the republicans, 

I firmly believe that if the present picture could have been seen 
preceding the change of affairs, that change would never have been 
permitted to take place, for the masses without regard to color would 
have been constrained to choose between comparative starvation and 


| a sacrifice of manhood, or the continuance of the republicans in 


power. The picture of “the prostate State,” whose interest and dear- 
est right it has been said have been trodden under ruthless and bar- 
barous feet, has invariably been overdrawn ; while on the other hand 
intimidation, persecution, terrorism, even assassination and murder, 
have been palliated and made to appear as though such things never 
existed except in very isolated cases or in a diseased imagination. 
Among numerous difliculties which we have to contend against there 
is none more formidable than the effort of the old leaders to halt thi 
progressive march of the people in order to carry their minds back 
so as to induce them, as it were, to live in the past instead of the pres 

ent, when it is really the duty of an intelligent and sound statesman 

Failing so to do they are not worthy 
leaders of the people, but rather blind leaders of the blind. 

The true way to overcome difficulties is to realize that they do ex 
This is the prerequisite to overcoming them. Thus, if the demo- 
crats in South Carolina would direct their attention to training and 
equipping themselves to grapple with the issues of the present, and 
not incessantly endeavor to recall the dead past, they would bestow 
upon the present generation as well as posterity a lasting blessing 
that would illuminate history and them to be praised 
within the gates. It is this grasping after the past, which is beyond 
their reach, that causes so much apprehension and discontent. It 
has the tendency to inflame their passions and make them revenge- 
ful, vindictive, and aggressive. This state of the public mind hin- 
ders prosperity, clogs the wheels of progress, and prompts men to 
brood over ills for which they have no remedy. If they were to look 
less after politics and more after the material interest of the state, 
their barns would be filled with grain and their purses become more 
plethoric. But, owing to this condition of things, there is a constant 
effort to subjugate as much as possible the laboring classes, in orde1 
that thev might keep alive in their breast the idea of the inferiority 
of the negro and his incapacity for any position apart from being a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water. He is all 


ist. 


eause 


desirable if he 
votes the democratic ticket, works their fields, and does the bidding 
of his former master. But as soon as he attempts to assert his man- 
hood by advocating the claims of a republican for office, be his can- 


| didate ever so pure in character or even “‘ to the manner born,” from 


that day onward he is a marked victim for the shot-gun policy or the 
penitentiary. 

Let me here say, strange as it may sound to the ears of outsiders, 
that an honest difference of opinion is not tolerated in South Caro- 
lina. The edict has apparently gone forth against all who think and 
act independently of the democrats. The consequence is that those 
who dare differ are either ostracised, prosecuted, menaced, or dealt 
with in a manner most summary. It is this stolid Bourbon intoler- 
ance that fosters and keeps alive the fires of hate and engenders mis- 
trust among the people. Isit not presumable, then, that the republic- 
ans, the majority of whom are colored, decline, emphatically decline, 
to vote the democratic ticket when they are thus treated? Both the 
learned chairman who made the majority report in this case and the 


| member from the fourth district proceeded upon the liypothesis that 
| because under pressing cireumstances certain colored men promised 


to vote the democratic ticket headed by Governor Hampton they 
necessarily come to the conclusion that these men voted the entire 
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ticket; or,in other words, voted for the contestant. Thisis not only | jud 



























judge for yourself, before concedi he ) vho , 
implied but expressed, without one scintilla of proof. way to a full, fair, and free electi« 
Now, sir, permit me to say my alliance with the republicans affords Joseph Douglas 
me a more intimate knowledge of their doings politically than is pos iinenlinie, ahah t du 
sible for either of the gentlemen to have, and for a very wood reason: Answer. At] No In t or! t gray t 
they are part and parcel of my political associates, while these cer rapid; I got up and dressed f; went up 
tlemen look at them from afar off, unless they can bring them near ““ caer oe and 
enough to do their bidding. I look upon them in a different sens ae hater 4 oe 
that of political equals. They have contided in me for over twelve ; tite «he ey 
years, nine of which I have spent in this Hall as representative guard tot t tl 
jan of their right and interest; was their candidate for the Forty- | }° “4 . I 
sixth Congress, to which I was legally elected, but was defrauded and | \fekeever, by t a ae : 
tissued out of my seat. Tis passing strange that so light a thing as 
i tissue ballot should work such an infamous injustice and illegal | the same t ce cs : 
result. I now ask in the light of reason, in the face of all this and | “™@°.! ae 
much more that might be added, is it possible to have supposed they bet H : ; 
would have voted for the contestant in preference to my self. where | mor I 
no cause of dissatisfaction existed and where the contestant was not 
only a nominee of the opposing party but a stranger to a larg 
ority of the voters? I might venture further and say is it within ind, 
the scope of a possibility to conclude that th« republicans would set Phen ne ( ir. W 
aside their chosen nominee in order to vote for the democratic nom- M W . ’ 5 ' 
inee, when they are made to feel by bitter experience how the dem 7 treowW \ a 
ocrats are trying their utmost to deprive them of their dearest rights? | and I must see ra i rer M I ) 
Let me assure you we are not dogs that we should do this thing; | more tha Mr. W t I to 
neither are we yet prepared to lick the hand that has lacerated so | TES! ; : 
many of our backs and made such telling and fatal incisions into our | ip wt Whitt +f 
’ very Vitals. With recollections such as these fresh in memory, I meealed M or Li 
x atlirm, in the face of whatever pledges may have been extorted from al I ©, al ‘ {up ' t y , : 
them or exacted, they re ee 
al ; ; x os Chen Cc ne | ? , ‘ 3 men » : ( } } 
Do stand but in a forced aifection CNS cdc tines by } C : tine * i i tet t 
withal grudging the impudent exaction made. Admitting these | ticket, whic L« After that Colon oM 
pledges to be true, I opine that they were constructed in a similar | ™Y prevence Haak lew ; po Seen ; od 
manner to most of the oaths taken South to support the Constitution | d+ the jail. and 4 oil thang ahonk ¢ ; 
of the United States—namely, with that sort of mental reservation | them the itil ten o d \\ ud \ 
that I have heard so frequently boasted of. The distinguished ger ideal Totti se aaa 5 in that? I will 
tleman from Louisiana and my honorable colleague have each fur- | yo oy, a ' bh re 
nished the country with learned dissertations on government—thei ovis ngs - tara Saar ey aan oe e of Tas 
functions, their duties, their powers, &c. Gracious knows they ought | ¢«; Ser pty edi 
to bring forward something, for they have failed, signally failed, to : 
establish a case for the contestant. Testimony such as they have ad : 
duced is nothing more nor less than hearsay, which no judge learned ro a 
= the law or having regard for its bearing would‘admit before his | oa, \ 1) 
court. Iam astonished at any lawyer attempting to give force and 
ignificance to such an incongruous bulk of hearsay. They then | % 
bring forward what the judges had to say bearing upon the peace : 
and quiet (as they are pleased to call it) which “ pervaded the entire ( that if J 
State, from the mountain to the seaboard.” This is done t if 
possible that no cause existed to warrant Governor Cham} nat 
the time in making requisition for troops. They argue as if the gov 
ior had no constitutional right or discretion which he could exer re el 
cise in the absence of the approval of the circuit judges. Where they 
got that idea from they fail to show authority. Perhaps it would be Robert Lunney test Hear mages SOL and 
well for me to say that out of eight circuit judges and three judge oO . 
of the supreme court there were not more than one, or at the st | rant repul ter wv 
two, who had remained true to the republicans. Pp: 
Nowy, sir, I beg to invite attention to some of the testimony cited to 
substantiate the views of the subcommittee of one, who has concluded 
that “no full, fair, or free election was held in the first congressional (). Is 
district of South Carolina in November, 1576." Yanty Byrd, havi 
been called as a witness for the contestant, after being duly sworn, o ft 
testified as follows, (record, page 160: 
Question. Are you a resident of Darlington Co he 
ceneral election of Novel er 7, leit «) 
Answe Iam, and was 
() W ere you a memb r of tl le ocrat part 
A. 1am, and have been since tl var, and expect to i? | 
(). Have you ever been threatened, abused, or disturbed o ; . 
democrat 
A. Ihave been cursed, abused, and threatened to | pped for being 
ocrat they doubie-teamed me on and | ca i] , I 
. Was violence used a i cr ¢ 
A Oh, yes I hear« 1 bor is on to ’ ( 
the Hampton meeting on cout ) Satire ‘ 
. Were colored men prevented from voting t ile cra cket by ot 
their own col p 
\. Many colored men were prevented from \ 1 i 
color have told ) ‘ ) 
oO ul ita bole un « ir color ve i 
A. No, sit tw ‘ 1 
() Were not the colored people told by B. F. Whittemore an OD 
mals on the day of election, t« CEC] democrats at home tot ade 
A. He told them if the women could not control their isba 4 
fire to the woods to keep democrats at hom«e 
Q. What sort of day was the 7th of November 
\. It was rainy in the morning, and the night p ; O.H . 
Cross-examination \. I 
oO. D 
Q. Did you hear Whittemore, or anybody else, make the statement above related A. No 
A. Idid not. My wife told me she heard him say so. Idid not goto ar { their () 
meetings. \. It ‘ 
tT r ‘ »eit é 
Byrd was one of the supposed strongest and most reliable witnesses. % aie No.1 2 
Now contrast the following evidence submitted by a republican, and QO. W A 
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sii iia iain aii a, 
A. They were until the polls were close d, when, at the request of the democrats to this man’s evidence which he furnished from a stenographic diary. 
ar = er a eee tu! me ireene, and ales The value of the evidence of such a witness, given under such cir- 
close to the jail, in which it was said some militia guns were placed, all the colored | CUmstances is easily determined, when I further inform the House 
persons voting the democratic ticket cast their ballots ? that that diary was written in characters that no human being could 
A. Yes; that at poll No. 2 all the colored vote was republican. read but the man himself who wrote it, being a combination of his 
hes es . ne at pea te oe any ae ay reer i wer’ | own invention—why, sir, the testimony of Anderson before the Potter 
vale Sak ts y got in the county bes eee 1 committee, so justly regarded by the committee itself and the country 
A. Itis a fact | as perfectly worthless, pales into insignificance as compared with tes- 

Q. Do you know anything about threats being made against colored people for | timony of such character and given under such circumstances. 

. § ~ ars ied ide ee tQturning colored persons off from lands they | .. But why discuss such testimony? It is unworthy of consideration. 
rented if they did not vote the democratic tieket. One Dr. S. F. Barret told me be- | Ihe republicans of South Carolina from 18658 to 1874 committed seri 
fore the « t mld not allow a single colored man to remain on his plan- | ous blunders for which I shall offer no apology. But the real ques 
tation if ae ot _ ae Se — — owed, s they owed him, he would take | tions in 1874, of the best and most thoughtful republican leaders, were 

> Did not threats of this eort greatly distress the colored peopl | these: Are these evils remediable ? Canthey be avoidedin the future ? 

\. It did, and was general. I think this affected the vote more than anything | Have we not men in our own party sufficiently able and honest to 
‘ causing colored men, some to stay at home, others to vote the democratic | correct them? If the democrats were in power would they preserve 
ticket. who, 1f let alone, would ive voted the republican ticket 


i 

Che above shows unmistakably the animus of the party friends of | 
the contestant. Their manifest purpose was to get, if possible, the 
Representative vote not by fair means, but by fraud and deception. 
I now pass on to discuss the subject more in detail. I do so not be- 
cause I deem it necessary to put my case upon Bburer basis; for I 
regard what I call ihe passive action of this House in refusing to 
consider the case as more conclusive of my right to my seat than 
anything Tecan say. This action is a full and complete reply to the 
attempts of my colleague to maintain the right of the contestant or 
establish the illegality of my election. His argument by a historical 
review reaching back to the passage of the reconstruction acts and 
gradually ascending to the election of 1576 brings us directly to the 
case incontest. It might perhaps be said that the connection between 
these two periods is somewhat remote and irrelevant; but Iam glad 
of the opportunity afforded me, ®or the last time perhaps in this 
Hall, to discuss these subjects in this connection, for, taking this 
retrospective glance, I shall endeavor to be brief, just, and impartial. 
I shall divest myself of all fealings and prejudices which are the | 
natural results of ourditterent experience and training, leaving to an 
impartial historian the task of holding the balance between us with 
an equal and steady hand, thus recording imperishable truth. The 
reconstruction acts were results of the late civil war. The vast expend- 
iture both of blood and treasure is too indelibly fixed in the public 
mind to require repetition of me, 

After a struggle of four years, in which human rights became in- 
volved, victory crowned the efforts of the friends of freedom, and that 
remarkable social and political anomaly of a republic half slave and 
half free, which had disgraced this country in the eyes of the civil- 
ized world, was destroyed, and the United States became free in fact 
as it had long been in name only. When the cloud of war had dis- 
appeared, the diflicult problem of what disposition should be made of 
the recently enslaved race presented itself to the attention of states- 
men for solution. The victorious North, wedded to the principles of 
liberty and progress, wade doubly precious by the dangers that had 
menaced them and the heroic sacritice endured to perpetuate them, 
could but realize the importance of further and surer safeguards. 

he North was ready and willing to receive the South back to po- 
litical equality, and to share the honors and glory of the future of a 
country that has no equal. Such magnanimity, sir, was most extraor- 
dinary, and when we compare it with similar events in the history 
of natious it stands forth unequaled and unparalleled; but withal 
the civil and political rights of the negro had to be protected. It 
would have been an act of gross injustice to leave him solely and ab- 
solutely in the power of his late master; and yet that experiment 
was tried for atime, but the black codes of the Southern States made 
it apparent that the late masters still sought to control the labor and 
independence of the negro and thereby reduce him to a state of serf- 
dom and vassalage. The evils that would have followed are inevi- 
table. 

lhese indisputable historical facts, sir, were the reasons that led to 


the reconstruction acts, investing the negro with civil and political 
rights. Ishall now speak of the government of South Carolina by- 
the republican party. That party obtained control of the State in 
Isbn and held it until 1876, and are therefore responsible for that pe- 


riod. During most of that time the democrats sullenly refrained from 
the exercise of political power, hoping that the republicans would 
be unable to exercise the functions of government successfully. They 
are therefore largely responsible for any evils that might have been 
averted had they not abdicated their political rights. While IL admit 
and deplore the blunders committed by my party, I nevertheless have 
no sympathy with that narrow and prejudiced view which distorts 
the vision of the democracy generally, and induces them to dwell ex- 
¢lusively on those mistakes, and magnify them into such proportion 
that completely obscures the great good accomplished meanwhile. 

It needs a broader and more comprehensive view than that taken 


by my colleague to judge dispassionately of the record of the repub- | 
lican party in South Carolina. He refers for evidence to the diary of | 
t} 


he clerk of the senate for proofs of the corruption he alleges. The 
person here referred to was indicted for forgery, grand larceny, breach 
of trust, and several other capital crimes, for all of which he was prom- 
ised immunity if he would testify against prominent republicans. He 
gladly accepted the proposal, and thus escaped the penitentiary by 
his perjured endeavors to put others therein. My colleague also refers 





the good and avoid the evil? I maintain that these questions are 
pertinent and proper, for if the republican party, founded as it was 
on great principles of liberty and human rights, possessed suflicient 
power to divest itself of the incidental evils perpetuated by unwor- 
thy men, it deserved to triumph over the democratic party which 
was opposed to these important and fundamental rights. Having 
confidence in Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, he was triumphantly elected 
governor in 1874. He governed that State for two years, cordially sup- 
ported by the best men of both political parties and the ablest dem- 
ocratic newspapers in the State. I could quotelargely from the sources 
referred to, if space permitted, to substantiate these statements. The 
candidacy of Governor Chamberlain was debated earnestly and seri- 
ously in the democratic convention of 1876, My colleague uses this 
remarkable language in reference to it: 

Having made use of every lawful expedient to improve their condition and lighten 
the oppressive burdens of taxation without avail, the good people of the State in 
the summer of 1876 met in convention, and in spite of the blandishm.ents and skill 
ful diplomacy of Governor Chamberlain, who desired a re-election, determined they 
would no longer vote for any member of a party that had become so infamous, and 
resolved that they would put a full ticket of their purest and best men in the field 
and call upon every honest voter of the State, without distinction of color or party, 
to unite in a supreme effort to wrest the government from the hands of the public 
thieves and plunderers who had gotten possession of it. 

The convention was composed of one hundred and fifty representa- 
tive democrats. The fact of their considering the expediency of 
supporting Governor Chamberlain for a second term is proof evident 
that his preceding administration gave general satisfaction. But the 
Bourbon element triumphed, consequently he lost their support. It 
is worthy of mention to say that in all the investigations originated 
by the democratic party of South Carolina they have failed to discover 
or charge any fraud or improper acts connected with his administra- 
tion from 1874 to 1876. And now, Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will 
pardon me for this lengthy digression, though I feel that it was 
made necessary by the speech of my colleague. I shall now confine 
my remarks to the evidence in this contested case. I shall treat it 
briefly for two reasons: first, because, as remarked before, the action 
or rather non-action of the House in refusing to consider the case 
affords the best evidence of its weakness if taken upon its merits, 
and, secondly, the arguments can be very summarily disposed of. 
That argument, or that part of it that possesses any strength, is con- 
tained in the increase of the vote, as set forth in the following para- 
graph: 

The first which I shall notice is the large number of fraudulent votes cast, as 
shown by previous elections and by the United States census. According to the 
census of 1570 the total population of the counties composing the first congressional 
district was as follows: 





RoE A ORLT o os pannss och nce gueeen odes seseess hes anebenGuecnarsatun - 10,5384 
SERN RIUUINDN, cic cid canden cobb ob cakian Sue edsausscrese’ ead anne eta 11, 814 
tr. <5 Ul begun sien en awed SRRRAG Remnee weneeeN cages Sawhbe aebhal 22 160 
merry Coanty .....6..<c<« cht eiabhs SaUub NSS aya ene Rsucheianon~ ease a peawee 10, 721 
PRO UNE 5 Adan dcakdweneeae Rib Obne cub bGe ses ben sedan inenwes sen 16, 161 
Wy SBOP COONEY bo oncicccncdcsacws'e jh nc ad thnewe Keene eeene ee nee 15, 4x9 
Darlington County.......... aC wke bias Se Une reete Nes x awane ebayer eaeaate 26, 243 
EE cheno ci nein ds Cenebinene ee aeiew ts Snens salownaenahea nae 25, 268 

RULE 6 5sba nde cnbdebsocsbun nen cshecenbed nebusuaenebe Scsnsecbcusenees 138, 440 


At the rate of one voter to every five we would have had, therefore, in 1870, 
27,682 votes. Accordingly in that year we find the number of votes cast in this 
district, after an exceedingly hot contest, in which the candidates of both parties 
personally canvassed each county in the State, was 25,479. In 1874, after a very 
exciting contest, especially in the first district, we find the number of votes for 
Congress was 27,926. Yet the State board of canvassers declare that ¢ontestee and 
contestant together received, at the election in November, 1876, 34,241 votes, an 
excess in 1876 over the election of 1874 of 6,915, and over that of 1870 ef 9,362 votes 
being nearly 7,000 more than was ever cast in the district before. I know that in 
every part of the State strenuous efforts were made to bring out the fall voting 
strength by both parties; but can this enormous excess be accounted for in any 
legitimate way? Lam satisfied it cannot. Instead of the population in that sec 
tion having been increased by immigration or by any other cause, itis a well-known 
fact that since their emancipation the disposition of the colored people has been to 
leave the rural districts and crowd into the larger towns and cities. But a com 

sarison of the census of 1850 with that of 1870 will demonsirate the illegality of at 

i ast three or four thousand of these votes. The increase in the population of this 
district during the prosperous period of ten years intervening between 21850 and 
12360 was 17,753. Now, taking the population as given us by the census of 1870, 
138,440, and the same ratio of votes to population, (one to every tive,) it would re- 
quire, in order to get the 34,544 votes in 1876, an increase in six years of 7,153 voters, 
and of population an increase of 35,765 against 17,753 in the ten years from 1850 
to 1860. 

It is scarcely possible, with all the election machinery completely in the hands 
of the party friends of the contestee, that the contestant could have received many 
of these illegal votes. Such a showing as this was the principal if not the sole 
ground upon which, in the last Congress, Buttz in his contest with Mackey suc- 
ceeded in having the election set aside. 
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The gentleman could scarcely have chosen a line of argument 
more unfortunate for him than the one he has selected. There was 
a large increase of votes in the State in the campaign of 1576, so large 
that it irresistibly suggested the idea offered not only as he expresses 
it to his mind, but to my mind also and that of every republican. 
We are therefore agreed on that point, but fear the same unanimity 
will not exist when we come to select the party guilty of perpetrat ing 
the frauds. He asserts that “it is scarcely possible with all the elec- 
tion machinery completely in the hands of the party friends of the 
contestee that the contestant could have received many of these ille- 
gal votes.” That is just what I shall prove, namely, that the con 
testant did receive most if not all of the illegal votes by which my 
majority was so reduced from that of previous years. “And I shail 
prove this not by any probable increase, such as was complained of, 
but by a mathematical demonstration. 

I received the following vote in 1876, and the contestant the number 
opposite his name: 


Rainey .----- ere Amie Male ers bots e widen Kia'rae eee oe Sama wale wd 1s, 180 
INN ace iende as oaks bn walees nies sa patie aa ton stat taae aie 16, 661 
Rainey’s majority..... vise nes Sema peviedeactacweusa - 1,519 


In 1874 the following vote was cast at the congressional election 
in my district: 

Rainey... 
Lee 


-- 14,360 


do 


1 
eo 1. 


RIOD SNOUOININ oie eco orce ve wow dacau duce tac Siciaews 797 

Mr. Lee was a republican and received a large part of the repub- 
lican vote and all of the democratic vote also. The increase in my 
vote in 1876 resulted from the fact that I received the almost solid 
republican vote, which was about eighteen thousand. The demo- 
cratic vote in that congressional district is between ten and eleven 
thousand, and the large increase in the contestant’s vote represents 


the frauds complained of. It will thus be seen that this extraor 


dinary increase that is urged as fraudulent is coolly charged to the | 


republicans because they had partial control of the machinery of elec- 
tion. That manner of charging is wholly democratic. He is quite 
welcome to whatever consolation these figures afford him. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said on this tloor regarding the presence 
of soldiers at ox near the polls onelection day, and on the fact that Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain requested military protection from the National 
Government during the campaign preceding the election. If the mil- 
itary had interfered to suppress the exercise of free speech during the 
campaign or a free ballot at the polls on election day by the demo- 
crats, there would be some propriety and pertinency in these com- 
plaints ; but when it is so notorious that the military only protected 
from violence the republicans in the exercise of their right of free 
speech and free ballot, which the democrats endeavored to suppress 
by violence and intimidation, these complaints become absurd and 
unreasonable. All these objections to the presence of troops, when 
the reasons on which these objections are founded are wholly wanting, 
have, to say the least, a refreshing coolness ; and when in addition it 
is so well known that their presence prevented the party complaining 
from carrying out their nefarious designs of depriving the party pro- 
tected by them from the exercise of their political rights, it presents 


the mdst remarkable spectacle of the exact reversal of a political | 


axiom otherwise sound and excellent. In a word, the presence of 
troops when they prevent the exercise of free speech and a free bal- 
lot is decidedly objectionable, but when they interfere to protect its 
exercise by both or either parties there can be no objection except by 
the party that seeks to suppress or prevent them. It is urged that 
the presence of soldiers in the State prevented contestant from being 
returned elected, by protecting, I suppose, those who gave me the ma- 
jority of the votes. 

This fact aroused his virtuous indignation; but the gentleman has 
no indignation to spare against the State militia forces that were so 
largely employed to defeat my re-election in 1878. The presence of the 
military at the Sumter meeting of October 12, 1875, when the artil- 
lery from Columbia united their forces with the infantry of Snmter 
County and loaded their cannon with bags of ten-penny nails to fire 
upon the unarmed republicans is now a matter of history. The con- 
duct of the State military forces at this meeting was but a specimen 
of the manner in which they acted not only throughout my congres- 
sional district but in every other part of the State. From the above 
it is evident that the objection is not to a military force per se, but to 
the national arms. 
plishing what the national force prevented, namely, suppression of 
free speech and free voting, there is no objection to their presence at 
election time. Can anything better prove the hollow mockery of 
these objections and the wisdom of Governor Chamberlain in ask- 


ing for troops and of President Grant in sending them? What acon- | 


trast in 1276! We had comparatively a fair election, free from vio- 
lence, but not free from democratic fraud. But in 1s7s both fraud 


and violence united to crush out a legitimate republican majority in | 
my district of about 6,000, and gave the democratic candidate a ma- | 


jority of 8,000. He could have been declared elected by a majority 
of 20,000 with as much legal propriety. I now come to the thought 
with which I desire to conclude these remarks. 

It has been asserted and dwelt upon with force and emphasis on 
this floor that the coriuption of the republican party was great. I 


Where the State military force succeeds in accom- | 
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| have not denied that some pecuniary corruption existed during the 
hrst four years of republican rule in South Carolina, in the p petra 
tion of which republic ans and democrats were combined. Democrats 
outside the Legislature, who wanted special legislation enacted, were 
the first to corrupt the republicans ‘he briber, my moral p SO 
| phy teaches, is just as bad as the bribed. I notice there has been no 
} word of condemnation for them, while the republicans have been 
assailed. The republican party South Carolina was destroyed in 
1276-77; not by desertion of thousands of them who went over to 
| the democrats, as the gentleman from Louisiana asserted in the para 
graph following 
By the middle of Octobe the fortunes of tl . an. leaders South 
; Carolina had grown de i Lhe ) Lv 3 we x them b ‘ 
| ids They were t atic meet , t y we I 1 emo 
cratic processions; they were ne demo at bs On t sp t there can 
} 


be no doubt 


but for the want of a simple guarantee of protection in the exere 


of their acquired rights. The Government that had bestowed th 
| gift failed to sustain and protect them in the enjoyment of the same 
| Up to this time the democratic party has been in possession of the 
State for two years, and an important election has taken place dur 
ing that period. 

Now, let us compare the two governments of these two parties 


| during that period and see if the ills complained of have not been 
cured by the substitution of greater and more fundamental evils 
| Republicans ruled under Governor Chamberlain from 1274 to 1-76, and 
in the first two years of democratic rule under Governor Hlampton, 
say from 1876 to 187, no corruption has been charged much less 
proven against the former’s administration. As compared with Gov 
| ernor Hampton’s doubtless it was more extravagant; that I concede 
for sake of argument. Now h pur 
chased at much too dear a rate. The democrats have had control for 
two years; what are the fruits of that power? While no individual 
corruption has been charged against those in power, the State to-day 
is an acknow ledged repudiator in the exchanges of the world. Aftet 
solemn pledges that the bonded debt should be held inviolate she re 
fuses to pay the principal and interest of her bonds, and her publio 
credit has been fitterly ruined thereby. One of her own native-born 
judges says with stinging sarcasm, in deciding in favor of the validity 
| of the bonds that the Legislature has repudiated, “that the State 
| should certainly return money she has received and used from the sale 
of bonds before she repudiates them.” Her bonds that could have 
readily been sold when the democrats were inducted into power are 
now begging purchass rs at any price; 
months in the year. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some things that are far more precious in 
the eye of the American citizen at least than all the wealth of the 
| Indies, and those are human liberty and human rights. These are 
| fundamental and much prized by my race; yes, sir, superior to all 
| 
} 
| 


let us see if economy has not been 


public schools are closed nine 


\ ba | 
pecuniary consideration, as the soul is to the body. For their pos- 
session and their complete exercise men and nations have willingly 
laid down their lives in all ages. 

ilized Zulus are fighting in Africa 
the saving of a few thousand or 
compensate for the loss of the 


It is for this that even the unciv 
to-day. But tothe point. Can 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
political heritage of American citi 
zens? Must the the majority to rule, the very foundation 
and corner-stone this Republic, be supplanted, suppressed, or 
crushed by armed mobs of one party destroying the ballots of the 
other by violence and fraud? The destruction of a free ballot-by the 
democrats is an evil of greater magnitude than the extravagance of 
| the republicans. The one will eventually destroy the Republic by 
sapping the foundation of its sacred institutions, while 


will of 


ot 


the other is 





but a comparatively slight and temporary evil, which ill can easily 
be repaired. 

This is but the record of the respective parties for the past four 
vears. I cannot believe there is a true American citizen on this con 
| tinent, with that instinctive love of liberty which should character 
| ize all such, that would hesitate for an instant in preferring the repub 
lican administration of Governor Chamberlain, with all its alleged 
| extravagance, to the present administration in South Carolina, with 
| its fatal and pernicious destruction of the rights and privileges of 
| republicans. I have only to say, in conclusion, sir, that I heartily 
| reciprocate and appreciate the kind personal sentiment that has been 
expressed toward me by my colleague Outi personal and official 
intercourse has been most agreeable, notw thstandieg our wide polit 
| ical difference, and I assure him I shall always cherish a pleasant re 

ollection of it. 
Southard Amendment. 
} ‘ TwIs , r . ’ 4 ur 
| SPEECH OF HON. E. B. FINLEY, 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1-79 
{ On the Southard amet ent to the legislative bill to repeal tl aw for supervisors 
| nd deputy marshals of election 


| Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, no argument, bowever specious and 


| ingenioas, in favor of the perpetuation of this statute can divest the 
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: ° | 
mind of the idea that t real motive at the bottom is to maintain 


the law in order that iy be executed in the interest of the party 
now opposing And I have no doubt that if the democrats 
ecute this law, if the ma- 


its repe 


were to be inv 





d with the power to ¢ 


chinen provided is turned over into democratic hands, our 
republican friends w: uld not be so anxious for its repeal. It is, as I 
believe. hee ep can officials can and have used this law in 
the intere ‘ it rty that its leaders are so much opposed to its 
repeal 

The repe t ‘ quitous provisions of the election laws is 
characterized on the her side as revolutionary because it is put on 
as an amendment to this appropriation bill. When these provisions 
were ena mblican Congress for political purposes they 


rainst the protestations of democratic Inem 


tion bill in part. If it was 


not revolutionary to 





ms in an appropriation bill, how does it become 


onary to repeal them in an appropriation bil They were 
‘ ed to aid republicans in earrying elections by corrupt and foul 
I i . Phey ar now repealed to save a large < xpenditure ot the 
public money for corrupt and improper means, and therefore appro- | 
riate to the subject-matter of the appropriation bill. | 


L hes provisions in the election law constitute one of a series of | 
measures devised by uns rupulous politic ians to control the elee- | 
ms of the people in order to keep the republican party in power. 


They are of the same nature and designed for the same corrupt pu 


in Louisiana, Florida, and South Car- | 
olina, whereby at the late presidential election three States were 


pose as the “ returning boards” 
frauded out of the undoubted result of the votes of the majority 
of the people. Such wrongful and fraudulent means to control elec- | 
tions and defeat the voice of a majority of the people are truly rev- 
olutionary. ‘They are wicked attempts to defeat popular government. 
By such means the republican party has kept itself in power, and is | 
seeking to perpetuate its power in violation of the decision of the 
majority 


of the people. Not only does the republic an party see k by 


these wrongs te control the elections, but also to carry on their polit- | 
cal canvass at the expense of the National Treasury. Popular gov 
to exist under such usurpatidns and wrongs 
against the majority ot the people, 

Under the rb and false 


these laws are designed and calculated to accomplish the most ne- 


erhninent cannot continue 





pretense of preventing frauds on elections, 


farious frauds and usurpations. It is under such false pretenses that 


Liv people have been cheated out of their rights and liberties in othe r 
uves and countries. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. FRYE] main- 
tains that the occasion that gave rise to the enactment of this extraor- 


dinary le 


| 


islation was the fraudulent naturalizations by the courts | 


of New York in 1868, and that their enforcement since has had a | 


itary effect in preserving the purity of the ballot-box in that great 


metropolis. Let us see how that is. Conceding that the judges of the 
ivts of New York were corrupt, and naturalized people who were 
entitled to become eiti ens, I fail to see how a law providll the 


of the ballot box on election 















( ild il Vise all t the action of the jedan s of the courts in 
the ma r of naturalizatio 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is not the obnoxious character of the law itself 
yinuch as the partisan and wicked use to which it has been applied 
hat make t odious to the people of this country as represented by 
tl le of the House When weseea law of the United States, osten- 
sibly to preserve thre purity ob electior s, used as an engine of power 
oppression to fu rt interests of a particnlar party at the 
pense of the tax-oayers of the whole country, is it any wonder that 
® people, and especially the party against whom this engine of 
een applied, should ery out against it and imsist on its 
We dot fee] like maintaining a law under which the republican 
fiicials can spend two to five hundred thousand dollars annually in 
‘ and imprisonin democrats to the end that the repu wan 
i lay cont 1 pow At last the republican party sees 1tst li 
itt ‘ i i I 1D A iuance of this law woula 
) ery u » ra x (ting into the hands of that minority 
wower a chinet »arrest and imprison on election day so 
it tl ny | nec i to turn that minority 
h to be paid out of the public 
] i 
] s lew cit ocrat stroneboids wl I this law has been en- 
ce most vig S is Wi recent election in New York, 
t thre ind democrats were arrested and beld prisoners on 
el a ve ‘ trom y ad aiter rd discharged. 
If our repub friends ng faith ane nestly desire to pre- 
vent fraud and « re purity in elections why have they not used 
{ . le protect the ballot-box and punish 
fraud in Philade } irepublican eit where tl ballot-b ulte 
repeaters, and politi rounders are all republicans? We hear of no 
holesale arr sb there: the voters of that city have not 
been arrested and marched to prison on election day by plotters as in 


New York; yet will any one deny that Philade phia is as corrupt a 





hcare to preserve the | UrIty 


Philadelphia, with several 


a larger vote. 
Che frauds of democratic New York are more than ofiset by the 


‘ 
frauds of republican Philadelphia; yet our liberty-loving republican 
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friends, (in whose nostrils fraud on the ballot-box is a stench and an 
abomination,) in the enforcement of this law, are so busy looking 
after the frauds of democratic New York that they entirely overlook 
republican Philadelphia. In 1875, New York, with a population of 
1,041,857 cast, in round numbers, 123,000 votes, or one vote to every 
nine inhabitants. Philadelphia, with a population of 500,000, cast : 
vote of nearly 113,000, or one vote for each six inhabitants. 

In 1876 the population of New York was 1,064,226, the vote 112,344. 
or one vote to each nine inhabitants; while Philadelphia, with a 
population of 817,448, cast a vote of 139,185, or one vote to each fiv 
inhabitants. In 1878 New York had a population of 1,137,221 and ca 


139,415 votes, or one vote for each eighth inhabitant; while Philade}] 


L 


phia in 1272, with a population of 850,856, cast a vote of 127,269, 01 
to each six inhabitants. 

I call the votes of these two great cities into notice side by side 
the one democratic and the other republican ~in order that gentlem nh 
may see that if New York is corrupt, Philadelphia is more so; and 
there can be ho excuse why the citizens of New York shall be overrun 
by an army of republican marshals on election day, and arrested and 
imprisoned, and the democratic voters of Philadelphia left to be bullied 
at the polls, cheated and defrauded of their political rights by the 
grangs ot republican bullies, repeaters, and ballot-box stuiters which 
infest that city. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this law has been used, and as long as the 
opportunity remains will continue to be used, as an engine of oppres- 
sion against the party to which I belong; that it is corruptly en- 
forced to keep the party using it in power; and believing as I do, I 
am unwilling to vote a dollar appropriation for the purposes pro 
vided in this bill, except upon the condition of the repeal of this 
obnoxious law. 


one vote 











Claim of Maggie Barron and others. 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 1, 1879. 


The House having under consideration the bill (1. R. No. 6131) for the relief of 
Mazyie Barron, Ilenry P. Gorman, and Walter Gorman, children and heirs at law 
of George Gorman, deceased— 


Mr. HOOKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 2ist of last month the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] presented to the consideration of the House 
a bill the object and purpose of which was to transfer to the Court 
of Claims the consideration of a certain claim made by minor heirs, 
which could not be passed upon by the committee that had had the 
tbject under consideration. When that claim was presented I took 
occasion to say, in response to some things that fell from my friend 
from New York, [Mr. Porrer,] that I thought all claims of this de- 

] 


scription ought to be referred to the courts of the country, and that 
[ was in favor of referring this claim in that way. The following 
are ny remarks on that occasion: 


Mr. Marriy. I yield for a few moments to the gentleman from Mississippi 

Mr. Hi 

Mr. H :. I desire to say in response to what has fallen fromthe gentleman 
New York [Mr. Porrer] on this side of the House, that I think if he under 





I 
} stood properly the propositions of his own bill he would not have criticised the 

















1 one offered by this committee in the way be has don Every claim against the 
Government should stand upon its own foundation As I understand the provis 
ons of this bill, it simpl propos ; to compensate parties whose goods were taken 

e Government of the United States, and who were minors at the time, and 
» tl wre, were not embraced within the provisions of the former law Upon 
eve principle which belongs to that law for which the gentleman from New Yor! 
! to assert that neither in the country from 
ind our lancuage nor in any other civilized com 
ite of limitations that did not exempt minors 
ind those incapab advantage of the 
I man yh UN himself, to which 
lude « I in themselves, pre 
1 rent in had had the mis 
| I f t voin the South and had there 
j | Uni he himself was loyal i 
| » Ne \ ) he not ha thougnutita 
had said \W vill not-pa debt 
pre ’ 1] follo gy 
perso vho may ha iclaim against the Unites 
> 0 it ( rt of Claim mid not now have jurisdiction, but found 
mequit id justice, and not bi by th of limitation provided 
United State may t ( i t cour 
rl man above all men who stood higher t wn all others in judicial acumen an 
l le it Tudge St said that it was ad ace to this free and enlightenes 
‘ i in the most despotic governme in the Old World a citizen who 
} L< against the government had a right to go to the court and demand his 
pa 
~ ‘Phere was no such right here; and this sentiment thus uttered by this great 
lawyer and judge was carried out in the Court of Claims 
And now. sir. to-day you have in the Treasury of the United States %34,00,0( 
of captured and abandoned property. You have $15,000,000 which you acknow! 
lve does not Delong to the Government of theUnited States, and never can be 


mingled with the other funds in the Treasury, but it must stand there forever as 

a sacred fund to pay debts you acknowledged that you gathered from those who 

were loyal in the South ; 
And while I admit that there are few exceptions to this, yet I know that there 


{ were some persons who were loyal there, and if you took their property you didit 





















































as a trustee, with the intention and purpose when they came with their 1ims to | ar nent 
return it to them, and this is one of that class of claims yoo Se ee gainst the democratic party North and South | 
: , , 5 j fe hind any i aa s stateme I } self | 
In regard to this particular claim I must be permitted to say that | he tind nes ‘ : " . 
until it Was reported to the House | Was not aware that ich a cla I he did not, ther \ , ( ( . the « ew! “ye 
was in existence. Ido not know th parties; they do not reside in the lander alike uy rh rn « erats r * 
congressional district whi« h ] have the honor to represent. lL have M .- Speake I tl r we 
never had any correspondence with them or any one representing | by the idiosyner en 7 
them. Hence, when I spoke upon this claim I simply spoke with a | Course for himself ite \ t 
view of transferring to the courts, where I believ« dit properly be- | I hold that every « aca t the G 2 . 
longed, the power to decide upon the quest ons involved 1 he cla | ely 1d so « a; ‘ tro 1) sent el 
Now, sir, When you come to look at the history of the law passed | honorable man sitt r uy ‘ ier side of t ( vhen 
on the 3d of March, 1271, creating a southern claims commission, vo S presented aga QC ! ‘ 4 
will find that when it was under discussion in the Senate. Senators | ical question ais um de um , 
who opposed the bill in the form T Sir every me 3 ‘ the ] se fee dut 
statute-book (and among them a s vote ist this 1 ive ] TT rel with o1 Pe 
lawyer and in the ranks of the republicar YMUNDs,. | ment mm his a I ‘ er he « a i de choose 
and a republican so distinguished as a lawyer and statesman as the vote a ra nst this i oO} ‘ ‘ o ‘ | ‘ 
late Senator Morton) declared that it was an outrage to create a spe of his action. 1] ‘ stration of a la ind espec Ny 5 
cial tribunal in which a southern man who « laimed to be loval could } law as th 3, rig ! jUSTICe i l 3 l ; ( ce 
prosecute his claim against the Government whil uu had another | from polities; that we, sitting here asa sof the iw. 8 
and a different tribunal in which similar claims of other perso ere | pass upon all these « stions according to the istice and the 1 
presented. But those in favor of the bill as it now stands on the under the law, and not as partisa Name ; 
statute book prevailed, and urged that there should be a sp i It i , Mr. Spea ure ur] @ Ti i h es ( 
southern claims commission; and upon a yea-and-nay vote in thi . es repeated decis S Khe 3 case an 
Senate the bill was passed in the form in which it now stands er number of other case eld that a p 
ating a commission to audit the claims of southern loyalists mn proclaimed b President restores the 
The second section of the bill provides that the President shall be, itus in court as if tl ense had never bee 
and he is hereby, authorized to nominate, and by and with the advice southern claims com 00 to the \ 
and consent of the Senate appoint, a board of commissioners, to be never relaxed the rule requiring proot of loy 
designated as commissioners of claims, to consist of three comm dent to any and all recoveries. 
sioners, Who shall be commissioned for two years, and whose du gentleman from Wisconsit making this chara 
it shall be to receive, examine, and consider the justice and validity d northern democrats wi t let u forge I 
of such claims as shall be brought before them of those citizens who itest He has take up of bloody 
remained loyal adherents to the cause and the Govern of the had been abandoned by the il-heartec ‘ 
United States during the war, for stores or supplies taken or fu ot e llouse, ist! the utterances 
nished during the rebellion for the use of the Army of the United Ll gentleman trom O Mr. GARFIELD ] som 
States in States proclaimed as in insurrection against the United dl ul 1 ippeal t ( 
States, including the use or loss of vessels or boats while employed | tional jealousies and sectional animosities on this tloon would appeal 
in the military service of the United States. ; in vain; and, sir, I hope that this appeal w fall powerless to etfect 
The law goes on further to provide that the loyalty of the claimant | this object, whether it comes from one side of this Chamber or th 
shall be established as a condition-precedent to his having any status | other. 
before the commission. | I say I cannot be led to forget the union which I have with the 
When this bill was under discussion in the Senate, on March 3, | northern democracy, that when the war closed we found a gallant 
1871, the late Senator Morton said: band of men in the minority on this tloor, some of whom are he 
I desire to state briefly why I cannot vote for this report 1 1 favorof put now, who, whenever measures of legislation were propos d wh 
ting the loval men of the South and of thi North precisely on the same footing, | Wer intended to let the iron heel of war still oppress the South—! 
this subject Lhis bill provides for a different tribunal for the loyal « aimants of | by the honorable member from P st eh daa tt ah coupies | 
the South from that to which the loyal claimants of the North may resort It Syn aker’s chair, resist ng every eflort of oppressor that banded them 
preserves the inequality by establishing a new tribunal for southe ‘ ul selves together to do what, Mr. Speake fo unite with the south 
and when their claims have been passed upon it makes no provision for their pay- | ern democracy fo1 the purpose of getting money from the Treasury ? 
ment Phey are to be reported to Congress, and then perhaps t ire no nearer | +r] 1 = ih - <<. , . 
being paid than they are now. I amin tavor of the amendment passed the | No, sir; and I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin did not represent 
Senate, to allow the loyal men of the South to go into the Court of Claims, o1 to go | the northern democracy when he utteredsuchsentiments; buttout 
to the Quartermaster-General, or to the Commissar eral, on t precis ! |} in restoring the Government to the orbit in which the Constituti 
that loyal men of the North can. and when they s l blish their claims on t hide 3 
same principles, then they shall be paid. This is a mere cireumlocution arrat Pe ee | | | } i 
ment by which, after the testimony has been taken and a vast report ¢ p ng Phere we stood, with our nights upon this floor, and every genth 
thousands of pages of testimony has been submitted to Congress, men vy 2 no | Man upon the other side of the Chamber, taking the position under 
nearer having their claims paid than the y are now. I prefer to stand by Uh | the Union, under the Government, and under the Constitutio iS 
yo ee Congressional Globe a Appendix, third sion, Fort | equals of every other Representative from ever other State, and for 
= this reason, that we in the South felt we had found able and man 
A standing committee of this House was appointed to which were defenders on the part of the northern democracy who were willl 
referred all questions of this description. That committee at present | to throw the mat tle of oblivion over the cidents of the wat 
is composed of six democrats and five republicans, my friend from If these claims are right, then ‘let the dead past bury its dead : 
[linois [Mr. EDEN] being chairman. This bill came here, as I am in | Sir, the object and purpose of our union with the northern deme ; 
formed, with the sanction of that entire committee, and it simply | racy was to develop the great and material resources of our count! 
proposes to clothe the courts of the country with powe to pass, first, | and to restore to it peace and prosperity hese are the gr | 
upon the loyalty of the claimants, and secondly, upon the legality of | which the nerthern democracy and southern democras 0k hands 
the claim. My speech, therefore, which I have embodied in the re upon this floor, and he who asserts that we are bound together 
marks I make to-day, was designed simply to advocate the idea that | anv other sentiment, or he who believe itherw may pos 
all these claims should be referred to tribunals constituted under the | ipable of b r the a e ascribes 8 rly ‘ 
law to pass upon such questions, and to do what the prominent leaders | nay take to home | IH] 
of the republican party in the Senate proposed to do when the b 14) 


to create the southern claims commission was under discussion | We have 1 rs d other b 








On the following day, when I chanced to be absent for a few 1 } justice, ane on I \ 
utesfromthe Hall,a response was made by the honorable member fro never bee f ‘ s | 
WW isconsin [ Mr. BRAGG | t this speech ot mine,in whi he undertoo} me, sir.ota cet i rres thes té $l Ist! 
to say and evidently supposed (as 10 Was sald o1 tt parties, the the sentil ? One 
beneficiary, came from Mississippi and the other two came from Ten- | anything { 
nessee) that the claim came from the Vicksburgh district. That was | the Cle1 ( 
not true in point of fact. He also said in my absence from the Ha other Senat t ‘ r to preve 
that I was singing pans to the loyalty of the people of \ eksburg! een here t if 
and of that district, and was pressing their claims upon the Congress | on the p ‘ S 1) 
of the United States on the ground of their loyalty. Sir. th Was a inv combinatio tween the I ! (| 
gross mistake on the part of the honorable member from VW onsin which these southet i s were to be presente j 
He went on further, and taking this speech of mine and the present ury of the | ted States st uri ) vith refer 
ation of this bill as the basis of his remarks, made a declaration that | these claims, the ere presenter » ( 
there existed on the part of southern democrats upon this tloor a dis- | passed when bot ra es of the Legislature we ler 
position to put their hands improperly into the Treasury of the United | the republican part nd the bill itselt 4 Te] 
States and to appeal to the northern democrac y to ald them to a ean Pr dent 
complish this purpose. Where did the honorable member from Wi It was an act of iple ee that part of the sout 
consin get the facts upon which he dared in this Hall to make such | who were loyal, and characterized the most prominent of 








~~ Se 
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publicans as only unjust in prescribing one forum for southern loyal 
claimants and another and a different forum to try the cases of north- 
ern loyal men. 

When I came to Jook at the record in the cases I found that there 
were but nine cases from the State of Mississippi. A large number 
eame from Tennessee, where you had fifty thousand troops in the 
Union Army. A large portion came from Maryland and some from 


! 
j 
| 


chose to pass a law in 1271 so that a man eould show that he was loyal 


and present his claim for that which the Government had the use 
of, shall it be said that the Government will say 
the claims?” As I said the other day, it was the remark of Judge 
Story that while in the most despotic countries of the Old World a 
citizen could sue the government of the country, in this enlightened 
free country we never had a tribunal in which the citizen could force 
the Government to pay him what was due him until, as I say, the 
law was passed in 1876 with limited jurisdiction. 


, I will not consider | 


Sir, this law was passed by a republican House and a republican | 


Senate and approved by a republican Executive. 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin asks us to take our eyes from, 
the 834,000,000 of captured and abandoned property, why does he 


As to the money} 


want us to take our eyes from it? Does he have any disposition to | 


take any portion of it for himself? Why, sir, the Supreme Court has 
decided in a number of cases that this captured and abandoned prop- 
erty is a trust fund in the Treasury of the United States for the pur- 
pose of paying such claims for captured and abandoned property as 
could come from the South alone. 

A portion of it has been paid out by the Secretary of the Treasury 
by adjudications, but there remained fourteen millions of this fund, 


a large portion of which was the fund gathered from the South after | 


the war, and when arms had been stacked and when the country was 
at peace. A large portion of this property was gathered from the 


sold by Draper & Co., auctioneers, in New York, the money derived 
from which remained in the hands of the Treasurer until 156", when 
by a joint resolution of the two Houses it was covered into the 
‘Treasury. 

Sir, what would be said of a court of chancery if you were to say, 
‘Oh! don’t talk about paying these claims, because it has to come out 
of a trust fund, which is a large one.” 

It would be the first time ina court of justice that the chancellor 
had listened to such an argument, and it would be the only time 


that a claim, however just, however honest, was rejected because of | 


the amount involved. The fishery award of five and a half millions 
of dollars was thought to be exorbitant by our Government, but 
they paid it. The arrearages of pensions was thought to be almost 
an act of bankruptcy, but it was regarded the due of the soldiers and 
Was paid. 

Sir, we of the South have sat here at this session and at former 
sessions, and have voted millions and millions of dollars to pay 
arrearages of pensions, other millions to pay pensions, $5,500,000 for 
the fisheries award, and numerous claims, and we have never asked a 
question as to where the money was to go. But now, when a single 
citizen, comes up and it is proposed upon the unanimous report of 
your committee to allow him to present his claim to our own tribunal 
then you say, ** No, that will not do, for the tribunal may decide the 
claim to be just, and it is too large a claim to be paid.” 


| ter seems to disarm. hostile criticism. 


| and those generous impulses which win and keep friends. 


right of any man to speak for the democracy of the South who c harges 
them with presenting any claims that are false and fraudulent against 
the Government. Though not coming from that section myself, but 
with that spirit of unity of feeling whic h belongs to all men claiming 
to be animated by a sense of justice, I hope I may speak for the democ. 
racy of the North when I say that we stand here united for the main- 


| tenance of the Constitution, the Government, and the laws, and not 
the extreme Northern States; but, wherever they came from, if you 


influenced by any ulterior or selfish motives. 


Death of Representative Hartridge. 


REMARKS OF HON. B. WADLEIGH, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


IN TIVE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, March 1, 1879, 


On the following resolutions, submitted by the Senator from Georgia, [M1 
GORDON: | 

Resolved, That the Senate receives with sincere regret the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JULIAN HARTRIDGE, late a member of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Georgia, and tenders to the family and kindred of the deceased 
the assurance of sympathy under their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, Thatas a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the members 
and officers of the Senate will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to transmit to the family of the deceased 
a copy of these resolutions. 


Mr. WADLEIGH. Mr. President, in addressing the Senate on this 


| occasion I feel an embarrassment which I can hardly express. I had 
South and put into the Treasury of the United States, and afterward | 


no personal acquaintance with JULIAN HARTRIDGE; he was known 
to me only by reputation. Such knowledge illy qualifies me to speak 
of himin fitting terms. We acquire in familiar intercourse an insight 
into human character such as can be gained in no other way. How 
often in our experience the prejudices of half a life-time disappear in 
the associations we form in this Chamber. If the people of the dif- 
ferent sections of our country could know each other as we do it 
would remove many common misunderstandings and tend to national 
unity. 

But against Mr. HARTRIDGE I never entertained any prejudice. He 
seemed one of those men, unhappily too rarely found, whose charac 
All who knew him seem to 
agree that he was a good lawyer and a good legislator; that his great 
natural powers were trained and strengthened by careful education, 
and that beneath a reserved exterior he had that warmth of heart 
That he 
had the confidence of his constituents all agree. On a recent occa- 


| sion when political passion threatened to fan into destructive life the 


I undertake to assert that when the honorable member from Wis- | 


consin [ Mr. BRAGG] or any one else holds that there is a disposition 
on the part of a single man who sympathized with the South during 
the war to bring forward and urge fraudulent and unfounded claims 
against the Government of the United States he asserts what is not 


true. A large portion of the claims on your Calendar were presented | mind us how frail a barrier separates us from that unseen world to 
years ago, long before a single democrat from the Southern States | 


took his seat in these Halls. 
I will remark in conclusion of what I have to say that I deny the 


ve 


} 


dying embers of civil war his voice and influence were thrown into 
the scale of peace. Feeling how much our country needs statesmen 
capable of rising above the demands of party when the Union and 
prosperity of our common country require it, I cannot but mourn over 
the death of one who had given promise of such patriotic liberality. 

Representing as he did in part the empire State of the South he 
could have aided much in welding strongly to the Union that great 
Commonwealth and in bringing to her people that peace, that justice, 
and that harmony so essential to her welfare. In his death I think 
she has sustained a great loss. 

Can we look upon the frequent invasion of these Halls by death 
without feelings of deep solemnity and awe? Sir, they forcibly re- 


which we are swiftly hastening and of the imperious duty which rests 
upon us to conscientiously perform the duties we owe to our country 
and our God. 











MEMORIAL 


HEXERCISES 


IN HONOR O} 


ROFESSOR J¢ 


LATE SECRETARY OF THE 


IN THE HALL OF THE HOUS 


RESOLUTION TO PRINT. 
Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) 
rial exercises in honor of Professor HENky, held in the Hall of the House of Repre 
sentatives on the 16th of January, 1879, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORI 
and that 15,000 extra copies of the same be printed in a memorial volume togethe 
with such artic les as may be furnished by the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution ; 7,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the Honse of Representa 
tives, 3,000 for the use of the Senate, and 5,000 for the 
Institution. 


That the memo 


use of the Smithsonii 


PUBLIC COMMEMORATION IN HONOR OF THE LATE JOSEPH HENRY 


rhe Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, on the 17th of May, 187 
passed a resolution requesting the executive committee to make arrangements fot 
a patito commemoration in honor of the late Secretary of the Institution 
character and at such time and place as they might determine. 

rhe committee has now the satisfaction of announcing that in conforn 
the above action the following concurrent resolution was unanimously adopted by 
both Houses of Congress on the 10th and 11th of December, 1s7x 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States will take part in thé 
to be observed on Thursday evening, January 16, 1579, in honor of the 


or such 


ty wit! 
ity wit 


services 


memory of 
Joseri Henry, late secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, under the auspices of 


the regents thereof, and for that purpose the Senators and Members will assemble 
on that evening in the Hall of the House of Representatives, the Vice-President 
of the United States, supported by the Speaker of the House, to preside on that 
occasion. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution, the services will be held in 
of the House of Representatives on Thursday, the 16th of Januar 7 
p. m., Which the public are invited to attend. 





the Hall 


PETER ee 
JOHN MAC LE AN, 
W. T. SHERMAN 
Executive Cominittes of the 2 1 if Reagents 
WASHINGTON, January 6, 1879 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

The following will be the order of exercises in honor of the memory of JosEru 
HENRY, late secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in the Hall of the Hous: 
Re prese ntatives, on Thursday evening, 16th January, 1679 

The Vice-President of the United States, supported by the Speaket of the House, 
will preside on this occasion, and the Senate and House will take part in the 
ox 

: Ope ning prayer, by Rev. Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton College 

Address by Hon. fi: annibal Hamlin, of the United States Senate 
‘Addre ss by Hon. R. E. Withers, of the United States Senat 
. Address by Professor Asa Gray, of Harvard University 
Address by Professor William B. Rogers, of Boston 
6. Address by Hon. James A. Gartield, of the House of Representative 
7. Address by Hon. 8. S. Cox, of the House of Representatives. 
&. Address by Genetal W. 'T. Sherman. 
9. Concluding prayer by Rev. Dr. Sunderland, Chaplain of the Senate 
The exercises will commence at ei; ght o'clock precisely 
The public are invited. 
by order of the executive committee. 


January 13, 1279. 


eXel 


Cm She 


By authority of the Speaker of the House, reserved seats will be provided on the 


tioor of the House for the following bodies, with which Professor 
ciated: 
-. The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution and the orators of the 
who will - et in the Speaker's room. 
The National Academy of Sciences 
The Washington P hilosophic al Socie iety 
The Light-House Board, who will meet in the room of the Committees of Way 
and Means. 
5. The Alumni Association of Princeton College. 
Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
7. Washington Monument Association, who will meet in the room of the Com 
mittee on Appropriations. 
It is necessary that all pe rsons atte ending in an official capacity, and desiring sea 
be in the rooms designated at 7.30 o’cloc Ik. 


LENKY Was asso 


evening 


¢ 


SPENCER F. BAIRD 
Secretary Smithsonian Institut 


THURSDAY EVENING, January 16, 1879 


In accordance with the arrangements made by order of Congress, 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States assem- 


bled in the Hali of the House, and were called to order cht o’cl 


+ 
at elg 


or 
264 
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by Hon. SAMUEI RANDALI 


, the Speaker of the House, the Presi 
dent with members of the ¢ 


‘abinet occupying front seats on the right 
and the Chief-Justice with associate justices of the Supreme Court 
corresponding seats on the left. The Speaker announced brietly the 
object of the meeting, and then handed the gavel to Hon. WILLIAM A 
WHEELER, the Vice oP resident of the United States, who thereupon 
presided on the occasion, supported by the Speaker of the House. 


PRAYER. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT announced that the ceremonies would be 


commenced with prayer by Rev. Dr. McCosn, the president of the 
College ot New Je rsey Princeton. 


Rev. Dr. McCosn offered the following praye1 

O God, we look up and by faith we behold Thee as the Intinite 
the Perfect One; almighty in power, unerring in wisdom, intlexible 
in justice, spotless in holiness, andwith Thy tender mercies over all 
Thy works; our maker, our preserver, our redcemer, our sauctilier, out 
judge, oul exceeding great re ward. 

We adore Thee as a Spirit; and we 
and in truth. We adore Thee 


al ‘a 


would worship Thee in spirit 
as light, and we would walk in that 
light. We adore Thee as love, and we would dwell and re joice in that 
love. We bless and praise Thee as the creator of all things; and we 
would see and acknow ledge Thee in all Phy works All the powers 
of nature are Thine; light and heat wail attraction are Thine; they 
| obey Thy will, and fultill Thy pleasure, and accomplish Thy end 
Thou sayest unto them go, and they go 
this, and they do it. 

O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ; in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all. The earth is full of Thy riches. We bless Thee, because 
Thou didst make man after Thine image, taught him more than the 
beasts of the earth, and made him wiser than the fowls of heaven, and 
capable of so far knowing Thee, and believing Thee, and loving Thee 
We cannot, ee with our finite minds comprehend Thee in ‘I hy 
amplitude. Who can, by searching, find out God? ™ can tind 
out the Almig ty unto perfection? But being in Thy tkeness we 
can know Phee in part, and sufficiently to call forth our admiration 


come, and they come; do 


and our affection; we feel the beholding of Thy glory to be the 
highest contemplation in which we can engage; and the more we 
know, we adore Thee and love Thee the more. No man indeed can 


find out the work which God doeth from the beginning unto the end; 
yet Thy intelligent creatures can behold Thy working, and under 
stand the invisible things of God from the things that are made 

We thank Thee, Lord, for the high gifts with which Thou didst so 
plentifully endow Thy servant, whose services in the cause of scieuc 
and humanity we meet this evening to commemorate. We praise 
Thee because Thou didst put wisdom into his inward parts, and 
understanding to his heart, so that he applied himself toseek out and 
to reach knowledge and the reasons of things. We bless Thee be 
| cause he was enabled to throw light on that which God doeth, on 

those things which are forever, and those thiggs to which no man can 
add and from which no one can take away. 

We exalt Thee because mankind have been able to take advantage 
of the discoveries of the dey parted in order tot make knowled ye to 
pass to and fro all over the « arth, and to add to the intelligence, the 

ulth, and the comfort of Thy creatures. We pray The 

up other great and good men who, in like spirit, will carry 
work in which he was so honorably engaged. 


® to raise 
on the 








We pray for his widow and for his family, } hie » loved; that 
the prayer he offered for them when on earth may return in the 
richest blessings from heaven and from earth upon their heads and 
upon thei hearts. 

We thank Thee, Lord, because Thou didst bestow on him not onl 
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We re- 
iy contemplate so pleasantly his character ; 
e remembrance of him as of a man of high 
life to the science and 
mankind. 


giit 4, but vTaces, faith and it mility, and integrity, and love 





joice that we can this « 


that we can cherish tl 


iims and lofty purpose, devoting his cause of 


to the giory of God and the wood of 


We bless Thee for that faith in Christ which supported him in life, 
and for that hop that cheered him in death, and that we can believe 
that he i occupied in Vhy service, and that now, in a cleare 
light, he doing nobler work than be performed on earth. 

We rejoice this day because by his profession and by his consistent 


walk and conversation he gave such evidence that he was truly a 


ollower of Christ and led by the sanctifying spirit. May we all be 

enabled to tollow } good example, trusting like him in Thee, and 
‘ praise to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: Amen 
ADDREI OF WON, HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 

Phe VICE-PRESIDENT. The first address in the order of exer- 

cises was to have been delivered hy llon. HANNIBAI ILAMLIN, a sen- 

itor from Maine, and a Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. 


HAMLIN hay 
the Senate to attend the 


a member of the 


ing been appointed one of the committee on the part of 
remains of the late Gustave Schleicher, late 


House of Representatives, before leaving requested 


that Tshould read the remarks which he would have submitted in 
person if present; which the Chair will now proceed to do. 

History teaches us that in every age and country of the civilized 
world homage has been paid by the living to the illustrious dead. In 
all time art has been invoked to preserve the form and features of the 
great and the pe od Monuments of bronze, of marble, and of granite 


In the wisdom of 
It is a custom honored 


have been erected and dedicated to their memory. 
this the judgment of mankind has concurred. 
in the 

The learned and incorruptible judge, 
knowledge, 


observance 

witha mind stored with legal 
who dispenses justice with an even balance, alike to the 
elevated and the lowly, the rich and the poor; the heroic and able 
commander of armies, who has contributed largely in founding or pre- 
the institutions of his and the statesman and the 
executive officer who respectively frame and execute the laws of the 
“the greatest good to the greatest number” shall be 
promoted and the individual rights of every citizen, however humble, 
shall be fully protected, are all, whether living or dead, entitled to 
the homage of theirecountrymen. But he who like Professor HENRY, 
through a long life of unwearying labor and research, has drawn from 
science her hidden treasures; has enlarged the dominion of mind over 
matter, and made the forces of nature contribute to the welfare and 
comfort of man—whose genius originated the great idea that in its 
perfection has put a girdle of communication around the earth, which 
acts with the speed of thought and brings distant parts of the world 
into instant intercourse; who by “ the diffusion of knowledge among 
men” has assisted in raising the world toa higher plane and givena 
broader value to thought, knowledge, and action; who has made it 
wiser and better that he lived, is entitled to the honor and undissem- 
bled homage of mankind. 

The usefulness and distinguished achievements of Professor HENRY 
are limited by no national boundaries, but are co-extensive with civ- 
ilization itself; and his name will be perpetuated and remembered 
wherever science is cultivated or knowledge is cherished. We pause 
then, as we are borne along by the tide and onward current of hu- 
man life, to pay a just and fitting tribute to the eminent life, charac- 
ter, and services of Professor HENRY; and we can but be reminded 


serving country 5; 


nation, so that 
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upon the sea-shore, picking here and there a grain of sand, while a 
vast and unexplored ocean was before him. 

Though gifted with knowledge vast, varied, and profound, he ex- 
emplified and illustrated the maxim of the poet: 

Of their own merits modest men are dumb. 

His dignity and modesty were unerring marks of his intellectual] 
greatness, and adorned his wealth of science and learning. Eminent 
and distinguished as was Professor HENRY to all familiar with and 
who knew the administration of the Smithsonian Institution in al] 
its parts, he was no less great for the rare ability with which he eared 
for and managed its finances. Here, too, as in all else, he was modest 
and without pretension, but firm and unflinching in the policy which 
Ife pursued, and which was crowned with such prominent success. 
He was learned in the science of finance, and his knowledge and 


| opinions on important occasions were sought and adopted by others, 


of the marked parallel which he furnishes in many respects to the |. i SLOWS ( 
| tion of nearly one and ahalf millions of dollars in gold, or, to analyze 


distinguished philosophers of the early republics. 

sut of his triumphs and distinction in science, specifically, it is not 
within my province to speak: that duty will be most suecessfully 
discharged by the learned gentlemen who are to follow me. 

It was my fortune to have been officially connected with others in 
framing and enacting the organic law which created the Smithsonian 
Institution. Thus I became early acquainted with Professor HENRY, 
and ina long intercourse of years from then until the time of his 


decease, it is indeed a pleasant memory that no word, or thought, or 
deed ever marred the harmony of that association. To Professor 
lieNrRY must be awarded the credit for what has been done by the 
Smithsonian Institution in science and the “diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” It was his mind that conceived the plan best cal- 


eulated to accomplish the object designed by Mr. Smithson, and 





steadily, with a zeal that never faltered, with persistent toil that 
hardly knew a limit, he pressed on in his noble work until the Insti- 
tution under his inspirations stands to-day recognized and acknowl- | 
edged ne the first of a like character in the world. There 
were t hen a ehange was sought and earnestly urged in the 
coy ode, and 1 nel which the Institution should be con- 
ducted Bat the wiser plans and wiser counsels of Professor HENRY 
prevailed, and if is safe to say that now no ruthless hand would sub- 

intially change them. The test of time has fully established and | 
Vindieated | wisdol 

Professor HENRY was distinguished in an eminent degree for his dig- 
nity of character and rare modesty. To those who knew him well 


andintimately he w 


as always unassuming, speaking never of himself 
or of his great achievements. He appeared in his possession and dis- 
as Newton said of himself, like a child 


WT ; | led 
semination of knowledge, 


But in the administration of the funds of the Institution his tinaneia| 
theory, in practice, was reduced to two simple rules from which vol 
umes of useful instruction may be drawn, and if wisely followed, how 
much of what are called the misfortunes of the world would be averted. 
Indeed an approximate adherence to his rules, and the financial world 
would hardly have been darkened by the tloods of such light as has 
been deluged upon it. 

Pay as you go 

Spend less than your income. 

These were the two rules that he laid down for his course of action, 
and he followed them without a single departure. There were times 
of pressing necessity and great desirability of extending the fields 
already occupied and seeking new ones by the Institution. But Pro 
fessor HENRY still held to his rules with an iron hand and a Spartan 
will. The end again illustrates his wisdom. A condensed statement 
of the Smithsonian fund at the end of Professor HENRY’s adminis- 
tration, as its secretary shows, is as follows: 

The amount originally received as the bequest of James Smithson, of 

England, deposited in the Treasury of the United States in accord 


ance with the act of Congress of August 10, 1846, was........-. ‘ $515, 169 OU 
The residuary legacy of Smithson, received in 1865, deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States in accordance with the act of Con- 

ORE OES ECNEY 0h; BONO ssi ocaesceavcucees e<se'es dupeas ovacssedere’ 5,210 63 

Total bequest of Smithson. ..............-....0-- eee er 541, 379 63 


Amount deposited in the Treasury of the United States as authorized 
by act of Congress of February #, 1267, derived from savings of in- 
come and increase in value of 


RO VERIAROINGS <x ns ctacvcncances cael 108, 620 37 
Amount received as the bequest of James Hamilton, of Carlisle, Penn- 
BYLVOMIA, DOUTUMEY 24, SOOE aioe. ck ci cceccacessces eeseeen 1, 000 04 


Total permanent Smithson fund in the Treasury of the United States 
bearing interest at 6 per cent., payable semi-annually in gold. ..-..-. 
To that sum should be added as the present value of State stocks held 


651, 000 00 


DYED SUID foc nc ciisnas cchnncn cb pees aSaebas c tebusel tase eres 35, 000 00 
EINE RONINE SII TNE in a icedm ae nweaw-w eben ans ie 626, 000 00 

In addition to the above, the Institution has 
Cash on hand for current operations ................-.-..--- 25, 000 00 
Valueof building and furniture, cost. ........-- ceccccccccccccccce 500, 000 00 
DENI crac ron cuie Bue anak caeh bbasbeeeae eubanaa sw 200, 000 00 


Stock on hand of its own publications, including twenty-one 


quartos and fifteen octavos, wood-cuts, and plates .....-. 50, 000 00 
SE NINES nos wns chine bh Sae MS Caen Oa USa swe See 5, 000 00 
SIN: Stn asa ne Side aekbh ose ann Genes thi ccb ae Naiene tenenake 2, 000 00 

DOU siSoscinnc cee babeesvacetwbncbes aisensaceksaisuechacabarwens 1, 468, 000 00 


All this has been accomplished from the earnings of the funds, in- 
cluding the Smithsonian building, which adorns and beautilies the 
city. 

The foregoing statement shows a fund and property of the Institu- 


or 
5 


a little, a fund of six hundred and fifty-one thousand dollars at an 
interest of six per cent. per annum for the yearly operations of the 
Institution. This is noticeable particularly in the fact that the fund 
has increased by nearly one hundred and fifty thousand dollars over 
and above the sum bequeathed by Mr.Smithson. The other property of 
the Institution in value, as has been stated, is nearly seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Such is the correct statement of the fund and finan- 
cial condition of the Smithsonian Institution af the decease of Pro- 
fessor HeNry. For him how proud the record, and for the future 
usefulness of the Institution how grand the prospect! With this flat 
tering condition of its finances, the Institution may widen its present 
and enter new fields to seek for additional knowledge to be diffused 
among men, while Professor HENRY, its world-distinguished secre- 
tary, shall be remembered away in the stillness of ages as one of the 
most learned men of his time and a benefactor of mankind. 

ION R. E. 


ADDREss OF WITHERS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next address in order is that of Hon. 
Virurrs, of the United States Senate, a member of the Board 
tegents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. WITHERS. This thronging Hall, this august assemblage, this 
imposing pageant are suggestive and significant to a degree that an- 
ticipates and almost consummates the duty of the hour. 

The death of the soldier, the patriot, or the statesman who has won 
glory, honor, or distinction in the public service, has usually been 
made the occasion of impressive memorial ceremonial ; for asditierent 
as nations are in many other respects, they all agree in this gratitude 


R. 
of 
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for distinguished services, and reverence for the mighty dead. 
isa feeling peculiar to no era or country—it is common to all man 
kind—whether civilized or savage, barbarous or ae The rude 
tumuli of the savage, the magnificent mausolea of the East. and the 
sarble monuments of the West, alike point to where sleep the ashes 
of the warrior, the patriot, and the sage whose services have endeared 
them to their countrymen and whose deeds have rendered their 
strious. 
E see around me, congregated in this the capital of a great nation, 
s highest functionaries in the executive, legislative, and judicial 
artments of government, distinguished diplomatie re presentatives 
; f eae every civilized people, the chiefest dignitaries of church and 
men most renowned in peace and in war, those most honored 
in the world of science, of literature, and of art, convened to do hom 
age to the memory of one whose brow was decked neither with the 
laurel wreath of the conqueror nor the civic crown of the statesman 
He chose rather to dedicate his powers to the pursuits of science, to 
the investigation of those abstruse and occult problems which batile 
the efforts of scientists, hoping thus perchance to add to tl 
of hnman knowledge and the happiness of human life. Surely, man 
kind are not mere followers of fame nor blind worshipers of Mam- 
mon, but are prompt to recognize true greatness w herever found. 
When James Smithson’s munilicent donation to the cause of know] 
edge was heralded to the world, scientists and Jiterati differed widely 
in their views of the proper method of carrying into effect the w 
if the donor and of utilizing the bequest. Many were the suggestions 
wid varied the projects which were successively proposed, considered, 
and rejected. Steadily adhering to his own far-seeing convict 
Professor HENRY finally secured such legislation as was necessary 
to consummate with literal exactitude the wishes of the generous 
donor, and from that hour the Smithsonian Institution has been dedi- 
eated to its great work, “the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
amovg men.” Himself arranging all the details whereby these results 
could be most surely attained, the work of original investi 


hation 


Btate, 


j¢ stores 


shes 


under his guidance gone steadily forward, until to-day the name and 
fame of the Smithsonian Institution and its late secretary are known 


and appreciated among the nations of the earth, w herever knowledge 
has found a votary orscience an abiding place. Thesystem is unique, 
for neither in the Old World nor the Newis its counte rpart to be found, 


tions, 


gation has | 


and I may safely say that its achievements are as widely known and | 


valued in other continents asinthis. Time will not suftice to enumer 
ate the varied and useful results which have been thus attained; but 
6 know, and the world knows,that to the sagacity, industry, and ad- 
ministrative ability of JoseEpH HENRY is alone due the credit of this 
great success. U nwilling to lessen the interest or mar the beauty of 


the biographical sketch to which you will soon listen, the preparation | 


of which has been delegated to the able hands of one who knew him 
long and intimately, 
of the salient points of Professor HENRy’s character and services. 

To speak of bim as he was is to praise him; to describe his daily 
walk and conversation as he lived, moved, and had his being is his 
highest eulogy. He wasnotagenius. The characteristics of his mind 
- typified rather by the steady illumination of the well-trimmed 
lamp than by the se intillations of those brilliant pyrotechnics which 
for a while dazzle, startle, and amaze, but suddenly expire in the 
blackness of darkness forever. Simplicity, purity, and earnestness 
were bis chief characteristics; guileless and unaffected as a child he 
was Wise with more than worldly wisdom. Genius may be admired 
as the mountain torrent or the lightning’s flash for its force and brill- 
iancy, but.a higher homage is due to morality and virtue, which should 
guide the strength of the gne and the splendor of the other to beneti- 
cent results. 

That ‘“ knowledge is power” has been accepted as an aphorism, but 
it is a power for good or for evil; it becomes a blessing ora curse as it is 
wellor ill used. It is a treasure above all price when consecrated to 
the cause of morality and virtue, but an inexhaustible 
woe when wedded to immorality and vice. 

If these things be true, then may we contidently point to him as 
an example calculated to inspire a deeper reverence tor the majesty 
of virtue in public and in private life, and as furnishing a highs r in- 
centive to virtuous deeds of emulation in his countrymen. 

He acted on the principle that no success in life, whether measured 
by wealth or fame, could compensate for the loss of that 
shine of conscious integrity and that deserved 
awarded a life of usefulness and beneficence. 

Viewing the mere acquisition of wealth with philosophic indifference, 
he was, nevertheless, as a financier a model of sagacity. The full and 
satisfactory detail to which you have just listened of the principles 
which guided and the success which attended his administration of 


Pala 


fountain of 


calm sun 
praise so surely 


the funds intrusted to his management will abundantly verify this 
assertion, 
In his own affairs, however, he exhibited an indifference to gain 


which was by many regarded as almost inexcusable. Consecrated 
to the cause of science, he freely and unselfishly gave to mankind the 
results of all his discoveries. When with untiring assiduity he had 
traced to its matrix the germ of a useful idea, and became satistied 
that he had brought to light a principle destined to benefit his fellow- 
man, he left to others the task of applying this principle and reaping 
the pecuniary recompense, while he, again returning to the domain 
of original research, boldly invaded the very penetralia of nature’s 


1S A 


I forbear to do more than brietly glance at some | 


This } | 


RECORD. 


aboratory In que at of ‘ irt} ar } 


now ledge Chis trait of his character 
s strikingly illustrated in the history of the electric teleeran} fon 
to him is the world indebted for the discovery of the pri ciple from 
which has been developed by the labors of others such wondro api 
sults. In these results, with their iccompany.ing emoluments, he had 
no share, nor ever seemed t » regard them as of the slightest moment 

Though thus ce voted to scientific pursuits and sta ading second to 
none in the expansive breadth of his inquiries or the acuteness of 
his analytical investigations, Professor HENRY belonged not t > the 
class.of ultra-scientists, whose sharpened faculties forbid the recogni 
tion of a first great cause and whose boasted reason scorns to at ept 
the simple story of the Cross 

Phe un orm tenor ot a lone life, the unsu ed purity of his chat 
acter, the uniform practice of all the Christian virtues. the re vular 
ittendance upon the Chr \ stry, d the tes oO he left 
\ n his dying hour, all attest that for ] faith had bridged the 
dark gulf whiel } the seen from the unsee ! lk lL him 
safely through the es t eternal city whose b rand tem 
ple is God 

Al I ‘ PROFESSOR ASA (¢ \\ 

The VICE-PRESIDEN] An address w no © ¢ ‘ d \ 

rofessor ASA GRAY, of Harvard University 

Professor ASA Gray delivered the follow gv addres 

Phe ae rents ot t] = t hisc Institution, « the day rw 
the obsequies of their late secretary, resolved to pla on record 
by the taal their « ittee, a memorial of their unented asso 
ciate. The time has arrived when this should be done. now that the 
institution enters upon another othcial year, and its bereavement is 
brought freshly to 1" 

Although time may have assuaged our sorrow—as time will do—and 
although the recollection that a well-spent life was we ll appreciated 
and not prematurely closed should temper regret, yet they have not 
dulled our sense of loss, nor lessened our estimate of the signal serv 


ices to science, to this institution, and to the 


ti general good which 

remarkable gifts and a devoted spirit enabled this man to render 
If we would fit this memorial to the subjeet of it. we must keep in 
mind Professor HENRY’s complete and transparent but d hed 


modesty of character, in 


} } 
sunplicity and Which a delicate sense ot 


justice went along with extreme dislike of exaggeration, and aver 
| sion to all that savored of laudation 

Yet it isnot for ourselves, bis associates—some of few, some of 1 \ 
years—that this record is made; nor need we speak for that reel 
circle of his associates, the men of science in our land, who w in 
their several organizations, recount the scientific achievements of 
their late leader and Nestor 

And nothing that we. can say will enhance the sentiments of respect, 
veneration, and trust with which he was regarded here, in Washing 
ton, by all who knew him, whether of high or humble station. Even 
those, here or elsewhere, who came only into occasional intercourse 
with him, will remember that thoughtful and benignant face. Cet 
tainly it will be remembered by those who, in that recourse to him, 
which it was always easy to gain, have seen the mild seriousness of 
a somewhat abstracted and grave mien change into a winning smile, 
sure precursor of pleasant words, chunked attention, and, if need 


were, wise counsel and ¢ 


ordial help. 
But we are all passing, as he has passed, and the tribnte to his 


memory which it is our privilege to pay, is a duty to those who are 
to come after us. 

JOSEPH HENRY was of Scotch descent. His grandparents, paternal 
and maternal, landed at New York from the same vessel on the day 
before the battle of At ee Hill fhe Henrys settled in Delaware 


County, the Alexanders in Saratoga County, New York. Of his fathe r, 
William Henry, little isknown. He died when his oldest son, Joseph, 
was ¢ ight or nine years old His mother lived to a good age, He 
was born at Albany very near the close of the last century His boy 


hood was mostly passed with his maternal grandmother in the country 








| at Galway His early education was such as a country cou m school 
would furnish to a lad of inquisitive mind but no aptness for study 
Phe fondness for reading arly, but in a surreptitious way. 
One day, in the pursuit et rabbit he penetrated through an 
opening in the foundation-y f the village meeting-house. A glim 
mer of light enticed him h the broken tloor into a room above, 
in which an open book-case contained the village brar He tool 
down a book—Brooks’s Fool of Quality—was soon absorbed in the 
perusal, returned again and 1 tothis, which he said was the firs 
book he ever opened voluntaril and to all the works of fiction which 
the library contained, Access in the regular way was soon inted 
to him. 
The lad at this time was a clerk, or office-boy, in the store of a Mr. 


Broderick. He returned to Albany at the age of for 


i irteen or hiteen. 
We may count it as a part of his education that he 


there served a 
brief apprenticeship to a silversmith, iu which he acquired the manual 
dexterity which was afterward so usefal to him. Opportunely per- 
haps, the silversmith soon failed in business, and young HENry was 
thrown out of employment. His powers were now developing, but 

* The date, December 17, 1797, given in the American Cyc:opedias, appears to be 
wrong; was perbaps misprinted. Ther is little doubt that he was boru in Decerm 


ber, 1799 
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not in the line they were soon to take lo romance 


reading Was Low 
joined a fondness for the theater. Not content with seeing all the plays 
he could, he found his way behind the scenes, and learned the methods 
of produ ng stage etl He joined a juvenile forensic and theat 
| soci Rostrum, aud soon distinguished himself in 
by his ings t n stage arrangements. He was made president, 
and having not a to do at the time, he gave his whole atten 
tio »the Rostrur lle dramatized a tale, wrote a comedy, and took 
L pa epresentation Handsome in form and features, and of 
prey ress, our future philosopher was in a fair way to 
hy r, perla a distinguished one. 
‘ rhit 3s confined him for a few days to his mother’s 
' ay the hours he took up asmall book which a 
S then occupied a room in the house, had lett upon his 
ib It was Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, As 
\ Chemisti intended chietly for the use of young per 
(i. Gregory, an English clergyman. It is an unpretending 
e. | 1 st ble one It begins b asking three or tour ques- 
then 
t ‘ vhy does it not go forward u 
‘ \ dot t stop ata certain distance, and 
) ‘ ra why does tlame or smoke a 
» fore sedi to send them in that direction And 
‘ I drop to urd tl! floor hen you reverse it, or 
| ead of I p and ‘ ily nto the air 
A I ea lof ite und se rown tace and figur 
painted t ‘ Wl his You are told that itis done by reflection of light 
But w ‘ ght 
St k by these apt questionsand allured by the explanations, young 


was. The door to 


Hent sn nd took in a se! 


se of what knowledge 


} , ecdye opel ad to him, that door which it thence became the pas- 
sic if ) life to open wider Chenceforth truth charmed him more 
than fiction t the next meeting of his dramatic association he 
resigned the of of president and took his leave in a valedictory 
address, in which he told his comrades that he should now propose 
to play s parton another stage, with nobler and more impressive 
Phe volume itself preserved in Professor Henry’s library. 
() i ily-leaf is the follow ny entry: 

J i ) no means a profound work, has, under Providence, ex 
tk 1 eupon n te. It accidentally fell into my hands when 
I i, and was the tirst work I ever read with attention. 
It ened 1 eat y orid of thought and enjoyment ivested things before 
! t not th the highest interest; fixed my mind on the study of nature, 

i of reading it that 1 would immediately com 


l i to the ac on ¢ 


j l hi ot knowledge 


The pur 


tions now 


suit of elementary knowledge under difticulties and priva- 
ommenced. At tirst he attended a night-school, where he 
master could teach. At length he entered Albany 
xy the means at one time by teaching a country dis- 
y serving as tutor to the the Patroon. 
Phen he took direction of a road survey across the northern border 
of the State, from West Point to Lake Erie, earning a little money 
and credit. He returned to Albany Academy as an assistant 
teacher, but was very soon, in 1*&s, appointed professor of mathe- 

He had already chosen his field, and begun to make phys- 
al investigations. 

It is worth noticing that just when HENRy’s youthful resolution to 
devote his life to the acquisition of knowledge was ready to bear fruit 
another was made in England by another scientitic investi- 
gator, James Smithson, in his will, executed in October, 1228, wherein 
he devoted his patrimony “to found at Washington an establishment 
Who could 
have thought that the poor lad, who resolved to seek for knowledge 
as for hid treasure, and the rich man of noble lineage, who resolved 
that his treasure should increase and diffuse knowledge, would ever 


soon le rhea lihe 
WOON learMned ait 


Academy, earn 
trict-sel 


ool, later by sons ot 


much 


matics. 


resolve 


for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


stand in this interesting relation; that the one would direct and shape 
the establishment which the other willed to be founded! 
rhe young professor’s position was an honorable one, but most 
laborious. Although Albany Academy was said by the distin- 
' 


| 
guished president of Union College in those days to be . college in 
* it began its work low down. Its new professor of mathe- 
lL to teach seven hours of every day, and for half of this 


time to drudge with a large class of boys in the elements of arithme- 


disguise s 


matics hac 


tic But he somehow found time to carry on systematically the 
electro-magnetic researches which he had already begun. In the 
very year of his appointment, 1825, he described in the transactions 
of the Albany Institute anew application of the galvanic multiplier ; 


that year and the next he carried on those investi- 
which, when published at the beginning of the ensuing year, 
anuary, 1831, in that notable first paper in the American Journal of 
sand the Arts, at once brought HENRyY’s name to the front 
ng the discoverers in electro-magnetism. 

Sturgeon may be said to have first made an electro-magnet; HENRY 
undoubtedly made the electro-magnet what it is. Just after Barlow 
in England had declared that there could be no electric telegraph to 
a long distance, HENRY discovered that there could be, how and why 
it could be ; declared publicly its practicability, and illustrated it ex- 
perimentally by setting up a telegraph with such length of wire as 
he could conveniently command, delivering signals at a distance by 
the sounding of a bell. 


‘Previously to(his) investigations the means of developing magnet- 
ism in soft iron were imperfectly understood, (even though the law 


| devising apparatus had been already shown. 
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from which they are now seen to tlow had been mathematically 
worked out by Oliver,) and the electro-magnet which then existed 
was inapplicable the transmission of power to a distance.” Henry 
first rendered it applicable to the transmission of mechanical po 
to a distance ; was the first actually to magnetize a piece of 
distance, and by it to deliver telegraphic siguals. 
kind of battery must be employed to project the current thro: ‘ 
great length of wire, and what kind of coil should surround the ma 
net used to receive this current and to do the work.” . 

[The proof of those statements and the chief points of the earlie; 
history of electro-magnetism we append in notes. } 

For the telegraph, and for electro-magnetic machines, what was 
now wanted was not discovery, but invention, not the ascertainment 
of principles, but the devising of methods. 


wer 


iron ata 





These, the proper sub- 


jects of patent, have been supplied in various ways and, as to the 


telegraph, with wonderful efiiciency; in Europe, by the transmission 
of signs through the motion of a magnetic needle; in America, by the 
production of sounds or records by the electro-magnet. Morse was 
the first to undertake the enterprise and to carry the latter mode into 
practical and most successful execution. 

If HENRY had patented his discovery, as he was urged, but declined 
to do, Morse could have patented only his alphabetical mode of sig- 
naling, and perhaps the use of relay-batteries. 

The scientilic as well as popular effect of Professor HENRy’s first 
paper in Silliman’s Journal was immediate and great. With the same 
battery that Sturgeon used he developed at least a hundred times 
more magnetism; the instantaneous production of magnets lifting 
four hundred and twenty times their own weight; of those which 
with less than a pint of dilute acid acting on two hands’ breadth of 
zine would lift seven hundred and tifty pounds, and this afterward 
carried up to a magnet lifting thirty-three hundred pounds, was 
simply astonishing. Yet it was not these extraordinary results nor 
their mechanical applications which engaged Professor HENRY’s at- 
tention so much as the prospect they opened of a way by which to 
ascend to higher discovery of the laws of nature. In other hands, 
his discoveries furnished the means by which diamagnetism, mag- 
netic effects on polarized light, and magneto-electricity—now playing 
so conspicuous a part—soon came to be known. In his own hands, 
the immediate discovery of the induction of a current in a long wire 
on itself t led the way to his next fertile field of inquiry, and caused 
unwise tardiness in the announcement of what he had already done; 
for it is within our knowlege that the publication of the paper 
which initiated his fame had been urged for months by scientilic 
friends, and at length was hastened by the announcement of some 
partly similar results reached in a different way by Moll, of Utrecht. 
In a letter not long afterward written to one of us, Professor HENRY 
had oceasion to remark of himself: ‘My whole ambition is to estab- 
lish for myself and to deserve the reputation of a man of science.” 
Yet throughout his life ardor for discovery and pure love of know] 
edge were unattended by corresponding eagerness for publication. 
At the close of that very year, 1832, however, he did announce the 
drawing of aspark from a magnet, that first fact in magneto-elec- 
tricity, and as he supposed a new one. But he had been anticipated. 

In May, 1830, Protessor HENRY married his cousin, Harriet L. Alex- 
ander, of Schenectady, who, with three daughters, survives. Two 
earlier children died in infancy and a son in early manhood. 

Pleasant in most respects as the situation at Albany was, it was 
not an unwelcome invitation which, in the summer of 1832, it be- 
came the duty and the privilege of the most venerable of our num- 
ber, then vice-president of the college of New Jersey, to give to Profes- 
sor HENRY, offering him the chair of Natural Philosophy at Princeton. 
By this early call that college secured him for her own during the 
years most prolitic for science. It was ona later occasion that Sir 
David Brewster wrote: “The mantle of Franklin has fallen upon 
the shoulders of HENRY.” But the aureole was already visible to his 
fellow-workers in science; and Silliman, Renwick, and Torrey urged 
his acceptance of the new position, and congratulated Princeton upon 
the acquisition. 

The professorship came to him unsought. In his last address to 
one of the learned societies over which he presided Professor HENRY 
mentions that the various offices of honor and responsibility which 
he then held, nine in number, had all been pressed upon him ; that he 
never occupied a position for which he had of his own will and action 
been made a candidate. It did not occur to him at that moment to 
make one exception. When a pupil in Albany Academy he once 
offered himself as a teacher of a country district school. The school 
trustees thought him too young, but took him on trial at $8 a month. 
At the beginning of the second month they raised his pay to fifteen. 

At Princeton Professor HENRY found congenial companions and 
duties well suited to his powers. Here he taught and investigated 
for fourteen fruitful and happy years; here his surviving children 
were born; here he professed the faith that was in him, entering into 
the communion of the Presbyterian Church, in which be and his an- 
cestors were nurtured; here he developed what might not have been 
expected—a genius for education. One could count on his being a 
clear expositor, and his gifts for experimental illustration and for 

But now, as a college 


* See letter of Professor Henry to President Maclean, June, 1832. 
t Announced in American Journal of Science and the Arts in 1232. 
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professor, the question how to educate came before him in a broader Institution was passed and approved. On the? e 
way. He appreciated, and he made his associates and pupils appre- | suing the Regents held thei: fit st meeting. ¢ In the 1) 
ciate, the excellence of natural philosophy for mental discipline, for | proximo they resolved = \ 
training at once both the observing and the reasoning faculties. A | aS Th te eect Bais a biel til , 
science which rises from the observation of the most familiar facts, | thes cretary of the Si tit ,ma x sing 1 a 
and the questioning of these by experiment, to the consideration of | 2¢ter an sh grad ‘ 
causes, the ascertaining of laws, and to the most recondite concep- | “W2eEtscientitic and g at | bman capab 
tions respecting the constitution of matter andthe interplay of fore es. rae = a poh ; ao ee : aes ' : 
offers discipline to all the intellectual powers and tasks the highest 1 literary individuals . canna ae ; 
of them. Professor Henry taught not only the elementary fa ts and | @ ma orthy to rep f mid 
general principles from a fresh survey of both, but also the methods | ° ’ ‘ , 
of philosophical investigation and the steps by which the highest Immediately following the adoption of this res tion, Profe I 
generalizations and the seemingly intangible conceptions of thehigher | Josern Henry, of Princeton. is elected secreta On the 14 f 
physics have been securely reached. He exercised his pupils in d December a letter w " fon him sivnify ie ws ‘tance \ 
ducing particular results from admitted laws, and in then ascertait the meeting a week ‘ * 1 entered ' duties of 
ing whether what was thus deduced actually occurred in nature.and | his ofties From this ne the biogr: vy of Profes HENRY t] 
if not, Why not. Though very few of a college class might ever | history of the Institutior That histo s set f es ry 
afterward undertake a physical or chemical investigation, all would | annual reports, pr ‘ e Board of Regents to ( id 
or should be concerned in the acquisition of truth and its relations: | it need not be recapitulated A few word \ ‘ ea { 
and by knowing how truth was won and knowledge advanced in one | deep impression | ipon the Institution while it was vet plastic 
field of inquiry, they would gain the aptitude which any real inves Some time before his pp tment he had been requested by me 
tigation may give, the confidence that springs from a clear view ‘ vers of the Board of Regents to study the w of Sm son, and t 
a sure grasp of any one subject. suggest a plan of « , { y whieh t ( of t bequest 
He understood, as tew do, the importance of analogy and hypothe micht. in his op ly ee He 1 ana e 1 he 
sis in science. Premising that hypothesis should always be founded | drew was in t] . is chosen Secreta As | mw 
on real analogies and used interrogatively, he commended it as the | self summed i > ‘ was based « the « ( 1 it thie 
prerequisite to experiment, and the instrument by which,in the hands | intention of the « rwa ulva ‘ al re rch 
of sound philosophers, most discoveries have been made. This free | and publicat t is fol bal 
use ot hypothesis as the servant and avant courri¢ ot researc] is KL FeENeCTALLY, a i ture ‘ 
means rather than end—is a characteristic of Henry. His ideas on | jects would be violatio | yropose 
the subject are somewhat fully and characteristically expounded by | the leading feature, “1 issist men of ‘ 
himself in his last presidential address to the Philosophical Societ ese > pub thre Lser of ve es. 2 
of Washington—one which he evidently felt would be the last of these to every first-clas rary on the face of the ear 
How HENRY was valued, honored, revered at Princeton, the meni His “plan of organ ” filled out in its details a \ t 
rial published by his former associates there feelingly declares. What | to the conditions pres ed by the la Lb ) R 
he did there for s« ience in those fourteen years would be long to t el s submitte board et ear, Was rte 
and difficult to make clear without entering into details, here out of | as its “ governing .” andit has been reprinte full or in rt 
place. Happily the work has been done to our hand by the Professor almost everv ant report \ wou ‘ ! 
himself, several years ago, in a communication which is printed in t that Pro r HENRY 1 proved, a t \ 
index volume of the Princeton Review, and reprinted in the Prine carried into effect as far and as fast as thev comme lt , 
ton memorial. This careful and conscientious, though cursory, a aly tothe judgement of tl Regents, and as opport Lit mia 
sis of the principal researches of that period we propose to append | ticabl 
to this record. There is also in preparation, by a competent scientiti If the Institut know d praised thi 
hand, a detailed list of all Professor HENRY’s contributions to science, | of science and letters, i sfu line the w ) 
which we desire likewise to append. reasonable ¢ xpectatior ot Thre ition whiel ( 
One of these, of the Princeton period, ought to be mentioned. It | the trust, the credit is 1 vy due to the pra 
is upon the origin of mechanical power and its relations to vital for olic spirit, and the indomitable p el s 
It isa characteristic example of Professor HreNry’s happy mode of | whom the establisl! ( 1 powe ( 
treating a scientific topic in an untechnical way. It also illustrates | as rough-hewn by ¢ rress, Were itible of rious ¢ 
his habit of simply announcing original ideas without putting them | For ¢ ress, wu a i 
prominently forward in publication, as any one who was thinking of | tion, except in a And itr uid »th 
himself and of his own fame would be sure to do. The doctrine h Regents the law created only one salaried and perma t i 
announced was communicated to the American Philosophical Society | Secretary, on who t ind b cond ms of ist 
in 1844, in brief outlines. He developed it further in an article pub- | it devolved great resp vility and ec ul ene Som 
lished in the Patent Office Report for 1856, twelve years later, a me- | of us are old enough to remember the extre cli f 
dium of publication which wasnaturally overlooked. Onlyatatriend’s | Congress over the 1 to be ule of Sinithson’s legac One p 
desire was the paper reproduced, in 1860, in the American Journal | headed by an eminent statesiman and ex-pres el vor 
of Science, where it would be noticed. The attention of Professor | found with it an astronon observatol for wl rely the ul 
HENRY was turned to the topic (as we happen to know) by an ab- | try need not ( ya ft ‘ \ to 
stract which was given to him of Dumas’s celebrated lecture, in Is41, | secure it for a libra robably, because t deemed that us 
on the Chemical Statics of Organized Beings. If he had published most relevant to t founds intention, but bees ! rie 
in 1844, with some fullness, as he then brought them out, his con- | might fritter away | eq ue opular lect era 
ception and his attractive illustrations of the sources, trausformation, | or stationary, of wl the supply and the quality are in t try 
and equivalence of mechanical power, and given them fitting } ib equal to the demal ol The diss i rorel ‘ I ( 
licity, HENRY’s name would have been prominent among the pioneers | by the printing-p1 2 that were beyond tf el ate 
and founders of the modern doctrine of the conservation of energy. | enterprise, or in set rupone re college, el ,or edu 
In the year 1837 Professor HENRY first visited Europe, and came into itional estab rile fan endowment, orin duplicat Its 
personal communication with the principal men of science of England, | ums and cabinets, v , When supported by a d endo ent 
Scotland, and France. One of us had the pleasure, afew years afte1 necessarily soon rea ditio hi i é 
ward, of hearing Faraday speak of HENRY in termsof hearty regardand | is absorbed in sin x care of what has been a 1 
admiration. The two men were in some respects alike, wholly alike Congress reye es ‘ I ‘ 
in genuine simplicity of character and in disinterested devotion to sei- | the Institution a itor ry 
entific discovery. They were then rival investigators in the same | turing establish , With professors at Washing creat 
line; and the race for a time was not unequal, considering how HENRY Board of Regents, charged it with the care of the ections and mu 
was weighted with onerous professional work, For Faraday, while uns belonging to the I d States, anthorized the expenditure, 
that most acute mind retained its powers, there was the congenial life | the Regents saw 0 t ( fr p20,000 annua i 
of pure research, undistracted by cares of administration or of:in- formation ofa library; : t directed 1 
struction beyond a few popular lectures; supplied with every means | disposal of the e ited f 
of investigation ; stimulated by the presence or proximity of many , motion of the purpose of the testator 
fellow-workers; rewarded by discovery after discovery, and not un Under this charter, a e course of the 
conscious of the world’s applause—such was the enviable life of the | be marked ont, it 1 ry ne that the official a rand exee 
natural philosopher favorably placed. But in this country, where tit | utive of the board shou »the will of Smithson for the contro 
laborers are few, duty rather than inclination must determine their | ling interpretation of the Hie knew, moreover it in an earlier 
work. Midway in his course Professor HENRY was called to exchang vill Smithson had bequeat fortune to the hoyal Society ol 
a position which allowed the giving of considerable undisturbed time London, a istit expr for the furtherance ot 
to original researches, for one of greater prominence, in which they | search; and that he changed, as we may say, the trusteeship fora 
had practically to be abandoned. Not, indeed, that this was assuredly | purely personal reasor HENRY took his star ithe broad and 


expected, but it was contemplated as-probable. And theevent justi- simple terms of the bequest for the increase and diffusion of knowh 
fied the apprehension, while it opened other tields of not inferior use- | edge among men.” And he never 
fulness. 

In August, 1246, the act of Congress establishing the Smithsoniat 
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' ‘ 
‘ 

He proposed on one triction, of obvious wisdom and necessity, 

that. in view of thi ted means of the Institution, it ought not to 

: underta in } ch ould be done, and well done, by other 
exi rinsti So, as occasion arose, he lightened its load 
ind saved its ee é giving over to other agencies some of its 
cherished | eteorology, for instance,in which a most popular 
bureau f ‘ ends many times more than the whole Smith- 
MO! 

He |] i these last years signified his desire to go still further i 
this « ul e the Institution relieved from the charge 
of p i] M um, now of imperial dimensions and importance 
i] ere rit up ind vords in his last report, along 

of the ppropriate functions of the Institution, 
i l by roe overshadowed by any estab- 
Government. but ma ind * free to the unobstructed 
) ho ( | ping in perpetual remembrance 
{ t ! imctions he deelar ire 
‘ A 
me 1 i l 

' ended i 

at ‘ 

ul 

0” 

| hii @ St t ted muimnended elf 
‘ ! Bo R d may be per 
mitter l ) t evel known and understood. 

r i KY i ! il oi Tl s | morable du ( 

hi i ‘ t bit is lurn president of t 
A) 4 1 Ad ‘ ‘ ors ee in the yea 
1 Na ie Sanig { the Adva ent Madueation, in P55 
trustee of Bi eton College, and of ¢ ibian University, also of 
t ( (; tf Art h ti Smithsonian Institutiol 
dey t rt «es tor of e Government Hospital for 
© Insa president of the Philosophical Society of Washington; 

‘ ‘ { the Natic il Academy of Sciences at Wasl > For 

‘ Tike » of tl I t-Ilo Board, to \ he gave 
i ‘i tluable ( 1 i ‘ rinan ot mittee on 
eX) he added for tl \ ‘ rs the chairmanship « 

e boar tself ulministratio inecure. Advice and in 

est 0 re sought from him, from time to tune, by every depart 

en (,overnl All were sure that his ad ce was never biased 
by personal inter und hi ind judgment, supported by spotless | 
character, wa reat deferred to 

We e said th: coming to Washingt career Of lnvestig 
tion w exchanged for a life of administratio It should rather be 

Lidl t his investigations thereafter took a directly practical turn, 
is t ere brought to bear upon diflicult questions of immediate 
importance which were referred to him by Government or came in 
the course of official dut In the light-house service alone his 
timely experiment pon lard-oil vhiing, and the tirmness with 
vhich he pressed | “co usions into practice, when sperm-oil be 
came dea has alt wy ived more than a million of dollars: the 
waptation of mineral ¢ 1 to the lessei lights is anothe great sav 
ne i the re reached by his recent inve sligations ol the econ 
ditions ich luence the transmission of sound and their applica 
tir to acoustica nal ire not to be valued by the saving of 
money oO 

it was in the prosecution of these la investigations, over a yeal 
ago, and probably in conseqnence of exposure in them, at the light 
house station on Staten Island, that an intimation of the approaching 
end of these labors was received. Yet a few months more of useful 

fe wer ouchsated to him, not free from sufi ring but blessed with 
in muided mind and borne with a serene spirit, until at midday 
on the 13th of May last the scene was closed. 

At the sepulture of his remains on the 16th and afterward, it was 

nerally remarked at Washington that never before had the funera 

iayp e citizen called forth such sense of loss, such protound 
demonstrations of respect and affection. 
; lt is not for us toassign Professor HENRY’s place among the men: 

‘ ol ur t Those who do this will probably note that his 

; An in predecessors were Franklin and Rumford ; that all thre 
vere What we call self-made men ; that all three, after having proved 


the r talents for orig 






mature years to duties of administration and the conduct of affairs. 
Phere are terest g¢ parallels to be drawn from their seicntitiec work, 
f we had time to trace them 
Not often is a great man of science a good man of business. HEN 

RY's friends at Princeton, who besought him not to abandon the pence 

ful academic | fe which he was enjoying and the quiet pursuits whic! 
had given him fame, were surprised when in anothe r sphere he de 
veloped equal talents fororganization and administration. We have 


seen how } 
ever he undertook His wel] poised spirit, at once patien 


of the Institution, and gave assurance that he 
as well as with the nature. 


Awain 


torces ot 


cy , hot often is a man ot science free from the overmastering 
* nature is subdued 


influence of his special pursuit. More or less his 


il investigation in phy S1le¢s, Were ¢ alled in their 


he alwavs deve lope d the talent to do wisely and well what- 
t and inas- 
tertul, asserted itself in the trials he encountered in the early years 
could deal with men 
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| 
to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
uncolored by the studies of his predilection. His catholic spirit comes 
out in his detinition of science: “Science is the knowledge of the 
laws of phenomena, whether they relate to mind or matter.” [t ay 
| pears in his choice of the investigations to be furthered a 
to be published by the Institution. 


Now, Hinry’s mind wag 





These nowhere show the b 


is 
a specialist. 

| ‘Then, he was a careful, painstaking man, very solicitous = 
unduly anxious—about- the particulars of everything for wi! 

| felt responsib] ) Therefore he wassometimes slow in makive uy } 
mind on a practical question. May we here condescend to a tr 
anecdote of his early boyhood, which he amusingly related to « 
many years ago, and pleasantly recalled at one of our latest in 
views. It goes back to the time when he was first allowed to] 
a pair of boots and to choose tor himself the style of them. H 
was living with his grandmother in the country, and the villa 
crispin could offer no wide choice of patterns; indeed it was narr 
down to the alternative of round toes or square. Daily the boy 
ited the shop and ponae red the question, even while the manufactur 
was going on, until at length the shoeinaker, who could brook 
more delay, took the dilemma by both horns and produced the most 
remarkable pair of boots the wearer ever had; one boot round-to 
the other square-toed. 

Deliberate as HENRY was in after years, taught by this early les 


son, he probably never again postponed decision till it 
ine 


was too late to 
he rs had to 
s¢ he held to it. His 





due deliberation was that 


Vhen he had taken 


choose. result of ure] y 


change his mind, his cou 





patience and kindness under demands upon his time were something 
wonderful. Some men are thus patient from easy good-nature 
HENRY was so from principle, A noticeable part ot the Secretary's 
| correspondence was with a class of men—more numerous than wou 
| be supposed—who thought they had discovered new laws of nature, 
| 


or new applications of them, and who appealed to him to make thx 
| discoveries known. ‘The Secretary never returned a curt answer to 
such appeals or inquiries, whether made personally or by letter. Many 
are t hours which he would conscientiously devote to these para 
doxical schemes—sometimes of wondertul ingenuity—and to the dic 
tation of elaborate replies to them. Detecting far down in the man’s 
mind the germs of the fallaey which had misled him, he would spar 


no pains to present it 


| 
j he 
| ile 
| 


and its consequences so plainly to his bewil 
dered correspondent that he could tind his own way out of it: whil 
1¢© same time he awarded full credit for whatever was true, prob 
| able, or ingenious. 
Although of sensitive spirit and with a justsense of what was duc 
to himself, Professor HENRY kept free from controversy. Once he took 


} up the pen, 


} 
atti 


not because his discoveries were set at naught, but because 


his veracity was impliedly assailed. His dignified recital of unde- 


niable facts (in his annual report for 1857) was all that was necessary, 
and not even a word of indignant comment was added. 


He left his scientific work to form its part of the history of science 
and to be judged by scientific men. Theempiric he once sententiously 
detined to be “ one who appeals his cause to an incompetent tribunal.” 
He never courted publicity ; not from fastidious dislike, still less from 
disdain of well-earned popular applause, but simply because he neve 
thought of it. 

His disinterested devotion to this Institution was shown in many 
Ways; among others in successive refusals to accept increase of salary 
lest it should be thought that the oflice he held was lucrative. Twiee 
or thrice, moreover, while the office was cumbered with anxieties, he 
promptly declined calls to positions of greater emolument, less care 
and abundant leisure for the pursuits he loved. 

We cannot here continue these delineations, and it may be that the 
charactel man has portrayed itself in general outlines as the 
narrative proceeded; but one trait may not be wholly omitted from 
the biography of one well called “the model of a 
gentleman,” and who is also our best example of a pbysical 
His life was the practical harmony of the two char 
His entire freedom from the intellectual doubts which dis 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the 


who has bec li 


| Christian 
| philosopher. 


acters. 


turb some minds is shown in that last letter which he dictated, in 
which he touehes the grounds of faith both in natural and revealed 
religion ; also in his sententious declaration upon some earlier ocea 


there could be any real conflict 
and religion must be either very young ip science 
ignorant of religion. 


The man for whom this memorial is placed was a veteran in both: 


sion, that the person who thought 
between science 


Ol 


was one of that noble line of natural philosophers for whom we may 
render to almighty God hearty thanks, not only for 
example and fruit of their lives, but that, ha 
heir course in faith, they do now rest from their labors. 


in all sincerity 
the 


finished 





cood also 
t 
t 


READING 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Several telegrams from Europe will now 
be read by Hon. Mr. CLYMER, House of Representatives and 
of the Board of Revents. 

Mr.CLYMER. Mr. President, this evening from across the sea there 
have come to us, by means which his genius and immortal discovery 
have made possible, messages, telling of the es:imation in which the 
name and fame ot HENRY are held in the Motherland. By the request 


OF TELEGRAMS. 


of the 





of the Regents, and with your permission, sir, I willread them, so that 
they may become a part of the record which this nation to-nighk. is 
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making in honor of our greatest son of science since the days of Pas vea 1s = Wy 1 these ‘ 
Franklin. The first I shall read is from the University of Glasvo ‘ ‘ ema . tu , 
Sir William Thomson, of University of Glasgow, congrati . . ent el s ) ‘ ‘ IS 
perennial pessession HENRY'S name and works are yours forever, thoug LY vuished experimenters ding Wolla of | iH e 
I irn the loss of his life among you. A) 3 ? 
nerica. i ION ‘ ‘ of the volta i 
The next is from the Angio-American Telegraph Compat plving its appl | | totl 
i } ) tS ) l rounder basis > tie 
Che board of directors of this compa 5 
] ith the memorial services in honor ite | , I, - 4 sa , 
‘ ; . ant \ t x the era ‘ vy I) 
take place in your House of Representativi We cerely unit rief , 
this irreparable loss with the relatives and ‘ ( $ ais il ¥ 
dered si signal services to the acience e ) ( . L) 
his linportant discoveries This « 1 ) ) \ 
a 
Uhe Right ] VISCO i MON : ’ ee 
( { ( ( 
nm y* 1 , . \ ’ 
Phe next dispateh is from the Eastern Telegraph Con ! , ste 
direct United States Cable Company: : 
; . ; \ 
Kindly express In The name ot ly ce 
tion In spirit with the memorial cere , ‘ I 
services ve been so g1 ton t é \ 
but to the world at large Lhe work of su 1 t 
and Professor HENRY has lett a distin thers ‘ ; , 
3s family in the sail bereavement, and t \ . z ; ‘ 
the world has lost a great benefactor , ‘ 
ti 
ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR W OGER Ith pratva } Ute ot 
Prof. W. B. RoGers, of Boston, being introduced by the Vice-] ae a , Raat 
dent, spoke as follows: a . 5 : ‘ + evelo \ 
Lie ¢ re t t i) 
In the opening years ot the present century a learned Italian pl to discovel 
osopher and experimenter devised and brought to t ne ot eles , \ 
scientific world a new engine of electric force, contri ‘ ! ‘ m1 t ) ‘ ‘ i 
cumulating the peculiar form of electric energy, which ‘ e < happy fact ‘ 
servations of Galvani had engaged the attention of scientitic 1 ‘ . 
So general and profound was the interest created by this discovery | ‘ , eedli 
that the great First Consul of France invited Volta to Pari ind att tive ele ‘ 
witnessing his experiments with the newly invented instrument ji ( ’ ( 
the august presence of the National Institute, conferred upon } Fh ‘ } 
highest scientific honors and the most distinguished decorat is Lis vat ot O ress 
gilt. the proots of the f the \ 
Striking as was this tribute to the worth and dignity « ne Soon A} ) | ‘ , { 
to mn) mind the present occasion constitutes a tar grander re ( ) to 
than could be accorded by a First Consul of France, though he ‘ rf re ) ) 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself. lor here the high funet ul ! \ 
thie chosen representatives of a great peopie are assembled in its Cap tot 1k ! er ut ie ) who ; t J ‘ 
tol almost as if by a spontaneous impulse to testify to the wort dl neu ed it i rnd reat « ‘ ‘ 
science and to do honor to one who has been amone the foremo ( | Ss te i n 
its advancement, making this, perhaps beyond any former « si0 nvestigation and ( of na \ 
in the world’s history, a national testimonial to achievements ou The Fre 1) \ ) | 
in the peaceful domain of scientitic investigation. tant d vel 3 are ‘ 
1 am unwilling to interpret this noble memorial meet s dire mut tha 
spired simply by a regard tor the valuable public services of the philo the Oppos dire ; ‘ { 
opher who so wisely, discreetly, and firmly carried ont the tru ima led ‘ thes 
committed to him by the Government of the country. Surely this | struction of the | ‘ 
recognition is largely due to the services which JosEpH HENRY ret magnetic ele ( ( but a ce 
dered to mankind by his scientific discoveries and researches. Let > rents 1 Y 
the philosopher be ever so great in the administration of affairs,even | struct a magnet { 
though these affairs connect themselves directly th tl crease | supposed to be « i for I ‘ 
and spread of knowledge among men, yet the merit and the glory of | volve in a copper helix.” Hed cle 
the discoverer of great scientilic truths transcend the limits of any | and found, as he had expected i ( ere 
merely administrative success. Truly, then, this occasion rises to the | pelled by the es irdina ‘ 
height of a national recognition of science for its own sake in enlarg move it pointe ‘ ‘ ws need ‘ ‘ 
ing the sphere of human intelligence as well as in promoting the | directive ywer, and that in fa er v lt 
material welfare of mankind. I do not doubt that the knowledge of | properties of a magnet Ampere is been s er oNe ‘ 
what we are this night doing will everywhere give to men of science | tricity, and his electre-dyna theory of the a ot 
a new incentive to labor, and will win tor our country an added claim , of magnets has b vort) t 
to the honor of an advancing civilization. stration is concel of race Pr eof N 
That first year of the century which bronght to view the electri Eleetro-dy1 eX] { ( md 
properties of the Voltaic apparatus opened an active campaign in | ntumerousings pp ‘ i ‘ 
this department of research among the physicists and chem of | dctions of currents on ¢ other and of ¢ i 
Europe. Within a few months of the announcement of the of phenomena whi from ft rnovelty atthe time 
polarity and the physiological efiects of the voltaic pile, Nicholson and | intrinsic interest, some of 1 
Carlisle, of England, discovered that its polar wires had the property, | among the m«¢ v1 f lecture-1 


in transmitting the current, of decomposing water, and gathering | tior 


its elements at opposite extremities; and soon with improved torms It was at this stage of « ey mother ent ‘ | 





i \ 
of the apparatus its marvelous analytic power was brought to bear | aday, who was dk » by ) 
on other liquids and solutions, until, through the labors mainly of | the equal of his grea ) \ 
Brazelius and of Davy, the great generalization of electro-positive | in which he had alr t ( 
and electro-negative substances was established, and with it the fruit- | electrical research 
ful theory of the electro-chemical composition of compound bodies. Atter aiding Da d rey rand exte ( 

Greatest among the active investigators of this period was Davy, | experiments soon after ey had been announe 
who, but a few years before an apothecary’s apprentice, was now | producing, forthe first time, the cont ous rotat ind 
seen, inspired by the enthusiasm of an ardent genius, applying the | an electric conductor and the converse rotation t betor 
new instrument of research to yet untried purposes of chemical round the magnet, and a fe eal entere 
analysis. Davy was a poet as well as a philosopher, and we can | investigations whi mitinued for man eal is 
imagine the glow of poetic enthusiasm which warmed his soul when | embodied in his well-known “ Researches in Ele 
he saw for the first time the fiery globules of potassium gathering | and brilliant discoveries which have placed hi t first 3 of 
and exploding around the electric pole. And well might his pre- | the philosophers of modern times 
scient thought exult, for from this and his immediately succeeding Allusion has already been made to the observation of Arago in 1*20, 
discoveries it became established that the fixed alkalies and the | that an iron wire, surrounded by a helix con ivoltaic current, 
earths, till then supposed to be elementary bodies, out of which the | became a temporary magnet 
solid crust of our globe is constituted, are nothing more than the rust Some years later Schweigger, of Ha ed the idea of 
or cinders: that is, the oxides of metals and metalloidal bodies. vreatly augmenting the deviating effect of an el c-current ms 
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y it to traverse successive parallel closely 


magnetic needle by causin 
adjacent coils of the conducting wire, in which the 
pended, and in this way constructs d the well-known galvanometer. 

At length, in 1825, an English electrician, Sturgeon, who had done 
much in the contrivance of electro-dynamic apparatus, improved upon 


Arago’s exp using an iron wire bent in 
Mill¢ 


needle WaS SUS- 


riment by horse-shoe 

which wound in 

As long as the voltaic ecurrent 
] 


[to pass through the conductor the inclosed iron wire was 


form 


covered \¥ hh non-co ting varnish, around Was 


an open hi the conducting wire. 


made magnetic with poles like those of a horse-shoe magnet. When 
the « rent ceased the magnetic foree disappeared. 





j yas Sturgeon’s clectro-magnet; and although its lifting-power 
Was sma lunited at the utmost to a few pounds—it had the merit 
f being in a practical sense the first clectro-magnet. 


After making many experiments with this instrument and with eu 


rents variously applied, Professor Barlow, an English mathematician 
ind engineer, announced as his conclusion that the current of ele 
tricity, under these circumstances, isso greatly retarded in its progr 
through the wire that in a short distance it is rendered int apabl Ol 
upli hing any decided mechanical etiect. This discouraging re 
ulf was made public in the year 1-25, when in many quarters schemes 


bes ut » bye 


proposed for telegraphing through the medium of electric 


force, and it seen at once to have satistied the minds of practical 
ind scientific men generally that an electro-magnetic telegraph was 
impossible 

During all this time America was comparatively silent It is tro 
that Cox had suggested a chemical telegraph, and Hare had made 
numerous improvements in galvanic apparatus, but as vet no repre 
entative { Franklin had entered the tield of electrical research. 
Soon, however, there appeared on the scene, first as an humble me 
chanic, then as a country schoolmaster, then as a professor in the 
Albany Academy, the man whose worth and scientific labors we at 
issernbled to commemorate, and who, in virtue of his various dis 
coveries in electrical ence, mia\ ell be entitled to the honor of 

cl representation. 


Bevinning his career of original experiment in 1827, JoseEpH HENRY 


directed his thoughts to the improvement of electro-magnetic 

propel i is wid especially mo thie development ol increased force in 

ft-iron electro-mugnet. He took up the rude instrument of 

Ss econ, experimented with it, studied the means by which its ett 
cle could be aried and augmented and at length sueceeded in so 
ric fying its constrnuetion and its relation to the exciting current as 
to convert it into an instrument which instead of being able to bear 


a few ounces, or at most a few pound 


3, Was capable of sustaining a 
ls of pounds, and which by still later 


aitel 


improvements, 
his removal to Princeton, exhibited, under t 
moderate battery power, thi 
force of more than three thousand pounds. 


lean well 


‘normous sustaining 


created ly the 
announcement of this result and the delight of those who first wit 


nes ed 


remember the astonishment which was 


As might well be imagined, this striking achievement a 
tion of the scientific world to the rising American 


] ? 
once arew the 


attent 


} ‘ 
e1eciriclab, 


lt wats not that there was extraordinary merit simply in construct- 
ing an apparatus which would support one thousand pounds instead 
of ten, in making a colossal magnet, but the result claimed admira- 


tion because of the series of thoughtful experiments leading to it and 
to yet wider applications; experiments involving an investigation of 
the laws which regulated the relation the magnetic bar ot 
iron, the wire or wires which encircled it, the prolonged conductor, 
and the battery which furnished the power, 


Availing himself of the principle already applied in Schw 
i 


between 


elggers 


galvanometer, HENRY succeeded in multiply ing the effect of the cur- 
rent by causing it to revolve in an insulated wire closely wound 
about the iron core in coils of many thicknesses; and with this ar- 


rangement he 
from ditlerent 


compared the forces developed by currents derived 
galvanic elements and through ditferent lengths of 
ting wire, and he soon established the tact that such currents 
were not of necessity qui kly spent, as had been maintained by Bar- 
but that, under proper conditions, they retained an available 
magnetizing force after having traversed 
He sh 
intensity-battery was required, while for producing great magnetic 
power hear to the source of the current a large surface with but few 
elements, that is, a quantity-battery should be used: and that in the 
latter case the ettect 


short co 


conduc 


low, 
wires of considerable length. 


wed that for securing this persistence over great distances an 


Was greatly increased by using many separate 
ls to inclose the magnet, each connected with the galvanic 
souree, or in place of these a single thicker wire, forming thus what 
he termed a “* quantity-magnet.” 

, in 1831-32, HENRY pro- 
duced a machine moved by electro-magnetism, and exhibited in the 
Albany Academy the memorable experimert of transmitting signals 
by means of his electro-magnet through more than a mile of wire, 
and soon after pointed out the application of the principles shown to 
the transmission of intelligence to a distance. This was undeniably 
the tirst example of what was virtually an electro-magnetic telegraph, 
and turnished a scientitic foundation for those multiplked inventions 
which in later years have made the electro-magnetic telegraph coex- 
tensive with the civilized world. 


It was in this stag his researches that 


e ol 





We may not here consider the various claims of the ingenious in 
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ventors who in later years originated the numerous details of pract- 
ical telegraphy. It was a period in which discovery and invention 
were, as it has been said, “in the air;” and it would be impossible to 
assign to any, even the most illustrious contributors to the result, 
his own precise share in the general progress. 

Not pausing to make further applications of the discoveries we 
have referred to, so suggestive of great practical use, and not fo; 
moment considering the profitable return which might be secured 
from them, HENRY, in the spirit of a true lover of science, continued 
his investigations in the same general field, and after his removal to 
Princeton made other and larger additions to the store of electric 
knowledge. Here, repeating an earlier experiment, he made the i 
portant discovery of the reaction of the current upon itself, causi 
what is called the extra-current, 


a 


and earried on the very original iy 
vestigations which revealed the existence and the laws of induced 
currents of successive orders, which, for their novelty, ingenuity, 
and conclusiveness in the development of an entirely new class of 
phenomena, may, I think, be regarded as the most remarkable and 
classical of his electrical researches. 

From this time forward, until his active scientific career was inter- 
rupted, and in a measure terminated, by his removal to Washington 
to assume the great responsibility of the Smithsonian trust, HENRY 
Passing in succession into new 
departments of physical inquiry, including questions in atmospheri 
electricity, in heat and light, and in molecular physics, and embracing 
theoretical generalizations on the origin of mechanical power and the 
nature of vital force, he never failed to enrich with new facts and new 
suggestions every subject to which his philosophical genius was di- 
rected. Indeed, it may well be said of him in connection with science 
as once it was said of a literary genius whom the world admires: 

Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit ” 

Into the details of 
terest to science and so replete with practical suggestions, I am for 
1 ‘r,and must leave them to other and abler hands 
and to a less popular Neither can I more than passing); 
allud: ater labors of HENRY, by which he initiated a systen 
of meteorological uniform method and of national 
, norto the great improvement which heintroducc 
in our light-house illumination and our tlag-signals, or in connectio 
with the last, to the 
elucidate 


movement 


continued his zealous investigations 


these researches and discoveries, so full of ir 


bidden here to ente 





occasion. 
to those 
research on a 


1 
compre 1CNSLVeHeSS 


admirable series of observations undertaken to 
the acoustic phenomena due to variations of atmospher 
and tv, observations in which, as we all know, he was 
zealously engaged until but afew months before the time when the 
veteran philosopher was compelled by failing health to retire f 
the field of his beneticent ac tivity. 

On reviewing the long and fruitful career of Professor HENRY 
are impressed by his ingenuity and accuracy as an experimentalist 
and by his clearness and breadth as a scientific thinker. Of the for 
mer of these qualitications we have proof in the readiness with which 
he could devise means, at once simple and efficient, tor his investi 


vations, 


iens 





such as are seen in the construction of his first electro-mag 
netic machine, in the conversion of the electro-magnet into a means 
of signaling at a distance, in the thermal telescope by which he noted 
the heat retlected from clouds or distant objects on the land, in his 
device for measuring the velocity of projectiles, and in that by which 
he measured the tenacity of liquid films of differing curvature, antici 
pating Plateau’s later and fuller researches, and in numerous other in 
stances which we may not here recount. 

Of his clearness and comprehensiveness in the discussion of scien- 
tific questions perhaps no better example can be cited than the re 
markable paper on the “ Origin of mechanical! power and the nature 
of vital force,” which, following at avery short interval the publi 
cations of Grove, Mayer, and Joule on the conservation of forces, for 
the first time clearly expounded and illustrated the application of 
this the grandest of the generalizations of modern science to the 
organic world. 

Ingenious, zealous, and patient in experiment, HENRY was most 
conscientious in reporting his results, allowing no preconceived theo 
ries to modify the record or to warp the conclusions to which it 
pointed. He loved scientific truth supremely, and the discovery of 
it was a source of unalloyed delight, for he had early been a greedy 
seeker of knowledge, and had learned, as Lord Bacon has said, that 
‘“while in all other pleasures there is satiety, of knowledge there is 
no satiety, but satisfaction and appetite are perpetually interchange- 
able.” 

As in the case of most men who have attained eminence in science, 
HENRY used his imagination as astimulus and even as a guide to his 
investigations; but while in the course of his work he conld not but 
frame hypotheses, he treated them as but the scatiolding to aid in 
building the solid structure of physical truth, to be thrown to the 
ground as soon as the walls were completed. 

Protessor HENRY was strongly imbued with the spirit of inductive 
philosophy, and knew how, in searching for a true generalization, to 
carry out the process of successive exclusion, to try this and then th 
other experiment in order to discover which of his theories corre- | 
sponded with the facts, believing, doubtless, with the wittiest o! 
l’‘renchmen, that a theory is like a monse, which, after passing through 
nine holes, may be caught in the tenth. 

Although accustomed to distinguish strongly between the merit of 
the discovery of a scientific principle and that of inventions through 
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which the principle was to be applied to the world’s use, he well | lo tl 


Lo those who knew 
j 0 10 Kn 


knew how inseparable are the two, and how greatly even inventions | aft 


t directly inspired by science have quickened its march and ex source of his t a g a aainke > 
tended the field of its activity. The large humanity which was a | on its fly-leaf his gratitude. N 
marked feature in his character led him to weleome heartily every | Sone 
nstance of inventive application, as well when sim conducive to | 1, : 





welfare of soci ty as when giv Ing to science 


a new implement for 
vestigation. Indeed, the 


HENRY was eminently practi ’ 


genius ot 








; e extend this term to embrace the highest, widest, and most 
enduring forms of utility. Valuing highly a le te hypothesis, We! 
e had, I think, no relish for those tlights of the ition in whic] persevert ; 
men of science sometimes indulge themselves | gions of pure | ‘ | \ 
njecture or of vague and indeterminate data, in the | ope, b i \ ‘ 


pell of a profound mathematics, to convert shadowy suggestions into and 
substantial truth. 





Large and accurate as were his attainments in physical s ence, world le : : , 
HENRY was too modest and too just to dogmati e Oo} ques ns ll the « ! 
regard to which opinions are divided. Whatever were his convictions It re i l « t | 
, matters transcending scientific inquiry and proof, he did not allow i ilphaln | l to 
them to be the standard by which other consciences were to be judged ards from his 
and he felt, as I cannot but believe, that dogmatism, where there are nat nd secie ( } (pp 
grounds for doubt, in any province of thought, is injurious to the I observe thu eS I ‘ \ voken,¢ 
cause of truth and incompatible with that genuine philosophy which | some regret that Pri li Y left ‘ ‘ 
recognizes how small is the segment of our actual knowledge as con dow1 1 I | 


pared to the infinite sphere of possible discovery. | 
In closing this imperfect notice of the labors and the character as aid 

















a philosopher which have given to Josepit HENRY so high a place | inve rution so ) I fa d | | 
among the men of science ot our day, and have won for | the ex ! h rethr ‘ the re , » amo 
ing honor of this national memorial meeting, I am led to allude to the wild elements « ‘ ‘ ind 
the illustration which he has furnished of the peculiar genius and | when they had made a « ‘ ind to the of 
temperament of the American people. In his example we see that commercial \ ere, k \ i rid 
combination of the practical and the philosophical which we make it use ‘ ‘ ew e they arent back to resume thei 
claim as characteristic of our nation, and which refutes the char original search \ ( Ido not ( ‘ ‘ 
sometimes made, that, although fertile beyond other nations in inven- | gretted the loss « ‘ } 
tion, we do not rise to the higher level of scientitic thought. Nor can But something is due tot lions of Ameriea rutsice 
I refrain, in this connection, from appropriating to our country the | of science ; and e | has the 
words in which Milton so nobly characterized the capacities of the | forservice. It wa lful that the G ( | . re 
great nation of which, in his time, we were a part: at its capital, a ¢ ‘ to 
\ nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acuteto | aS Its Counselor a tte \ 
vent, subtle and sinewy to discours lL not beneath the reac rany p 
chest that human capacity can soar to. 
fron 10 1 
ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 1 » Hoo \ ; 
Mr. GARFIELD, a member of the House of Representatives and of oer © elect : 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, then delivered nai = 
the following address: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: In the presence of these fathers of science who cot sian i ‘ 
have honored this occasion with their wisdom and eloquence, I can | tor eles 
do but little more than express my gratitude for the noble contribu- I I f 
tion they have made to this national expression of love and reverency, | TePUision were discover G , - 
So completely have they covered the ground, so fully have they adst ee r : €-. : : ' ; 
sketched the great life which we celebrate, that nothing is left but eal t for ; os 
to linger a moment over the tributes they have offered and select here | In the child! 
and there a special excellence to carry away as a lasting memorial. : ; 
No page of human history is so instructive and signilicant as the | jeipioss tear. 
record of those early influences which develop the character and WI elec 
direct the lives of eminent men. To every man of great original power, | Was tot and 
there comes in early youth, a moment of sudden discovery—of self | ‘(rp Uae hosp! : 
recognition—when his own nature is revealed to himself, when he | gods of the sea, euidia Sa dee | 
catches, for the first time, a strain of that immortal song to which | ing him to death. 
his own spirit answers, and which becomes thenceforth and forever “When we consi tartling forms this « ‘ 
the inspiration of his life— eee ee 
Like noble music unto noble words the { : - a : | ; 
More than a hundred years ago, in Strasbourg on the Rhine, in obedi- Os ua 
ence to the commands of his father, a German lad was reluctantly | 55 10 pt f 
studying the mysteries of the civil law, but feeding his spirit as best But the di ( 790, an 
he could upon the formal and artificial poetry of his native land, production of ction of t 
when a page of William Shakspeare met his eye, and changed the |W’ %9re’ ws hal ae ae poe 7 : 
whole current of his life. Abandoning the law, he created and | put further dis 
crowned with an immortal name the grandest epoch of German litera- Phe 1 ri tep take 0 
ture, é 7 
Recording his own experience, he says: S 
At the first touch of Shakspeare’s genius I made th« id confession that some netism wa ‘ 
thing inspiring hovered above me. * * * The first page of his that Lread mad As Franklin had « tice wedad ‘ = 
me his for life; and when I had finished a single play, I stood like one born blind 30 O 
on whom a miraculous hand bestows sight ina moment L saw, I felt, in the most | to 182 is « ‘ pod Da 
vivid manner that my existence was infinitely expanded and Ay ) LA I f t 
‘his Old World experience of Goethe’s was strikingly reproduced, | Melty through my oh , Lc 
though under different conditions and with different results, in the | jroker Cai thee at ' 
early life of Josepm Hrenry. You have just heard the incident  willof the elecu t t 
worthily recounted: but let us linger over it a moment. An orphan xt power t 
boy of sixteen, of tough Scotch fiber, laboring for hisown supportat |, — ot ; . 
the handicraft of the jeweler, unconscious of his great power, «le cal ae eat ' 
lighted with romance and the drama, dreaming of a possible career d 
on the stage, his attention was suddenly arrested by a single pag n 1831 i s 
of an humble book of science which chanced to fall into his hands, , /°°90" ® : nee of Ras : “ 
It was not the flash of a poetic vision which aroused him. It was | equi aren b ™ 
the voice of great Nature calling her child. With quick recognition By me ft \ 
and glad reverence his spirit responded; and from that moment to | the batters ra 
the end of his long and honored life, Josep! HENRY was the devoted O° )),7)), Cans yt Pe : tai 
student of science, the faithful interpreter of nature. { Applause. } vention of th 2 
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was never more needed than at the date of Professor HENRy’s arrival 

* at the capital. 
The venerable gentleman of almost eighty years, who has just 
addressed us so eloque , has portrayed the difficulties which beset 
the Government it attempt to determine how it should wisely and 


worthily exeente the trust of Smithson. It was a perilous moment 


for the credit of America when that bequest was made. In his large 


catholic { d Smithson did not tramme! the bequest with con- 
ditions In nine ords he set forth its objeet—* for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” He asked and believed that 
America would interpret Lis wish aright and with the liberal wisdom 
Ol scr 

At weting is not a good place to determine scientific truths. 
At e yeas and ni that are called from this desk from day to day 
are t the si preme test of science, as the country finds when we 
ittemmpt to settle any sclentine question, whether it relates to the 


to f 
ars Con 


polariscope ol Laughter. ] 


vrestled with those nine words of Si 


Hance, 


ten ve Tess nithson 


ind could not handle them. Some political philosophers of that period 
held that we had no constitutional authority to accept the gift atall 
| laughter | and propose d to send it back to England. 
able proposition 
wanted it; 


ivery COUCECIV- 
The colleges clutched at it; the libraries 
the public ation societies desired to scatter it. The fortu- 
the this: that, after ten years of 
was wise enough to acknowledge 


Was nade, 


nate settlement of question was 


wrangling, Congress Its OWN Iwnor- 


ance, and authorized a body of men to tind some one who knew how 
to settle it | Applau ae | And these men were wise enough to choose 
your great comrade to undertake the task. Sacrificing his brilliant 
prospects as a discoverer, he undertook the ditiieult work. He drafted 


a paper, in which he offered an interpretation of the will of Smithson, 
mapped out a plan which would meet the demands of science and sub- 
mitted it to the suffrage of the republic of scientific scholars. After 
due if received the almost unanimous approval of the 
With faith and sturdy perseverance, he adhered to 
the plan and steadily resisted all attempts to overthrow it. 

In the . 
trust, he never swerved from his first purpose; and he succeeded at 
last in realizing the ideas with which he started. But it has taken 
all that time to e with which Congress had 


get rid of the ineumbrane 
overloaded the Institution. In this work Professor HENRY taught the 
hat they 


valuable lesson to all founders and supporters of colleges, 
rr brick and mortar and more for brains. { Applause. ] 


should pay less f 
st orders imposed upon him by Congress, he was required 


deliberation 


scientific world 


thirty-two years during which he administered the great 


Under the 


fin 
to expend $25,000 a year in purchasing books. By wise resistance he 


managed to lengthen out the period for that expenditure ten years; ! 


and afew years ago he had the satisfaction of seeing Congress remove 
from the Institution the heavy load by transferring the Smithsonian 
library to the Library of Congress. The fifty-eight thousand volumes 
and forty thousand pamphlets of rare scientific value which are now 
upon our shelves, have added greatly to the value of the national 


library; but their care and preservation would soon have absorbed 
the rescurces of the Smithsonian. When Congress shall have taken 


he other incumbrance, the national museum, off the hands of 
stitution by making fit provision for the care of the great collection, 
ley will have done still more to realize the ideas of Professor HENRY. 
pplause. } 

He has steod by in all these years, meeting every great 
question of science with that calm spirit which knew no haste and 
norest. At the call of his Government he discovered new truths and 


i 
I 
i 
| 
t 


our side 


mustered them into its service. The twelve hundred light-houses 
that shine on our shores, the three thousand buoys along our rivers 


and coasts testify to his faithfulness and efficiency. 

When it became evident that we could no longer depend upon the 
whale fisheries to supply our beacon-lights, he began to search for a 
substitute for sperm oil; and after a thousand patient experiments he 
made the discovery that of all the oils of the world, when heated to 
250° Fahrenheit, the common, cheap lard oil of America became the 
best illuminant. That discovery gave us at once an unfailing sup- 
ly, and for many years saved the Treasury a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year 


+8) 
t 


He had no such pride of authorshiv as to cling to his own methods 
when a better could be found. He has recently tested the qualities 
of petroleum as an illuminant, and recommended its use for the 
smallerlights. In instances far too numerous to be recounted we have 
long had this man as our counselor, our guide, and our friend. 

During all the years of his sojourn among us, there has been one spot 


in this city across which the shadow of partisan politics bas never | 


We | 


fallen; and that was the ground of the Smithsonian Institution. 
have seen in this city at least one great, high trust se faithfully dis- 
charged for a third of a century that no breath of suspicion has ever 
dimmed its record. The Board of Regents have seen Prof. HENRY’s 
accounts all closed; and, atter the most rigid examination, the unani- 
mous declaration is made that, to the last cent, during the whole of 
that period his financial administration was as faultless and com- 
prete as his discoveries in science. The blessing of such an example 
in this city ought at least to do something to reconcile these men of 
science to the loss they sutlered when their friend was called to serve 
the Government at its capital. 

Remembering his great career as a man of science, as a man who 
served his Government with singular ability and faithfulness, who 


the | 


of human investigation for truth against speculation ? 
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was loved and venerated by every circle, who blessed with the light 
of his friendship the worthiest and the best, whose life added new 
luster to the glory of the human race, we shall be most fortunate, if 
ever in the future, we see his like again. [Long continued applause, ] 

ADDRESS OF 


HON. S. S. COX, 


Mr. COX. Mr. President, we have found by recent sad experiences 
in this Hall that death is no respecter of persons. Neither is he a re- 
specterof seasons. He may choose the merriest month for the saddest 
In May last, when the sun was warm, the sky blue, 
the tlowers in bloom, and the trees luxuriant in leaf, he entered 
yonder quaint structure secluded amid its greenery and bore away 
one of our rarest minds and purest men. By one fatal wrench of his 
skeleton hand a splendid career of eighty years was closed; in a 
twinkling the one hard problem of along and studious life was solved: 
the wonder-world beyond had become a “discovered country” to 
JosePH HENRY. Its season, we trust, is perpetual May to him, and 
its new life removed from him, if not from his bereaved family and 
friends, the sting of death, and from the grave its victory. 

The lightning, which had been evoked by him to transmit its instan- 
taneous message to the remotest parts of the earth, sped on its quick 
errand to tell the learned of all lands that an intellectual magnate 
hadbeen translated. The magnetic cord whose first duty, as arranged 
by him, was to send the tidings of a new star over land and under 
ocean to every seat of science, heralded to all that “ God had unloosed 


his weary star,” and that he was a lost luminary in the galaxy ot 
intellect. 


bereavement. 


Wail! for the glorious Pleiad fled! 
Wail! for the ne'er returning star! 

W hose mighty music ever led 
The spheres in their high homes afar. 

Associated with our Government through the Sinithsonian Insti- 
tution, and with the world through the amenities of science which 
it created, the loss of JosSEPH HENRY is not merely national—it is cos- 
mopolitan, universal. It is fitting that the head of an institution 
which welcomes all countries and all worlds should have a tribute 
here worthy of such extended and shining fame. 

HONORS TO THE PRINCES OF SCIENCE, 

In our federal way, we order condemned cannon to make bronzes for 
our soldiers. Our land is full of the eftigies of military heroes. I have 
no criticism upon such a patriotic custom. Indeed, I see that the gal- 
lant soldier (General Sherman) is to follow me; and I am more than 
reluctant to suggest a word of dissent from such an honored obsery- 
ance. Our parks display, also, the forms of literary celebrities 
Shakspeare, Goethe, Scott, and Burns, and the grand bead-roll, 
favored of the muses, with only now and then a Humboldt, and a 
dim memory of Goethe as a devotee of science. The Washingtons 
and Tells, soldiers and patriots, arouse the enthusiasm of the masses 
of mankind. This, too, may be well; for the Princes of Science, like 


| Archimedes, Gallileo, Kepler, Newton, Gioja, Foricelli, Boy!e, Leibnitz, 


Laplace, Davy, Herschel, Arago, Lyell, Faraday, and Henry, have 
their niche in a more exalted and enduring Pantheon. 

Bacon, the father of experimental science! What are divines, ju 
rists, statesmen, soldiers, princes, to this great and audacious leadei 
Newton, of 
whom Macaulay says that “in no other mind have the demonstrative 
faculty and the inductive faculty coexisted in such supreme excel- 
lence and perfect harmony!’ What are the mere temporary favorites 
of the mass of men compared with him? History gives its muse un- 
bounded license to sing the glories of the Napoleons of our world. 


| They were, indeed, guiding intellects ; they were wonderful for civic 


organization and still more wonderful in their genius for destruc- 
tion. But to the thoughtful mind their heroism is not comparable 
with that of Edmund Halley, who investigated the properties of the 
atmosphere, the tides, magnetism, and the comets, and who periled 
his life in seeking the distant island of Saint Helena, there to map 
out in sublime isolation the southern constellations. He was no 
prisoner, no exile, no modern detiant Prometheus chained to a rock. 
He was the peaceful observer and serene conqueror of worlds which 
Alexander never sighed to conquer and which Napoleon never looked 
upon save in selfish moodiness from that historic rock. 

Lord Bacon has been referred to most pertinently by the learned 
gentleman, (Professor Rogers.) May I make another reference to the 
tatherof induction? He gave us written wisdom beyond that of the 
ancients. He has said that— 

Whereas founders of states, law-givers, extirpers of tyrants, fathers of the peo- 
ple were honored but with titles of worthies or demi-gods—inventors were ever 
consecrated with the gods themselves. 

These are golden words. They properly interpret a philosophic 
mind. In Bacon’s meaning of the word inventor, he comprehended 
those who both discover and apply, originate and use, the secrets of 
nature for the increase and diffusion of knowledge and the benefac- 
tion of mankind. 

States come and go; aking to-day is a subject to-morrow; the dis- 
crowned suzerain of the Orient last year, this year is the vassal of 
a newly crowned empress. Lawgivers who pursue their tortuous and 
tangled paths, what can they do among the atoms or the spaces? 
They appropriate money, fix taxes, raise armies, declare war; but to 
change one little chemical relation, how powerless! Not all the stat- 
utes ever inscribed on parchment can stop soft iron from becoming 
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elements from their previous combination in the state of carbonic 
id to the radiant heat of What is the mechanical 
power exerted by animals? It is but the passage of organized mat- 
ter in the stomach from an unstable to a stable equilibrium. It is 
the combustion of food. Animal power, like the combustion of fuel, 

1in in the sunbeam! Arriving thus at the very threshold 
of the mystery of vitality, he W hat is its office? Only that of 
who directs the power of the engine. 7 


Py the sunbeam! 


TL potential api 
asks: 


The engineer 


But these exploitsand assoc lations, incentives and accomplishments, 
do not furnish the substantial pediment of HENRY’s fame. Did he 
spend his vacation as Princeton professor in blowing soap-bubbles for 
a fortnight? It wasnot the bubble reputation which he sought. He 


Was BeCKING 


something less fragile and prismatic; he was then making 
the law of 


quid films and molecular energy. 
that thermal telescope, soexquisitely constructed, referred to this even 
ng by Professor Rogers, with such loving and delicate analysis, and so 
recently used in our country under the auspices of Edison? 
out not merely that the moon has no heat, but measuring the heat of 
ome animate object in a distant field. He is making the type of a 
mechanism beyond all expression refined. Is he studying the red 
flame of the sun’s corona? It is his mode of reaching out for its tem- 
perature and other mysteries which the spectroscope is about reveal 
gy; or, maybap, for 
vy the condensation of al 


In all the st 


Lockyer’s or some other protoplasm, revealed 
' 


1 | into one 
branches he was a central light. Edmund Spenser has 
JOSEPH HENRY may be called the savant 


He loved toshow what science was in its essence, 


wen called the prone ts’ prone De 
of the physicists. 
ifting in living harmony all speculations and experiments into a 
higher pl ile a century he never 
to investigate the uses and the correlation of forces, and the 

nof energy. Here his faith was para- 
Whether the energy possessed by any set 
of bodies were potential, stored up and unseen, or whether it were 
sibly performing its work ; 


Ncientia scientiarum ! kor half 
ceased 
modification and conserva 


mount to his knowledge. 


yet in all its phases he believed it never 
Wherever it might go, and howsoever it might elude human 

not lost I It could not but by 
uinihilation die,” and God permitted no annihilation of his forces. 
ed him tothe grand CIscovery by which he will be 


remem bered 


altered 


igilance, it was t was conserved. 


These studies 
evel 

Above all, he was an electrician, Columbus had no better title to 
than HeNkyY has to the discovery of 
telegraph. Make a catalogue of his 


eral and special services in science ; 


overyv of the new world 
pi clip of the n 


re and more of ger 


the dis 
whneble 
digest his 


thirty years of Smithsonian re ports, and 


tt 


at last his siunple magnet— 
is the emblem and evidence of his power over the 
wizardry of nature in ber most marvelous manifesgations. [| Applause. ] 


hor sé shoe 


HOW HE WAS FITTED FOR HIS SPECIAL WORK 


His experiences from youth fitted him for his work. His Scotch 
Presbyterianism did not untit him for a combat with the diablerié of 
the storm. His farmer-boy life gave him thews and sinews and hon 
esty, Which his engineering from the Hudson to Erie strengthened 
tor the labor lime of closet and laboratory. His experience as jew- 
eler-journeyman gave him a knowledge of mechanism and tools not 
to be despised in experiment and in an age which Carlyle sings as 


that of “tools and the man.” His attempt to be a physician did not 
detract from his after studies in chemistry. His profession of math 
ematics gave precision to his thoughts and calculations. Only one 


anomaly appears in bis early days before 
tracted him by its spell. 


the magnetic current at- 
He loved tietion, poetry, and play-acting. 
Like Ampére and other scientists, he, too, bad his romantic mood and 
his tender Perhaps this tendency quickened his imagination 
ind gave hope and success to bis experiments by its a prvort allure- 
Why should it not? Hypothesis may be delusive; so was 
ichemy, but it was the progenitor of chemistry. Was not astrol- 
oxy a theory, a poem, a dream? Yet it led up a ladder of stars to the 
It was said by one of the learned professors 
who spoke this evening that Professor HENRY was 

y In the sense of a poetaster of a small coterie and of little 
Tancy, he It was said his illumination came slowly 
aud through labor. Ah! soit did, perhaps, until he found the volume 
that awoke and started his peculiar tendency and talent. He had 
but he had the masterly genius to curb and control it, to di- 
rect and glorify if 

It has been said that at one time he was enamored of the drama and 
was almost persuaded to makeit his permanent occupation. He had 
) friendship for Damon, and a morbid desire after the melancholy 
Pane. But he was disenchanted of this illusory ambition by friends 
who knew his sedate and studious mind, to which an academic course 
snd the little volume on physics, which provoked his curiosity on 
vravity, gave a useful and permanent bent. Then came, all roseate 
ind radiant, the blossom of that magnificent fruitage which was the 
promise of a life rounded and full of cautious experiments and philo- 
sophic deduction. 

HIS METHODS OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. 

What of fancy he had, he restrained by patience in details and 
thoroughness in work. Glittering generalization he avoided, as he 
did controversy. His plan of education for others was that which he 
applied to himself. He began with the concrete. 


age. 
nents 
siblimest of sciences, 
Vrotessor Gray 


not a venus, 


was no genius. 


renius, 


What is he doing with | 


Finding | 
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If indeed Lockyer | Professor HENRY’s plan, and no message is possible with sound. 
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and one hundred thousand observations. If Draper successfully 
controverts, it will be done by like patience and labor in details. If 
HENRY succeeded in his grand inquisition, it was by similar detailed 
labors. While measuring and weighing the forces of nature he can 
tiously deduced his theory. He gathered the efforts of others—Oér- 
sted, Arago, Davy, Sturgeon, and Faraday—in his favorite domain of 
electro-magnetism and made a sheaf which stood above them all 
He forged the viewless vineulum in the chain of causes, which bound 


| the universe of matter and mind in intelligent unity and linked th 


soul close to the great white throne ! 

Yet he was in his most special sphere a pioneer who blazed his way 
through the forest. He was more than the Baptist of a new dispen 
sation of science. He was both herald and hero of our age of electro. 
magnetic wouders ! 

DISCOVEKER AND INVENTOR 

In speaking of Professor Morse in 1875 in this Hall, I undertook t 
distinguish between those who found principles and those who adapt 
them to practical ends. I said: “ Your Newtons and Laplaces in the 
celestial mechanism, and your Aragos, Ampéres, and Henrys in electro- 
magnetism, are not the temporary but the eternal heroes; but the 
lesser intellect carries off the chaplet and sometimes the lucre.” | 
then gave a history of the electric magnet from its beginning down 
to Professor HENRY’s discovery ; and I asserted what I was proud to 
say during his life, and what all now confess—that Morse was but the 
inventor of a machine, HENRY the philosophic discoverer of the prin- 
ciple! Others had discovered the relations between magnetism and 
electricity ; and others had made divers limited applications of the 
magnet, but the inventor of only one form of application carried ott 
the reward. 

HIS STEPS 


TOWARD THE GREAT DISCOVERY 


It may seem to some a little thing to ring a bell at one end of a 
mile-wire by a current at the other end. It may seem to some a lit 
tle thing to discover the induction of currents, as HENRY did; or to 
call in a relay magnet at a distance to help the halting power; or to 
produce the spark by means of purely magnetic induction. It seemed 
doubtless to many a foolish thing to talk to members of his family 
across the Princeton campus by an electric wire, or by a pole fron 
basement to attic in the college have his negro boy play a real fiddle 
in the cellar whose tune was repeated in a mock fiddle in the garret 
But these experiments were the gradations to a higher plane where 
the genius of his science was consummate, 


Hi MAGNETIC KESEARCHES 

Before he began his researches much was known of the electro 
magnet. Stillit was only a plaything. 
circuit short. It wasas feeble in its energy as the child which toyed 
with it. It was little besides soft iron. HENRY energizes it so as to 
make its results stupendous and far-reaching. How? By many 
turns of a single wire he gives quantity and intensity to the elusive 
element, so that with his short circuit and united cireumvolutions he 
makes the continuous circuit, Sturgeon’s electro-magnets were fee- 
ble. They might lift a few ounces. One evening in the midst of his 
family Professor HENRY is reading an account of Sturgeon’s work, 
when suddenly he exclaims: “ I will make an experiment that will 
astonish the world.” Instead of the insulated bar surrounded by an 
uninsulated coil, he insulates the wire instead of the iron. He em 
ploys many more coils and begets the ton-lifting magnet; and lo! 
there follows in time the telegraph and telephone. This is accom 
plished simply by the arrangement of the acid and zine in one way, 
in his way. He adds to the cells of the battery; and there is liter 
ally no limit in distance for the effect. When he found that the 
power of the battery must be as the length of the conductor, he so 
intensilies the iron at such a distance that it gives enchantment to 
this modern Merlin’s magic wand of wire. It was not mere by-play 
when he made a mechanical motor out of his big magnet, nor in over- 
coming resistance hitherto insurmountable, for distance is resistance. 
It was not asportive thing to liftaton by his magnet; nor was it 
an inconsequential freak when he severed a current and thus dropped 
heavy weights at a distance. Such experiments made the lightning 
his familiar, his demon, his servitor. He lured it into his lecture 
room from out of its clouded home in the thunder-storm. He tamed 
it so that he could bridle, mount, ride, curb, and spur it at will. Thus 
he planted the germ of asystem which now numbers 492,913 miies 
of intelligent wire, and traverses all climates and dips under all seas. 


[ Applause. ] 


Its intensity was low and its 


CONSEQUENCES TO MANKIND 

He stood upon his vantage-ground not only to signal the world by 
lightning, but to measure time, calculate longitudes, follow the flight 
of the cannon-ball, and record the stellar motions and transits. It is 
a remarkable fact that only one improvement in the magnetic sys 
tem has been made since Professor HENRY gave it tous. It 
transmits more than one message at a time. 
HENRY made it phonetic, if so remained. 
are obsolete. 


now 
But when Professor 
The alphabetic symbols 
The distant magnet when excited makes its dots and 
clicks its audible language, just as HENry designed. Blot out Morse 
and his machine, and Professor HENRyY’s instrument, the telegraph, 
would go ca, Like Stephenson’s multi-tubular boiler, it remains 
amid all change; for it is perfect because it has a principle. Discard 
All 


has found Nature’s inner secret, it is by his two thousand photographs | the signals, alarms, and devices for distant intelligence have their 
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fountain in Professor HENRY’s brain. G n his bra n,and vou have time and space. 1 ‘ z acience not that of t) y } 
Morse, Bell, Edison, and the entire circle of electric inventors. of the towne lhandms nity _ 
What a grand occasion was that at the centennial, when Sir Will. | If “we are of a ew ania Talal e the ; 2 
iam Thompson and Professor HENRY met about the telephone! What | ulties while ther 4 ant ble 
fruition of hope! How jocund the exhuberant heart leaped up to | HENRY and his lit le 7 me e 
see fresh evidences of the truth of his early experi ts under the | which when it left out te 1 i anal . 
rigid laws of science! rifv anew ea ( the sceR A ‘ . , 
HIS SCIENCE AND HIS FA es if 
These laws, -however, never shadowed his ds ‘ ; F 
fu . good, and true, His modest met] ods of researé ‘ é 4 | I 4 A ,s 
tended his knowledge and enlarged his reason, never disturbed his ta 2 q a oc of 4 C 
While, like the magnetic needle, it ever pointed one directic - ao Miata : ; ; 
was never tremulous with scepticism Ile who knew so much of Lig : ; Se ree 
earth, and believed so much of Heaven, } ul a faith whieh was la er | M PRESIDEN _ ‘ i bial The 
than his reason. When he said to his students Weexn \ fact to the virt ies of the ce for ort \ he dre ot u | 
when we refer it toa law ”’—did he stop there? He bowed reve (gra to Was Ww > ‘ S 
as he added—“ When we explain a law, we refer it to the vy of Ge ee ma werk aera 
\pplause. ] He never allowed sense to obscure spirit or secondary from earth MM , _ . vale } . trilt, te 
causes to be primal! He spoke no spe land tang! no creec for e\ } 5 Mave Oe] > ’ ‘ . u 
or chance. He had the eye of reason to guide his radiant path and | ‘ ery concelva ro ,t de : to rT, resp ' 
the ear of faith to inspire and exalt his reason Ihe netuosity of | 2 Jove tor some dead ’ r, states 3 ¢ 
the one was tempered by the docility of the other. The dilettante, the hese eat , mean t 
mystic, the pantheist, and the trancendentalist were to him less than | [OPM sling res Of GEGGs DGG DORCAS On, are BU 
Hippancy and vanity; for he knew the limits of all | in philos Sntives to , the pres : — teoady progr 
ophy, physical, mental, and ethical, and never leaped the flaming toward that bett on ' mois the thinate destiny of 
bounds, to raise issues on insoluble problems or dispute the divine — a Fac 
mission of Him who spake as never man spake. “ That wl bh we : Wi : t , 2 : = oo : 
KDOW 18 little, but that which we kn »W HoT, IS llNnmense, eB ilmed bronze, : eo 1 : eur m . i a Tot 
Laplace; and thebumility of Professor HENRY foun his highest J per ees : - . ; - : 7 
aspiration reason for the lowliest modesty. He too!) elte thet ce ee REASE BSN wee testimony ¢ 
healing balmof evening from the dazzling radiance of speculat merits of one r day Stoog £0 — o t resplendent 
and in its sweet and inviting undertones found whisperings of it agi : ae Se ae s "5 
finite love. [Applause. ] eit rena ee ; ' BAO SANA 'OE'} Pee es He AON 
During his long life and its closing hours he clung to the Rock of ane om apes aye een eae 
Aves as the foundation of all his knowledve aud the irce of a 3 |! Sand conti vane es , 3 
comfort. For him there was no gauge of prayer; for jn e | 2 ae eo : ne 
said, was above and beyond science. There was fo nt wok 
ht to shine on the daily path of life than that sun of 1 teonus is ' : 
hose reflection was but the faint illu nation in oul e] 7 
We have written testimony but a few weel elore ‘ ; : 
exalted faith in our religion Amidst a universeot chang ‘ he ‘at ; 
gy retnained the same from oue moment to 
moment of recorded time had its separate his \ ' 
»f wonders is presented to usin our rapid tlight t ) 
to the steadfast truth that after all our attempts to grapple w ine ‘ — 
problem of the universe, the simplest conce ption which expands and ' 
connects the phenomena of nature is that of the existence of one spir ; g 
al Being, infinite in wisdom, in power, andall divine perfections, which | , 
exists always andeverywhere, which has created us with intellectua . 
faculties in some degree to comprelend his operations as they are dentpieh siti a Crt, ARS Caeeyen 
developed in nature. This was his divine creed of creeds! It was failed 
reconciled with science. He believed that this Intinite Being was un 
changeable and that therefore His operations were in accordance | (""" - 
with the uniform laws. I inding eve ryw here evidences of intellectual , t t ‘ t ips t at > 
arrangements as he found them in the operations of man, he inferred 
that these two classes of phenomena were the results of similar intelli | » Ara ’ Da 6 taneously disc 
gence. He found within himself ideas of right and wrong, and de- | ered that a pir irrounded by a spiral wire through w 
duced and believed that they formed the basis of our ideas of the 1 current of galwa passed, Ww d bee magnet and mat 
moral universe. In other words, he believed in a Divine Being as en Or \ erra ut success 
the director and governor of all, and lived as he died, hoping and | f 4 
praying for His intinite mercy. ; : " can 
Aloof from the lights and shadows of hope and fear, what unim- | j~29 ] 401 ‘ ind 
agined and “ wondrous glory beyond all glory ever seen” is his to-day! epted by the ect ‘ph was 
Flowers and fishes, ruins and rivers, skeletons and scoriw, all the | RS | a ; 
torms of things and forces of nature; the motions of wind, tide, and | , , 
water; the elasticity of steam and the explosions of electricity, which | tru | t . ‘ 
were here in unrest, seeking immobility by laws of their own—all | and beanswer th v,a 
those mobile elements which he demonstrated, were seeking repose | &'S 
even in slag or cinders and seeking it by celestial motions and forces— } 4), 
these are all one tohim now! The correlation of forces and the con 1 ‘ ' 
servationof energy aresolved, The principleof chemistry and vitality, | ’ : ; 


of the moving atom and the immortal mind, no longer vex him with | (°ct™oms oe > HH a oe 
their mystery. Hissoul, which was never tried on earth by the ecru- , 
cible, and his religion which was never limited to the laboratory 
whose relict radiance it is ours to recall—has that rest which he ob- 
served to be the final law of all animate nature here. 

He believed with Oérsted that the practice of science was religious 
worship; and like that Danish physicist—like Faraday and Boyle— 
“sweetness and light were blended in his pure nature.” With un- 
blemished eye, like the eagle, his scientific ken gazed into the sun 
itself for its revelation; and yet he nestled, dove-like, amidst his hu 
man domestic affections. [Applause.] His processes of thought were 
chastened by his Christ-like life and heavenly faith; and he has his 
reward in eternal bliss. 

When the first telegraphic message went from this capital on the 


thing was perf ‘ 1 f its author, and mever has bee 


vears, appeared, a ul te t“ t 1 the ranning ft pap 
that converted it to a tele apt Phat inven nd not have a ver 


at the world has gor 


back to Pre ssor H LY ie ot le which 18 »w used wherever civi ‘ 


| Phen, in 1846, Profess e, | been experimenting om the « tt 
| 


1 
“4th of May, 1844, “What God hath wrought,” it but echoed the + eae co - t tance of ( sof talles, ath 
thought of this reverent thinker, who had discovered its mission, | they were face to face, and can hear the tones of the familiar voice, and the lo 
and who thus recognized the infinite intelligence whose processes | oe — 
were beyond human ken. This belief chastened his intellectual dig- Nore.—The word “telephone” is used in the above passages aa asynonym for 
nity, and while it gave him added courage to explore the secrets of ! “acoustic telegraph,” but is ordinarily applied specifically to the vocal telegraj 
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” et—that ae - ; ° . ing nee pes n ¢ ee For this reason the memory of his life and fame should be treas 
: Sak Gani aie Tea Rana, wvery ured by all as an example to the youth of our land, to show that 
obs ’ lace ial aplith diemix widiatin <illnnidal ne honor and fame may be earned in the school of philosophy as well as 
Stu ¥ are the omade the great disco md | in the more tempting and active scenes of public life; and therefor 
es t ae e ree re a : Sm eas I rejoice that this occasion has been honored by the presence of 
ee ac ieae SE Br eae veering netic telanvaphs, | “0! ed an audience in this the Hall of Representatives of the Cap 
i ' tothe me cla the men who made the new com. | to! of our nation. 
i n order Many students, who at this moment are hard at work on th: 
: ' er é kd ~ studies for the advantage of mankind, will feel themselves perso: 
oe eR eee ,).... ally encouraged and honored by the tokens of re spect and affection 
‘ : unity and the Suprem thus paid their prototype, Professor HENRY ; and their stimulated 
! by their nuity and labors in the cause of that science he loved so well will ereet to hin 


ye a monument more lasting than of brass or marble. 


PRAYEI 





The VICE-PRESIDENT. The exercises of the evening will now 









































— ' ncaa hacer’ i ea aiieatie BeOe ate B ti, be concluded with prayer by Rey. Dr. SUNDERLAND. 

I conquest Wa oto el cities razed, homes desolated, o1 Rev. Dr SUNDERLAND oftered the following prayer: 

! I fo) erushed and werated, but over the obstaclk { , 

n maasteri er . ind rns ng them to the uses of his Our Father and our God, Thou who dwellest in supernal light 
vanes Se el or orphans are left to mourn over his victo and yet with him who is of an humble and contrite heart—Thon 
+m erla sve reason to rejoice in the increased know! who hast been so often dishonored in the anarchic thoughts of me: 

‘ e and at sted ty which 4 wed in the wake of hia in ud yet dost view the same with ineffable patience, uphold us! 

ectual triumi these all men are brought nearer to each Fain would we with all our hearts bow before Thee in wonder and 
md the vires which now connect all parts of the | #@eration. 

uble eart} ve ¢ e more to harmonize the prejudices and pas We give Thee hearty thanks for that creation when the morning 


of man than the conquests of Xerxe Alexander. and Napoleon stars sang together and for that redemption heralded by a multitude 


one knew better than Professor HENRY that all of nature’s laws | 0f the heavenly hosts—“ Glory to God in the Highest and on earth 


ot et beer revealed, and that there remained an intinite tield peace, good will to men!” 
further ¢ tian and atnd We thank Thee for the mighty train of human generations. We 
It was a chemist of London who conceived the thoneht and pro- | thank Thee for the capacities of the human race opening out toward 
the means wherebv Professor HENRY waa enabled to accom- | the fature for evermore. We thank Thee for the great nations that 
o much further good. Arts may have been lost or forgotten, | ave run their course and for the great nations that are still enact 
shania iia i eeded. and the world’s libraries and universities | 12g their parts in this wondrous field of time. We thank Thee for 
ince the vast accumulations of knowledve | the vigor of intelligence and the grandeur of enterprise that hav 
ul for es bee rnered and stored awav in these valuable | discovered so many great things for man. We thank Thee for the 
orina of lea eet nature remained so bountiful that there | ™@uy toilers on every side that are tinraveling the secrets of natur 
he no danver that her fountains would become exhansted. and | #024 building up a possibility for the still more noble triumphs of th 
Mi I “4 pl ied ioranu i tio vhich Aaccepis a | the past lnmortal soul, 
. . ‘ future ite endowed munificentiv the And we thank Thee for him whose memory, so flagrant, has bee 
el are 8 name here n Washingtor for collecting made to bloom so freshly in this winter night God be praised Lo 
‘ owledge. and for distributing it toall partsof theearth. Great | the name of him in whom knowledge and faith blended their glorious 
e conception, generous the endowment, and fortunate that the light. God be praised for the evolution and exaltation to which a 
execution fell to the lot of Professor HENRY! hough he loved his | bigher than material philosophy will surely sammon all the ignorant 
rv aa he loved his fan still. in the matter of seience he knew | #Ud erring families of men. By the brink of the grave, over the end 
; rhe heavens above and the earth beneath were hia stn- | Of 3!! that perishes on earth, we read, O God, our Father, tha 
os { ts and his feelings were as boundless as the orbit | ™ighty apothegm, “ The things that are seen are temporal, the things 
t the mos intstar. Whatever the mind of man could compas that are Lot seen are eternal.” 
1. whatever the most oriental imagination could fancy—were to be very nigh to the hearts that knew him best, and bless them wit! 
si diana is the germination of a seed or the blooming of a | the blessing he in life invoked. Be very nigh to our rulers and ow 
Sowee in hin own door-verd. The stadent in Australia ce the } iji | Chiefs, and to all our people in the state and in the church and to a 
Islands knew that any inquiry of him on scientific subjects would those in our schoois and seminaries and laboratories, and in our, Con 
receive the same patient, kindly notice as if it came from the most | £Tesses and Legislavures who are molding the thoughts of the nations 
earned prof rof Berlin or Stockholm and the civilization of our times. Grant free scope to the awakened 
ln like manner, how patient was he with the young inquirer after | 1 ulties of men. Protect the mighty march of the coming millions, 


and still more with that targe class of mechanics who, in their | 224 crown their toil with an untading crown, through Jesus Christ. 


of leisure, were working on some long-« xploded theory or error, Amen, 
| 


le did not upbraid or ri ule honest labor or study, but with sim 


ndly language would explain to the comprehension of the most The VICE-PRESIDENT then announced that the exercises of the 
earned the immutable laws of nature, and guide his mind and evening were closed ; whereupon the President of the United States 
eps back to the right path which would lead him to perfect success. | ith his Cabinet, the Chief-Justice and associate justices of the Su 


preme Court, and the Senate of the United States with the Vice-Presi 


Professor HENRY always seemed to me to take especial pleasure in 
dent retired from the Hall. 


every development of science which added to the beautiful in life, or 

hich contributed to the general happiness of mankind. Though 
rreat progress had been made in his day, he had an absolnte faith | The SPEAKER. The objects of this evening’s session as provided 
for by the order of both Houses of Congress having been fittingly 


at more remained to reward the toil and labor of other students 
fter he had passed from earth. realized, the duty remains to me to declare this House adjourned. 
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